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INTRODUCTORY 


Washington,  February  18, 1874. 

Bm :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  report  on  mines  and 
mining  in  the  States  and  Territories,  Oalifomia,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Utah,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  to- 
gether with  such  observations,  comparisons,  and  suggestions  as  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  arts  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in 
that  portion  of  the  country,  and  also  to  contribute  to  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  those  arts.  Some  criticisms  are  also  offered  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  mining  law. 

This  report  is  the  sixth  I  have  had  the  honor  to  prepare  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Including  the  two  reports  of  Hon.  J.- Boss  Browne,  my  pred- 
ecessor, the  series  on  mining  statistics  now  comprises  eight  volumes, 
and  I  deem  it  not  uninteresting  or  out  of  place  to  briefly  review,  on  this 
occasion,  the  work  which  has  been  performed  in  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes,  and  the  nature  of  the  contributions  which  they  have  made  to 
the  progress  of  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Browne's  reports,  having  to  deal  with  an  entirely  new  and  almost 
untrodden  field,  were  naturally  occupied  with  the  rough  survey  of  the 
resources  and  industry  of  the  vast  area  described.  Ko  special  place 
could  be  given  so  early  in  the  work  to  discussions  or  suggestions  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  economy  and  productiveness  of  this  industry 
by  disseminating  correct  views  and  means  of  comparison  among  the 
mining  communities. 

Upon  assuming  the  position  of  Commissioner,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  such  a  feature  in  future  reports ;  and  accordingly  I 
adopted^  at  the  outset,  a  plan  which  I  have  since  continued  through  six 
volumes,  dividing  each  report  into  sections  or  parts,  one  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  condition  of  the  mining  industry,  comprising  the  descrip- 
tion of  new  or  previously  undescribed  districts,  and  of  new  discoveries 
and  current  progress  in  old  districts.  In  this  part  of  the  report  much 
pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition ;  hence  every  report 
contains  numerous  references  to  foregoing  ones,  and  the  whole  series 
presents  a  reasonably  complete  exhibit  of  the  mining  districts  of  the 
West,  the  nature  of  their  mineral  deposits,  and  the  progress  of  their 
development 

The  other  parts  of  my  annual  report  have  been  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  valuable  information  as  my  own  professional  knowl- 
edge and  labors,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  numerous  public- 
spirited  citizens  and  of  my  assistants,  correspondents,  and  profes- 
sional colleagues  could  furnish.    It  will  be  seen  by  review  of  the  sue- 
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cessive  volamea  that  different  topics  have  been  brought  forward,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  order,  not  so  much  of  their  technical  relations  to 
each  otber,  as  of  their  special  timeliness  or  importance  to  the  country  in 
each  year. 

Thus,  in  my  first  report,  rendered  in  1869, 1  discussed  at  length  the  re- 
lations of  governments  to  mining,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  two  great 
departments  of  mining  law  and  miniug  education.  The  principles  thus 
laid  down  have  been,  I  venture  to  believe,  not  without  influence  upon 
the  legislation  of  later  years,  and  upon  the  remarkable  development  ot 
schools  for  instruction  in  mining  and  metallurgy  which  those  years  have 
witnessed.  These  topics  have  been  alluded  to  in  subsequent  reports  as 
occasion  has  seemed  to  require. 

In  my  second  annual  report,  rendered  in  1870, 1  presented,  after  the 
usual  review  of  the  mining  districts,  a  treatise  on  mineral  deposits  calcu- 
lated to  expose  and  refute  numerous  popular  errors  upon  the  subject 
which  have  seriously  interfered  with  rational  mining.  In  the  same 
volume  was  given  an  extensive  treatise  on  the  mechanical  appliances  of 
mining  which  has  become  widely  known,  and  has  been  published  in  a 
separate  edition.  Under  the  head  of  ^'  Metallurgical  Processes  ^  I  de- 
scribed, in  the  same  year,  two  important  novelties,  the  Stetefeldt  fur- 
nace and  the  Bruckner  cylinder,  and  initiated  a  discussion  concerning 
the  proper  construction  of  stamp  batteries,  and  the  speed  and  weight  of 
stamps,  which  has  borne  fruit  in  marked  improvement  throughout  the 
country.  * 

In  my  third  annual  report,  rendered  in  1871,  the  stamp-mill  process 
of  Colorado  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  suggestions  of  improvement 
were  made  which  practice  has  since  demonstrated  to  have  been  judicious. 
The  essay  on  the  Washoe  process,  by  Professor  Hagqe,  first  published 
111  the  third  volume  of  the  Beport  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
Parallel,  was  republished,  for  wider  popular  circulation,  in  this  volume 
of  my  reports,  with  numerous  annotations  of  my  own.  The  subject  of 
chlorination  was  also  discussed,  and  the  extensive,  complicated,  and 
difficult  topic  of  smelting  silver  ores  was  entered  upon. 

The  smelting  industry  of  the  West  having  increased  with  marked  ra- 
pidity, I  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  fourth  annual  report  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  it,  giving  details  of  practice  and  drawings  of  apparatus, 
and  at  the  same  time  describing  an  important  variation  of  the  Washoe 
process,  by  means  of  which  rebellious  ores  could  be  treated  without 
roasting,  by  amalgamation  in  pans,  with  the  aid  of  chemicals.  Descrip- 
tions of  practice  in  Mexico  and  South  America  were  also  introduced  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  rapid  consumption  of  charcoal,  occasioned  by  the  new  industry 
in  all  the  western  districts,  brought  into  prominence  a  most  important 
question,  namely,  that  of  the  metallurgical  value  of  the  lignites  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  to  this  point  much  attention  wa&  given,  and 
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mnch  practical  information  was  collected  and  made  public  through  my 
reports  of  1872  and  1873. 

In  my  fifth  annual  report,  rendered  in  1873,  the  stamp-mill  process, 
as  it  exists  in  California  in  its  greatest  perfection,  was  thoroughly  de- 
scribed, with  working-drawings  so  complete  as  to  be  suitable  for  use  by 
the  miners  of  less  favored  districts.  In  the  same  volume  the  important 
subjects  of  economy  in  smelting  and  of  the  calorific  value  of  the  west- 
em  lignites  received  further  treatment.  A  new  topic  was  introduced  by 
the  thorough  description,  never  before  given,  I  believe,  with  such  full- 
ness and  accuracy,  of  the  American  process  of  hydraulic  mining,  to 
which  account  a  discussion  of  the  Pliocene  rivers  of  California,  the 
sources  of  hydraulic  deposits,  constituted  an  appropriate  introduction. 
This  report  contained  also  a  chapter  on  the  dressing  of  ores,  a  subject 
whicli  every  year  brings  into  greater  prominence  in  this  country,  as  the 
amount  of  tailings  and  low-grade  ores,  accumulated  in  our  mining  dis- 
tricts, grows  larger,  and  the  truth  impresses  itself  more  clearly  upon 
our  mining  communities  that  the  successful  treatment  of  these  classes 
of  material  is  the  only  permanent  basis  for  an  extensive  mining  industry. 
The  report  of  1873  contained,  also,  numerous  drawings  of  mining  ma- 
chinery, intended  to  illustrate  the  latest  patterns  which  experience  has 
led  the  manufactories  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  adopt.  It  was,  moreover, 
accompanied  with  a  copy  of  an  excellent  geological  map  of  the  United 
States,  universally  acknowledged  to  be^the  most  convenient  and  trust- 
worthy yet  published.  • 

It  should  be  added,  as  a  feature  of  no  small  importance  to  the  useful- 
ness of  these  volumes,  that  each  one  of  them  is  provided  with  a  triple 
alphabetical  index  of  mines,  mining  districts,  and  subjects,  so  that  the 
information  they  contain  can  be  instantaneously  referred  to  when  it  is 
needed. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  I  have  described,  the  report  which  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  present  contains  the  usual  survey  of  the  condition  of 
mining  industry  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and,  following  this, 
a  series  of  chapters  upon  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  this  industry  in 
its  present  stage.    The  chapter  on  the  mining  and  metallurgy  of  quick- 

» 

silver  treats  of  a  topic  which  has  never  before  been  discussed  at  length 
in  these  reports,  though  its  importance  would  have  justified  its  intro- 
duction at  any  time.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is  more  than 
usually  interesting  to  the  miners  of  California,  since  the  falling  off  in 
the  quicksilver  production  of  the  leading  mines  has  led  to  extraordinary 
activity  in  the  exploration  and  development  of  our  numerous  quicksilver 
deposits. 

The  immensely  important  subject  of  smelting  receives,  in  the  present 
volume,  fresh  and  extensive  treatment.    It  has  been  my  purpose  to  col- 
lect, so  far  as  practicable,  the  records  of  American  practice,  and  to  place 
them  side  by  side  with  the  working  results  of  the  best  foreign  establish- 
.ments.    This  object  has  been,  in  the  present  and  two  preceding  reports, 
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measarably  accomplished ;  and,  I  believe,  the  result  will  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  direction  of  economy  and  prodactiveness  at  American 
metallurgical  works,  and,  consequently,  a  great  saving  to  the  country, 
as  well  as  to  individual  owners,  of  wealth  which  is  now,  by  careless- 
ness or  ignorance,  irreparably  wasted. 

The  only  important  contribution  to  mine-engineering,  described  in  the 
present  volume,  is  found  in  the  chapter  on  sinking  shafts  with  the 
diamond  drill.  This  method,  which  owes  its  origin  to  American  skill 
and  ingenuity,  has  attracted  much  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  place  upon  record  so  clear  and  complete  an 
account  of  it. 

There  are  many  ]mx)ortant  branches  of  mining  and  metallurgical 
practice  which  have  not  yet  been  discussed  in  this  series  of  reports. 
It  has  not  been  my  object  to  produce  a  connected  and  comprehensive 
manual  of  these  arts,  though  the  material  thus  gradually  aecumnlated 
by  annual  installments  constitutes  a  very  respectable  beginning  toward 
such  a  manual ;  but  I  have  sought  to  treat  such  subjects  only  as  were 
Immediately  important  to  our  own  people,  and  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  economy  and  productiveness  of  the  mines  on  the  public 
domain.  Hence  many  leading  departments  of  mine-engineering  have 
been  little  noticed,  some  of  which,  by  the  rapid  increase  in  extent  and 
depth  of  American  mines,  are  now  acquinng  prominent  importance.  I 
may  mention  as  examples  the  subjects  of  timbering,  ventilation,  drain- 
age, &c.,  on  all  of  which  information  is  sadly  needed  in  many  parts  of 
the  West. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  chapters  in  the  present  report  have 
been  presented  as  papers  before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers.  This  society  has  been  in  existence  but  three  years,  and  has 
already  acquired  a  large  membership,  comprising  the  leading  mining 
and  metallurgical  engineers  of  this  country,  together  with  numerous 
foreign  members  of  distinction.  Having  had  the  honor  to  be  its  presi- 
dent since  May,  1872, 1  have  made  use  of  that  official  position,  I  trust 
not  unwarrantably,  in  urging  members  of  the  Institute,  connected  with 
metallurgical  establishments  in  this  country,  to  choose  for  their  contri- 
butions to  the  Institute  subjects  suitable  for  publication  in  my  reports 
to  the  Government,  as  presenting  much  needed  accurate  information 
concerning  the  details  of  American  practice.  The  Government  has  thus 
received;  without  cost,  an  amount  of  valuable  statistical  and  scientific 
information  which  scarcely  could  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way; 
and  the  public  spirit  and  professional  entiiusiasm  of  the  members  of 
this  young  and  remarkably  successful  society  deserve  the  highest  praise. 

The  progress  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories, during  the  year  1873,  was,  in  general,  satisfactory.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  estimates  contained  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  report,  the 
total  production  was  much  larger  than  in  1872.  The  increase  was, 
however,  confined  to  the  State  of  Nevada  and  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
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California  bas  slightly  declined  in  prodaction.  Other  parts  of  the  .West 
nay  be  said  to  have  barely  maintained  their  former  rates.  The  extra- 
ordinary prodaction  of  Nevada  is  referable  to  the  Gomstock  mines,  and 
the  great  deposits  of  smelting-ore  in  Eureka  Connty.  Detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  these  and  all  other  districts  can  be  fonnd  in  the 
respective  chapters  of  the  report. 

Credit  is  given,  throughout  this  report,  to  the  numerous  gentlemen 
T^ho  have  assisted  in  its  preparation.  I  will  therefore  mention  in  this 
place  only  Mr.  W.  A.  Skidmore,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has.  superin- 
tended the  collection  of  information  for  the  chapter  of  California,  with 
his  usual  industry  and  discrimination ;  and  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  my  deputy, 
of  th«  great  value  of  whose  assistance  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
speak,  since  evidences  of  his  professional  ability  and  faithful  labors  are 
impressed  upon  so  many  chapters,  particularly  in  the  metallurgical  por- 
tion of  this  report. 

After  returning  from  New  Mexico,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  spent  ten 
weeks  in  a  rapid  journey  through  Germany,  where  I  was  able,  at  Vienna 
and  elsewhere,  to  meet  with  leading  mining  engineers  and  metallurgists 
of  the  Old  World,  and  to  set  on  loot  inquiries  and  exchanges  of  informa- 
tion, some  of  the  fruits  of  which  appear  in  the  present  report,  while 
others,  ;fet  more  valuable,  may  be  expected  in  time  to  come.  It  is  a 
pleasant  duty  to  record  with  what  cordiality  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments,  schools  and  industrial  establishments  everywhere 
received  me,  as  the  representative  of  a  country  the  resources,  pro- 
gress, and  institutions  of  which  are  looked  upon  abroad  with  intense  and 
unabating  interest.  The  United  States  Beports  on  Mines  and  Mining 
have  for  years  been  quoted  and  discussed,  and  in  large  part  translated,  by 
the  scientific  writers  of  Germany  5  and  the  general  features  of  our  west- 
em  mining  industry  are  almost  as  widely  known  in  that  country  as  they 
are  in  this.  The  dissemination  of  such  information  in  foreign  countries 
ha«  had  the  effect  of  ^rawing  to  our  shores  skilled  mechanics,  miners, 
fumacemen,  &c. — a  most  valuable  class  of  immigrants,  and  one  which 
the  mere  display  of  agricultural  resources  would  not  attract.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  considerations  of  obvious  and  immediate  benefit 
to  our  own  citizens,  I  trust  the  present  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
publication  of  these  reports  will  be  continued. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  respectfully, 

ROSS  ITER  W.  RAYMOND, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Slatistics. 

Hon.  Wm.  a.  Richardson, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


OALIFOBVIA. 

The  collection,  in  the  State  of  Oalifomia,  of  statistical  and  descriptive 
matter  for  the  present  report  has  been  attended  with  more  than  usual 
difficulties  and  disappointments.  The  system  of  circulars  and  blanks 
which  has  been  tried  on  former  occasions,  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
means  for  the  employment  of  competent  resident  correspondents,  has 
received  another  faitiiM  trial  resulting  in  almost  total  failure.  Even 
those  owners  and  superintendents  of  mines  or  mills  who  would  be  quite 
ready  to  furnish  information  orally  on  personal  solicitation  or  to  permit 
a  free  inspection  of  their  works  by  a  competent  reporter  have  declined 
or  neglected  to  respond  to  written  requests.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
my  agent,  Mr.  W.  A.  Skidmore,  that  he  has  been  able,  in  the  face  of 
such  embarrassments,  to  prepare  a  tolerably  ftiU  and  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  the  mining  industry  of  the  State  An  acknowledgment  should 
also  be  made  to  several  friends  who  have  afforded  him  valuable  assist- 
ance, and  particularly  to  Mr.  Charles  Gale,  who  has  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  matter  relating  to  quicksilver;  Mr.  T.  M.  Balch,  who 
has  furnished  valuable  information  rdative  to  the  coal,  and  Mr.  James 
D.  Hague,  who  has  done  the  same  for  the  iron  of  Sierra  County  ^  and 
to  Dr.  Henry  Degroot  for  important  data.  Special  thanks  are  due,  also, 
to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Crossman,  of  Auburn,  Placer  County ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Becket, 
of  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County ;  Mr.  John  Rathgeb,  of  Calaveras 
County :  and  Mr.  Lewis  Chalmers,  of  Alpine  County.  Due  credit  is 
given  elsewhere  to  other  contributors. 

The  product  of  the  State  for  1873  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Valentine,  sup- 
erintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  as  follows : 

Gold-dnst  and  bullion  by  express (15,709,956 

Gold-dnst  and  bullion  by  other  conveyances 1,570,995 

Silver  bullion  by  express 264,771 

Ores  and  base  bnUion  by  freight 480,000 

Total 18,025,723 

DEEP  PUIOER  MINING. 

This  branch  of  mining  has  attracted  more  than  usual  attention  during 
the  past  year,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  I 
hear  of  the  consolidation  of  claims  in  the  hands  of  large  companies  and  the 
commencement  of  extensive  works  of  development,  while  in  other  claims 
of  magnitude,  such  as  the  Korth  Bloomfield,  Milton,  and  Union,  in  Ne- 
vada County,  and  others  in  Sierra  and  Plumas  Counties,  the  preliminary 
work  of  years  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Once  opened,  these 
mines  pay  with  more  regularity  and  certainty  than  any  other  class  of 
mining,  and  are,  tiierefore,  in  great  favor  with  English  investors  in 
mining  property. 

It  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  obtain  the  results  of  American  hydraulic 
claims,  since  most  of  them  are  not  incorporated.    No  printed  reports 
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.are  made,  and  sometimes  no  accounts  are  kept.  The  details  of  the  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  largest  companies  will  be  found  under  the  headings 
of  the  respective  counties  in  which  these  properties  are  situated,  par- 
ticularly under  the  heading  of  Nevada  County,  where  the  extensive 
works  of  the  North  Bloomfield  Company  are  described  in  detail. 

The  mode  of  occurrence,  methods  of  working,  and  probable  origin  of 
these  vast  accumulations  of  auriferous  gravel,  generally  known  as  Deep 
Placers,  have  been  frequently  described  in  iformer  reports.  Neverthe- 
less, in  view  of  the  increasing  attention  these  deposits  are  receiving, 
manifested  by  the  investment  of  large  sums  in  mining  enterprises  of  this 
class,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  each  report  falls  into  the  hands  of 
many  new  readers,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  publish  such  descrip- 
tions as  may  throw  light  on  this  interesting  subject.  A  report  made 
during  the  year  1873  to  an  English  company,  by  Professor  B.  Silliman, 
of  New  Haven,  and  which  has  not  been  published  in  this  country,  con- 
tains an  excellent  summary,  part  of  which  is  here  quoted : 

Theory  offormaiian. — ^It  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  nnmeroas  weU-eBtablished  facts 
that  at  tbe  close  of  the  geological  epoch  just  prior  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the 
earth,  the  whole  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Monntains,  the  Alps  of  Cali- 
fornia, were,  below  a  certain  horizon,  covered  by  a  vast  spread  of  allavinm,  owing  its 
orif^in,  probably,  to  the  action  of  extensive  glaciers,  which  have  left  the  evidence  o( 
their  former  presence  everywhere  in  the  higher  Sierra.  The  glaciers  furnished  the 
transporting  power  that  brought  from  above  the  fragments  which,  by  long-continued 
action  of  running  water,  were  worn  into  the  smoothly  rounded  bowldersi  gravel,  and 
sands  forming  the  gold-bearing  alluviums. 

The  melting  of  the  glaciers,  as  their  lower  skirts  reached  the  warmer  zones,  furnished 
the  water  for  these  ancient  rivers,  whose  beds  are  now  found  far  above  the  level  of  the 
present  river-system,  and  whose  courses  are  generally  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  the 
modem  streams.  This  condition  of  things  continued  long  enough  to  permit  the  accu- 
mulation of  beds  of  gravel,  the  gold-bearing  alluvium,  to  a  depth  and  extent  unknown 
anywhere  else  in  North  America;  and,  if  we  speak  of  auriferous  deposits,  unequalled 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Of  the  thicKuess  of  this  accumulated  material  we  have  evi- 
dence in  numerous  places,  where  it  has  been  protected  from  the  action  of  subsequent 
denudation  by  a  capping  of  volcanic  materials.  In  many  such  places  it  reaches  a 
thickness  of  500  feet.  Usually,  however,  it  has  been  denuded  to  one-half  of  this  thick- 
ness, often  less ;  and  in  many  regions  has  been  swept  completely  away. 

Subsequent  to  the  glacial  and  alluvial  epoch  to  which  the  gold-bearing  gravels  are 
referred,  there  was  a  period  of  intense  volcanic  activity,  the  evidence  of  which  is  seen 
most  conspicuously  in  the  Table  Mountains  of  California,  so  called,  which  are  cappings 
of  hasalt  forming  highly  characteristic  ranges,  which  portions  of  the  ancient  gold-bear- 
ing gravels  are  extensively  explored  in  Tuolumne  County  by  tunnels  driven  beneath 
the  basalt  cappings  into  the  ancient  river-beds. 

Following  the  outpourings  of  the  volcanic  matter  there  has  evidently  been  an  epoch 
of  very  active  denudation  by  running  water  which  has  broken  up  and  removed  the 
volcanic  cappings,  leaving  them  entire  only  here  and  there  as  landmarks  showing  the 
ancient  levels,  and  sweeping  away  also  vast  areas  of  the  old  aUuvium  and  redistribut- 
ing it  as  secondary  or  shaUow  placers  at  lower  levels.  This  denudation  was  probably 
consec^uent  on  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  vast  system  of  glaciers  which  up  to 
that  time  crowned  the  entire  range  of  the  Sierras  with  ice.  It  was  greatly  more  ener- 
getic in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sierras  than  in  the  northern,  where  the  mass  of 
ancient  alluvium  remaining  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the  former  region.  The 
extent  of  the  ancient  alluvium,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  the  power  which  produced  it 
originally,  and  subsequently  denuded  it,  becomes  apparent  on  a  study  of  the  phenomena, 
carrying  to  the  mind  an  overwhelming  conviction. 

These  extensive  deposits  of  gold  attracted  the  attention  of  the  early  adventurers  in 
California,  and  were  called  **  hill  dig^ins  f*  but  their  real  nature  and  significance  were 
sot  at  first  fully  understood,  and,  being  generally  much  above  any  sources  of  water- 
supply  then  avaUable  for  washing,  tney  received  but  little  attention.  Especially 
were  they  overlooked  while  the  rich  spoils  derived  from  their  secondary  removal  by 
denudation  were  available,  with  no  other  means  than  the  miner's  pan,  shovel,  and 
pick, upon  those  productive  ''bars''  of  adjacent  rivers  and  in  rich  "gulches"  where 
the  gold  (derived  in  large  measure  from  the  denudation  of  the  ancient  alluvium)  lay 
open  to  the  first  comer  in  a  concentrated  form.  So  complete  was  the  removal  of  the 
gravel  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  that  the  gold,  left  behind  by  its  weight,  lay 
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m>on  the  naked  rock,  covered  oiily  by  a  few  inches  of  vegetable  mold,  as  at  Mokelnmne 
}£ll,  where,  in  the  limits  of  a  single  ''  claim  "15  feet  square,  the  precious  metal  to  the 
amount  of  850,000  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  single  adventurer. 

Id  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  especially  in  Nevada,  Sierra,  and 
portions  of  Placer  County,  the  volcanic  outpourings  consisted  of  ashes 
and  fragmentary  materials,  consolidated  into  heavy  beds  of  volcanic 
mud  with  fragments  of  scoria,  tufa,  and  basalt,  which  are  found  accu- 
mulated on  the  higher  portions  of  the  ridge  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Yubas,  iind  elsewhere,  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet. 
Northward,  above  Oroville,  in  Butte  County,  the  basaltic  cappings 
occur  again,  similar  to  those  of  Tuolumue  County,  and  known  as  Table 
Mountains. 

Where  these  overlying  masses  or  cappings  of  volcanic  matter  have 
been  removed,  or  where  a  bank  or  section  has  been  exposed  by  hydraulic 
washing,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different  strata.  The 
lower  orbed-rock  stratum  generally  consists  of  large  stones  and  masses 
of  water-worn  rock  which  have  apparently  been  torn  up  and  moved 
by  the  action  of  torrents  of  swiftly-running  water.  Next  above,  we  find 
rounded  bowlders  and  pebbles,  generally  consisting  of  quartz,  and 
strongly  cemented  by  pressure  and  perhaps  chemical  action  ^  and  still 
above,  alternate  layers  of  sand,  gravel,  decayed  vegetation,  petrified 
Vood,  lignite,  and  a  layer  which  is  known  as  pipe-clay  by  the  miners, 
but  which  is  evidently  a  clay  sediment  deposited  during  periods  of  over- 
flow in  slow  running  water,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  sediment 
deposited  every  few  years  by  the  Sacramento  Eiver,  over  lands  adjoining 
its  banks  during  periods  of  overflow.  The  conclusion  is  irresistibly 
reached  by  an  examination  of  these  banks,  sometimes  exposed  to  a 
height  of  300  feet  or  more,  that  their  contents  were  deposited  at  first 
by  swift  torrents,  and  subsequently  by  altematiug  high  and  low  water. 
In  some  places  the  ancient  streams  seem  to  have  widened  into  lacus- 
trine expansions,  and  here  we  have  the  phenomena  of  beach  deposits. 
An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  Uuion  gravel  claim  of  Howland  Flat, 
Sierra  County,  where  a  drift  of  ov-er  1,000  feet  across  the  channel  has 
failed  to  disclose  any  evidence  of  an  approach  to  the  center  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  would  be  evidenced  by  a  "falling  off"  of  the  bed-rock.  This 
drift  is  run  under  a  lava  capping  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 

Character  of  the  deposits, — ^The  term  "  blue-gravel  ^  has  come  into 
general  use  among  hydraulic  miners,  to  distinguish  in  general  between 
the  upper  or  poorer  beds  of  the  deposit  and  the  lower  and  richer  por- 
tions which  have  often,  but  not  always,  a  peculiar  bluish  color  that  has 
come  to  be  considered  characteristic  of  the  rich  portions  of  the  gravel. 
The  bluish  color  is  due  to  the  reducing  power  of  organic  matter,  chiefly 
vegetable  fiber^  acting  upon  the  salts  of  iron  present.  The  latter  have 
become  the  principal  cementing  material,  compacting  the  gravel  and 
sand  into  a  firm  conglomerate  so  strong  near  the  "  bi^-rock,"  as  some- 
times to  require  the  use  of  gunpowder  to  prepare  it  for  action  of  the 
water.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  atmospheric  waters, 
this  blue  color  disappears  and  the  mass  becomes  yellowish  and  reddish, 
and  sometimes  brilliantly  colored  with  various  tints  of  purple  and  red. 
It  loses  at  the  same  time  a  great  part  of  its  firmness  and  often  crum- 
bles to  powder,  even  the  pebbles  of  a  certain  sort  "  slacking''  to  a 
sandy  consistency.  The  blue  color  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  presence  of  gold,  the  fact  being  that  the  deposit  is  richer  in  gold  as- 
it  uears  the  '^  bed-rock,"  and  that  the  cementing  materiiil  is  bluish  only 
because  it  has  been  beyond  oxidizing  influences. 
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The  term  "great  bine-lead"  is  employed  by  the  miners  to  distiuguish 
those  portions  of  the  alluvium  which  are  found  to  rest  in  a  well-defined 
channel,  on  the  "  bed-rock"  which,  not  withoat  good  reason,  is  assumed 
to  have  been  the  path  or  channel  of  an  "ancient  river."  That  there 
were  many,  snch  ancient  rivers  is  clearly  proved  by  what  is  already 
known  of  the  topography  of  that  portion  of  the  gold  region  where  the 
auriferous  gravels  exist.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why,  as  a  rule, 
the  beds  or  channels  of  such  streams  should  be  richer  than  the  general 
surface  beyond  their  banks. 

The  bed-rock  is  what  the  name  implies,  the  floor  on  which  the  gravel 
rests — and  it  varies,  of  course,  with  the  general  geology  of  the  country. 
At  Smartsville  it  is  a  compact,  fine,  granular  green-stone  or  trap.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  North  San  Juan,  in  Nevada  County,  it  is  granite, 
or  rocks  of  the  granitic  family,  succeeded  by  slates,  as  at  Quaker  Hill 
and  Blue  Tent.  In  Sierra  County  it  is  often  serpentine  or  talcose  rocks; 
but  whatever  the  bed-rock  may  be,  it  is  invariably,  when  first  uncovered, 
found  to  be  smoothly  worn  by  water,  and  the  direction  of  the  current 
may  be  seen  by  the  course  of  the  deeper  grooves. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  a  topographical  map,  to  give  any 
correct  idea  of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  these  ancient  gravel  de- 
posits to  those  who  have  not  seen  them.  Such  a  map  is  now  in  process 
of  completion  by  the  members  of  the  State  geological  survey  of  Califor- 
nia, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  1874.  In  the 
absence  of  any  official  map  I  have  given  a  map  of  a  portion  of  Sierra, 
Nevada,  and  Placer  Counties,  showing  the  exposed  portions  of  the  great 
blue-lead  from  Snow  Point  to  Smartsville,  as  well  as  the  direction  and 
situation  of  the  great  channel  running  through  Nevada  and  Placer 
Counties.  This  map  was  originally  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Doolittle, 
and  is  published  as  corrected  from  the  surveys  of  Hamilton  Smith,  jr., 
superintendent  of  the  North  BloomCield  Gravel  Company. 

7he  hydrdulio  process. — The  foUowing  graphic  description  of  the  process  of  hydraulio 
miDlD^  is  quoted  from  Professor  Sillinian's  report : 

With  the  more  or  less  complete  exhaustion  of  the  shallow  placers  in  ravines  and 
river-beds  in  California^  where  the  gold  was  first  obtained  with  little  labor,  and  by  the 
moHt  simple  means,  came  the  necessity  of  devising  a  system  by  which  the  deep  placers, 
like  these  under  consideration,  could  be  economically  worked.  The  accom^lisiiing  of 
this  object  demanded  the  use  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  m  the  con- 
struction of  canals  and  aqueducts  to  convey  water  fi*om  the  mountains  and  fountain- 
heads  of  the  streams  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  command 
the  ground  to  be  worked,  as  well  as  for  the  openings  of  tunnels  and  shafts  in  the  bed- 
rock for  the  discharge  of  the  gravel ;  an  operation  requiring  much  labor  and  skill,  and 
consuming  often  several  years  in  their  prosecution. 

The  association  of  labor  and  capital  thus  demanded  called  into  existence,  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  canal  and  ditch  companies,  the  associates  being  generally  miners, 
whose  limited  finances  were  eked  out  by  borrowing  money  from  bankers  at  rates  of 
interest  varying  from  3  to  5  per  centum  monthly.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  larger  the  volume  of  water  employed  in  the  process  of  hydraulio  mining,  the  more 
the  efficiency  and  greater  the  economy  of  the  operation.  The  proper  application  of 
the  great  mechanical  force  furnished  by  a  larger  volume  of  water  under  a  great 
pressure  was  a  problem  solved  satisfactorily  only  after  many  abortive  trials  and  Targe 
experience.    This  problem  involves  the  following  conditions : 

1st.  The  whole  mass  of  auriferous  gravel  must  be  moved,  whatever  its  depth,  quite 
down  to  the  bed-rock. 

2d.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  water  alone,  human  labor  being 
confined  to  the  application  of  the  water  and  the  preliminary  preparation  it  involves. 

3d.  The  mechanical  disintegration  of  the  conglomerate,  as  a  part  of  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  whole  system.  ' 

4th.  The  contemporaneous  saving  of  the  gold  without  intermpting  the  continued 
flow  of  water. 

5th.  The  disposal  of  the  accumulation  resulting  from  the  removal  of  such  vast  masses 
of  auriferous  gravel.     These  conditions  are,  in  practice,  met  by  the  following  steps : 
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The  mining-groand  being eelected,  a  tannel  or  '*  open  cat''  is  projected  from  the  nearest 
and  most  suitable  ravine,  or  river-bank,  so  that,  starting  in  the  bed-rock,  on  the  face  of 
the  ravine,  or  other  selected  point,  it  shall  approach  the  center  of  the  gravel  mass  to 
be  moved  at  a  gradient  of  one  in  tweuty-foar  to  one  in  thirty-six.  The  dimensions  of 
this  tunnel  are  usually  six  feet  in  width  by  seven  feet  in  height,  sometimes  wider. 

These  tunnels  vary  in  length  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  mile :. some  of  the  larger 
consuming  from  two  to  seven  years  in  driving,  at  a  cost  of  $10  to  $60  per  foot,  varymg 
with  the  character  of  the  rock  to  be  excavat^.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  is  designed  to 
reach  beneath  the  under-surface  of  the  gravel  in  the  center  or  deepest  part  ol  the  chan- 
nel, at  a  point  where  a  shaft  or  incline  is  sunk  through  the  gravel  until  it  intersects  the 
tunnel.  It  obviously  demands  careful  engineering  to  carry  out  works  of  such  magni- 
tude with  the  accuracy  required,  and,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  care  or  skill  in  this 
E articular,  years  of  costly  labor  and  anxious  expectation  have  been  wasted  in  the  early 
istory  of  these  enterprises.  The  object  of  this  laborious  exploration  is  obvious.  The 
long  tunnel  becomes  a  sluice-way,  through  the  whole  length  of  which  sluice-boxes  are 
laid  at  once,  to  direct  the  stream  and  save  the  gold.  For  this  purpose  a  trough  of 
strong  planks  Is  placed  in  the  tunnel,  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  and  wim  sides  high  enough 
to  control  the  stream.  The  pavement  is  usually  composed  of  blocks  of  wood  from  6  to 
8  inches  in  thickness,  cut  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and  so  placed  as  to  expose  the 
end  of  the  blocks  to  the  Wear  of  the  current.  The  wooden  blocks  are  usually  alterna- 
ted with  sections  of  stone  pavement,  the  stones  set  endways.  In  the  interstices,  quick- 
silver is  distributed,  as  much  as  two  tons  of  this  metal  being  required  to  charge  a  long 
sluice.  The  water  from  the  canal  is  brought,  by  side-flumes  or  aqueducts,  to  the  heaa 
of  the  paining-ground,  with  an  elevation  of  200  to  500  feet  above  the  bed-rock,  and  it 
is  conveyed  into  the  bottom  of  the  claims  by  iron  pipes  sometimes  sustained  on  a  strong 
incline  of  timbers.  These  pipes  are  of  sheet-iron  of  adequate  strength,  riveted  at  the 
joints,  and  measure  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  These  connect  with  a  powerful 
apparatus  of  sheet-iron  provided  with  a  universal  Joint,  to  which  the  outlet  or  **  nozzle  " 
is  attached,  ending  in  a  steel  ring  for  the  delivery  of  the  water,  which  varies  from  4  to 
6  inches  in  diameter,  as  greater  or  less  volume  of  water  is  used.  ^ 

From  these  nozzles  the  streams  are  directed  against  the  face  of  the  gravel "  bank  "  to  be 
washed  with  a  force  comparable  with  that  of  ordnance.  The  volume  of  water  employed 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  work  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  four  such, 
streams,  each  conveying  300  to  600  inches  of  water,  or  more,  acting  simultaneously  on. 
the  face  of  the  same  ^^bank."  One  thousand  miners'  inches  of  water  are  equal  to< 
106, 600  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  constantly  discharged  under  a  pressure  of  100  to 
200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  varying  with  the  heignt  of  the  column,  or  pressure- 
Under  the  continuous  action  of  this  enormous  mechanical  force,  aided  by  the  softening- 
influence  of  the  water,  large  sections  of  the  graveUy  mass  come  crashing  down  with, 
great  violence. 

The  debris,  speedily  dissolving  jand  disappearing  under  the  resistless  force  of  the  tor- 
rent of  water,  is  hurried  forward  in  the  sluices,  precipitated  with  the  whole  volume  of' 
now  turbid  water  down  shafts,  or  dumps,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  tlien  taken  up 
again  by  the  sluices,  where  it  is  brought,  uy  means  of  undercurrents,  riffles,  and  other, 
appliances',  in  contact  with  the  quicksilver,  and  thus  made  to  give  up  its  gold.  Bowl- 
ders of  100  to  200  pounds  in  weight  are  shot  forward  by  the  impetuous  stream  together 
with  masses  of  the  harder  cement,  which  meet,  in  the  fall  and  concussion  of  the  great 
bowlders,  the  crushing  agencies  required  to  disintegrate  them. 

The  deeper  banks  of  gravel  are  usually  worked  in  two  benches.  The  upper  is  never 
so  rich  as  the  lower,  and,  being  also  less  firm,  is  worked  a^  ay  with  greater  rapidity. 
The  lower  section  is  much  the  most  compact;  the  stratum  on  the '' bed-rock,"  being 
strongly  cemented  by  sulphuret  of  iron  and  great  pressure,  resists  even  the  full  force 
of  the  water  stream,  until  it  has  been  loosened  by  gunpowder.  For  this  purpose  adit^- 
are  driven  in  on  the  bed-rock  40  to  70  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bank,  and  a  tunnel 
extended  at  right  angles  therefrom  to  some  distance  each  side  of  the  adit.  In  this  tun- 
nel a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  is  placed,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  kegs, 
and  fired  as  one  blast  by  a  train  laid  without.  In  this  manner  the  compact  conglom- 
erate is  broken  up,  and  the  water  then  rapidly  completes  the  work. 

The  sluices  are  often  made  double,  for  the  convenience  of  "cleaning  up"  one  of  them 
while  the  other  is  in  action.  The  process  of  "  cleaning  up  "  is  performed,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  works  and  the  richness  of  the  material  washed,  at  intervals  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  days,  and  consists  in  removing  the  pavement  and  blocks  from  the  bed  of 
the  sluice,  and  gathering  the  amalgam  of  gold  and  "rich  dirt"  collected  in  them,  and 
replacing  the  blocks  in  the  same  way  as  at  first.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  occasion 
to  reverse  the  position  of  the  blocks  and  stones  forming  the  pavement,  when  they  are 
worn  irregularly,  and  to  substitute  new  ones  for  those  which  are  worn  through. 

The  mechanical  action  of  the  washing  process  on  the  blocks  is,  of  course,  rapid  and 
severe,  so  as  to  require  a  complete  renewal  of  them  once  in  eight  or  twelve  .weeks. 
Some  miners  prefer  a  pavement  of  egg-shaped  stones  set  like  a  cobble-stone  pavement, 
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the  gold  being  deposited  in  the  interstices.  Most  of  the  slaices  are,  however,  paved 
with  rectangular  wooden  blocks,  with  or  without  stones,  as  described  above. 

Standing  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  long  sluices,  in  full  action,  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  process  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  amazement,  amounting  almost  to  terror,  as  the 
mnddy  mass  sweeps  with  great  velocity  onward,  bearing  in  its  course  bowlders  which 
add  their  din  to  the  roar  of  the  wat'Ci's,  the  whole  being  precipitated  down  a  series  of 
falls  or  dumps  at  ea'ch  of  which  it  is  caught  up  again  by  a  new  sluice  of  timber,  lined  as 
before  explained,  and  so  onward  and  downward  many  hundreds  of  feet,  until  the 
level  of  the  river  is  reached,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  "  bank."  At  each  of  these  falls  of 
25  to  50  feet  the  process  of  comminution,  begun  in  the  first,  is  carried  forward,  and  a 
new  portion  of  gold  obtained. 

Rude  as  this  method  of  saving  the  gold  appears,  experience  shows  that  more  gold  is 
saved  by  it  than  by  any  other  method  of  washing  yet  devised ;  while  the  economical 
advantages  it  offers  are  incomparably  greater  than  any  other.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
entirely  impossible  to  handle  so  vast  a  body  of  material  in  any  other  way  now  known. 
To  show  the  enormous  advantage  gained  by  the  present  systems  of  working,  compared 
with  those  formerly  in  use,  taking  a  miner's  wa^es  at  (3  per  day,  the  cost  of  handling  a 
cubic  yard  of  auriferous  gravel  is  as  follows :  with  the  pan,  $15,  with  the  rocker,  $3.75, 
with  the  long  tom,  75  cents,  with  the  hydraulic  process,  10  cents.  In  fact,  man  has  in  the 
hydraulic  process  taken  command  of  nature's  agencies,  employing  them  for  his  own 
benefit,  compelling  her  to  surrender  the  treasure  locked  in  the  auriterous  gravel  by  the 
use  of  the  same  forces  which  she  employed  in  distributing  it.  Certainly  by  no  other  means 
does  man  more  completely  change  the  face  of  nature  than  by  this  method  of  hydraulic 
mining.  Hills  melt  away  and  disappear  under  its  influence,  being  distributed  in  the 
river-beds  below,  every  winter's  freshets  carrying  to  lower  and  yet  lower  points  the  de- 
iritusy  while  whole  valleys  are  filled  with  clean-washed  bowlders  of  quartz  and  other 
rocks  left  behind  in  the  general  debacle.  Meanwhile,  the  Sacramento  and  its  tributaries 
flow  turbid  with  red  mud,  bars  are  formed  where  none  existed  before,  and  the  hydrog- 
raphy of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  changing  under  the  influences  of  the  same  causes. 
The  desolation  which  remains  after  the  ground  washed  by  the  miner  is  abandoned  is 
remediless  and  appalling.  The  rounded  surface  of  the  bed-rock  torn  up  with  picks 
and  strewn  with  great  bowlders  shows,  here  and  there,  islands  of  gravel  rising  in  ver- 
tical cliffs,  with  red  and  blue  stains  serv^ing  to  mark  the  ancient  level,  and  filling  the 
spectator  with  amazement  at  the  changes,  geologic  in  their  nature  and  extent,  which 
the  hand  of  man  has  wrought. 

Yield  of  the  placers. — The  question  of  the  average  yield  of  the  gravel 
deposits  of  Califoraia  has  attracted  much  attention  during  the  year, 
having  been  the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  part  pf  a  leading  newspaper 
and  a  prominent  magazine,  neither  of  which,  however,  developed  any  new 
facts  on  this  interesting  subject. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  gravel  region  between  the  Middle  and 
South  Yuba,  Mr.  Skidmore,  my  agent,  took  some  trouble  to  in  vestigate  this 
subject,  and  give  the  results,  at  least  so  far  as  prominent  claims  are  con- 
cerned, where  the  facts  are  attainable.  In  this  matter  he  is  indebted  for 
assistance  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Smith,  jr.,  of  the  North  Bloomfield  Gravel 
Company,  of  Nevada  County,  who  has  furnished  copies  of  his  mem- 
oranda relative  to  tests  made  on  the  grounds  of  that  company. 

At  the  North  Bloomfield  claim  two  hundred  and  forty  samples,  se- 
lected from  various  points  on  the  surface  and  on  the  exposed  banks  of 
the  workings,  were  carefully  "  panned,"  and  each  sample  or  pan  so  taken 
showed  one  or  more  "  colors  "  to  the  pan.  In  no  case  was  there  a  fail- 
ui^e  to  obtain  a  color.  Each  pan  contained  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  dirt. 

At  the  "prospecting  shaft"  of  the  same  claim,  two  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  the  following  method  of  sampling  was  adopted :  A  small  bucket- 
ful of  dirt  was  taken  ffom  between  every  two  sets  of  timbers — t.  e.,  at  in- 
tervals of  eight  feet — from  both  shaft  and  drifts.  This  dirt  was  selected 
from  top  and  bottom  of  the  drifts,  and  from  all  the  various  strata 
passed  through  in  sinking  the  shaft,  with  a  vjew  of  obtaining  an  aver- 
age of  the  dirt  exposed  in  the  ground  opened  by  these  works.  In  this 
manner  two  hundred  and  four  samples,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  5,027 
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pounds,  were  taken  from  1,632  linear  feet  of  drifts,  running  upanddowii 
the  channel.  These  were  carefully  panned,  with  the  following  results: 
5,027  pounds  of  dirt  and  gravel  yielded  0,0146  ounce  of  gold,  valued  at 
$2.75,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1.10  per  ton.  This  test  of  course  included  the 
richer  class  of  gravel  on  the  bed-rock,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and 
careful  test  by  hand-panning  which  has  come  under  our  observation. 

The  returns  from  the  workings  of  the  following  claims  are  calculated 
from  actual  measurement  and  the  records  of  the  respective  companies : 

Kansas  Company,  French  Corraly  Nevada  County. — ^Thie  company  owns  450  linear  feet 
on  the  channel.  The  bottom  gravel  being  strongly  cemented  was  run  tfarongh  a 
stamp-mill.  The  prodact  of  67,500  cnbio  yards  of  gravel  was  $223,000,  or  $3.33  per 
cubic  yard.  The  top  dirt,  washed  by  the  hydraalio  process^  yielded  $45,000.  TLe  ag- 
gregate yield  of  the  claim  was  $268,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  linear  foot  of  channel. 

Empire  Company ^  French-  Corral^  Nevada  County. — Bottom  gravel,  of  same  nature  as 
above,  crushed  by  the  mill  process,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  cubic  yard. 

Nebraska  Company,  French  Corral,  Nevada  County^ — Same  character  of  gravel  worked 
by  mill  process.  The  mill — 1ft  stamps — in  eleven  days  crushed  600  tons,  which  yielded 
$9,000,  or  $15  per  ton. 

American  Company's  Claims,  Sebastopol,  Nevada  County, — Up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1S71  there  had  been  washed  by  the  hydraulic  process  6,000,000  cubic  yards,  which  * 
yielded  $1,800,000,  or  30  cents  per  cubic  yard.    The  gravel  banks  have  an  average 
neight  of  120  feet,  and  a  granite  bed-rock.    From  1871  to  1873  the  yield  has  been  from 
25  to  30  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Blue  Tent  Company*8  ground,  Nevada  County. —The  top  dirt  of  several  claims  now 
owned  by  this  iifcorporation,  estimated  by  civil  engineers  as  5,13H,150  cubic  yards, 
washed  by  the  rude  hydraulic  process  in  use  before  the  invention  of  the  improved  ap- 
pliances, yielded  $780,000,  or  a  trifle  over  15  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Blue  Point  Company,  Smartsville,  Tuba  County. — ^Two  runs,  aggregating  ninety  days, 
during  which  time  93,944  cubic  yards  were  washed,  yielded  $115,7^,  or  $1.25  percubic 
yard.  The  banks  had  an  average  height  of  57  feet.  This  run  probably  cleaned  up  an 
extensive  area  of  bed-rock,  and  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  Amos  Bowman  has  made  careful  measurement  and  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  ground  washed,  the  product  and  the  average  yield,  at 
Smartsville,  Yuba  County,  and  obtains  the  following  results,  which  are 
given  in  the  round  numbers  approximating  the  actual  figures : 

Estimated  results  of  early  surface  washing...^ $4,000,000 

Results  of  deep  workings 6,000,000 

Quantity  of  ground  washed 25,000,000  cubic  yards 

Gravel  remaining  in  place 100,000,000  cubic  yards 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  average  yield  of  the  ground 
worked  since  the  introduction  of  improved  hydraulic  machinery  has 
been  about  25  cents  per  cubic  yard,  being  somewhat  higher  than  here- 
tofore supposed. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  additional  facts  in 
my  report  of  1872,  pages  119, 120. 

It  will,  however^  be-  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  favored  localities, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  contents  per  cubic  yard  or  ton  of  the  entire  au- 
riferous deposit  between  the  Yubas,  on  this  basis,  would  be  extravagant. 

Hydraulic  gravel  mining  is  considered  the  most  certain  and  reliable 
of  all  mining  when  the  deep  gravel  has  been  reached  and  worked  by 
such  a  system  as  will  enable  the  miner  to  clear  the  channel  to  the  bed- 
rock. The  deposit  is  virtually  inexhaustible,  and  as  wages  and  supplies 
cheapen  in  price,  and  new  and  improved  appliances  and  facilities  are 
brought  to  bear,  the  profits  of  working  steadily  increase. 

To  a  casual  observer  traveling  through  the  hydraulic  mines  and  gravel 
districts,  little  would  appear  except  streams  of  water  playing  against 
high  banks  of  gravel  with  enormous  excavations.  But  one  who  visits 
them  under  the  iiivitation  of  the  owner,  with  an  intention  to  investi- 
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giato,  and  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  closely,  will 
be  astonished  at  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  underground  works, 
a«  well  as  at  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  upon  reservoirs,  ditches, 
flumes,  sluices,  pipes,  tunnels,  shafts,  and  all  the  expensive  appliances 
necessary  to  such  operations. 

Tailings, — In  the  river-beds,  (^aiions,  and  gulches  which  have  formed 
the  outlet  of  hydraulic  mines  since  the  commencement  of  this  class  of 
mining  are  large  accumulations  of  **  tailings,''  rich  in  gold,  which  es- 
capea  under  the  primitive  processesof  washing  formerly  in  use.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  of  gold  and  quicksilver  under  those  rude  methods  of 
washing  has  been  estimated  at  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  gold  re- 
leased. This,  of  course,  has  run  off  in  the  tailings.  These  tailings  have 
choked  up  and  obstructed  the  natural  outlets  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seriously  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  hydraulic  ground  above 
them. 

During  the  year  1873,  Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  of  San  Francisco,  visited 
several  of  the  prominent  mining  regions  of  California,  with  a  view  to 
investigate,  in  the  interest  of  the  Bear  Kiver  Flume  and  Tunnel  Com- 
pany, the  past  experience  of  miners  in  this  class  of  operations.  From 
his  report  are  taken  the  following  extracts : 

Washing  for  gold  along  the  streams  of  California  commenced  in  the  fall  of 
1849,  operations  having  been  .carried  on  at  first  with  the  pan  and  .rocker,  or  othf  r 
equally  rude  utensils ;  these  primitive  and  comparatively  inefficient  implements  hav- 
ing been  largely  superseded  in  the  courae  of  a  year  or  two  by  the  long-torn  and  the 
sluice,  and  these  again,  not  long  after,  by  the  still  more  efficacious,  but  wasteful, 
hydraulic  process.  For  several  years  no  quicksilver  was  used,  ai)d  the  miners,  eager 
to  run  off  as  much  dirt  as  possible,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  much  water  and  work- 
ing their  apparatus  on  a  very  steep  grade.  As  a  consequence,  the  most  of  the  fine,  and 
even  a  large  percentage  of  the  coarse  gold  contained  in  the  gravel  taken  from  the 
gulches  and  river-bars,  passed  through  their  machines,  and,  escaping  into  the  swift- 
running  water,  was  deposited  along  the  beds  of  the  streams  farther  down. 

Heading  below  the  more  elevated  ridges  of  the  Sierra,  and  carrying  therefore  a  less 
volume  of  water,  the  creeks  and  rivers  in  this  iieighborhood  have  worn  for  themselves 
only  moderately  deep  channels  and  run  with  less  swiftness  than  the  larger  and  more 
precipitous  streams.  For  the  same  reason  the  banks  and  bars  were  here  originally 
very  rich  in  gold,  the  force  of  the  current  not  being  strong  enough  to  carry  it  far  down- 
stream. So,  too,  the  tailings  emptied  into  these  creeks  and  rivers  were  deposited  along 
their  beds  soon  after  passing  from  the  sluices.  Hence,  these  streams  began  to  fill  up 
early,  this  process  having  set  in  so  soon  and  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  much  of  the 
gold-bearing  gravel  upon  their  banks  was  covered  up  and  never  afterward  reached  ; 
nor  have  their  beds,  except  in  a  few  favorable  localities,  ever  yet  been  thoroughly 
worked  out.  With  each  succeeding  year  these  deposits  have  been  covered  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  the  chance  of  removing  them  before  these  channels  have  first  been 
emptied  of  their  contents  has  become  utterly  hopeless.  As  mining  operations  above 
increased  in  magnitude,  so  did  the  volume  of  this  debris  go  on  accnmnlatiug,  till  it  has 
come  at  last  to  so  obstruct  some  of  the  best  hydraulic  claims  as  to  render  them  worth- 
less, and  threatens  to  soon  close  up  many  others. 

These  tailings  began  their  encroachments  along  the  streams  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  making  lodgment  during  the  summer  to  be  partially  Swept  away  by  the  winter- 
floods,  each  year  adding  something  to  the  quantity  left  by  its  predecessor,  until,  the 
channels  being  filled,  the  banks  themselves  were  finally  covered  up,  and  many  a  rood 
of  rich  ground  was  buried  beneath  the  constantly-^accumulating  tide  of  slums  poured 
out  from  the  sluices  above.  Never,  since  they  begau'  to  collect,  have  they  been  more 
than  partially  removed,  the  winter  floods  having  merely  carried  off  the  lighter  and 
poorer  stuff  on  top,  lowering  the  mass  from  10  to  20  feet  of  a  season,  and  thus  leaving 
the  balance  in  a  highly  concentrated  form.  This  action  of  the  water,  while  floating  on 
the  worthless  material,  has  kept  the  surface-gravel  in  a  ceaseless  state  of  agitation, 
thereby  working  the  gold,  quicksilver,  sand,  and  sulphurets  constantly  to  the  bottom, 
where  rich  deposits  may  be  looked  for.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  it  follows  that 
the 'further  this  gravel  has  been  carried  down  stream,  the  less  gold  and  qucksilver  it 
will  be  likely  to  contain,  the  weight  of  these  metals,  and  more  particularly  the  mobil- 
ity of  the  latter,  causing  them  to  seek  the  bed-rock  before  they  have  traversed  any 
great  distance. 

In  addition  to  the  free  gold  known  to  have  been  lost,  such  quantities  of  quicksilver 
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aud  auriferoas  Baud  and  snlphurets  have  been  carried  oat  of  the  miners'  sluices,  as  well 
as  from  the  batteries  of  the  cement  and  quartz  mills,  and  lie  now  mixed  up  with  these 
tailings^  as  would  ^justify  their  being  rewashed  for  these  substances  alone.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  hydraulic  miners  that  from  one  to  five  tanks*  of  quicksilver  are  lost  to  every 
run  of  any  magnitude,  the  quantity  depending  upon  the  amount  of  gravel  put  through, 
the  length  of  the  run,  &c. ;  it  being  further  calculated  that  each  tank  of  this  metal 
escaping  carries  with  it  about  $100  worth  of  gold.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  some 
large  hydraulic  companies  in  Little  York  Township  have  lost  as  much  as  tweuty-five 
tanks  o^  quicksilver  in  a  single  season,  and  with  it,  of  course,  a  corresponding  amount 
of  gold. 

There  is  not  a  cubic  yard  nor  yet  perhaps  a  foot  of  these  tailing  but  will  yield, 
ander  pan- washing,  a  fair  prospect,  and  very  often  a  notable  quantity  of  gold.  Ex- 
amine them  where  we  will,  up  near  the  diggings  or  many  miles  belo^v,  on  the  surface 
or  near  the  bottom,  aud  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  will  be  found 
disseminated  through  them.  How  much  gold  wasburied  up  here  in  the  early  days, 
without  having  been  disturbed,  or  how  much  has  been  carried  down  and  lodged* in 
these  tailings  since,  is,  outside  of  certain  limits,  mere  matter  of  conjecture,  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  entertaining  on  this  point  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
'  As  examples  of  what  was  sometimes  effected  washing  over  these  tailings  in  a  small 
way,  the  following  are  cases  in  point :  In  1866  there  was  cleaned  up,  along  500  feet  of 
the  Greenwell  claim,  on  Birdseye  Creek,  this  being  the  extent  to-  which  uie  bed-rock 
could  there  be  freed  of  tailings,  the  sum  of  |96,000,  forty-two  thousand  of  which  con- 
sisted of  net  profits.  The  main  items  of  expense  were  labor  and  water,  then  muclt  higher 
than  at  present,  the  latter  costing  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  now  does.  Xhis  amount 
was  extracted  from  the  tailings  alone,  none  of  the  original  gravel  having  been  left 
here ;  in  fact,  the  bed-rock  itself  had  before,  been  cleaned  up  aud  closely  creviced. 
Birdseye  Creek  is  a  small  aud  rapid  stream,  and  even  now  contains  but  an  inconsider- 
able body  of  tailings  at  the  point  where  this  work  was  done,  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  above  its  junction  with  Steep  Hollow.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  third  of 
the  tailings  in  this  Creek  that  have  since  been  lodged,  and  are  now  lying  there,  and 
none  of  which,  except  the  small  quantity  mentioned,  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a 
second  washing. 

In  1865  a  short  line  of  sluices  was  laid  in  the  Kissell  claim,  near  the  lower  end  of 
Misscuri  Cafion.  After  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  had  been  washed  off  by  ground-slucing 
the  tailings  were  shoveled  into,  and  run  through  this  short  string  of  boxes,  and  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  $185  per  day,  a  force  often  men  being  employed.  The  gravel  washed  here 
lay  40  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  cafion,  and  was  therefore  of  a  much  poorer  quality 
than  that  underneath.  A  similar  apparatus  was  about  the  same  time  set  to  >york  in 
this  ca&on  at  a  point  a  little  higher  up ;  but  a  freshet  occurring  while  operations 
were 'in  progress,  this  sluice,  charged  with  over  $7,000,  was  covered  up  so  suddenly, 
and  to  such  a  depth,  that  neither  the  structure  itself  nor  it>s  contents  could  be  saved, 
nor  have  either  since  been  exhumed  from  their  slimy  bed. 

More  recently,  300  fent  of  the  tailings  along  Arkansas  Cafion  cleaned  up  t.o  a  width  of 
20,  and  to  a  depth  of  18  feet,  yielded  within  a  trifle  of  $7,000 — five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred clear  of  expenses.  Examples  to  the  same  purport  might  bo  indefinitely  multi- 
plied—the instances  cited  being  su£9cieut  to  illustrate  a  class  of  facts  numerous  and 
patent  in  this  section  of  the  mines. 

There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  an  abatement  of  the  supply,  and  as  little  cause  to 
fear  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  material.  The  region  ramified  by  the  streams  that  are 
to  receive  and  bring  to  hand  the  auriferous  debris  comprises  many  thousands  of  acres, 
sh  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  lofty  banks  and  deep-lying  beds  of  gold-bear- 
ing gravel ;  the  quantity  being  such,  that  the  inroads  made  upon  it  by  twenty  years 
of  active  working  have  done  little  more  than  fairly  prospect  it.  To  speculate  about  the 
length  of  time  required  to  exhaust  these  deposits,  is  to  deal  with  the  results  of  a  very 
remote  future. 

'Qoexy:  flaskst— B.  w.  B. 
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Mining  dUches  in  CaUfamia. 


1672. 

1873. 

1             • 

Coontiea. 

1 

a 

i 
1 

a 

8 

MM 

Amount  of  water 
used  per  day. 

1 

a 

• 

s 
J 

h 

-1. 

|1 

Amador 

46 
10 
22 
25 
54 

470 
219 
482 
42 
850 
2 

Inehet. 
5,980 
30,600 
3,050 
3.300 
6,720 
40 

9 
11 
22 

30 

54 

3 

4 

70 
5 

4 

<*\ 

76 

53 

30 

5 

1 
78 
50 
18 

2 

(*) 
.  »25 
4 
20 

148 

285 

490 

114 

850 

5 

50 

90 

12 

81 

(*) 

4 

707 

417 

200 

97 

4 
325 
213 
220 

(.." 

422 

100 

75 

Inekee. 
12.000 

Bntto 

5  000 

Calaveraa 

3,670 
2.200 

D*?l  Norte 

El  Dorado - 

6,720 

Fresno 

Inj'O , 

10,000 
15  000 

Klamath 

60 
3 
4 

10 
1 

74 

52 

100 

8 

21 

66 

4 

667 

364 

800 

97 

3 

363 

213 

220 

10 

7 

430 

100 

80 

10,000 

400 

8,860 

Lassen .^ 

700 

Los  Angeles  .-• 

8.860 

(*) 
300 

Mariposa 

,  Mono 

300^ 
36,225 

Novada 

38,000 
14  110 

Placer ^ .' 

Plumas  .: 

25.000 

5,700 

130 

12,2j0 

2,800 

10, 800 

500 

160 

47,  aso 

2,400 
5.000 

20.000 

5,700 

130 

11,650 
2,H)0 
9  000 

Sacramento 

4 

1 

66 

50 

18 

2 

1 

824 

4 

21 

'San  Bernardino 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Stanislaus 

500 

Tehama 

(*) 
46,950 

2,400 

4,500 

Trinity 

Tuolumne 

Yuba 

Total 

772 

5,618 

214,065 

775 

4,863 

214, 190 

•    *  No  returns. 

The  day  referred  to  in  the  above  table  is  probably  the  working  day 
of  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  and  the  miuers'  inch  is  the  quantity  flowing 
through  one  square  inch  of  aperture  under  six  inches  head,  or  about 
2J  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

This  industry  depends  so  directly  on  the  rain-fall  of  each  year,  that 
the  following  table  will  be  an  interesting  explanation  of  its  fluctuating 
condition  in  that  respect : 

Rain'tahle  for  SacrameniOf  aiTanged  aocarding  io  the  seasons,  shmdng  the  amount  in  inches 

during  twenty-four  years  jor  each  rainy  season. 


[Prepared  by  T.  M.  Logan,  MwD.] 

Years. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Total. 

Years.. 

Total. 

Years. 

Total. 

1849-'50 

36.000 
4.710 
17.980 
36.365 
20.065 
ia620 

185S-'56 

1856-'57 

1857-'58: 

1858-'59 

1859-'60 

1860-'«l 

13. 770 
10. 443 
18. 991 
16. 041 
22.626 
15.548 

• 

1861-'62 

1862-'63 

1863-'64 

1864-'65 

1865-'66 

1866-'67 

35.549 
11. 579 
7.868 
22.512 
17.924 
25.305 

ie67-'68 

186d-'69 -....-. 

1869-'70 

1870-'71 

1871-'72 

1872-'73 

32.769 

1850-'5l 

16.644 

ia5l-'52 

iej2-'53 

18r>3-'54 

13.572 

a  470 

24.052 

1854-'55 

14.208 

Maximum  quantity  of  rain  in  each  month,  minimum  in  each  month,  and  average  quantity  in 

each  month,  at  Sacramento,  since  1849. 


Quantity. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Maximum    ........  r 

15.0(1862) 
0. 6  (18^2) 
3.5 

ft.  5  (1854) 
0. 1  (1852) 
2.  J 

10. 0  (1849) 
0.5  (1865) 
3.0 

4. 3  (1855) 
0.0(1857) 
1.6' 

2. 5 (1860) 
0. 0  (1857) 
0.8 

0. 4  (1857) 
0.0 

Minimum 

Mftan  , 

0.0 

•    " 
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Maxitnum  quantity  of  rain  in  each  months  ^o. — Continued. 


t  Qaiuitity. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Mean .... 


July. 


0. 5  (1860) 

0.0 

0.0 


August. 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


September. 


1. 0  (1851) 

0.0 

0.0 


October. 


a  0(1858) 

0.0 

0.4 


Norember. 


6.7(1864) 
0.0(1850) 
1.9 


December. 


13.4(185d) 
0. 0  (1850) 
5.4 


QUABTZ-MINING. 

The  business  of  miDing  on  the  gold-bearing-qaartz  ledges  of  California 
has  been  prosecnted  with  great  energy,  and  has  been  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  success,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
exhibits.  Many  of  our  leading  mines  have  maintained  their  reputation ; 
others  of  no  previous  record  have  been  placed  on  the  list  of  dividend- 
paying  mines,  while  there  are  but  few  instances  of  failure  to  record. .  The 
reports  of  the  Idaho  and  Eureka,  of  Grass  Yalley,  which  have  long 
maintained  their  reputation  as  the  leading  mines  of  California,  will  be 
found  in  full  under  the  heading  of  ^^  Nevada  County,"  while  the  returns  of 
other  prominent  mines  will  be  found  under  the  heading  of  the  county  in 
which  they  are  situated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  yield  and  dividends  of  the  Idaho 
for  the  last  five  years : 

Years.  Gross  yield.  Biyidends. 

1869 $306,038  75  $170,500  00 

1870 J 18:^,450  23  37,200  00 

1871 407,301  16  2:J2,500  00 

1872 404,035  53  1(«,750  00 

1873.. 1,010,612  20  682.000  00 

Total  for  five  years 2,311,437  86    1,284,950  00 

The  Eureka,  of  Grass  Yalley,  has  paid  dividends  as  follows : 

1867-»68 $290,000 

1868-^69 264,000 

1869-70 400,000 

1870-71 360,000 

1871-72 : 

1872-73 260,000 

This  mine  has  disbursed  in  dividends,  up  to  the  close  of  1873,  the  sum 
of  $2,094,000. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  dividends  for  the  year  1873  of 
Galitbrnia  quartz-mines  having  offices  in  San  Francisco : 

Consolidated  Amador,  Amador  Counfcy (150,000 

Cederberg,  £1  Dorado  County 48,000 

Eureka,  Nevada  County 300,000 

Idaho,  Nevada  County 682,000 

Keystone,  Amador  Coanty 185,000 

•Black  Bear,  Klamath  County 45,000 

Many  other  mines,  such  as  the  Chariot,  of  San  Diego  County,  and  the 
Hite  mine,'  of  Mariposa,  belonging  to  private  parties,  have  yielded  large 
dividends  to  their  owners.  For  additional  information  on  these  points, 
obtained  too  late  for  insertion  at  this  place,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  present  volume. 

Several  of  our  leading  quartz-mines  have  within  a  few  years  passed 
into  the  possession  and  ownership  of  English  companies,  and  are  incor- 
porated in  London. 

The  following  tables  will  sbow  the  condition  of  these  mines : 
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Quartz-mills  in  C!a2(/brAta,  from  reports  of  County  (usessora. 


ConntiM. 


Alpioe 

Amadore  ... 

Butte 

Calaveras . . . 
£1  Dorado  . . 

Freano 

Inyo 

Kern 

Klamath . . . . 

Laason 

Los  Angoles 
Maripoaa  . . . 
Mono 


1872. 


i 


4 

S4 

17 

96 

40 

2 

3 

13 

4 

1 

1 

34 

3 


^ 


I 


SS3,000 
37,105 


100 

8,000 

8,000 

6,000 

75 

3,000 

18,000 

900 


1873. 


M 

6 

0 

}Z5 


15 

8 

34 

4U 


3 
15 
3 
1 
1 


§ 


81,000 
10.000 
S8,960 


5,000 


10,000 

200 

5,000 


1,400 


ConntiM. 


Nevada* 

Placer 

Plamaa 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

Sbasta , 

Sierra 

Sisklyon 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Tuba.... 


Total. 


1872. 


I 


46 

12 

14 

2 

7 
5 

24 
3 
2 

20 
4 


311 


«0 

g 

H 


105,633 

9,000 

30,000 


10,000 

800 

74,000 

3,000 

300 

7,000 


572,913 


1873. 


M 


14 
8 
2 
7 
2 

24 
3 
2 

23 


213 


g 


so 

I 


22,750 
33,500 


10,500 
500 

68,000 

1,000 

500 

12,000 


290^310 


*It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  retams  for  the  year  1873  from  the  counties  of  Nevada  and 
Mariposa.  These  counties  had,  in  1872,  80  mills,  and  crushed  an  aggregate  of  123,<^  tons  quartz.  The 
larise  gold-product  of  California  for  the  year  1873  is  evidently  due  to  the  increased  activity  in  hydranlio 
mining. 


QXTIGK8ILYEB. 

A  promineDt  featare  in  the  mineral  development  of  California  daring 
the  year  1873  has  been  the  great  number  of  new  discoveries  of  cinna- 
bar-ore. A  notable  fact  in  connection  with  these  discoveries  is,  that 
the  quicksilver  product  of  the  State  has  at  the  same  time  declined  ma- 
terially. This  being  the  case,  of  course  the  article  has*  risen  greatly  in 
price,  having  advanced  from  90  cents  in  January  to  $1.20  per  pound  in 
December.  This  is  due  to  the  decreased  production  of  the  principal 
mines,  to  which  we  have  looked  for  the  bulk  of  quicksilver  produced 
in  the  State.  As  California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which 
yields  this  necessary  article,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
numerous  deposits  found  during.  1873  will  in  time  rival  the  famous  old 
mines.  The  price  of  quicksilver  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
the  mining  interests  of  all  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territories,  and 
its  production  at  a  cheap  rate  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  mining 
population.  Competent  authorities  estimate  that  the  present  consump- 
tion on  the  Comstock  lode  alone  amounts  to  about  800  flasks  per  month, 
or  three-fourths  of  a  millioii  pounds  per  annum.  Including  this,  the 
entire  State  of  Nevada  is  estimated  to  consume  about  1,100  flasks  per 
month,  or  nearly  1,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  On  inquiry  at  the  ofOices 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  it  is  found  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  quicksilver  carried  by  the  road  during  the  year  went 
to  the  mills  at  the  Comstock  lode,  Nevada.  During  eleven  months  of  1873 
they  carriied  as  freight  415,597  pounds,  of  which  384,654  pounds  went 
to  Virginia  City.  Of  the  total  amount  carried,  35,947  pounds  went  east 
from  San  Jos6,  the  rest  from  San  Francisco.  That  from  San  Jos6  prob- 
ably came  from  the  New  Almaden  and  New  Idria  mines.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  in  1872  the  price  per  pound  was  85  cents,  and  that  ajb 
present  writing  it  is  $1.20  per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  variation 
in  price,  though  only  a  few  cents  i)er  pound,  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
ference to  the  mining  community. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  quicksilver  product  for  1873,  together 
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with  the  export  statistics,  is  from  the  Commercial  Herald,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

1871.  1872.  1873. 

Flaskt.         Flaake.  Flasks. 

New  AlmadeD  mine 18,7(«  17,753  12,000 

New  Idriamine 9,227  8,597  7,H00 

Redington  mine 2,126  2,456  4,200 

Sundry  other  mines 1,763  1,500  4,800 

• 

Total 31,881        30,306       28,600 

The  exports  to  the  different  countries  for  1872,  and  the  three  previous  years,  were  as 
follows : 


To—  1870. 

Flasks. 

New  York 1,000 

China - 4,050 

Mexico 7,088 

South  America ■....  1,300 

Australia 300 

British  Columbia 9 

Odher  countries 41 


1871. 
Flasks. 

800 
7,900 
3,081 
2, 200 
1,100 


187-2. 
Flasks. 

1,202 
4,810 
5, 038 
1,300 

643 
.2 

103 


1673. 
Flasks. 


1,900 

3,761 

508 

105 

11 

74 


Total 13,788      15,205      13,098        6,359 


And  our  exports  previously  have  been : 

Flasks. 

In  1869 24,415 

In  1868 44,506 

In  1867 28,853 

In  1866 30,287 

In  1865 42,469 

In  1864 36,927 

In  1863 26,014 

In  1862 33,747 

In  1861. 35,995 


Flasks* 

In  1860 9,448 

In  ia59 3,399 

In  1858 24,142 

In  1857 27,262 

In  1856 23,740 

In  ia55 27,165 

In  1854 20,963 

In  1853 12,737 

In  1852 900 


During  the  year  1873,  the  market  has  presented  many  unexpected  features.  The 
price  opened  in  January  at  90  cents,  was  advanced  in  February  to  92^  cents,  in  March 
to  95  cents,  at  which  figure  it  stood  on  the  first  of  April,  1873,  at  which  date  the  combi- 
nation expired  which  had  for  a  long  time  kept  under  one  control  the  entire  product  uf 
the  three  largely  producing  mines,  viz.,  the  New  Almaden,  the  New  Idria  and  the 
Redington.  The  sales  had  for  some  time  been  sharply  up  with  the  total  production, 
and  there  was  at  that  date  no  surplus  stock  whatever  on  either  the  home  or  any 
foreign  markets.  The  parties  who  owned  the  New  Idria  mine  were  also  the  parties 
who  enjoyed  the  combination  contracts  for  so  long  a  period,  and  they  were  of  course 
desirous  of  making  fresh  contracts  for  a  new  term,  whereby  they  could  continue  to 
enjoy  the  profits  of  handling  the  product  of  all  these  mines  on  a  commission  basis. 
The  Redington  Company,  however,  refused  to  make  any  such  arrangement,  preferring 
to  handle  tneir  own  products  and  realizing  that  there  was  no  longer  the  least  need  of 
any  combination  to  protect  them  from  competition  in  price,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
every  flask  of  quickiBilver  would  be  needed  for  local  consumption  quite  as  soon  as 
produced. 

Thus  from  the  1st  of  April,  1873,  there  has  been  no  combination  whatever  among  the 
three  large  mines  above  mentioned,  but  the  market  has  regulated  itself  by  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity.  The  price  continued 
95  cents  per  pound  until  June  24, 1873,  when  it  was  raised  to  $1,  advancing  in  August 
to  (1.10  per  poundj  and  still  again  on  the  18th  of  November,  1873,  to  9I>^  P^i*  pound 
in  gold,  cash,  at  wnich  figure  it  closes  the  year,  with  a  demand  for  export  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  market  to  supply.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  this  large  advance,  and  impossible  not  to  recognize  their  legitimacy. 
Briefly  stated,  the  whole  solution  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  very  large  decline  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  New  Almanden  mine,  which,  in  the  years  of  its  prime,  used  to  produce  fully 
3,500  flasks  per  month,  but  which,  during  the  year  1873,  has  not  produced  as  much  as 
1,000  flasks  per  mouth,  and,  indeed,  in  the  last  half  of  the  year  has  not  averaged,  it 
is  said,  750  flasks  per  month.  In  the  mean  time,  the  New  Idria  and  the  Redington 
have  no  more  than  held  their  own,  and  all  the  newly  opened  mipes  together  have  not 
made  a  total  product  to  exceed  an  average  of  400  flasks  per  month  for  the  whole  year ; 
the  deficit  of  the  production  of  the  New  Almaden  being  thus  2,500  flasks  per  month, 
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there  having  been  Bubstantially  do  gain  of  prodact  from  either  th^  New  Idria  or  the 
Hediugt'On,  and  only  a  total  gain  from  all  the  new  mines  together  of  not  oyer  400  flasks. 
The  market  has  heretofore  been  at  least  2,100  flasks  per  month  short  of  its  supply  in 
previous  years,  a  decline  of  over  one-half  in  available  stock.  The  first/effect  of  thii} 
was  to  cut  off  all  shipments  to  China  and  Mexico,  and  these  markets,  which  have  here- 
tofore drawn  from  California  as  much  as  20,000  flasks  per  year,  were  forced  to  send  to 
London  for  their  supplies,  where  they  met  with  a  market  only  moderately  well  stocked, 
and  totally  unable  to  supply  so  large  a  demand  thus  suddenly  precipitated  upon  it. 

The  same  journal  states  that  it  is  not  thought  possible  to  increase  the 
yield  of  the  Almaden  mine  in  Spain,  even  in  times  of  peace,  so  as  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  in  London ;  and  it  may  be  stopped  alto- 
gether on  acconnt  of  the  disturbances  in  Spain.  It  says  that  the  Kew 
York  market  alone  calls  for  from  500  io  600  flasks  of  quicksilver  per 
month,  and  the  home  consumption  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  such  that  not 
more  than  200  or  300  flasks  per  month  can  be  spared  for  export  to  New- 
York.  Such  being  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  quicksilver, 
now,  when  we  consider  the  demand  for  consumption,  we  find  that  such 
has  been  the  development  of  mining  industry  on  this  coast  that  our 
mills  now  consume  fully  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  two  years  ago, 
and  it  is  to-day  a  fact,  that  the  local  requirements  of  the  Pacific  States 
and  Territories  for  mining  purposes  are  so  nearly  equal  to  our  total  pres- 
ent production  of  quicksilver  as  to  leave  none  whatever  to  spare  for  for- 
eign export.  As  to  the  probabilitiy  of  an  increase  in  supply,  the  Herald 
says : 

It  would  appear  from  thetbest  obtainable  information  that  the  New  Almaden  does 
not  promise  to  yield  as  much  as  last  year,  and  may  not  safely  be  counted  on  to  produce 
over  750  flasks  per  month.  The  New  Idiia  promises  no  increase,  and  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  over  750  flasks.  The  Redington  mme,  which  has  during  the  past  year  been 
unable  to  reduce  all  its  ore,  by  reason  of  the  partial  giving  out  of  its  old  furnaces,  has 
for  the  past  six  months  been  constructing  two  new  furnaces,  on  the  Knox  &  Osborne 
Patent  plan  ;  and  will,  in  the  course  of  January,  1874,  place  them  in  operation.'  They 
liavo  been  very  carefuUv  constructed,  at  large  expense ;  and  are  claimed  to  be  by  far 
the  best  quicksilver  reduction  works  yet  constructed.  When  in  operation  they  may 
be  counted  on  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  Redington  mine  from  350  nasks  per  month — 
its  yield  for  the  past  year — to  say  600  flasks  per  month  ;  and  this  may  be  counted  on 
as  a  permanent  iucrease,  as  they  have  already  mined,  and  on  the  surface  10,000  tons  of 
ore,  and  the  daily  out-put  of  the  mine  is  fully  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  new  fur- 
naces. The  Redington  will  thus  make  good  the  deficit  over  last  year's  production  of 
the  New  Almaden,  so  that  the  three  principal  mines  together  will  produce  the  same 
aggregate  as  they  did  last  year.  This  would  still  leave  an  nnfiUed  requirement  of  at 
least  1,000  flasks,  on  the  consumption  figures  before  given,  and  this  can  only  be  made 
up  by  new  mines  coming  into  production. 

The  writer  (Mr.  Yale)  has  spoken  with  several  gentlemen  familiar  with 
the  quicksilver  interests  of  the  coast,  and  they  agree  that  the  view  taken* 
by  the  Herald  on  the  subject  is  the  correct  one.  The  "  monopoly  "  so 
long  existing  in  this  product  exists  no  longer ;  and  the  price  is  regulated 
by  the  well  known  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  obtain  reliable  data  as  to  the 
production  of  each  quicksilver  mine  in  California.  The  writer  regrets 
to  add  that  this  attempt  has  been  abortive,  but  better  results  are  hoped 
for  next  year.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  was  that  so  many  differ- 
ent deposits  were  found  this  year  in  widely  separated  localities  in  the 
State,  of  which  there  had  been  nothing  but  newspaper  mention ;  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  the  names  of  parties  in  authority  who  could  give  reli- 
able figures,  and'in  numerous  cases  these  parties  when  found  refused  to 
make  the  anairs  of  their  mines  public.  Letters  written  to  superintend- 
ents or  owners  were  never  answered,  or,  when  answered,  the  informa- 
tion was  declined,  or  the  writer  was  referred  to  other  parties  who  could 
not  be  found.  One  reason  for  this,  in  connection  with  the  new  mines, 
is,  that  the  local  newspapers  had  so  systematically '<  puffed "  certain 
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<^ claims^  that  the  owners  did  not  like  their  mines  to-be  compared  witli 
others  more  favored,  since  in  most  instances  the  mines  are  for  sale.  In- 
deed, it  was  found  on  close  examination  that  only  a  small  proportion  of 
kny  of  the  new  mines  are  producing  at  all ;  others  are  turning  out  a  few 
flasks,  while  two  or  three  give  evidence  of  becoming  some  day  very  val- 
uable. The  majority  of  them,  however,  are  hardly  prospected,  and  do 
not  as  yet  deserve  the  name  of  mines.  Some  work  is  doing  on  most  of 
them,  though  the  majority  of  the  owners  are  slowly  opening  their  claims 
so  as  to  place  them  in  a  condition  favorable  for  sale. 

The  following  statement  gives,  as  far  as  could  be  obtained,  the  amount 
of  quicksilver  yielded  by  producing  mines  during  1873 :  New  Almaden, 
11,042  flasks 5  New  Idria,  7,600  flasks;  Redington,  4,200  flasks;  Great 
Western,  651  flasks;  Manhattan,  621  flasks;  Summet,  75  flasks;  Am- 
erican, 128  flasks;  Napa,  199  flasks;  California,  995  flasks;  PhoBnix, 
880  flasks ;  Washington,  197  Sflasks. 

Among  the  important  mines  which  have  been  producing,  but  from 
which  no  returns  are  obtainable,  is  the  Saint  John,  near  Vallejo.  The 
Yallejo  Chronicle  says  of  it,  in  a  late  issue : 

The  Saint  John  qnicksilver  mine  has  now  been  producing,  since  July  1, 1873,  and  is 
proving  a  mine  of  wealth  to  its  proprietors,'  The  average  production  of  quicksilver 
from  this  mine,  since  the  date  given,  has  been  200  flasks  per  mouth,  some  months  the 
yield  reaching  as  high  as  300  flasks,  and  then  again  falling  to  a  much  lower  amount. 
In  the  Wilson  drift — making  the  third  level — ^which  the  workmen  have  recently  been 
engaged  in  running,  metal  ha^  been  struck.  Ore  is  also  being  stiU  takeu  out  in  the 
Vaik'jo  drift.    The  mine  is  now  employing  about  sixty  mep. 

The  Lost  Ledge  in  ^N'apa  County  produced,  with  a  retort,  about  20  or 
30  flasks ;  and  tlie  Sonoma  mine  has  produced  50  flasks  during  the 
year.  The  Missouri,  in  Napa  County,  produced  with  a  retort  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S73,  and  January,  1874,  about  16  or  20  flasks  of  quicksilver,  but 
nothing  previous.  The  Sonoma  or  Thompson  mine  at  Pine  Flat  com- 
pleted its  furnace  in  January,  1874,  and  cleared  up  about  50  flasks  at  the 
first  run. 

The  Manhattan  mine,  spoken  of  above  as  having  produced  621  flasks, 
has  only  run  its  furnace  during  the  last  eight  months  of  1873.  The 
Oakville  or  Napa  produced  from  June  21, 1872,  to  January  1,  1873,  180 
flasks.  From  January  1,  1873,  to  June  1, 1873,  it  produced  199  flasks. 
The  mine  shut  down  in  June,  1873,  and  is  now  in  the  bankrupt  court. 

The  Panoche  or  Cerro  Bouito  mine  in  Fresno  County  will  shortly  bQ 
supplied  with  reducing  works,  when  it  will  be  placed  on  the  list  of  pro- 
ducing mines.  The  Knox  and  Osborne  furnace  at  the  mine  is  nearly 
cfomjileted  and  will  reduce  24  tons  per  day.  The  ore  is  reported  to  be 
very  rich. 

Among  those  mines  which  have  produced  little  or  nothing  this  year 
may  be  mentioned  the  Lake,  in  the  county  of  the  same  name^  the  Key- 
stone, in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  j  the  Abbot,  in  Colusa  County ;  the 
Yellow  Jacket,  Hasbrouck,  Ida  Clayton,  Pine  Mountain,  Lodi,  and 
Geyser,  at  Pine  Flat ;  the  Valley,  Pioneer  or  B^U,  Last  Chance,  and 
Guadeloupe. 

Quite  a  number  of  other  claims  might  be  mentioned,  which  are  now 
being  prospected.  Some  of  those  spoken  of  are  wor'king  with  retorts,  but 
until  fdmaces  are  supplied  the  product  will  be  very  small. 

The  Saint  John  mine  is  quite  a  promising  one.  The  mine  and  works 
are  located  on  the  Wilson  Hill  ranch,  Ave  miles  from  Vallejo,  Solano 
County,  in  the  range  of  high  hills  that  form  a  portion  of  the  Coast 
Range.  The  hills  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley  were  long  since  known  to 
contain  quicksilver.  In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  John  Neate  first  became  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  valuable  ores  in  that  locality,  and  made  the 
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a 

first  exploration.  .la  1858,  he  placed  before  capitalists  specimens  of 
cinnabar  taken  therefrom.  They  discoaraged  the  opening  of  any  new 
quicksilver  mine,  stating  as  a  reason  that  the  sapply  was  greater  than 
the  demand.  Under  these  discouraging  circumstances  prospecting  was 
continued  on  a  small  scale  for  several  years  until  the  appreciation  of 
quicksilver  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  use  of  Calitornia  mines 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  San  Francisco  capitalists,  through  whose 
efforts  several  promising  mines  have  been  opened  in  the  Coast  Kange 
counties  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Among  these  is  the  Saint  John 
quicksilver  mine,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Vallejo  Chronicle : 

This  mine  and  works  are  located  on  the  Wilson  Hill  ranch,  five  miles  directly  north 
of  Vallejo,  in  the  range  of  hieh  hills  that  forms  a  portion  of  the  Coast  Range.  The 
ledge  rnns  southeast  and  northwest,  near  the  snmmit  of  one  of  the  hif^hest  hills  in 
the  ran^e«  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  aboat  forty  dea^rees.  It  was  opened 
by  a  drift  20  feet  below  the  outcrop,  developing  a  width  of  30  feet  for  the  ledge,  with 
15  per  cent,  ore  all  the  way  through.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  or  drift,  or  at  the 
'^  wall,"  on  the  east  side,  the  workmen  have  gone  down  with  an  incline  for  a  distance 
of  50  feet ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  excavation  where  the  largest  deposit  of  rich  ore  has 
been  found.  From  the  mouth  of  the  incline,  down,  the  rock  grew  richer,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  inclineshows  a  solid  mass  of  50  or  60  per  cent.  ore.  The  superintendent  is  running 
a  tunnel  to  tap  the  ledge  on  a  level  173  feet  below  the  outcrop.  At  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  west  of  the  location  of  the  above-described  ledge,  near  the 
snmmit,  a  little  prospecting  has  been  done,  developing  a  vein  6  feet  wide,  containing 
a  lead  of  very  rich  metal,  6  inches  in  width,  with  a  foot  and  a  half  of  paying  ore  on 
each  side,  which,  when  first  discovered,  was  only  the  thickness  of  one's  hand,  growing 
wider  as  they  went  down  upon  it.  The  lode  of  this  portion  of  the  mine  has  been 
traced  and  explored  for  half  a  mile,  and  at  intervals  of  25  feet  shows  the  outcrop  of 
metal  of  exceedingly  rich  character. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is  located  the  smelting  works  of  the.company.  The  fur- 
nace is  constructed  of  brick,  in  a  circular  form,  between  9  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  13  feet  hish.  The  largest  diameter  of  this  furnace  inside  is  4  feet  and  6  inches ; 
it  has  a  depth  of  12  feet ;  the  chamber  is  **  charged  "  by  filling  it  with  ore  and  coke — 
a  layer  of  each,  one  above  another—and  its  capacity  is  eight  tons  every  twenty-four 
hours.  There  are  five  condensing  chambers  altogether,  situated  about  10  feet  apart, 
connected  by  a  long  brick  flue,  each  chamber  gathering  some  quicksilver ;  but  in  the 
fifth  chamber  little,  if  any,  is  found,  the  vapor  having  condensed  before  reaching  that 
point  ]  the  smoke  then  passes  off  into  a  chimney,  thence  into  the  atmosphere. 

At  the  tirst  week's  run  of  this  furnace  50  flasks  of  quicksilver  were 
produced,  and  the  mines  have  probably  turned  out  about  200  flasks  per 
month  for  the  last  six  months  of  1873.  This  statement  may  be  too  low, 
although  it  is  made  on  the  assertion  of  parties  competent  to  judge. 
However,  the  Benicia  Tribune,  a  paper  published  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mine,  places  the  production  at  300  flasks  per  month.  Definite  informa- 
tion on  this  point  was  refused  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mine. 

The  Phoenix  is  the  principal  of  the  Pope  Valley  mines.  This  place  is 
eighteen  miles  from  Saint  Helena,  ^N'apa  County.  The  Phoenix  is  said 
to  produce  about  50  flasks  per  week  out  of  about  125  tons  of  ore.  Most 
of  the  good  ore  is  taken  from  the  "  Antone  spout,''  nearly  at  the  end  of 
the  main  tunnel.  The  deposit  runs  all  the  way  from  3  to  18  feet  in 
thickness.  The  mine  has  been  successfully  worked  for  over  three  years, 
and  has  a  Knox  &  Osborne  furnace,  the  second  of  the  kind  ever  built. 
A  No.  8  Blake  pump  is  required  to  keep  the  mine  free  from  water.  The 
machinery  consists  of  a  12horse-power  pumpiug-engine  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft,*  and  a  12-hor8e-power  for  driving  the  Boot  blower  at  the  fur- 
nace. This  mine  produced,  during  six  months  of  1872,  1,047  flasks  of 
quicksilver.  It  was  discovered  in  1861  by  John  Newman,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1871  that  operations  were  conducted  systemati- 
cally. Up  to  January,  1871,  960  flasks  of  quicksilver  were  produced. 
From  April,  1871,  to  October  of  the  same  year,  764  flasks  were  produced, 
and  this  year,  880  flasks. 

The  Washington  mine  is  also  located  in  Pope  Valley.    The  ore  is  all 
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taken  from  a  cut  in  the  hillside,  and  as  the  mine  is  being  worked  on  a 
lease,  no  systematic  developments  are  carried  on.  It  is  said  to  tarn  out 
30  flasks  per  month  from  100  tons  of  ore,  the  extracting  and  reducing  of 
which  costs  only  $4  at  the  mine.  No  machinery  is  employed.  The  fur- 
nace is  the  same  as  those  used  at  New  Almaden,  and  a  section  of  iron 
condensers  attached.  It  is  charged  ten  times  a  month,  with  ten  tons 
for  a  charge.  This  mine  produced,  in  1872, 127  flasks,  working  on  a 
small  scale.  It  run  eight  months  in  1873.  As  they  use  adobes  they 
cannot  work  after  the  rains  set  in.     It  produced,  in  1873, 197  flasks. 

The  -^tna  mine,  a  combination  of  the  Silver  Bow,  Valley  and  Pope 
mines,  has  a  furnace  of  the  Knox  and  Osborne  type,  but  the  production 
is  as  yet  unimportant. 

The  Great  Western  mine,  in  Lake  Ooiinty,  is  another  of  the  very 
promising  mines  now  producing  quicksilver.  They  have  a  10-ton  fur- 
nace, and  are  working  65  men  at  present  writing.  The  mine  produced, 
in  October,  290  flasks;  in  November,  191  flasks,  and  in  December,  170 
flasks,  or  651  in  all,  during  the  time  the  furnace  has  been  running. 
The  following  description  of  the  mine  was  written  by  Mr.  Skidmore 
after  a  visit  in  August,  1873. 

The  Great  Western  Quicksilver  Mine  is  situated  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Saint  Helena  Range,  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  sea-level  and 
about  1,000  feet  above  Saint  Helena  Canon — distant  sixteen  miles  from 
Galistoga.  .  The  mineral-bearing  matter  has  a  width  of  from  30  to  50  feet, 
and  consists  of  a  serpentine  and  talcose  formation,  associated  with  chlor- 
ite and  shales,  the  whole  mass  irregularly  impregnated  with  cinnabar, 
and  containing  ores  of  various  grades,  from  one  per  cent,  to  pure  cinna- 
bar. The  ground  has  been  explored  for  a  length  of  1,500  feet  by  numer- 
ous tunnels,  and  a  large  proportion  proved  to  be  mineralized  to  a  profit- 
able degree.  The  workings  of  the  mine  through  the  various  tunnels, 
which  attack  the  ore-body  at  right  angles  to  its  course,  have  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated  its  continuity  and  richness  for  more  than  ],000  feet  in 
length  and  an  average  depth  from  '* grass  roots"  to  floor-sills  of  lower 
tunnels  of  150  feet— leaving  apparently  the  best  ground  under  these 
floors  to  be  developed  by  shafts. 

The  ore-body  has  been  tapped  by  eight  tunnels.  Four  of  these— the 
upper  tunnels — may  be  considered  as  mere  prospecting  tunnels,  though 
available  for  the  extraction  of  surface-ores.  Of  the  four  lower  tunnels, 
the  main  adit.  No.  8,  attacks  the  deposit  from  the  southeast  side, 
running  under  a  ridge  100  feet  higher  than  its  mouth,  and  Connecting 
(when  completed)  by  means  of  a  main  drift  with  three  lower  tunnels  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  When  this  work  is  completed,  the  entire 
product  of  the  mine  will  be  run  out  through  this  tunnel,  in  cars,  over  a 
tramway  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length,  to  the  ore-chute,  where  it  is  dumped 
on  the  feed-floor  of  the  furnace,  100  feet  below,  thereby  saving  handling 
and  hauling  of  the  ores. 

Pending  the  completion  of  this  work,  the  tunnels  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge  are  being  vigorously  driven  on  the  ore-deposits,  and  a  shaft  is 
being  sunk  on  No.  8  for  a  new  level,  and  "raising"  to  surface  is  pro- 
gressing. No  extensive  and  rich  chambers  or  deposits  have  as  yet  been 
struck.  The  entire  mass  is  permeated  with  veins  of  cinnabar,  alternately 
contracting  and  expanding,  but  showing  the  remarkable  feature  of  a 
uniform  and  continuous  widening  with  depth.  In  fact,  in  all  the  faces 
of  the  various  drifts  and  tunnels,  the  faces  look  better  ou  the  floor  than 
on  the  roof.  This  indicates  that  the  present  deposits  are  stringers  or 
exflorescences  of  larger  deposits.    These  stringers  are  sometimes  mere 
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seams,  but  are  nowhere  absent  in  any  part  of  the  works,  and  in  some 
parts  have  an  expansion  of  5  to  10  feet. 

The  property  was  acquired  a  year  since  by  a  few  shrewd  capitalists  of 
San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  about  one-tenth  of  what  the  same  prospect  would 
now  command.  They  have  quietly  and  steadily  proceeded  in  its  devel- 
opment, having  expended  some  $50,000,  and  are  now  about  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  perseverance  and  enterprise.  But  few  except  the  owners . 
have  known  of  the  existence  of  a  property  which  at  no  distant  day  will 
compete  in  production  with  the  New  Almaden  and  Eedington. 

The  furnace  was  built  on  the  plans  of  Biotte  and  Luckhardt,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
provided  with  double  sets  of  condensers  with  capacity  sufficient  for 
running  another  furnace  of  equal  size,  which  will  no  doubt  soon  be  erect- 
ed, as  even  now  the  ore-supply  will  exceed  the  facilities  of  reduction. 
The  object  of  two  sets  of  condensers  is  that  one  may  cool  while  the  other 
is  in  operation,  thereby  insuring  continuous  runs.  The  company  own 
several  hundred  acres  of  well-timbered  land,  and  are  receiving  wood  at 
$2.50  per  cord.  Mr.  Luckhardt  estimates  the  cost  of  treatment  of  ores 
at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  ton,  and  the  loss  of  quicksilver  at  from  5  to  6 
per  cent,  of  the  average  assay  of  the  ores.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, taking  into  consideration  cheapness  of  labor  and  fuel,  and  conven- 
iences for  extracting  and  delivering  ore  from  so  vast  a  deposit,  it  would 
seem  that  a  fair  proiit  may  be  made  on  1  per  cent,  ore,  and  a  large  reve- 
nue derived,  by  the  construction  and  operation  of  another  furnace  of 
equal  capacity,  even  of  this  low  grade  of  ore.  However,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  average  yield  will  run  below  2J  per  cent.,  and 
even  5  per  cent,  may  be  looked  upon  as  reasonable.  The  extent  of  sup- 
ply is  practically  unlimited  for  many  years  unless  the  reducing-machin- 
ery  should  be  largely  increased.  The  appliances  of  the  mine  are  first 
class,  and  show  the  exercise  of  skill,  experience,  and  judgment  in 
planning  and  execution.  This  is  manifest  in  the  construction  of  furnaces, 
(^utes,  roads,  and  handling  of  water. 

The  Quicksilver  Company,  owning  the  New  Almaden  mine,  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  produced,  during  1873, 11,042  flasks  of  quicksilver  of  76J 
pounds  each,  being  an  average  monthly  production  of  920  flasks.  The 
production  for  the  several  months  was  as  follows : 


Flasks. 

January «« 1,325 

February 1,232 

March 875 

April 1,000 

May 1,100 

June 910 

July 800 


Flaslu. 

August 735 

September 615 

October 700 

November 750 

December 1,000 


Total 11,042 

This  product  was  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Flasks. 

Delivered  D.  O.  Mills,  under  contract  of  sale  which  expired  April 

1,1873 / 3,253 

Delivered  Thomas  Bell,  for  sale  on  account  of  the  company 7, 663 

On  hand,  December  31, 1873 , 126 

Total 11,042 

The  eaminfirs  from  all  sources,  as  detailed  in  the  manager's  report, 
were  $827,169.28.  The  expenditures  were  $398,666.01,  showing  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  while  the  outlay  for  prospecting 
and  dead- work  has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  former  years. 

3  H 
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After  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  (April  1, 1873,)  for  the  sale  of  the 
product  to  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  at  $50.50  per  flask,  the  company  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Thomas  Bell  of  San  Francisco,  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  product  for  one  year.  It  wajs  considered  fortunate  that 
the  old  contract  was  got  rid  of  at  a  time  when,  from  natural  causes,  the 
price  of  quicksilver  was  considerably  enhanced,  thereby  enabling  the 
company  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a  higher  price.  The  first-mortgage 
bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000  in  gold,  due  June  1, 1873,  has  all  been 
paid  and  canceled.  Through  the  extinguishment  of  this  funded  in- 
debtedness the  company  is  relieved  of  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
$35,000  in  gold. 

While  the  product  of  the  mine  has  fallen  off  largely,  as  compared  with 
preceding  years,  the  financial  condition  of  the  company  has  materially 
improved.  The  surplus  in  cash,  quicksilver,  and  ore,  after  paying  the 
first-morgage  debt  and  the  interest  due  January  1,  1874,  was  $320,000. 
The  second-mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  now  constitute  the 
only  outstanding  obligation. 

The  operations  of  the  mines  of  New  Almaden  are  shown  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Itandall,  the  manager,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1873,  to 
have  been  as  follows : 

Earnings : 

From  3,253  flasks  of  quicksilver  produced  from  January  1  to 
March  31,  sold  and  delivered  to  D.  O.  Mills,  esq.,  under 
contract  of  $50.50  per  flask $164, 276  60 

From  7,789  flasks  of  quicksilver  produced  from  April  1  to 
December  31,  as  follows:  Sales  of  5,638  flasks  through 
the  agency  of  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  at  current  market  prices 
for  account  of  the  company 410, 100  55 

Advances  on  2,025  flasks  consigned  to  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  for 
sale ^ 101 ,  250  00 

Amount  to  be  received  over  advances  on  2,025  flasks,  and 
value  of  126  flasks  at  the  mine,  estimated 70, 830  00 

From  rents  and  privileges 26,  729  84 

From  miscellaneous  sources 2, 322  04 

From  ore  account  increased 51, 659  75 

Total 827,169  28 

Expenses: 

Mine  and  hacienda  pay-rolls $317, 573  69 

Material  and  supplies  consumed 56, 244  29 

Miscellaneous  property 1, 314  38 

Taxes  and  miscellaneous  expenses 1 23, 533  65 

Net  earnings  for  1873 428,503  27 

Total. *• 827,169  28 


Showing,  as  compared  with  1872,  a  decrease  in  gross  earnings  of 
$82,249.07 ;  in  expenses  of  $58,993.17 ;  and  in  net  earnings  of  $23,255.90. 
Under  the  present  arrangement  for  sale  of  quicksilver,  the  company  re- 
ceives on  its  monthly  product  an  advance  of  $50  per  flask,  and  subsequent 
settlements  at  market  rates.    Half  the  quicksilver  is  now  delivered  in 
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irregular  flasks,  containing  67  ponnds,  thus  making  available  20,000 
flasks,  which  have  been  stored  at  the  works  for  many  years  as  unservice- 
able. The  quicksilver  which  is  intended  for  sale  in  Nevada  and  New 
York  is  delivered  to  Mr.  Bell  at  San  Jos6  instead  of  San  Francisco,  thus 
saving  freight  and  charges  amounting  to  25  cents  per  flask.  Th6  advance 
in  market  price  has  been  rapid.  In  May  it  was  95  cents  per  pound ;  in 
June,  $1;  in  August,  $1.10:  and  in  November  and  December,  $1.20; 
while  the  price  in  London  K>r  quicksilver  from  Spanish  Almaden  was 
£20  per  flask,  or  $1.25  per  pound. 
Mr.  Bandall  gives  the  following  interesting  details  of  operations: 

The  mine  pay-roUs  are  claesified  as  follows : 

Ore  paid  miners  by  thecarga * $101,55^  00 

Ore  cleaning  by  the  oorga 9,236  1)8 

ferrero ,...-  16,424  77 

Tierrasfrom  the  dump  and  mine 10,460  42 

Prospecting,  miners  by  the  day 12,878  00 

Yardage -. 71,684  19 

Timbermen  and  miners  by  the  day 13,067  50. 

Tramming 17,875  83 

Foremen 5,245  00 

Ijaborers  and  skilled  labor 15,524  12 

Wagon  transportation 1,979  37 

Total 275,928  18 

The  price  paid  for  mine  ore  averaged  $5.18  per  oarga  of  300  ponnds,  and  the  cost  for 
cleaning  it  was  47  cents  per  carga.  The  terrero  or  lowest  grade  ore,  picked  from  the 
damp,  and  the  tierras,  or  fine  screenings,  cost  respectively  an  average  of  $1.84,  and  30 
cents  per  carga.  For  ore  of  all  qualities  and  grades  the  cost  per  carga  was  $3.04,  in 
which  cost  are  included  all  expenditures  on  mine  pay-rolls.  Tne  dead- work  and  pros- 
pecting equaled  an  average  cost  of  $1.07  per  carga. 

The  hacienda  pay-rolls  amounted  to  $41,645.51  ,of  which  the  expenditures  were  for — 

General  account,  including  repairs $29,647  08 

Operation  of  railroad 2,789  19 

Operation  of  furnaces 0,209  24 

Total 41,645  51 

The  average  number  of  furnaces  in  operation  was  5^,  and  the  number  of  charges 
fired  and  roasted  was  185,  the  average  quantity  of  ore  in  each  charge  being  93,678  pounds, 
making  an  aggregate  of  17,330,375  pounds. 

The  furnaces  consumed  2,363  cords  of  wood,  at  an  average  cost  per  charge  of  $76.64, 
or  a  cost  per  carga  of  25  cents,  or  $1.28  per  flask  of  quicksilver  produced ;  coke,  char- 
coal, and  coal  were  used  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  adding  their  cost  to  the  value  of 
wood  consumed,  the  total  average  cost  per  carga  for  fuel  is  26  cents.  Taking  the  totals 
of  the  hacienda  pay-rolls  and  the  value  of  wood  consumed,  the  average  cost  per  charge 
for  roasting  ore  was  $301.75 ;  per  carga,  97  cents,  and  per  fiask  of  quicksilver  produced, 
$5.06. 

The  foUowing  is  a  comparison  of  these  oosts  with  those  for  the  same  purposes  in 
1872: 

1872.  1873.  1873. 

Wood,  average  cost  per  charge $78. 16.  $76. 64.  $1. 52  decrease. 

Wood, average  cost  per  carga 0.22.  0.25.  0.03  increase. 

Wood,  average  cost  per  flask 0.86.  1.28.  0.42  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  charge . «.  ^ 242. 05.  301. 75.  59. 70  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  carga 0.68.  0.97.  0.29  increase. 

Wood  and  pay-rolls,  cost  per  flask 2. 67.  5. 06.  2. 39  iucrcasc. 

The  low  grades  of  ores  reduced  account  for  the  increased  cost  per  flask  of  quick- 
silver produced,  and  the  same  cause,  with  the  fact  that  all  current  expenses  for  repairs 
are  Included  in  pay-rolls,  instead  of  being  made  a  separate  charge,  as  was  douo  last 
year,  explains  the  increase  shown  for  pay-rolls  and  wood. 

The  cost  of  11,402  flasks  of  quicksilver  was  $347,006.26,  or  $31.42  per  flask,  being 
$6.78  more  than  the  average  cost  in  1872. 
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Old  mine 17,M4 

Baa  l-nuidgco 349* 

Outside  mines 1,702 

Total 19,5954 

There  was  gatliereil,  moreover,  from  the  dampa  at  the  old  and  new  Planillas  8,909^1 
cargas  of  terrero,  sod  from  the  dumpB  and  the  mine  6S.1T6  cargas  of  tieiras.  The 
aggregate  prodaolion  of  cmde  material  was  thus:  90,680^  cargaa,  or  13,602<^^  hms, 
an  increase  of  19,234^  Daro^  over  the  previona  year.  Thla  inoreoae  is  in  low-grade 
ore,  aTeraging  a  yield  of  2  per  ceot.  of  qnicksilver,  and  requiring  to  be  mode  into 
ftdobos  01  snn-dried  bricks  before  roosting. 

The  mine  at  all  points  lins  been  and  ia  poor;  and  only  by  untirinfr 
exertion  has  it  been  possible  to  keep  the  furnaces  even  partially  supplied 
with  ore.  Both  extraction  and  prospecting  have  been  pnsbed  with  the 
utmost  energy,  9,233  feet  of  tunnels,  drifts,  cross-cuts,  and  shafts  bar- 
ing been  opened  during  the  year,  at  an  average  cost  of  $23,29  per  ran- 
niug  yard,  for  prospecting  or  communications.  The  total  expenditure 
for  dead-work,  including  timbering,  was  $97,629.69.  The  results  have 
proved,  however,  less  satisfactory  than  those  of  1871  and  1872 ;  and  the 
prospects  of  further  develoiiments  are  not  at  present  specially  encourag- 
iDg.  A  discovery  of  rich  ore,  made  in  April,  1873,  eventuated  in  disap- 
pointment, the  size  of  the  body  being  limited. 

The  product  of  this  property  during  the  period  of  21  years  and  three 
months,  ending  December  31, 1873,  was  as  follows: 

New  Almaden  mine,     573, 1^0  flasks,  or ^ 43,^45,  ?75ponDds, 

Enriquetta,  10,571  flasks,  or 806,  681  ponnds. 

Total 683, 721  flasks,  or 44,6*4,  656  ponnds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  product  of  all  the  fdmaces  for 
1873 : 


it 

Clusuid  qaantltjofora. 

Uontht. 

Gnoza. 

TlBmu. 

^^f^ 

Per  cent 

2:r 

:fnmb«r 

offluks. 

n 

IS 

IS 

1,011.000 

805. 000 

m'.m 

ii 

«ca.40o 

«s;iso 

iueiooo 
«i;ooo 

SH.OOO 

60U.OOO 

637!  mo 
m.<M 

635,000 

890,000 
1,035,000 

i;     DO 

1^            M 
1,            00 

i:~-,.oo 

1,  530,  150 

i,3n,iw 

6.90 
6.87 

3.59 
3.09 

10.10 
eios 

Total 

185 

a,<M,3T3 

8,838,000 

n.3JJ.31S 

1.87 

1.80 

11,0^8 

■  TblH  is  tbo  percentage  of  qnickiiilTorla  the  ore,  silde  from  the  t 
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The  annual  production  since  July,  1850,  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table: 


Dates. 


July,  1850,  to  Jone,  1851 

July,  1851,  to  June,  1852 

July,  1858,  to  Jane,  1853 , 

July,  1853,  to  Jane,  185% 

July,  1854,  to  Jane,  1855 

July,  1855,  to  Jane,  1856 :.... 

Jnly,  1856,  to  June,  1857 

July,  1857,  to  Jane,  1858 

Jnly,  1858,  toOctober,  1853 

Februarv,  1861,  to  January,  1869 : 

Pebraary,  1862,  to  January,  1863 

February,  1863,  to  August  1863 

November,  1863,  toDecemoer,  1864 

January,  1865,  to  December,  1865 

January,  1866,  to  December,  1866 

January,  1867,  to  December,  1867 

In  year  1868 

In  year  1869 

In  year  1870 

In  year  1871 

In  year  1873 • 

In  year  1873 

Total 


Flasks. 


Pounds. 


23,875 

1, 826, 437 

19,9S1 

1, 523. 956 

16,035 

1, 379, 677 

86,325 

8, 013, 862 

31,860 

8,437,290 

88,183 

8,155,999 

86,002 

1, 989, 153 

89,347 

1,245,045 

10,5t{8 

80:1, 982 

34.765 

2, 65}),  522 

40,391 

3,089,911 

19,564 

1, 496,  646 

46.816 

3, 535, 524 

47, 194 

3, 610. 341 

35,150 

8,  688, 973 

84, 461 

1,871,266 

85,038 

1, 960. 543 

16,898 

1, 292, 697 

14,000 

1,071.000 

18,763 

1, 435. 369 

17,753 

1, 358, 104 

13,000 

9ie,0(JD 

566,929 

35, 369, 298 

This  table  was  compiled  by  Mr.  Cronise  for  the  "  natural  wealth  of  Cal- 
ifornia," np  to  1867,  and  the  writer  has  added  the  product  of  each  year 
since  then,  to  make  up  the  sum  total.  It  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
immense  product  of  one  good  producing  mine. 

The  New  Idria  mine  in  Fresno  County,  which  produced  7,600  flasks 
this  year,  is  one  of  t|ie  more  important  mines  of  the  State.  Among  the 
Inines  owned  by  the  Kew  Idria  Company  are  the  Idria,  San  Carlos, 
Aurora,  Molino,  Washington,  Benada,  and  Victorener.  The  largest 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Idria  proper.  This  mine  has 
been  producing  constantly  since  1857.  The  underground  work  upon  it 
is  said  to  measure  four  miles.  This  year,  very  heavy  machinery  has 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  500  or  600  feet  deeper. 

The  Hattle-snake  mine  is  a  peculiar  deposit,  containing  native  quick- 
silver. It  is  located  in  Sonoma  County.  Two  cuts  have  been  made  in 
the  mountain,  from  both  of  which  tunnels  have  been  run.  Near  the 
surface  they  struck  a  mass  of  cinnabar  and  vein-matter  holding  free 
quicksilver.  Both  the  cinnabar  and  vein-matter  are  exceedingly  rich. 
The  free  metal  follows  the  blows  of  the  pick  and  trickles  down  the  sides 
in  globules.  A  gentleman  who  visited  the  mine  recently  states  that  he 
saw  dipped  from  a  hole  in  the  floor,  with  a  shovel,  a  mass  of  blue  clay, 
some  water,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  quicksilver  than  either.  He  saw 
an  oblong  piece  of  cinnabar  ore,  not  so  large  as  a  bag  of  shot, 
which  weighed  thirty  pounds;  it  was  valued  at  $25,  there  being  in  it 
only  sufficient  foreign  matter  to  hold  the  mass  together.  A  number  of 
specimens  of  this  kind  were  placed  in  a  sack,  and  after  it  was  lifted  up 
there  was  beneath  it  a  pool  of  metal.  All  the  work  done  in  this  mine 
as  yet  has  been  with  the  aid  of  old-fashioned  rockers  instead  of  furnaces. 
The  matter  from  which  it  comes  is  a  soft,  gray  rock,  impregnated  with 
mercury  globules,  which  are  easily  shaken  together  in  the  hand. 

Quicksilver  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Coast  range  at  different 
points  from  Napa  to  San  Bernardino.  A  deposit  has  recently  been 
found  in  the  latter  county,  but  as  yet  has  hardly  been  prospected.  The 
Fresno  County  mines  are  more  rich  than  numerous,  the  Idria  being  the 
principal  one.  The  Cerro  Bonito,  before  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  a  very 
promising  mine,  and  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  become  a  good  producing 
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mine.  The  Winter's  mine,  in  Monterey  County,  is  now  being  worked, 
but  as  yet  is  producing  nothing.  Several  other  small  claims  are  in  like 
condition  in  that  county. 

Quicksilver  was  first  discovered  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  in  1863, 
and  the  mine  was  caUed  the  Sierra.  The  San  Pedro,  adjoining  it,  was 
soon  discovered^  and  then,  a  short  distance  from  the  two,  was  found  the 
Josephine.  This  was  purchased  by  capitalists,  and  some  $100,000  ex- 
pended upon  it.  A  handsome  furnace  was  erected  and  commodious 
quarters  for  the  men.  This  mine  is  now  beiug  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
The  Libertad  mine  is  on  the  same  ground  formerly  owned  by  the  Sierra 
and  San  Pedro  mines.  Work  has  l^n  temporarily  discontinued  on  this 
claim  on  account  of  water.  The  Quien  Sabe,  in  this  county,  has  lately 
struck  a  quantity  of  rich  ore,  and  the  owners  intend  shortly  to  erect  a 
furnace.  The  Pine  Mountain  also  has  good  ore,  but  has  produced 
nothing  as  yet.  The  Keystone  mine,  which  was  bought  by  English  capi- 
talists, has  produced  nothing  this  year.  Several  other  mines  are  in  the 
vicinity,  none  of  which  have  produced  this  year,  for  various  reasons, 
the  principal  of  which  is  want  of  capital.  There  are  also  several  mines 
in  Oolusa  County,  prominent  among  which  are  the  Abbot,  Buckeye  and 
Chapin.  The  veins  already  opened  are  doing  well,  and,  with  imperfect 
works,  have  more  than  paid  expenses.  At  Sulphur  Sprmgs,  where  most 
of  the  cinnabar  ore  in  the  county  is  found,  are  several  good  mines. 
Several  of  these  have  been  producing  small  quantities  of  quicksilver  by 
the  aid  of  retorts.  The  shipments  from  this  locality  are  stated  by  the 
freight-agent  to  be  about  ten  flasks  per  week. 

Santa  Clara  County  contains  the  far-famed  New  Almaden  mine. 
Sonoma,  Ifapa  and  Solano  Counties  contain  large  areas  where  cinnabar 
has  been  found  and  many  good  mines  will  no  doiibt  soon  be  developed 
there.  This  year  there  has  been  little  real  mining  done  on  the  majority 
of  the  claims,  most  of  them  being  only  as  yet  partially  prospected. 

The  cinnabar  ore  occurs  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
Passa  County,  the  area  covered  by  it  in  a  general  way  being  not  less  than 
forty  or  fifty  square  miles.  A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin,  in  speaking 
of  the  mines  of  this  county,  says : 

The  most  productive  district  has  for  its  center  Mount  Saint  Helena,  an  irregalar 
volcanic  cone,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  rising  abruptly  on  every 
Hide  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet.  Scattered  throughout  the  foot-hil]s  that  encircle,  and  the 
lower  ranges  that  flank,  this  mountain,  this  cinnabar  field  reaches  north  and  east  into 
Lake  and  westerly  into  Sonoma  County.  Here  more  than  a  hundred  company-claims 
have  already  been  taken  up,  while  the  work  of  prospectiuff  is  still  actively  going  on. 
Some  of  these  claims  have  a  very  good  and  others  but  an  indmerent  show  of  surface-ore. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  croppings  or  top-deposits  are  rich,  and  ofben  very  exten- 
sive. Upon  twenty-five  or  thirty  claims  a  good  deal,  and  upon  about  an  equal  number  a 
moderate  amount,  of  work  has  been  done,  the  balance  being  held  for  speculation,  with 
only  enough  work  performed  to  keep  possession  under  the  local  law.  In  some  instan- 
ces the  claimants  have  not  the  means  to  open  their  grounds,  and  would  give  parties 
wiUing  to  undertake  the  work  a  liberal  interest  for  developing  them.  Several  compa- 
nies have  a  large  force  of  men  employed,  and  have  expended  as  much  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  good  deal  more,  in  opening  up  and 
improving  their  mines.  The  mode  of  exploration  is  by  open  cuts,  shafts,  and  tunnels, 
the  improvements  consisting  mainly  of  steam-engines  lor  noisting,  pumping,  and  blast 
purposes,  with  furnaces,  retorts,  roads,  buildings,  &o.  Most  oi  the  furnaces  erected 
Bere  are  of  the  Knox  &  Osborne  patent,  which  seems  to  have  a  preference  over  aU  others. 
In  some  cases  the  miners  have  recourse  to  a  very  rude  and  simple  style  of  furnace  as  a 
makeshift  to  get  out  a  few  flasks  of  quicksilver  to  help  keep  down  preliminary  ex- 
penses, this  commodity  bein^  now  of  as  ready  sale  as  gold  bars  themselves.  This  metal 
occurs  here  to  some  extent  in  a  free  state,  though  generally  combined  with  sulphur 
and  other  minerals,  in  the  form  of  an  ore.  Where  found  in  any  considerable  quantity 
in  a  free  state,  it  goes  a  lon^  way  toward  defraying  the  cost  of  development,  the  miners 
sometimes  coUecung  in  a  single  claim  as  much  as  forty,  and  even  sixty  and  a  hundred, 
pounds  daily. 

The  ores  in  this  vicinity,  though  mostly  obtained  thus  liar  from  near  the  snrfiMe,  havo 
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yielded  from  2  to  6  per  oent.  of  metal— averaging,  perhaps,  4  per  cent.  In  view  of  their 
ahnndance,  and  the  email  cost  at  which  they  can  he  mined  and  reduced,  even  1  per 
cent,  ore  would  leave  fair  margins  for  profit.  Mining,  haulingj^nd  reduction  can  be 
done  here  at  a  cost  of  (5  or  |6  per  ton,  the  country  about  prodncnig  the  staples  of  sub- 
sistence in  abundance,  while  wood  and  water  are  everywhere  in  good  snpjply.  Under 
conditions  so  favorable  there  can  be  little  question  but  the  production  of  quicksilver 
will  be  soon  increased  to  a  degree  that  will  work  a  material  reduction  of  prices,  however 
much  the  consumption  of  this  article  may  meantime  l>e  extended. 

Some  prospecting  for  quioksilver  has  also  been  done  in  Trinity 
County  on  mines  discovered  in  tlie  fall  of  1872.  One  Of  the  claims,  now 
owned  by  San  Francisco  capitalists,  has  recently  been  worked,  and  nu- 
meroQS  oth^  claims  are  being  prospected  by  parties  who  are  developing 
them  by  their  own  labor.  Cinnabar  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  small 
quantities  this  year  in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada*  It  is  also  stated 
tiiat  it  exists  in  the  soutiieast  part  of  Nevada.  In  referring  to  this  the 
Pioche  Becord  says : 

The  Sevich  Indians  inhabit  that  part  of  the  Colorado  YaUey  that  lies  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgin  and  the  Big  Cafion — a  region  of  country  believed  to  be  rich  in 
minerals,  but  which  nas  been  but  very  little  prospected.  The  Seviches  use  a  bright 
red  paint,  and  trade  it  to  neighboring  tribes,  which  is  believed  to  l>e  genuine  photosul- 
phide  of  mercury  or  cinnabar.  Believing  thcPiutes  had  Just  received  their  annuities, 
the  Seviches  recently  visited  their  camps  on  the  Muddy,  with  large  quantities  of  it, 
intending  to  "  swap  "  it  for  some  of  the  gim-cracks  they  supposed  tne  Flutes  would  be 
possessed  of.  Some  prospectors,  who  happened  along  at  the  time,  examined  the  natu- 
ral paint  and  pronounced  it  identical  with  the  vermilion  found  in  the  New  Almaden 
S[uicksilver  mine  in  California.  The  early  Spaniards  were  led  to  that  famous  mine  by 
udians,  who  had  long  used  the  cinnabar  to  paint  their  &ee8  and  robes,  it  being  to 
them  a  source  of  great  wealth,  as  the  Columbia  Indians  and  all  the  intervening  tribes 
were  wont  to  come  down  and  traffic  for  it.  The  Seviches,  it  seems,  are  using  their  de- 
posits to  like  advantage,  as  the  Piutes  and  Mohaves  report  their  ancestors,  as  far  back 
as  their  traditions  reach,  have  obtained  their  paint  of  the  Seviches.  Quicksilver 
mines  on  the  Colorado,  if  as  extensive  as  those  of  Califomia  and  Spain,  would  be  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  individuals  and  to  the  country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  are  sent  out  of  Kevada  annually  for  quicks'ilver.  The  Seviches  mi^lit  be  in- 
duced, if  approached  in  the  right  way,  to  disclose  the  locality  of  their  deposits. 

COAL. 

The  coal-measnres  of  California,  which  have  been  extensively  worked, 
are  fonnd  almost  entirely  in  the  one  conuty  of  Contra  Costa,  on  the  east 
side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  In  this  connty  are  the  Monnt  Diablo  coal- 
mines, comprising  the  Black  Diamond,  Eureka,  Pittsburgh,  Union,  and 
Central.  The  formation  is  tertiary,  and  the  coal  is  entirely  lignite.  Al- 
though excellent  for  steaming  purposes,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  used,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  smelting.*  The  coal  contains  quite  large  quantities  of  sul- 
phur, and  also  weathers  very  rapidly  on  being  exposed,  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  interstratified  with  sand-rock  and  shale.  In  some 
of  the  mines  the  roof  consists  of  a  mixture  of  tbe  two,  called  by  the  men 
<'  bony,"  and,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
roof.  The  average  dip  is  30^,  and  the  strike  is  about  northwest.  The 
Mount  Diablo  coal  is  used  to  a  very  great  extent  for  steaming ;  but  in  or- 
der to  get  good  results  the  firing  has  to  be  not  only  very  frequent  but  very 
light.  When  tiring  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  flame  is  clear  and 
good,  and,  as  the  coal  is  scattered  on,  the  flame  bursts  out  almost  instan- 
taneously. When,  however,  the  fires  are  in  the  slightest  degree  crowded, 
large  quantities  of  smoke  are  produced ;  and  it  takes  but  very  little 
crowding  to  smother  the  fire  altogether.  The  extreme  ease  with  which 
the  coal  is  weathered,  and  the  fine  state  in  which  it  is  commonly  used, 
necessitate  the  employment  of  grate-bars  of  a  peculiar  kind.  These  are 
either  very  close-ribbed,  or  else  simply  perforated  with  a  number  of 

*  That  is,  if  burned  in  the  furnace  containiujy  the  ores  to  be  smelted.  When  burned 
in  a  producer,  it  wiU,  of  coursci  like  any  other  fuel;  give  high  temperature  in  a  Siemens 
regenerative  furnace. — B.  W.  B. 
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Bmall  holes,  throngh  which  the  draft  passes.  One  of  the  difBcalties  at- 
tending the  use  of  Moant  Diablo  coal  is  the  fact  that  the  tabes  of  the 
boilers  get  very  ignch  clogged  with  it,  and  therefore  have  to  be  often 
cleaned  out.  The  straight  grate-bars  also  clog  with  this  coal,  and  the  fire- 
man has  to  use  his  slice-bar  liberally.  Eesults  obtained  by  the  Oregon 
Steamship  Company  show,  however,  that  it  is  a  very  good  coal  for  steam- 
ing purposes.  On  that  line  low-pressure  engines  are  used  exclusively,  and 
carry  from  20  to  25  pounds  of  steam.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W. 
A.  Phillips,  the  superintendent  of  the  company,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
following  facts  and  figures : 

From  the  reports  of  the  engineers  it  appears  that  the  ash  amounts  to 
an  average  of  12  to  15  per  cent.,  and  that  when  the  fires  are  apparently 
dead  a  little  coal  will  bring  them  up  again. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  him,  will  show  the  relative  value  of 
the  Mount  Diablo  coal  and  the  Sidney  (Australian)  anthracite : 


SIDNEY. 

Eighty  tons,  at  $10.50 J840 

Cartage,  at  25  cents 20 

Coaling  ship,  at  30  cents 24 

Wharfage,  at  10  cents 8 

892 


MOUKT  DIABLO. 

One  hnndred  tons,  at  |8 $800 

Cartage,  at  25  cents 25 

Coaling  ship,  at  30  cents 30 

Wharfage,  at  10  cents 10 

865 


Eighty  tons  of  Sidney  anthracite  are  required  to  equal  the  effect  of 
100  tons  of  Mount  Diablo,  showing  for  the  same  work  a  difference  of 
$27  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  best  of  the 
Mount  Diablo  coal  is  the  Black  Diamond,  and  the  Pittsburgh  next. 

On  some  of  the  steamers  plying  on  the  bay  and  rivers  of  the  State 
200  and  250  pounds  pressure  is  carried,  but  in  these  cases  the  firing 
must  be  repeated  at  least  as  often  as  every  ten  minutes. 

The  Scientific  Press  of  the  28th  of  December,  1872,  reports  that  it 
took  2,600  pounds  of  Mount  Diablo  coal  to  equal  one  cord  of  standard 
oak  wood  in  the  Government  experiments.  In  the  same  article  is  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  some  of  the  coal  took  fire  spontaneously  from  the 
presence  of  sulphur.  In  neither  case  is  the  mine  mentioned  liom  which 
the  coal  was  taken. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Mount  Diablo  coalmines  is  given  a  page  or  two 
farther  on.  The  yield  of  the  principal  mines  since  1868  is  shown  sep- 
arately in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 


1869 

1870 , 

1871 

1872 

1873,  (six  montlu)) 

Total 


Black 
DiamoDd. 


78, 361 
69. 855 
73,544 
100, 071 
46,665 


368,496 


Eareka. 


16,924 
10, 246 
18, 194 
16,831 
4,077 


66,872 


PittsbarglL 


27,756 
23,910 
22,339 
26,  309 
14,  440 


114, 754 


Union. 


17,756 
20,563 
17.208 
21. 493 

10.007 


86,726 


Central. 


4. 729 

5.053 
4,000 


13, 784 


Montbly  in  1873. 


Jannary 

iFebrnary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June '.... 

Total  for  bIx  months 


8,701 
6,193 
7,119 
7.074 
9,245 
8.333 


46,665 


986 

1,455 

1,438 

198 

Worked  oat 


4,077 


14,440 


2,571 

2.035 

1,298 

1,498 

1,797 

1,776 

2,507 

1,602 

3,167 

1,551 

3,100 

1,545 

10,007 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  the  mines  named,  the  yield  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh alone  for  the  six  months  promises  an  advance  on  that  of  last 
year;  that  of  the  Union  will  remain  about  the  sam6»  and  the  Black 
Diamond  will  fall  below  last  year.  During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  Black  Diamond  Company  has  been  doing  almost  entirely 
dead  work,  and  preparing  to  open  the  mine  very  completely  at  the  end 
of  about  six  mouths  more. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Balch,  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  recently  visited  the  Black 
Diamond  Mine,  of  Contra  Costa  County,  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
developed  coal-mine  in  California,  furnishes  the  following  description 
of  its  condition  and  works : 

Tho  Black  Diamond  being  the  largest  and  also  the  most  completely  developed  of  all 
the  MonDt  Diablo  mines,  a  short  description  may  be  of  interest.  In  the  mine  there  are 
two  seams  now  being  worked,  the  **  Black  Diamond  "  and  the  *'  Clark."  To  get  down 
to  these  there  are  at  present  two  slopes  and  one  tunnel,  beside  the  new  pit,  not  yet 
finished.  Leading  from  the  foot  of  one  of  these  slopes  is  a  third,  which  goes  on  down 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  Mount  Hope  seam.  The  Clark  and  Moant  Hope  are  the  same ; 
bot  there  were  orlginaUy  separate  claims  for  the  two  parts  of  the  seam,  and  when  the 
present  company  lK>nght  them  the  original  names  were  retained.  Each  of  the  slopes 
18  fnmished  with  hoisting-engines,  single,  and  working  two  reels  on  the  same  shafb, 
lowering  and  hoistine  at  the  same  time.  There  are  six  plain  tnbnlar  boilers,  four  of 
which  are  worUng  aU  the  time,  whUe  two  are  being  cleaned.  These  snpply  all  the 
steam  that  is  needed  both  by  the  engines  and  pnmps.  Inside  the  mine  there  are  four 
pnmps,  two  working  and  two  spare,  of  the  "  Cameron  special "  pattern,  3-foot  stroke ; 
diameter  of  steam  cylinder  18  inches,  water  cylinder  12  inches,  and  throwing  36  gal- 
lons per  donble  stroke.  At  present  they  are  working  about  18  strokes  per  minute, 
although  they  have  been  run  up  as  high  as  46.  There  are  800  feet  each  of  steam  and 
water  pipes  in  the  mine.  The  pumping  is  only  done  in  the  Mount  Hope,  it  draining  all 
the  others.  There  are  two  fhmaces.  one  in  the  Black  Diamond,  the  other  in  the  Clark, 
and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  ventilation  is  so  cood  that  the  men  work  entirely  with  the 
ordinary  opeU  lamp,  instead  of  the  '*  Davy.'^  The  gangways  of  the  Black  Diamond 
vein  are  three,  the  upper  4,000  feet  long ;  200  feet  below  this  the  counter,  about  3,700 
feet  long ;  and  300  feet  below  this  again  the  lower,  of  about  the  same  length.  This  is 
on  the  west  side.  On  the  east  side  the  lower  gangway  runs  out  3,000  feet ;  all  of  which 
was  cut  before  breasting  up  for  coal  at  all. 

Leaving  the  Black  Diamond  and  going  to  the  Clark,  we  strike  the  main  gangway, 
5,000  feet  long,  300  feet  above  which  comes  the  counter  of  this  mine,  about  the  same 
length  as  the  main ;  250  feet  below  this  is  the  counter  of  the  Mount  Hope,  4,000  feet ; 
and  2.'>0  feet  down  brings  us  to  the  upper  gangway  of  this  mine,  4,900  feet  long,  and 
w  hich  is  400  feet  above  the  lower  gangway,  2,240  feet  long.  This  2,240  feet  is  on  the  West 
side,  but  there  is  700  feet  more  on  uie  East  in  this  gangway.  There  are,  therefore. 
32,540  feet  of  gangway  in  these  claims.  The  Black  Diamond  vein  has  for  roof  ana 
floor  shale,  slate,  and  *'  bony."  The  Clark  and  Mount  Hope,  namely,  the  Clark  vein, 
have  sandstone  almost  entirely. 

The  new  hoisting-engines  which  have  Just  been  put  up  at  the  new  shaft,  but  which 
are  not  working  as  yet,  are  a  novelty  in  some  respects,  at  least  on  this  continent.  In 
choosing  the  style  of  engine,  the  president  of  the  company,  Mr.  Comwell,  took  the  re- 
X>ort  of  the  committee  of  the  Pans  Exposition  on  mining  machinery,  and  from  it  got 
the  pattern  of  hoisting  works,  to  which  they  gave  the  greatest 'degree  of  approval. 

After  making  some  changes  to  suit  tiieir  particular  circumstances,  the  engines  were 
built  bjr  the  Pacific  Iron  TVorks  of  San  Francisco.  They  consist  of  a  pair  of  right  and 
left  horizontal  engines  17  feet  apart  and  resting  on  piUars  of  solid  brick  masonry  5  feet 
wide  at  top,  9  feet  at  bottom,  35  long  at  top,  and  43  at  bottom,  and  14  feet  high.  Ten 
feet  down  from  the  top  of  each  pillar  is  a  dnplicate  bed-plate,  fastened  to  the  ones 
above  by  22^inch  bolts.  The  cylinders  are  five  feet  strose  and  25  inches  diameter 
At  the  end  of  each  cylinder  are  slides  on  which  rests  move,  and  to  these  rests  the  ends 
of  the  piston-rods  are  keyed,  thereby  preventing  any  wear  to  the  cylinders  by  the 
pistons.  The  cranks  are  secured  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  the  shaft,  and  on  this 
shaft  are  the  two  reels  and  the  fly-wheel,  the  weight  of  which  is  eight  tons.  The  engines^ 
are  fitted  with  puppet-valves  and  ''cross  variable  cut-oflf,"  which  is  worked  by  the  en- 
gineer. They  also  nave,  in  addition  to  the  regular  brake,  a  steam-brake  under  the  control 
of  the  engineer;  and  also  automatically  attached  to  the  puUeys  over  the  pit-head,  so  that, 
should  at  any  time  the  cage  be  oveitlrawn,  the  brake  would  be  thrown  into  motion 
and  the  engines  stopped ;  it  bein^  qbite  sufficient  to  stop  them  even  with  steam  on  full 
length  of  stroke.  The  ^ring-bearings  rest  on  a  pillar  of  masonry,  as  to  the  steam-brake 
throttle-valve,  &,e.  The  reels  are  to  carry  600  feet  of  wire-rope  each,  the  rope  being 
flat,  one-inch  thick  and  five  wide.    The  cages  are  double-decked  and  providied  with 
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safety  hooks  and  clntcbes,  eirerything  about  them  being  made  of  wrought  iron.  The 
pit-head  is  45  feet  high,  made  of  Btrongeet  kind  of  timber  and  braced  with  iron 
rods  in  every  direction,  and  rests  on  six  columns  of  masonry.  The  pit  is  separated 
into  three  divisions,  two  5  feet  8  inches  by  9  feet  in  the  clear  for  the  cages,  and  one 
5  feet  by  9,  for  the  ladders,  pipes,  pump-rods,  &c.  It  is  timbered  with  14-inch  timber 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  outside  the  timber  planked  with  rod-wood  plank,  3  inches 
thick.  It  is  now  430  feet  £rdhi  the  landing  to  the  bottom,  which  is  on  a  level  with  Mount 
Hone  lower  gangway.  From  the  foot  of  this  the^  are  also  running  a  tunnel  which 
will  tap  the  Black  Diamond  vein,  so  that  when  it  is  finished  they  wUl  be  able  to  run 
out  iJl  the  coal  taken  out  by  the  mine  through  this  one  shaft.  They  expect  to  get  out 
about  a  thousand  tons  a  day.  The  new  hoisting- works  of  this  company  are  considered 
by  competent  judges  to  be  the  most  complete  at  this  time  in  the  State,  or  indeed  on  the 
coast. 

The  Oommercial  Herald,  of  San  Francisco,  gives  in  its  annual  review 
for  1873  the  following  table  of  receipts  of  coal  in  San  Francisco  from 
mines  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  the  past  fourteen  years : 


Years. 


1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 


Mount  Di- 
ablo. 


CooB  Bay. 


Tana, 


6,620 

23,400 

43,200 

50. 700 

60,530 

84,020 

109,490 

132, 537 

148, 722 

129, 761 

133, 485 

177, 232 

171, 741 


Tans. 

3,145 

4,630 

2,815 

1,185 

1,200 

1,500 

2,130 

5,415 

10,524 

14, 824 

29,567 

28,690 

32,562 

38,066 


Bellingham 
Bay. 


Tons, 

5,590 
10,055 
10,050 

7,750 
11,845 
14, 446 
11,380 

8,899 
13,866 
20, 552 
14,355 
20,284 

4,100 
21, 211 


Vancouver 
Island. 


Tons, 

6, 655. 

6,475 

8,870 

5,745 

12, 785 

18, 181 

10,852 

14, 829 

23,348 

14,880 

12,640 

15, 621 

26,008 

31,435 


Seattle: 


Tans. 


4,918 
14,830 
13, 572 


The  following  table^  from  the  same  scarce,  shows  the  imports  &om  all 
quarters : 


FOBSIGN. 


Australian 
English  ... 
Vancouver 

Chili 

Japan  .... 


BA8TERN. 


Anthracite.. 
Cumberland. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mount  Diablo... 

Coos  Bay 

Bellingham  Bay. 

Seattle 

Bocky  Mountain 

Total  ..-.i 


1872. 


Tons, 

115,332 

29,190 

26,008 

3,682 


19,618 
10, 051 


177, 232 
32,562 

4,100 
14,830 

1,862 

434,467 


1873. 


Tans. 

06,435 

52, 616 

31,435 

400 

50 


18,295 

8,857 


171, 741 

38,066 

21,211 

13, 572 

1,904 

454,582 


Increase. 


Tans, 


23,426 
5,427 


50 


5,504 
17, 111 


42 
51,560 


Decrease. 


Tons, 

18,897 


3,282 


1,323 
1,194 


5,491 


1,258 


31.445 
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1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

Total. 

ForeifiTQ  ..••••  ••  ..•• 

Tons. 

109,000 

38,600 

184,100 

Tons. 

135,168 

30,6^0 

167,183 

Tons. 

113, 483 

13,291 

188,420 

Tans. 

174, 212 

29,669 

230,586 

Tons. 

180,936 

27.152 

246,494 

Tons. 
712,799 

KlMltf^rn   '^^r^w    f-^T-r 

139,532 

DomeBtio  .......... 

1,016,783 

Total 

331,700 

333,171 

315, 194 

434,467 

454,582 

1, 869, 114 

The  Herald  coDtains  the  following  remarks  relative  to  Pacific-coast 
coal-mines : 

The  receipts  from  Bellingham  Bay  for  1873  "were  21,211  tons^  against  4,100  tons  in 
1872.  and  20,284  tons  in  1871.  The  caose  of  the  great  falling  off  in  1872  was  by  reason 
of  a  fire  in  the  mine,  which  stopped  operations.  The  mine  is  now  producing  largely, 
and  the  qnality  of  the  coal  for  honsehold  pniposes  is  saperior,  not  to  say  cheaper  m 
price,  than  any  other  sold  in  the  market  suited  to  the  use  of  families.  Price,  |8.50. 
The  arrivals  from  Coos  Bay  are  38,066  tons  against  32,562  tons  the  year  previous.  This 
exhibit  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The  shipments  from  the  Eastport  mine,,  at  Coos 
Bay,  in  1873,  have  averaged  abont  2,000  tons  per  month,  and  woold  have  been  in- 
creased had  it  not  been  tor  the  unprecedentedly  large  quantities  of  foreign  coals  on 
the  market,  and  the  consequent  low  prices  prevailing.  During  the  past  season  a  drain- 
tunnel  of  1,700  feet  has  been  cut  in  the  mine,  and  many  other  permanent  improvements 
made,  whereby  the  ont-put  can  at  any  time  be  increased  to  a  large  amount.  The  coal 
has  found  a  ready  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $12  during  the  year.  The  Cali- 
fornia Mount  Diablo  mines  produced,  in  1873, 171,741  tons ;  the  Black  Diamond,  104,106 
tons;  Eureka  mine,  4,098  tons;  Pittsburgh  mine,  32,363  tons;  Union,  22,600  ;  Central 
mine,  8,578  tons.  This  bituminous  coal  is  very  generally  used  for  steam  purposes  by 
local  factories  and  inland  steamers — even  the  refuse,  fine  screenings,  is  preferred  by  our 
largest  factories  and  mills.  The  price  of  coarse  is  $8.25 ;  fine  screenings,  $6.25.  The 
Vancouver  Island  mines— Nanai mo— >have  shipped  us  31,435  tons  in  1873,  showing  an 
increase  of  more  than  5,000  tons  over  1872. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1873,  extensive  bodies  of  lignite  have 
been  discovered  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras,  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Of  these  new  discoveries,  the  most  notable  are 
in  Jackson  and  lone  Yalleys,  Amador  County,  and  in  the  vicinity  or  Lin- 
coln, Placer  County.  The^e  deposits  are  now  in  process  of  development, 
and  their  producing  capacity  will  be  fully  tested  during  the  present 
year.  In  Amador  County  the  product  of  the  foot-hill  mines  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  the  mines  on  the  mother  lode,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter  Creek, 
where  it  is  delivered  at  $4  per  ton.  A  narrow-gauge  railroad  is  now  in 
contemplation  between  Stockton  and  lone  Valley,  which  will  terminate 
near  these  beds  of  coal,  thereby  affording  another  market  for  the  exten- 
sive beds  of  lignite  in  the  foot-hills  of  Amador  and  adjoining  counties. 
Deposits  of  coal  are  also  known  in  Mendocino  County,  on  the  Middle 
£el  Biver,  concerning  which  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  precisely  in 
my  next  report. 

IBON. 

The  iron  ores  of  California,  as  at  present  known,  comprise  hematites, 
limonites,  and  magnetites.  Of  the  latter,  California  probably  possesses 
immense  deposits :  but,  being  chiefly  in  the  form  of  sand,  they  have 
never  been  worked.  Their  treatment  by  the  Catalan  method  would  be 
too  expensive.  They  are  found  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
sea-beaches  in  the  interior.  The  hematites,  both  red  and  brown,  (limon- 
ite,)  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  plentiful,  exist  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties in  the  counties  of  Plumas  and  Sierra.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Brunner, 
superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Boiling  Mills,  for  information  concerning 
them.    The  only  way  in  which  the  ores  of  California  have  been  worked 
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has  been  in  tbe  paddling  farnaces  of  that  company,  there  being  no  blast 
fartia<^e  in  the  State. 

The  chief  use  hitherto  made  of  these  ores  has  been  to  line  the  puddling 
farnaces,  for  which  purpose  some  of  them  answer  very  well.  The  aver- 
age yield  of  metal  seems  to  be  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-three  per  cent. 
The  difSculty  in  the  way  of  a  blastfurnace  is  the  want  of  suitable  coal. 
Although  there  are  plenty  of  places  where  there  is  enough  timber  to 
make  charcoal,  tliere  is  apparently  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  bed  of  ore 
and  timber  close  together.  The  experiments  made  in  Oregon  with  the 
blast-furnace  are  said  to  show  that,  while  in  the  East  it  requires 
the  growth  of  six  thousand  acres  of  land  to  one  furnace,  in  this  country 
there  must  be  eight  thousand.  Another  difficulty  in  this  State  is  the 
curious  manner  in  which  the  ore-beds  are  contorted  and  broken  up. 
The  consequent  number  of  faults  makas  mining  very  hazardous,  since  at 
any  moment  the  miners  may  strike  faults  which  will  give  them' weeks  of 
dead  work. 

The  most  extensive  iron  deposits  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
the  State  are  those  of  the  Sierra  Iron  and  Mining  Company.  This  prop- 
erty consists  of  iron  and  timber  land  in  Plumas  and  Sierra  Counties, 
near  the  eastern  boundary-line  of  California;  so  situated  to  each  other 
and  to  neighboring  markets  as  to  present  the  elements  of  a  large 
and  successful  iron  business. 

The  property  of  the  company  embraces  a  tract  of  1,920  acres,  claimed 
and  held  under  local  and  State  mining  laws,  pending  proceedings  for  a 
United  States  patent ;  a  claim  comprising  5,600  cacres  of  timber  land, 
situated  in  Mohawk  Valley,  within  nine  mUes  of  the  iron-ore  bank,  and 
about  2,500  leet  lower  in  altitude. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  D.  Hague,  M.  E.,  for  the  privilege  of 
making  a  few  extracts  from  a  joint  report  made  by  himself  and  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  descriptive  of  this  property : 

Geological  formation, — ^The  deposits  of  iron  occur  aloDg  a  line  bearing;  about  north- 
northwest  and  south-southwest,  in  an  equally  directed  belt  of  a  certain  class  of  met- 
amorphic  rocks,  which  is  bounded  east  by  granite,  and  west  by  metamorphic  slate,  and 
extends  over  four  miles  in  width  b^  several  times  this  amount  in  length.  It  consist's 
of  hard  rocks,  distinguished  by  their  siliceous  and  often  ferruginous  character,  the  con- 
stant presence  ot  hornblende  and  chlorite  as  ingredient  parts,  and  a  great  variety  of  strati- 
fication, which  frequently  is  missing ;  it  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  richest  gold-bear- 
ing belts  in  California,  the  veins  being  among  the  widest  and  most  continuous  which 
are  worked  to  profit,  and  containing  the  precious  metal  remarkably  equally  dispersed, 
while  the  slate  to  the  west,  and  the  granite  to  the  east,  contain  generally  but  poor  and 
barren  veins  of  quartz.  Some  gold-bearing  veins  are  being  worked  profitably  close  to 
the  deposits  of  iron-ore. 

JParallel  to  the  western  boundary  line  of  this  belt,  and  a  little  distant  from  it,  runs  a 
series  of  small  bluffs  of  yellow  crystalline  limestone,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  chlo- 
Title  slate.  The  iron-ore  accompanies  this  limestone  in  the  shape  of  abrupt  deposits  of 
varying  extent.  Neither  the  limestone  nor  the  iron-ore  forms  a  continuous  band,  but 
either  of  them  occurs  in  appareutly  disconnected  bodies  along  one  and  the  same  weU- 
defined  line  It  therefore  happeuH  that  the  iron-ore  at  places  is  connected  with  the  lime, 
while  at  others  it  is  imbedded  in,  and  forms  part  of,  the  chloritic  slate.  The  shape  of 
these  deposits  corresponds  to  what  is  called  in  German,  Erzstocic, 

The  ore-deposiU, — The  tract  containing  the  iron-ore  deposits  is  situated  in  Sierra 
County,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  North  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  North  Yuba  River, 
a  stream  flowiug  down  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range.  A  portion  of  the 
deposits  appears  in  Gold  Valley,  and  a  portion  in  Spencer's  ravine.  The  latter  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  single  broad,  rounded  ridge  from  a  branch  of  Jamieson  Creek,  a  considera- 
ble stream  flowing  into  Feather  River,  not  far  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  timber-tracts. 

Character  of  the  ore, — ^These  mines  can  boast  of  the  best  quality  of  iron-ore  which  is 
known  to  exist.  They  consist  altogether  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  the  same  from  which 
the  celebrated  Swedish  and  Russian  iron  is  manufactured.  Practically,  the  ore  occurs 
at  these  mines  in  three  different  conditions : 

First.  Massive  magnetic  iron-ore  of  remarkable  purity ;  It  is  very  fine  grained,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  appearance  of  steel.    Its  yield  in  iron  is  from  60  to  65  per  cent. 
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Second.  A  mixtare  of  pnre  magnetic-iron  ore  -with  carbonate  of  lirae.  The  latter  is 
in  the  state  of  calcspaTi  or  marble,  and  fills  cavities  in  the  former ;  if  not  present  in  too 
large  quantity,  it  ratheiP  improves  the  ore  by  serving  as  a  flax.  Different  bodies  pre- 
sent different  gradations  of  the  combination  of  the  two  substances,  from  pnre  magnetic 
iron  to  limestone,  with  an  admixture  of  the  same^  the  proportion  of  iron-ore  l)eing 
occasionally  as  low  as  one-fifth  in  bulk,  and  one-third  in  weight.  Such  qualities,  by 
being  added  to  others,  will  form  an  eminently  good  flux.  The  ores  of  this  second  class 
may  m  general  be  considered  as  rich  as  those  of  the  first  class,  as  the  latt'^r  have  neces- 
sarily to  be  mixed  with  the  only  impurity  of  the  former  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
smelting. 

Third.  Chloritic  and  talcose  slate,  containing  innumerable  crystals  of  magnetic  iron, 
the  relative  bulk  of  which  to  that  of  other  mineral  substances  varies  from  3  : 1  to  ^ :  1 
and  less.  The  impurities  are  the  same  which  are  frequently  combined  with  magnetic 
iron,  principally  the  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia  and  protoxide  of  iron.  As  magne- 
sia is  present  in  the  form  of  silicates,  (varieties  of  hornblende,  especially  asbestos  and 
some  talc,)  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  smelting.  None  of  those  substances  which,  by 
the  smallest  admixture,  deteriorate  the  quality  of  iron,  such  as  phosphorus  or  sulphur, 
appear  to  be  present.  The  yield  of  iron  of  those  ores  of  this  third  class,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  deposits,  will  not  be  short  of  50  per  cent. 

Mode  of  occurrence. — ^From  the  northernmost  outcrop  in  Spencer's  ravine  the  iron- 
deposits  appear  as  an  irregular  detached  chain  of  bodies,  trending  south-southeast 
across  the  Four  Hill  Valley,  and  re-appearing  over  a  low  divide  on  approximately  the 
same  line,  a  mile  farther  south  in  Grold  Valley. 

Following,  as  they  do,  the  strike  of  the  inclosing  rocks,  it  is  probable  that  these  iso- 
lated outcrops  represent  a  single  zone  of  lenticular  deposits  of  ore,  and  that  those  por- 
tions visible  above  ground  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  mass.  While  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  there  is  anything  like  a  continuons  vein  of  ore  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  line,  yet  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  expect  greater  quantities  under  the 
Bunace  than  appear  above  it.  Accompanying  the  ore-bodies,  throughout  their  entire 
occurrence,  is  a  stratum  of  limestone,  standing  nearly  vertical  and  representing  a  va- 
riety of  metamorphic  stages,  from  a  compact  gray  form  to  highly  crystalline  marble- 
ized  varieties  and  extensive  masses  of  calcspar.  The  iron-deposits  appear  as  bold 
"  blocks,"  vein-like  outcrops,  and  broad,  dome-like  bodies,  as  will  be  more  particularly 
described  below. 

Four  Hill  group  comprises  eight  or  ten  different  outcrops.  Of  these,  the  northern 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  a  bold  knob  about  40  feet  in  height  and  40  feet  in 
diameter,  rising  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  ravine.  It  is  comparatively  a  solid 
mass  of  remarkably  pure  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  having  a  fine  grain  like  the  texture  of 
steel.  Along  the  western  side  it  is  curiously  intermixed  with  calcspar,  which  mineral 
occurs  freely  in  the  neighborhood.  From  this  one  outcrop  alone  may  be  quarried  sev- 
eral thousand  tons.  South  ward,  on  the  line  indicated  throughout  a  distan  ce  of  half  a  m  ile, 
occur  similar,  though  smaller,  outcrops,  having  the  form  of  large  bunches,  except  on 
the  Bonthern  end  and  near  the  Gold  Valley  divide,  where  the  outcrops  are  more  linear 
and  vein-like.  At  this  end  also  the  ore  is  more  highly  oxidized,  approaching  hematite 
in  composition.  From  the  topography  of  the  Four  Hill  region,  which  is  in  general  a 
rough,  rapidly  rising  flank  of  Spencer's  ravine,  there  are  good  facilities  for  getting  the 
ore  down  to  the  ravine  bottom,  where  a  road  or  tramway  will  afford  connection  with 
the  proposed  site  of  the  works.  By  simply  quarrying  the  surface-ore,  it  is  t^timated 
that  twenty  or  thirty-five  thousand  tons  may  be  made  available;  and  this  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  downward  continuation  of  the  bodies,  or  for  those 
masses  which  exploration  is  sure  to  develop. 

The  Gold  Valley  deposits  first  appear  nearly  or  quite  a  mile  distant  from  the  Four 
Hill  deposits,  but  preserving  about  the  same  general  direction.  The  main  body  in  this 
series  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  presenting  a  smooth,  glacier-worn,  and 
rounded  surface,  standing  out  prominently  above  the  inclosing  rock  and  soil.  The 
superficial  area  of  this  outcrop  is  hardly  less  than  60,000  square  feet,  add  the  slope  of 
the  surface,  and  its  projection  above  the  contiguous  soil,  indicate  a  thickness  of,  say,  40 
feet.  This  would  give  about  300,000  tons  as  the  quantity  of  ore  available  in  this  bed 
alone,  for  quarrying.  About  500  feet  further  south,  a  similar  but  smaller  outcrop  ap- 
pears, and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  two  are  connected  beneath  the  surface. 

Quantity. — We  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  ore  in  sight  in  the  Gk)ld 
Valley  and  Four  Hill  deposits  is  not  less  than  350,000  tons.  This  estimate  is  baasd  on 
surface  measurement  of  tne  outcrops,  and  on  such  assumed  average  thickness  or  depth, 
for  each  outcrop,  as  its  projection  or  elevation  above  its  inclosing  rock  would  fairly 
indicate ;  not  taking  into  account  any  probable  continuation  of  the  ore  in  depth,  or 
any  connected  deposits  extending  beneath  the  soil,  and  concealed  from  view.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the  amount  named  will  be  found ; 
since  it  is  not  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  deposit  is  exposed  to  view.  Baron  Von 
Richthpfen,  the  eminent  geologist,  who  carefully  examined  this  deposit  several  years 
ago,  estimated  1,400,000  tons  as  the  probable  quantity  available  for  quarrying ;  and 
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although  we  do  not  place  the  amonnt  "in  sight '^  at  more  than  350,000  or  400,000  tonfi, 
we  still  think  it  qnite  probable  that  his  estimate  will  be  folly  confirmed  and  exceeded 
by  actual  development. 

Quality. — These  deposits  consist  chiefly  of  magnetic  iron-ore  of  excellent  qnality. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  is  the  principal  ore  of  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Russia.  The  Dannemora  mines  fnmish,  £rom  extensive  open  quarries,  150  feet 
broad  by  500  feet  deep,  the  celebrated  Swedish  iron,  largely  imported  into  England  for 
the  manufacture  of  steeL  In  some  bodies  of  the  Fonr  Hill  group,  the  ore  is  almost 
pure  magnetic  oxide,  presenting,  when  freshly  broken,  a  clean,  shiny,  iron-black  frac- 
ture, free  from  any  impurity,  and  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  Other 
portions  of  these  deposits  contain  the  magnetic  ore,  mixed  with  calcspar  and  dolomite, 
the  intermingled  minerals  being  desirable  as  a  flux.  This  character  of  ore,  althouffh 
containing  less  percentage  of  metallio  iron,  say  50  per  cent.,  is  more  valuable  mr 
smelting  uian  the  first. 

The  mass  of  the  deposits  in  Gold  Valley  contains  a  more  siliceous  ore  and  carries  from 
40  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  foUowiuff  is  from  an  analysis  made  by  Prof.  H.  Scbrot- 
ter,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  a  specimen  of  Uie  Gold  Valley  ore  was  sent  for  examination. 
He  reports  the  quantitative  determinations  as  follows : 

Protoxide  of  iron 26.40  >^^„^,  *^  en  aq  «ur.»  «a«*   ;««« 

Peroxide  of  iron 57.40  P^"*^  to  60.68  per  cent.  iron. 

Silicic  acid 15.87 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  loss 0.33 


100.00 


We  have  also  caused  examinations  to  be  made  by  Prof.  Thomas  Price  of  specimens  of 
ore  from  the  various  deposits.  He  reports  that  he  finds  nothing  practically  deleterious 
in  the  composition  of  the  ore.  Tests  made  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  titanium  show 
only  the  most  minute  traces,  too  slight  to  be  practically  considered ;  while  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  poorest  selected  specimens  was  34  per  cent.,  and  in  the  better 
pieces  41,  55,  and  70. 

He  regards  the  ores  as  of  excellent  qnality  and  capable  of  being  mixed  to  great 
advanta^s^  for  smelting  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  yield  of  the  ores 
when  mixed  for  smelting  will  not  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

At  the  present  day  the  cost  of  laying  down  imported  iron  at  San  Francisco  is  about 
$60  per  ton. 

The  average  price  of  pig-iron  in  San  Francisco,  dnriDg  the  past  six 
years,  has  varied  considerably,  as  may  be  seen  fh)m  tbe  following  state- 
ment: 

Statement  showing  the  average  price  of  pig-iron  per  ton  during  several  years 

at  San  Francisco, 


Price  per 
Tear.  ton— coin. 

1866 $46  82 

1869 37  98 

1870 31  28 


Price  per 
Year.  ton— coin. 

1871 t50to55 

1872 60to56 

1873 45to65 


Table  showing  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  at  San  Francisco  during 
five  years.    (Compiled  from  published  statements.) 


Form. 


Pig.' tons. 

Bars numbers. 

Bundles numbers. 

Plate pieces. 

Sheet cases  and  bundles. 

Sheet cases. . 

Various ...bundles. 

Various ....pieces. 

Nails ^ kegs. 


1868. 


16, 659 
314,683 
9ti,  703 
23, 689 
24,072 


75,000 


1869. 


13,820 
326,719 
143. 184 

18, 478 


1,181 
34,"  916' 


1870. 


8,563 

204, 398 

112, 022 

30,626 


2, 293 


30,536 
103, 830 


1871. 


5,399 
99, 147 
55, 508 

0,754 


1,054 


45, 502 
150, 212 


1872. 


14,341 
279,351 

78, 974 

25,828 

46,894 

6,000 


89,969 
229,740 
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Ijable  ekoicing  the  importations  of  dutiable  iron  and  steely  expressed  in 
weightj  at  San  FrancisoOj  from  foreign  countries^  during  three  years. 
{From  the  records  of  the  custom-house.) 


Pig 

Bar 

Baadyhoop,  &o 

Sheet 

Old  and  scrap 

Railroad  ban,  iron 

Railroad  bars,  steel 

Anchors,  chains,  &.c 

Miscellaneous,  (estimated) 


Total say. 

Total  invoice  value 


1870. 


7,213 
5,213 
963 
3,076 
1,387 
3,978 


212 

8,500 


30,000 


$1, 053, 266 


1872. 


Tons, 
6,792 
2,292 
682 
2,691 
2,119 
16,067 


10,000 


40,000 


91, 256, 397 


1973. 


Toftff. 

14,341 
6,338 
1,491 
4,715 
5,838 

15, 812 

1,637 

240 

15,000 


65,412 


|2, 361, 629 


This  statement  does  not  inclnde  domestic  iron,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  brought  in  varions  forms. 

COPPER. 

Although  Oalifomia  possesses  many  copper-mines  of  great  producing 
capacity,  they  have  not  been  extensively  worked  during  the  past  year, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  ores  and  the  abundant  supply  from  the 
neighboring  State  of  Nevada.  The  mines  of  Gopperopolis,  Calaveras 
Oounty,  have  been  idle  during  the  year.  The  Newton  mine  of  Amador 
Gounty  is  the  only  copper-mine  in  California  which  has  been  worked 
below  the  water-level.  Here  the  process  used  is  that  known  as  leaching. 
The  ores  of  the  Napoleon  are  now  being  worked  by  the  same  process. 
At  several  points  near  the  line  of  the  California  and  Oregon  Kailroad, 
mines  have  been  opened  down  to  water-level.  The  ores  are  shipped 
to  San  Francisco,  and  sold  by  samples  for  export.  The  samplers  keep 
no  record  of  the  relative  product  of  California  and  Nevada,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  state  the  production  of  California. 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
method  of  sampling  practiced  in  San  Francisco : 

Copper  ores  are  boncht  by  the  unit  or  per  oent.  of  copper  contained,  which,  of  coarse, 
depends  npon  the  grade  of  ore.  Less  than  16  per  cent,  ore  is  not  very  salable.  The 
pnoe  per  unit  varies  here  more  than  it  does  in  the  East  or  Europe,  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause we  have  to  pay  as  much  for  the  freifi^ht  on  low  as  on  high  grade  ore.  The  scale  o 
prices  per  unit  at  say  (2.25  per  unit  for  20  per  cent,  ore,  and  $2.75  per  unit  for  30  per 
cent,  ore,  for  instance,  are  for  the  following  reason :  Suppose  such  ore  to  be  worth  at 
home  markets  $4  per  unit  in  gold. 

20  per  cent,  at  |4  per  unit (80  00  per  ton  at  home. 

Freight,  insurance,  commission,  d^ 35  00 

Balance,  20  per  cent.,  at  |2.25 45  OOperton;  price  here. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  30  per  cent,  ore,  we  have  the  foUowing : 

30  per  cent.,  at  $4,  equals $120  OOperton  at  home. 

Freight,  insurance,  commission,  &c 37  50 

Balance,  30  per  cent.,  at  $2.75 82  50 

There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  charges  on  commission  according  to  the  peroentagei 
and  the  insurance  is,  of  course,  higher  on  higher  grade  ore. 
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The  ore,  on  being  sent  here,  is  systematically  sampled  by  persons  in  the  business.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  shipment  is  crashed,  ana  then  spread  out  and  thoroughly 
mixed  over  and  over.  Prom  this  samples  are  taken  at  random,  and  placed  in  small 
bottles  for  the  use  of  the  assayer.  By  the  method  employed  a  good  average  of  the 
whole  lot  is  obtained.  The  seller  takes  his  samples  for  assay,  and  the  buyer  his.  The 
assays  are  all  made  by  the  humid  method,  and  a  certain  proportion — one  and  three- 
tenths — is  deducted,  to  agree  with  the  fire  assay.  To  show  the  means  employed  to  get 
at  the  value  of  the  shipment,  we  will  give  an  illustrative  invoice,  or  bill  of  sale,  of  ore: 

1  car-load,  200  sacks 20, 000  pounds  gross. 

Tare,  pounds 200 

Moisture,  pounds,  as  per  assay,  say  2  per  cent 400 

600 

Net  or  dry  weight 19,400 

19, 400  pounds : &^A  tons. 

Per  ceDt. 

Sellers' assay 21.40 

Buyers'  assay 21.20 

Average 21.30 

Allowance  for  humid  assay  to  iire  assay 1.30 

Net  assay 20.00 

20  per  cent.,  at  1^.25  per  ton $45  00  per  ton. 

8^^  tons,  at  $45  per  ton 371  17 

Copper-ore  always  sells  by  the  ton  of  2,352  pounds,  or  21  hundred-weight,  (4  quarters 
28  pounds  making  a  hundred-weight — 112  pounds.) 

Moisture  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  connection,  and  it  makes  consider- 
able difference  in  the  net  weight  of  the  ore.  The  Nevada  ores,  as  a  general  thing,  con- 
tain about  2  per  cent,  in  moisture,  but  some  run  as  high  as  3, 4,  and  5  per  cent.  One 
mine— the  Ella,  in  Nevada— has  run  as  high  as  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  moisture.  The  car- 
bonate ores  never  contain  less  than  1  per  cent,  moisture,  but  pure  sulphuret  ores  some- 
times contain  as  low  as  a  tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  but  generally  three  or  four  tenths.  Most 
of  the  moisture  is  mechanically  combined. 
,  The  bluestone-makers  buy  some  copper-ore,  but  the  demand  from  that  source  is  lim- 
ited. They  prefer  high-grade  carbonate  ores.  The  bli^eetone  men  pay  a  high  price  for 
small  lots,  as  the  demand  for  bluestone  is  good.  It  now  sells  at  12}-  cents  per  pound, 
whereas  in  the  spring  and  summer  it  sold  below  10  cents. 

ALPINE  COUNTY. 

For  information  concerning  this  remote  and  not  easily  accessible  part 
of  California,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lewis  Chalmers,  and  to  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  county,  published  in  the  Alpine 
Miner, 

Silver  Mountain  District — This  is  the  oldest  district  in  the  county. 
During  the  years  of  the  great  excitement  in  Washoe,  extravagant  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  of  this  region  also.  That  these  hopes  have 
not  been  realized  is  not  proof  that  they  were  utterly  unfounded. 

The  Mountain  Company  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  loca- 
tions in  the  district,  and  for  years  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
owners,  and  looked  upon  with  favor  by  mining  experts.  A  tunnel  was 
driven  through  the  ledge  at  an  altitude  of  over  1,000  feet  above  the 
'  town,  with  promising  results ;  but  the  cost  of  building  a  road  to  the 
mine  on  this  high  level,  the  comparatively  limited  amount  of  ore  that 
could  be  extracted  above  the  tunnel-level,  and  the  expense  of  erecting 
hoisting-ma<5hinery  to  work  below  that  level,  led  the  company  to  sus- 
pend operations  at  that  point,  and  to  drive  a  long  tunnel  from  the  base 
of  the  mountain  to  open  up  the  deposit  at  a  depth  commensurate  with 
its  magnitude.  After  persevering  six  or  seven  years  in  this  work,  the 
company  stopped  for  want  of  means  at  a  point  just  short  of  fruition. 
With  the  acquired  experience  of  the  present  day  in  this  species  of  min- 
ingy  and  the  modern  appliances  in  extracting  ore  and  transporting  it 
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over  heretofore  inaccessible  routes  to  the  place  of  reduction,  a  more 
economical  and  profitable  method  of  attack  would  have  been  chosen. 

The  George  Washington,  in  the  same  mountain-range  with  the  Moun- 
tain mine,  is  another  location  that  once  excited  great  hopes  in  the 
breasts  of  its  owners,  and  ciiused  them  to  expend  a  large  amount  in 
its  development.  This  too,  like  the  foregoing,  never  repaid  the  outla}" 
u|K)nit;  because  the  refractory  ores  could  not  be  worked  at  a  profit. 
A  test  of  the  ore  of  common  grade  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  was  made 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Hunter,  at  the  Schenectady  Company's  mill  last  summer, 
and  gave  a  return,  by  the  wet  method  of  treatment,  of  a  fraction  over 
$23  per  ton.  It  is  understood  that  a  Chicago  company  has  either  bought 
the  mine  or  is  negotiating  for  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  mine,  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Silver 
Mountain,  on  tfie  opposite  side,  is  another  old  location  upon  which  a 
large  amount  has  been  expended,  under  the  stimulus  of  a  bold  outcrop, 
showing  good  evidences  of  richness  when  once  fairly  opened  up.  A 
tunnel  of  about  1,000  feet  was  driven  through  the  solid  granite,  piercing 
the  ledge  at  a  vertical  depth  of  about  800  feet.  At  this  point  the  ledge 
was  found  well  defined  and  carrying  ruby  silver  in  limited  quantities. 
When  it  cost  $25  per  ton  for  reducing  ore  at  the  local  mills,  ore  of  mod- 
erate grade  could  not  be  jirofitably  worked.  A  recent  test  of  the  aver- 
age ore  of  this  mine  at  the  Schenectady  mill  gave  a  yield  of  over  $50 
per  ton.  The  owners  being  few  in  number  and  poor  men,  are  compelled 
to  wait  for  capital  to  make  their  mine  available. 

Scandinavian  Cafion  contains  the  only  mines  of  the  district  now  in 
active  operation,  the  Exchequer  and  the  IXL,  which  have  been  pushed 
forward  during  the  year,  in  the  face  of  troublesome  delays,  accidents, 
and  discouragements,  by  the  superintendent,  jM>.  Chalmers,  who  acts 
for  both  companies.  The  following  summary  is  condensed  from  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Exchequer  Company : 

New  hoisting- works  have  been  completed,  and  have  proved  themselves 
equal  to  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them.  The  engine-shaft  has 
been  sunk  100  feet  ^  9  feet  4  inches  by  4  feet  6  inches  in  the  clear,  and 
substantially  timbered  with  i'ramed  timber  8  by  8,  and  sawn  logging 
2J  inches,  divided  into  two  hoisting  compartments  with  4  by  8  bretticiug, 
and  all  lined  with  inch  boards.  The  pumping  is  done  by  one  of  Blake's 
steam  pumps.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  excavation  was  increased 
in  the  <tirection  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  shaft,  5  feet  by  7feet,  to  form 
a  station  for  loading  and  unloading.  Twenty-six  feet  from  the  hoisting- 
floor  an  adit  was  run  north  10^  30'  east,  84  feet,  to  clear  the  shaft  of  sur- 
face-water, which  it  did  effectually,  reducing  the  output  from  480,  and 
sometimes  600  gallons  an  hour,  to  120.  While  sinking,  the  pump  could 
not  be  used.  From  the  bottom  of  the  engine-shaft  a  cross-cut  was  run 
north  780  west,  6  feet  by  7^  inches  in  the  clear,  striking  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  lode  25  feet  from  the  center  of  the  western  hoisting  compart- 
ment, from  which  it  was  carried  9  feet  farther,  through  the  foot- wall,  into 
the  porphyritic  country  rock.  Drifts  were  then  run  on  the  lode  both 
north  and  south  ;  north  212  feet,  south  46  feet. 

At  a  distance  of  70  feet  from  the  main  door  of  the  hoisting- works,  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  a  large  fissure  between  two  masses  of  lock  stand- 
ing almost  vertically,  with  smooth  walls,  and  a  new  ore-dump  constructed 
therein,  with  a  self-loading  chute,  and  connected  with  the  engine-shaft 
by  a  strong  tramway  built  on  trestle-work. 

The  roads  to  and  about  the  mines  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled. 
An  unusually  early,  and,  for  the  season,  unprecedentedly  deep  fall  of 
4  M 
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snow  came  on  before  the  winter  supplies  were  got  to  the  mine ;  but  all 
hands  being  put  on  for  its  removal,  the  work  was  finally  accomplished. 

The  lode  was  struck  on  the  6tli  of  August,  running  north  0°  30'  east, 
south  250  30'  west  from  cross-cut,  and  dipping  63^  east.  It  measured 
4  feet  from  wall  to  wall,  and  near  the  center  was  a  rich  seam  of  quartz, 
from  8  to  12  inches  wide,  widest  in  the  bottom  of  the  drift,  assaying  from 
$100  to  $2,000  per  ton.  Drifts  were  immediately  run  botli  northerly  and 
southerly ;  the  north  drift,  north  0^  30'  east ;  the  south,  south  25°  30' 
west,  on  the  lode.  At  48  feet  from  the  crosscut  the  lode  began  to  veer 
round  to  the  west,  until  its  course  is  now  north  9^  west,  and  at  31  feet 
south  of  the  cross-cut  its  course  was  south  61°  west. 

After  running  45  feet  south,  stopiug  was  commenced  opposite  the 
crosscut,  and  a  piece  of  ground  39  feet  long  by  14  feet  high  was  stalled 
and  stoped.  This  stope  and  the  drifts  have  given  120  tons  of  good 
ore.  In  carrying  the  excavation  south,  this  ore-body  gave  out  3G  feet 
from  the  cross  cut,  both  longitudinally  and  vertically.  The  work 
south  was  therefore  discontinued. 

Pushing  explorations  north,  good  stones  of  ore  have  been  found  all 
the  waj^,  but  no  large  body — nothing  sufficiently  extensive  of  itself  to 
supply  the  mill  with  16  tons  a  day  (its  full  capacity,) — until  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  present  face,  where  the  lode  has  widened  out  to  the 
whole  width  of  the  tunnel,  and  improves  daily  in  approaching  the  rich 
ore  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  winze.  Taken  from  this  chute  near  the 
cross-cut,  there  are  now  in  the  assay  office  two  blocks  of  ore,  averaging 
10  inches  in  width,  weighing  12  pounds,  literally  full  of  ruby  silver, 
worth  $500  per  ton. 

Soon  after  striking  the  lode,  extraction  was  confined  to  the  stope 
mentioned,  and  the  piece  of  ground  also  before  mentioned  near  the  winze. 
These  stopes  and  workings  gave  about  160  tons  of  ore  in  all.  Finding 
that  he  could  not  yet  run  the  mill  regularlj^,  and  that  spasmodic  run- 
ning would  not  pay,  Mr.  Chalmers  shut  down  the  mill  after  making 
two  runs,  and  devoted  all  his  energies  and  the  whole  force  at  command 
to  the  development  of  as  much  ore-ground  as  possible,  for  extraction 
in  the  spring,  so  that  when  the  commuuicatiou  opens,  he  may  have 
something  to  depend  on  for  a  continuous  ore-supply. 

The  north  drift  will  furnish  ore  all  the  way  in  places  from  the  cross- 
cut to  the  200.  From  the  200  it  is  thought  there  will  be  good  stoping- 
ground  to  the  winze,  and  onward  for  a  distance  of  240  feet  in  length, 
by  200  feet  deep. 

A  contract  has  been  let  to  sink  the  engine-shaft  to  the  200  at  $25 
per  foot.  The  shaft  will  cut  the  lode,  if  it  keeps  its  present  pitch,  at 
the  148,  and  will  require  a  cross-cut  east  from  the  200  of  27  feet  to 
reach  it.  Operations  will  then  be  continued  by  driving  and  stoping 
upwards. 

In  Mr.  Chalmers's  opinion,  the  Accacia  ground  should  be  opened  up 
bj'  tunnel,  and  the  connection  made  with  the  engine-shaft.  Surface 
assays  from  the  croppings  of  this  lode  gave  $77.40  in  silver,  with  dis- 
tinct traces  of  gold.  An  offer  is  made  to  drive  the  tunnel  till  it  strikes 
the  lode,  some  150  feet,  at  $14  per  foot.  After  reaching  the  lode  it 
can  be  run  for  $10  per  foot. 

The  remodeling  and  extension  of  the  company's  mill  has  been  com- 
pleted, at  a  cost  of  $13,495.  A  new  boiler  was  substituted,  since  which 
the  mill  does  its  work  with  ease,  reducing  16  tons  a  day  at  a  cost  of 
$6.25  per  ton.  A  crusher  to  break  the  ore  would  give  20  tons  a  day 
and  reduce  the  cost  to  $5  per  ton.  In  the  old  mill  it  cost  $45.  A  short 
run  on  the  ore  produced,  during  earlier  developments  and  works  of 
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exploration,  bat  which,  lying  so  long  on  the  dumps,  had  got  consider- 
ably mixed  up  with  worthless  stuff,  gave  bullion  worth  $464.18,  (gold, 
$87.54,  and  silver,  $376.G4)  according  to  assay.  The  mint  net  return 
wa«  $421.90.  Another  short  run  on  IXL  ore  not  only  repaid  the 
running  expenses,  but  left  a  profit  of  $185.25.  There  are  now  in  the 
mill  about  120  tons  of  ore.  Mr.  Chalmers  anticipates  no  difficulty  in 
taking  from  any  milling-ore  at  least  70  i)er  cent. ;  the  tailing-tanks  and 
slime-reservoirs  conserving  the  remainder  for  reworking  at  a  future 
time.  So  soon  as  he  can  turn  out  30  tons  a  day,  he  will  recommend  the 
construction  of  a  wire  tramway  which  will  cost,  complete,  per  mile, 
$10,000,  according  to  Mr.  Hallidie,  the  patentee,  who  has  just  finished 
one  for  the  Chicago  mine,  which  carries  the  ore  from  mine  to  mill,  a  dis- 
tance of  IJ  miles,  for  50  cents  per  ton — 30  tons  per  day — taking  timber 
and  other  mining  supplies  back  on  the  ascending  line  gratis. 

The  company's  saw-mill,  with  its  new  turbine,  ran  for  two  months, 
and  during  that  time  furnished  all  the  timber  required  for  both  mine 
and  mill  erections,  winter-supply  of  mine  timber,  and  logging,  besides 
$1,800  worth  sold. 

Work  on  the  IXL  has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor,  so  far  as  means 
would  permit.  Mr.  Chalmers  reports  to  the  directors  of  the  company 
in  London,  under  date  of  January  1,  1^74,  that  during  1873  he  has 
cleaned  out  and  retimbered  the  adit-level  from  the  32-inch  engine- 
shaft,  and  replaced  the  old  trackway  and  water-boxes  \<'ith  new  ones ; 
unwatered  66  feet  of  shaft  and  81  feet  of  crosscut  and  drifts ;  cleaned  . 
out  and  retimbered  81  feet  of  tunnel  and  drifts  at  the  98;  drifted  on 
the  lode  at  the  98  for  19 J  feet  5  excavated  5U4  cubic  feet  of  hard  rock 
for  water-tank  at  the  98 ;  sunk,  timbered,  and  bretticed  the  engine-shaft 
109  feet  in  two  compartments,  and  placed  two  steam-pumps  and  steam 
and  water  pipes  therein  ;  excavated  1,344  cubic  feet  of  hard  rock  for  a 
station  at  the  200,  (14  by  12  feet  in  size,  and  8  feet  high;)  excavated 
500cubicfeetof  hard  rock  for  water-tank  under  this  station;  driven  a 
cross-cut  105  feet  in  very  hard  rock,  8  by  6  from  engine-shaft,  to  inter- 
sect the  IXL  and  Ophir  lodes,  at  the  200 ;  driven  on  the  Express  cross- 
lode  26  feet;  north  on  the  IXL  lode,  50  feet :  south  on  the  IXL  lode, 
24  teet ;  and  in  the  new  adit  on  the  Ophir  lode,  80  feet ;  cleaned  out 
700  feet  of  the  lower  tunnel,  and  relaid  the  car-track  for  that  distance : 
stoped  down  therefrom  1,080  feet  of  quartz,  mostly  pay-ore;  cleaned 
out  upper  tunnel  and  relaid  car-track ;  stoped  out  from  under  floor  200 
cubic  feet  of  quartz,  mostly  pay-ore ;  cleaned  out  an  intermediate  drift 
between  the  upper  and  lower  tunnels  47  feet  and  found  pay-ore; 
pumped  out  130  feet  of  shaft  and  150  feet  of  drivings  after  boiler-tubes 
burst ;  and  replaced  the  pump  at  the  200  by  a  new  and  more  powerful 
Blake. 

On  the  surface,  the  year's  work  includes  the  grading  of  a  ditch  around 
the  hoisting- works  to  carry  off  water ;  laying  600  fe^t  of  car  tramway 
for  bringing  firewood  from  timber  ranch  for  hoisting-engine ;  bnilding 
720  feet  of  chute  from  end  of  tramway  to  hoisting- works ;  excavating 
2,860  cubic  feet  of  hard  rock  for  boiler-house,  erecting  the^boiler-house 
and  putting  in  boiler ;  cutting  700  feet  of  ditch  to  bring  clear  water  for 
boiler  feed ;  cutting  and  delivering  at  hoisting- works  600  cords  of  wood, 
3,829  feet  of  stull  timber,  and  4,30a  loggings.  The  IXL  assisted  the 
Exchequer  Company  to  keep  the  tbll-ro^  to  the  mine  in  repair,  and  to 
clear  the  same  of  snow,  so  as  to  get  up  winter  supplies.  The  expense 
of  mining  supplies,  wood,  timber,  and  freight  was  $6,221.04. 

The  only  misfortune  encountered  was  the  break-down  of  the  boiler 
when  being  worked  at  a  very  high  pressure,  in  order  to  drive  the  pumps 
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bard  enoagh  to  get  rid  of  an  enormous  influx  of  water  from  a  crevice  in 
the  north  drift  on  the  200-foot  level.  This  involved  an  expense  of 
$1,846.38  for  a  new  boiler  and  boiler-house.  Fo  apprehension  need  now 
be  entertained  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  cata^rophe,  as  there  is 
now  steam  enough  to  keep  the  water  under  perfect  control.  Were  the 
Ophir  adit  completed  from  the  100th  it  would  relieve  the  pumps  consid- 
erably, and  doon  pay  its  cost  in  saving  fuel  for  steam. 

Believing  that  much  of  the  wasta  rock  thrown  away  by  former  own- 
ers as  too  poor  to  work  when  an  expensive  reverberatory  roasting  was  a 
sine  qua  nouj  would  pay  if  crushed  wet  and  amalgamated  with  bluestone 
and  salt  without  roasting,  Mr.  Chalmers  sent  49  tons  taken  from  the 
waste  dumps  to  a  neighboring  mill  to  be  treated  in  this  way ;  and  al- 
though the  customary  charge  for  milling,  of  $15  per  ton,  ran  away  with 
all  the  profit,  and  a  good  deal  more,  he  established  the  fact  to  his  own 
satisfaction  tbat  there  is  iio  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  ore  a  fair 
percentage  without  roasting,  and  that  even  $20  ore  would  pay  a  profit 
in  the  company's  own  mill. 

The  49  tons  took  just  three  days  to  work,  part  of  which  time  was  con- 
sumed in  hand-breaking  the  ore,  which  was  mostly  in  large  chunks  and 
excessively  hard.  The  mill  expenses  did  not  amount  to  $100  per  day — 
say  $6  per  ton.  The  bullion  produced  sold  for  $464.57  at  San  Francfsco 
mint ;  so  that  there  was  an  actual  profit  on  this  small  batch — for  which 
the  mill  had  to  be  cleaned  up,  taking  nearly  half  a  day  of  the  above 
three  days — of  over  $164,  besides  the  tailings — the  perquisite  of  the 
mill. 

The  Express  lode,  on  which  little  value  has  ever  been  set>— its  appear- 
ance on  the  top  not  justifying  it — has  turned  out  to  be  a  cross-lode, 
running  north  32^  east,  south  32°  west,  very  much  broken  up  ana 
poor  in  the  26  feet  run  on  it.  What  efiect  it  may  ultimately  have  on 
the  intersected  lodes  cannot  yet  be  positively  said,  the  opening  having 
been  driven  only  25  feet  on  the  main  lode,  since  getting  through  the 
cross-lode,  and  not  yet  having  reached  its  junction  with  the  Ophir  south, 
dp  to  January,  1874,  the  effect  had  been  far  from  beneficial  on  the 'main 
lode — disturbance  without  enrichment,  a  widening  of  the  fissure  without 
the  deposit  of  ore.  The  farther  from  the  cross-lode  the  better  does  the 
main  lode  show.  Quartz  with  ruby  now  mak.es  its  appearance,  and 
though  only  from  2  to  6  inches  wide,  bids  fair  to  enlarge  as  it  is  driven 
upon — assays  from  selected  stones  giving  $33.54  per  ton — while  every 
day  brings  nearer  the  rich  bonanza,  which  at  a  depth  of  only  50  feet 
from  the  grass  roots  gave  its  original  proprietors  $50,000  from  a  few 
feet  of  lode. 

The  south  drift  is  in  broken-up  vein-matter— caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  Ophir,  which  will  be  cut  within  20  feet  of  the  ^ 

present  face,  or  about  44  feet  from  the  cross-cut.    Both  the  IXL  and  * 

Ophir  lodes  fill  the  whole  of  their  respective  drifts,  which  are  5  feet 
wide. 

The  company  has  an  excellent  mill-site,  ample  water-power  for  a 
steam-mill  of  any  capacity,  timber  in  abundance;  in  fact,  everything  re- 
quired for  an  efficient  and  economical  working  of  both  mines  and  mill. 
Snow-^a  great  drawback  at  present — would  be  rendered  less  trouble- 
some by  the  wire  tram- way,  which  for  an  expenditure  of  $22,000  (or 
$11,000  per  mile,  as  per  Mr.  Hallidie's  estimate)  would  bring  50  tons  a 
day  to  the  batteries,  at  a  cost  of  24  cents  per  ton. 

Alpine  district, — This  district  is  bounded  by  Silver  Mountain  on  the 
south,  Eaymond  on  the  west,  Webster  on  the  north,  and  Monitor  dis- 
trict on  the  east.    Its  water-power,  supplied  by  a  frontage  on  the  East  | 
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Carson  River  of  some  seven  miles,  is  unsurpassed  ;  and  tbe  best  of  tim- 
ber in  sufficient  quantities  for  years  to  come,  iti  connection  with  numer- 
ous ledges  of  silver-bearing  ore,  makes  this  a  locality  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  rich  ledges  of  the  Scandinavian  Canon  have  a 
bearingdirect  for  the  heart  of  this  district,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
sufficiently  prospected  to  give  them  a  market- value  in  the  eyes  of  mining 
experts. 

The  Saint  Helena  mine,  supposed  to  be  the  northern  extension  of  the 
BuckeyeNo.  2,  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Exchequer  Company  of  Lon- 
don, has  had  considerable  work  done  upon  it,  developing  a  good  quality 
of  ore  in  moderate  supply.  The  deepest  working  does  not  extend  below 
80  or  100  feet,  at  which  point  the  ledge  is  large  and  well  defined.  This 
mine  is  owned  by  John  VVeis  &Co.,  of  Markleeville,  and  is  valued  at  a 
round  figure,  notwithstanding  the  present  depression  in  mining  matters. 
There  are  several  other  promising  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Saint 
Helena,  all  of  which  will  And  their  natural  outlet  at  Markleeville. 

Mount  Bullion  is  a  mountain  of  large  extent,  seamed  with  massive 
ledges,  the  outcrops  of  which,  in  places,  reach  an  altitude  of  40  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The  Mount  Bullion  Tunnel  Company, 
an  English  institution,  started  at  a  point  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Carson 
Biver,  at  Bulliona,  and  drove  into  the  mountain  a  distance  of  2,000  feet, 
to  cut  a  belt  of  ledges  which  cross  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain. 
They  stopped  about  250  feet  short  of  the  point  where  the  main  ledge 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  cut  the  plane  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Santa  Eulalia  Company  once  had  a  vast  property  in  this  district, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  of  ledges  and  about  2,000  acres  of  the  finest 
timber-land  in  the  State.  After  expending  several  thousand  dollars  in 
1863  and  18G4,  when  the  first  reaction  came  after  the  great  excitement  of 
1860-'63,  they  allowed  everything  to  go  by  the  board. 

The  Good  Hope  mine  was  located  in  1863,  and  worked  spasmodically  up 
to  the  early  part  of  1867,  when  the- company  became  bankrupt,  audit 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  creditors.  A  first  effort  was  made  to  develop 
the  mine  by  an  incline  shaft  following  the  foot-wall,  but  at  a  depth  of  32 
feet  the  water  became  toostrongforhandcontrol,and  work  wassnspended. 
The  next  effort  was  by  a  tunnel  running  into  the  hill  to  strike  the  ledge 
at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  thence  by  following  the  ledge  south  into  the 
mountain.  The  tunnel  from  its  month  in  for  a  distance  of  200  feet  pen- 
etrated a  country-rock  of  soft  porphyry,  when  it  cut  a  clay  wall  6  feet 
thick,  which  drained  off  the  water  from  the  incline-shaft  above  referred 
to,  showing  this  clay  to  be  the  true  east  wall  of  the  ledge.  After  pass- 
ing this  wall  for  about  20  feet,  the  vein-matter  consisted  of  a  mixed  por- 
phyry and  quartz,  showing  some  veins  of  quartz  of  a  thickness  of  8 
inches,  which  were  quite  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  On  the  west  wall  a 
solid  vein  of  quartz  3  feet  thick  was  struck,  which  was  thence  followed 
in  an  unbroken  chain  southward  into  the  mountain  400  feet.  At  points 
in  this  distiince  the  ledge  showed  a  width  of  10  feet,  while  the  average 
would  be  about  5.  The  ore  in  places  is  much  decomposed,  while  in  others 
it  requires  a  free  use  of  powder  to  extract.  The  dip  of  the  ledge  is 
about  40^  to  the  west,  with  a  strike  averaging  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  ore  at  the  depth  attuned  by  this  tunnel  is  of  a  low  grade, 
averaging  by  mill  tests  $12.75  per  ton.  At  the  time  of  the  suspension 
this  grade  of  ore  could  not  be  worked  to  a  profit,  but  with  the  faciliti^ 
this  mine  offers  for  cheap  extraction,  and  the  improved  methods  of  re- 
duction, it  can  now  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  of  at  least  $2.60  per  ton. 

Monitor  district — From  a  long  distancea  way  the  curiosity  of  the  traveler 
is  aroused  by  the  many-tinted  peaks  of  this  region.    There  is  the  General 
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Shields,  of  a  bright  buff  color ;  Eed  Moantain,  of  a  deep  vermilion,  and 
Monitor  Peak,  with  all  the  intermediate  shades  between  buff  and  ver- 
milion. The  vast  outcrops  of  the  ledges  cat  across  the  faces  of  these 
lofty  mountains,  some  peering  out  from  among,  while  others  overtop, 
the  tall  pines  that  are  scattered  over  their  sides.  This,  like  Alpinedistrict, 
has  the  full  advantage  of  an  nulimited  water-power  with  its  five  miles 
of  frontage  on  theCarson  River.  From  Bulliona  to  the  town  of  Monitor,  a 
d  istance  of  two  miles,  folio  wing  the  windings  of  Monitor  Creek,  the  traveler 
crosses  one  of  the  most  extensive  belts  of  mineral-bearing  ledges  in  the 
whole  country.  The  Florence,  Manchester,  Three  Sisters,  Mountain,  Con- 
stitution, AbeLincoln,  Hercules^  Blind,  Detroit,Ohicago,  Esmeralda,Ohio, 
Tarshish,  Sunshine, Wild  Yankee,  and  America,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
that  were  located  and  worked  upon  in  theearlydaysofthedistrict.  In  the 
tall  of  1862,  John  D.  Marks,  Jacob  Brandebury",  and  Warren  Burright, 
working  the  Esmeralda  lode,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  put  a 
blast  into  a  point  of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  creek,  just  below  where 
they  were  working,  which  blew  off  perhaps  half  a  ton  of  ore  that  assayed 
all  the  way  from  $65  to  $3,000  to  the  ton.  In  a  short  time  the  good 
news  spread  and  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  parties  from  the  out- 
side, who  visited  the  locality  during  the  winter,  and  by  spring  a  great  rush 
ensued.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  that  one  blast  in  the  Esmeralda  cropping 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  mining  operations  that  have  been  carried  on 
so  extensively,  for  up  to  that  time  nothing  more  than  fair  indicatj  ^ns 
had  been  met  with.  The  history  of  the  Marion,  the  name  of  the  incor- 
))oration  that  undertook  the  development  of  the  Esmeralda  lode,  sub- 
sequent to  1863,  is  but  a  repetition  of  those  heretofore  given  in  Silver 
Mountain  and  Alpine  districts — inadequate  capital,  discouragement,  and 
final  suspension.  It  is  a  firm  and  settled  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  old  settlers  that  in  the  Marion  there  is  the  making  of  one  of  the 
richest  mines  on  the  coast-  The  discovery  of  the  Florence  lode  was  the 
next  great  sensation.  A  man  by  the  name  of  George  Probasco  came 
into  camp  early  in  the  spring,  and  spent  a  few  days  in  looking  around. 
On  one  of  his  excursions  <lown  the  creek,  in  following  along  its  bed,  he 
found  under  the  top  of  a  lallen  tree  a  mass  of  blue  clayey  matter  that 
excited  his  curiosity.  Upon  closer  inspection,  with  pick  and  shovel,  it 
proved  to  be  the  top  of  a  ledge  which  had  become  much  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  water  of  the  creek.  In  this  mass  of  clay  he  found  speci- 
mens of  ore  that  had  every  appearance  of  native  silver,  but  which  in 
reality  were  nothing  but  a  rich  galena.  Probasco  went  nearly  crazy 
over  his  discovery,  and  when,  at  a  later  day,  Dr.  Hughes,  of  Carson, 
offered  him  $12,000  coin  for  a  controlling  interest  in  his  mine,  he  quite 
Indignantly  refused  the  offer.  The  result  is  that  his  mine  remains  today 
in  much  the  same  condition  it  was  when  discovered. 

The  Manchester  mine  is  owned  and  worked  by  a  San  Francisco  com- 
pany ;  they  made  someimportant  developments,  clearly  proving  the  value 
of  their  property,  but  on  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Henry  Dreschfeld,  the  leading 
spii'it  of  the  organization,  work  was  suspended  in  the  early  part  of 
1865,  and,  though  frequently  spoken  of  since  by  members  of  the  com- 
pany, has  never  been  resumed.  On  the  adjoining  claim  on  the  Man- 
chester lode,  known  as  the  Mercimac  Company,  a  tunnel  was  driven  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet,  showing  ore  of  a  good  quality  of  the 
s^rme  general  character  as  that  in  the  first-mentioned  mine.  This  ore  is 
argentiferous  gray  copper.  The  depth  on  either  mine  was  compara- 
tively slight,  but  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  continuity  of  the  vein, 
both  vertically  and  horizontally. 

To  cut  this  ledge,  the  Florence,  and  some  lialf  a  dozen  others  in 
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the  same  belt,  a  location  for  a  deep,  long  tdiinel  was  made  by  J.  P.  Ray, 
S.  G.  Lewis,  and  others,  and  called  the  Winchester.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Bay  vigorously  pushed  work  on  this  tunnel,  and  drove  into  the 
mountain  1,0G5  feet,  cutting  in  that  distance  the  Florence  lode  some 
300  feet  in,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  150  feet.  The  lode  was  well  de- 
fined, 15  feet  thick,  with  a  vein  of  ore  of  5  feet.  At  648  feet  the  Man- 
chester lode  was  cut,  showing  a  large  ledge  with  clay  casings  on  both 
sides.  This  ledge  gave  good  assays,  but  nothing  was  done  toward  opening 
it  up  further  than  the  running  through  it.  At  the  extreme  point  reached 
by  the  tunnel,  another  ledge  was  struck  into,  but  never  cut  through. 
This  last  ledge  is  supposed  to  be  the  Constitution,  which  crosses  the 
road  and  creek  about  one  mile  below  town. 

The  Constitution,  just  below  the  Globe  mill,  owned  by  the  Active 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  a  vein,  20  feet  between  the  walls,  and  carry- 
ing an  argentiferous  copper-ore  with  flakes  of  native  copper  liberally 
interspersed  through  the  gangue.  But  little  work  has  been  done  upon 
this  mine.  It  was  at  one  time  bonded  to  the  Globe  Company  for  the 
sum  of  $3,000. 

The  Chicago  and  Detroit,  located  on  the  Esmeralda  belt  of  ledges, 
has  cut  three  veins  in  a  distance  of  300  feet,  on  one  of  which  a  drift  has 
been  run  100  feet,  showing  a  continuous  vein  of  low-grade  ore  that  can 
now  be  made  to  pay  by  the  improved  methods  of  reduction.  One  of  the 
veins  which  gives  the  greatest  promise  has  not  been  touched  further 
than  running  through  it  with  the  main  tunnel. 

The  Imperial  Company  is  an  English  organization,  which  commenced 
at  a  point  on  Carson  Biver,  just  above  Bulliona,  to  drive  a  double-track 
tunnel  from  the  river  under  the  summit  of  Mount  America,  and  thus  cut 
all  that  vast  belt  of  ledges  lying  between  Monitor  and  the  river.  The 
company  persevered  until  1,300  feet  of  tunnel  had  been  made,  when  its 
means  were  exhausted.  It  is  hoped  that  work  will  be  resumed  at  no 
distant  (lay. 

The  ]>roperty  of  the  Monitor  and  Northwestern  Companies  consists  in 
a  tunnel  location,  starting  at  a  point  on  the  river,  and  running  thence 
nearly  east  to  a  point  under  the  center  of  Monitor  Mountain.  This  tun- 
nel is  designed  to  open  up  the  entire  belt  of  ledges  on  the  north  side  of 
Monitor  Creek,  between  the  river  and  the  town  of  Monitor.  It  pene- 
trates under  Ee<l  Mountain  to  a  depth  of  1,300  feet,  and  under  Monitor 
Mountain  1,600  feet.  In  its  course  it  is  expected  to  open  up  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  lodes,  and  among  that  number  the  Mountain  lode,  from 
which  assays  have  been  had  ranging  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $3,000.  In 
such  high  estimation  is  this  Mountain  lode  held  that  Mr.  John  P. 
Ea3',  of  Monitor,  has  bought  the  entire  original  location,  and  is  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  in  its  development,  with  encouraging  results.  The 
tunnel  to  open  up  this  mineral  belt  has  been  driven  int^  the  mountain  a 
distance  of  800  feet.  The  entire  length  is  designed  to  be  6,000  feet.  The 
reason  that  work  has  u6t  been  pushed  on  this  branch  of  their  operations 
is,  that  the  companies  own  very  extensive  locations  on  the  gr^at  Tarshish 
and  Esmeralda  belts  of  ledges,  and  work  has  been  very  extensively  con- 
ducted at  that  point,  as  offering  a  more  immediate  return  to  the  owners. 
The  Alpine  tunnel  starts  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  about  half  a  mile 
below  town,  and  was  driven  500  or  600  feet  to  the  north  toward  the  Tar- 
shish mine,  and  under  a  massive  outcrop  which  wa«  believed  to  be  the 
real  continuation  of  that  mine.  Ore  was  found  in  limited  quantities 
difi^sed  through  the  entire  length  of  this  main  tunnel,  and  it  was 
thought  that  this  body  would  put  the  mine  on  a  paying  basis.  These 
calculations  were  based  upon  assays,  the  average  of  which,  as  returned 
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by  the  United  States  mint  at  Carson,  was  a  fraction  over  $18  the  ton. 
Unfortunately  for  the  company,  when  the  ore  was  mined  in  bulk  and 
crushed  at  the  company's  mill,  the  average  did  not  reach  above  $9  or  $10. 

During  the  time  all  this  tunneling  had  been  going  on  in  the  Alpine  a 
similar  work  on  the  Silver  Glance  mine,  immediately  under  the  Alpine, 
and  at  the  creek  level,  had  been  progressing,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  Esmeralda  belt  at  a  lower  level  than  hitherto  attained.  A  main  tun- 
nel was  driven  north  under  the  mountain  40()  feet,  and,  turning  nearly 
at  a  right  angle,  thence  west  something  over  that  distance.  This  west 
drift  is  being  pushed  toward  the  west  wall,  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing a  vein  of  ore  on  that  side  of  the  ledge.  The  vein-matter  carries  a 
small  quantity  of  ore  the  whole  distance,  with  a  perceptible  increase  for 
the  last  40  or  50  feet,  which  gives  the  company  hopes  of  getting  a  pay- 
ing body  in  that  direction  within  a  short  distance.  A  winze  was  sunk 
from  the  Alpine  tunnel,  connecting  with  the  Silver  Glance,  thus  pros- 
pecting the  intermediate  ground,  and  affording  ample  ventilation  for 
both  mines.  At  a  distance  of  some  200  feet  west  of  the  main  tunnel  a 
vein  of  larger  proportions  than  ordinary  was  encountered,  and  a  drift 
was  started  on  it  following  to  the  south,  where  the  ore  was  found  to  im- 
prove in  quality  and  quantity,  swelling  in  places  to  three  feet.  The 
most  favorable  point  on  this  veiu  was  selected,  and  a  shaft  started  down- 
ward, following  the  course  of  the  vein.  At  75  feet  a  level  was  run  off  to 
the  south  on  the  vein,  which  at  this  point  had  an  average  width  of  3 
feet,  carrying  ore  that  gave  an  average  by  assay  of  something  over  $50 
per  ton.  About  400  tons  has  been  raised  from  this  shaft,  and  is  stored 
in  a  capacious  and  substantial  ore  house  at  the  month  of  the  mine.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  entire  400  tons  will  average  as  high  as  the  fig- 
ures above  given,  for  the  reason  that  everything  carrying  ore  even  in 
limited  amounts  was  saved.  Sinking  the  shaft  was  again  resumed  below 
the  75-foot  level,  and  was  pushed  down  until  a  total  depth  of  100  feet 
was  attained,  when  the  water  became  too  strong  for  hand  control,  and 
work  was  suspended  during  the  erection  of  steam-hoisting  works.  In 
the  mean  time  this  shaft  has  been  enlarged  to  two  compartments,  and 
substantial!}'  timbered,  and  is  now  again  being  pushed  down  as  fast  as 
two  sets  of  men  can  carry  it,  with  favorable  prospects. 

The  company  has  a  mill  on  the  river,  <lriven  by  water-power  supplied 
by  a  fiume  some  1,600  feet  in  length.  This  flume  gives  a  fall  at  the  mill 
of  26  feet.  The  volume  of  water  is  not  far  from  3,000  inches,  miners' 
measure,  which  turns  a  large  turbine  wheel  chat  gives  the  motive  power 
to  the  mill.  The  mill  is  of  ten-stamps  capacity,  capable  of  being  en- 
larged to  twice  that  number,  and  is  fitted  up  with  pans,  settlers,  &c.,  for 
the  economical  treatment  of  ores. 

The  Schenectady  Silver-Mining  Company,  better  known  as  the  Tar- 
shisb,  was  considered  one  of  the  great  mines  of  the  coast,  but  unfor- 
tunatel}"^  it  has  not  maintained  that  reputation  by  producing  bullion. 
This  is  an  Eastern  organization,  the  majority  of  the  shareholders  being 
residents  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  the  oflBce  of  the  company  is 
located.  The  work  of  developing  this  property  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  1866,  by  contract  to  John  P.  Bay  for  the  making  of  six  hundred 
feet  of  tunnel.  The  work  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  the  contract  com- 
pleted early  in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  last  blasts  in  finishing  up  the 
contract  broke  through  the  porphyry  which  constitutes  the  east  wall  of 
the  ledge,  into  a  soft,  white,  putty-like  substance,  apparently  worth- 
less, but  really  containing  a  large  percentage  of  black  sulphurets 
which,   upon  assay,  proved  immensely  rich.    This    soft   ore,  in   its 
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natural  state,  assayed  as  liigb  as  $500  per  ton.  A  load  of  this 
ore  was  immediately  taken  to  DalPs  mill,  in  Washoe  Valley,  where 
it  was  worked  by  the  Freiberg  process,  yielding  $400  per  ton.  This 
so  encouraged  the  company  that  they  immediately  sold  their  re- 
served stock,  amounting  to  20,000  shares,  thereby  raising  a  fund  of 
$40,000  with  which  to  prosecute  the  work  of  opening  the  mine.  This 
was  pushed  vigorously  until  the  early  part  of  the  following  winter, 
when  funds  were  exhausted,  and  the  mine  was  closed.  There  were  two 
workings  of  the  ore  during  this  period,  which  demonstrated  that  it  could 
be  worked  profitably,  provided  there  was  enough  of  it.  After  about  a 
year  a  new  superintendent  was  sent  out,  and  remained  in  charge  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  extracted  and  sold  about  $10,000 
worth  of  ore,  beside  having  a  large  amount  of  prospecting  done,  which 
demonstrated,  in  his  opinion,  the  necessity  of  a  mill  to  fully  prove  the 
value  of  the  mine.  The  result  was  a  magnificent  mill  of  twenty  stamps, 
costing  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.  The  "mill  was 
completed  early  in  1872,  and  was  started  under  still  another  superin- 
tendent, when  the  first  tiling  proven  was  that  the  White  rosisting  fur- 
nace, which  had  been  adopted  by  the  superintendent  over  the  Stetefeldt 
on  account  of  economy,  was  a  total  failure ;  therefore  the  ores  would 
not  amalgamate  for  lack  of  chlorinatiou.  The  mill  was  then  altered  and 
adapted  to  wet  crushing  and  raw  amalgamation.  One  hundred  tons  of 
the  best  average  ore  of  the  mine  wa«  run  through  the  mill  and  down 
the  creek  with  no  results  in  bullion,  after  which  the  work  was  again 
suspended,  and  the  nianager  was  recalled.  It  is  reported  that  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall,  Mr.  B.  E.  Hunter,  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
]piue,  has  been  quietly  experimenting  in  working  the  refuse  or  waste 
rock  of  the  old  dump  with  a  most  gratifying  result.  In  his  first  run,  of 
something  like  a  week,  where  he  expected  a  return  of  $400,  he  got 
$900;  and  in  a  subsequent  run 'of  like  duration  he  got  somewhere  about 
$1,300,  showing  that  practice  in  treating  the  ore  increased  the  results. 
Another  run  of  a  month  gave  a  return  quite  as  satisfactory  as  either 
of  the  foregoing.  The  reduction  was  by  wet  crushing  and  raw  amal- 
gamation.   The  Alpine  Miner  says : 

We  believe  the  proper  way  to  work  the  ore  would  be  to  crnsh  wet,  run  the  pulp  over 
loDg  sluices,  and  thus  concentrate  the  ore,  say  ten  tons  into  one,  bridging  the  average  up 
to  from  |I00  to  $150,  and  then  roast  in  a  reverberatory  or  Stetefeldt  furnace,  by  which 
procesH  trom  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  its  value  could  be  saved.  By  such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment the  mill  could  be  far  more  economically  run,  and  a  lower  grade  of  ore  than 
otherwise  could  be  treated.  One  great  saving  would  be  in  quicksilver,  which,  by  the 
most  careful  management  in  amalgamating,  wastes  not  less  than  one  pound  on  the  t-on 
of  ore  treated.  By  concentrating  one  hundred  tons  into  ten  we  would  save  90  pounds 
of  quicksilver,  .which,  at  present 'prices,  ($1.30  per  pound,)  would  amount  to  $117,  cer- 
tainly a  very  large  item  for  two  and  a  half  days'  run.  The  company's  mill  is  capable 
of  crushing  40  tons  in  24  hours,  and  could  be  run  at  an  expense,  outside  of  the 
amalgamating  department,  not  exceeding  $1.50  the  ton  on  the  amount  of  ore  crushed. 
At  this  rate  a  very  low-grade  ore  could  be  worked  at  a  profit.  We  confidently  look 
for  something  of  this  kind  being  done  at  no  distant  day.  It  is  certainly  to  the  interest 
of  the  company  to  do  something  with  their  extensive  and  expensive  property,  to  get 
oven  a  small  annual  percentage  on  their  outlay,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  no 
speciee  of  property  deteriorates  more  rapidly  by  idleness  than  does  mining  and  milling. 
In  the  mine,  timners  rapidly  decay  and  caves  occur  jthat  become  more  expensive  to 
repair  the  longer  they  stand,  and  the  miU  rusts  and  rots  out  by  idleness  quicker  than 
it  would  wear  out  by  every-day  use. 

The  Globe  Company  owns  a  location  on  the  Abe  Lincoln  and  Hercules 
lodes,  commencing  at  Monitor  Greek  on  the  north,  and  running  south 
under  the  center  of  Globe  Mountain,  where  a  massive  chimney  or  out- 
crop covers  the  entire  crest ;  also  the  property  of  the  former  Worden 
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Company  on  the  Esmeralda  lode.  A  doable-track  tunnel,  6J  feet  by 
6^,  is  run  into  tbe  mountain  in  a  southeasterly  course  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  feet,  with  a  side  drift  called  the  /^  east  tunnel,"  300  feet 
long,  and  a  south  drift  180  or  200  feet  in  length,  and  a  second  ''  south 
tunnel"  of  200  feet.  In  at  a  distance  of  about  300  feet  a  large  veia 
was  cut  into,  which  was  denominated  the  "Abe  Lincoln,"  but  which 
was  in  reality  the  Hercules,  with  the  former  united  into  one  massive 
ledge.  At  this  point  the  depth  from  the  surface  was  too  insignificant 
to  warrant  any  great  amount  of  ore.  At  a  point  where  the  combing  of 
a  body  of  argentiferous  copper  made  its  appearance  a  winze  was  sunk 
a  few  feet  by  hand,  when  there  wa«  such  decided  improvement  mani- 
fest that  hoisting  apparatus  was  obtained  and  an  effort  made  to  go  down 
by  aid  of  steam-hoisting  and  pum ping-machinery.  The  Alpine  Miner 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  difficulties  encountered: 

People  unacquainted  witb.  efforts  to  sink  shafts  in  tunnels  a  long  distance  from  the 
snrfaco  Lave  little  idea  of  the  troable  and  expense  entaUed  by  the  operation.  A 
steam-boiler  and  fnrnace  has  to  be  put  up  in  a  suitable  building  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel,  and  the  steam  conducted  thence  in  pipes  thoroughly  wrapped  in  wool- 
felting  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  an 
outer  covering  of  cotton  cloth  close  wrapped  so  that  the  edges  completely  overlap  each 
other,  and  then  the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  gas  or  other  tar  which  makes 
the  covering  entirely  impervious  to  the  air,  thus  cutting  off  the  radiation  of  heat.  In 
this  manner  steam  can  be  conducted  the  distance  of  a  thousand  feet  with  no  greater 
loss  by  condensation  than  10  or  12  per  cent.  At  the  point  decided  upon  where  the 
shaft  is  to  be,  a  large  excavation,  called  a  chamber,  has  to  be  cut  in  the  solid  rock  and 
most  substantially  timbered  with  beams  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  After  this  cham- 
ber has  been  made,  which  in  height  has  to  be  not  less  than  18  or  20  feet,  the  engine 
and  pump  are  placed  in  position,  and  the  work  of  sinking  can  commence.  The  engine 
put  up  at  the  Globe  was  an  oscillating  cylinder  of  ten  to  fifteen  horse-power,  with 
a  four-inch  Cornish  pump.  The  water  was  so  strong  that  dthe  pnmp  had  to  be  run  all 
the  time,  and  by  the  time  that  50  feet  had  been  reached  tbe  power  was  found  insufficient 
for  both  pumping  and  hoisting,  and  the  effort  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  was  suffi- 
cient increase  in  the  appearance  of  the  vein  and  the  quality  of  ore  in  that  depth  to 
justify  a  large  outlay  in  reaching  a  greater  depth  below  the  surface  inflnance  of  the 
creek.  There  was  not  sufficient /money  in  the  company's  treasury  to  do  this,  and  it 
w^as  decided  to  drive  the  main  tunnel  to  the  Worden  ledge,  and  thence  following  into 
the  mountain  lo  a  point  under  the  main  outcrop. 

In  this  direction  200  feet  was  made  with  a  marked  improvement  in 
that  distance.  Work  was  suspended,  presumably  for  want  of  funds; 
but  it  is  said  to  be  tbe  intention  of  the  company  to  start  again  in  the 
early  spring,  and  drive  to  the  above-mentioned  point,  where,  from  sur- 
face indications,  they  believe  that  ore  in  sufficient  quantities  will  be 
found  to  make  the  mine  self-sustaining.  At  this  point  another  tunnel 
will  be  driven  in  a  southeasterly  course  to  the  center  of  Mount  America, 
from  whence,  apparently,  radiate  a  vast  number  of  ledges,  all  having 
one  common  center,  and  that  a  mountain  of  mineral-bearing  quartz. 
Without  attempting  to  criticise  operations  which  I  have  never  person- 
ally examined,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  these  extensive  tunnel- 
ing operations  in  advance  of  actual  developments  of  the  mines  are  not 
usually  favored  by  experienced  engineers,  and  that  the  history  of  this 
company  appears  to  afford  a  notable  example  of  the  difficulties,  delays, 
expenses,  and  disappointments  to  which  such  a  system  of  exploration  is 
liable.  The  Alpine  Miner,  from  which  I  have  quoted  above,  argues 
with  much  force,  after  an  elaborate  analysis  of  tbe  history  of  the  mining 
enterprises  of  the  county,  that  its  resources  have  never  been  fairly 
treated,  and  that  the  grounds  of  the  numerous  failures  of  the  past  are 
independent  of  the  real  value  of  the  mines  themselves.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  much  truth  in  this  view ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  ihe 
mistakes  of  owners  and  superintendents,  which  have  ruined  so  many 
mining  enterprises  in  Alpine  Count}',  and  the  lack  of  'adequate  capital, 
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which  has  crippled  so  many,  are  conDected  with  the  uofavorable  climate 
and  location  of,  the  county.  The  difficulty  of  communication  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  the  severity  of  winter-storms,  has  raised  the 
cost  of  labor  and  machinery  and  repairs,  making  dead  work  and  con- 
struction work  almost  certainly  ruinous  in  cost.  In  short,  mistakes  are 
more  than  usually  likely  and  more  than  usually  damaging,  in  a  district 
so  situated.  The  success  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  JXL  would,  by 
bringing  back  population,  business,  and  hope,  lead  to  improved  com- 
munications and  economical  conditions  in  all  respects  far  more  favor- 
able to  mining  industry. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

This  county,  like  Alpine,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  was  visited  in  1873  by  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  whose  description  of 
its  principal  mines  will  be  found  in  the  report  for  1873.  The  following 
is  a  reply  to  one  of  the  circulars  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  county : 

The  only  mines  in  the  connty  that  were  worked  to  any  considerable  extent  daring 
the  year  1873  are  the  Union,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  Owens  Lake  Silver-Lead  Com- 
pany's claims  at  Swansea.    The  Union  mine  has  been  pretty  extensively  worked  for 
several  years,  yielding  more  lead  bullion  during  that  time,  probably,  than  any  other 
mine  in  the  United  States.    Belshaw  &  Beandry,  the  owners  of  the  mine,  were  com- 
paratively poor  men  when  they  began  operations,  some  six  years  ago,  bat  are  now  pos- 
sessed of  a  competency,  made  in  operating  this  mine.    Suit  was  some  time  ago  brought 
by  the  San  Felipe  Company,  who  claim  to  have  the  first  or  discovery  title,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  mine,  and  in  a  trial  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  their  favor.     Bel- 
shaw &  Beandry  are,  however,  running  their  fhmaces  and  taking  out  about  twenty- 
five  tons  of  bullion  per  day.    The  Swansea  claim  is  also  a  very  extensive  mine, 
and  produces  nearly  as  much  bullion  as  the  Union.    This  company  own  a  majority  of 
the  San  Felipe  stock,  and  if  they  should  eventually  succeed  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  Union  also,  they  will  have  as  much  as  one  company  can  manage.    It  is  impossible 
to  give  anything  lik^  correct  figures  of  the  amount  of  bullion  produced  by  these  mines, 
as  the  owners  are  not  at  all  communicative  in  regard  thereto.    Something  of  an  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  amount,  however,  from  the  fact  that  hardly  a  team,  within  the 
last  six  years,  of  the  large  number  engaged  in  hauling  supplies  for  nearly  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley,  has  ever  returned  to  Los  Angeles  (the  point  from  which  goods  are 
sent  into  the  interior)  withoat  taking  out  as  much  bullion  as  their  twelve  and  fourteen 
mule  teams  could  haul.    How  many  teams  have  been  thus  engaged  I  cannot  say,  bat 
quire  a  large  number,  as  Inyo  County  has  a  population  of  some  three  or  four  thousand, 
ami  must  require  a  large  number  of  teams  to  supply  her  freight.    The  bullion,  although 
hauled  out'  of  the  valley  at  this  rate,  has  steadily  increased,  until  it  is  found  necessary 
to  engage  more  teams.    A  contract  lias  been  entered  into  with  Nadeau,  of  Los  Angeles, 
to  haul  this  bullion.    He  has  purchased  eighty  twelve-male  teams,  and  allowing  that 
he  will  ihake  the  round  tiip  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cerro  Gordo  every  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
it  is  thought  it  will  take  him  ten  or  eleven  months  to  haul  out  what  is  now  on  hand,  to 
say  notbiuc:  of  what  can  be  turned  out  by  the  furnaces  in  the  mean  time.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  one  hundred  such  teams  will  be  required  constantly  in  hauling  away  the 
bullion  produced  by  these  two  mines  alone.    This  bullion  is  valued  at  from  $150  to  $700 
per  ton.    Estimating,  then,  that  each  twelve-mule  team  will  haul  20,000  pounds,  eighty 
teams  would  take  1,600,000  pounds  each  trip ;  say  that  they  make  five  trips  to  the 
mines  in  ten  months,  wo  find  they  will  have  hauled  out  S,000.000  pounds,  or  4,000  tons. 
It  is  said  by  those  who  claim  to  know,  that  this  bullion  averages  $500  per  ton ;  here, 
then,  we  have  a  total  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  bullion  now  oorded  np  awaiting  transpor- 
tation out  of  the  valley.    This  may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  when  one 
goes  there  and  sees  this  bullion  piled  up  on  either  side  of  the  lake — for  a  steamer  is 
employed  in  taking  it  across  the  lake  to  the  road — cabins  bailt  of  it  for  temporary  ases 
of  the  miners,  visits  the  mine  itself  and  sees  for  himself  the  enormous  ledge  developed 
and  the  hot  streams  of  metal  running  from  the  famaces,  it  wiU  then  be  thought  the 
figures  here  given  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  two.    A  great  drawback  to  Cerro  Gordo 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  water,  all  required  for  the  working  of  the  mines  and  do- 
mestic purposes  having  heretofore  been  brought  from  a  spring  several  miles  distant  and 
retailed  at  15  cents  per  gallon.    This  difficftU^  will  soon  be  obviated  in  a  great  degree, 
as  some  months  ago  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  a  company  to  lay  a  pipe  to  bring 
the  water  in.    Nine  miles  of  4-inch  pipe  is  now  on  the  ground,  and  the  water-works 
will  soon  be  in  operation. 
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From  tlie  letter  of  a  private  correspondent  I  learn  that  the  works  at 
Swansea  made  about  V50  tons  of  bullion  during  the  portion  of  the  year 
they  were  in  operation.  The  lead  bullion  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
from  $130  to  $175  per  ton. 

The  Santa  Maria  lead-mine  is  developing  very  encouragingly  at  a 
depth  of  300  to  450  feet  The  Union  mine,  or,  as  it  may  now  be  called, 
the  San  Felipe,  the  priority  ot  the  latter  location  having  been  estab- 
lished by  the  coarts,  is  in  as  good  condition  us  ever.  Pipes  have  been 
laid  by  the  Cerro  Gordo  Water  Company,  between  Cerro  Gordo  and  a 
spring  eleven  miles  dlstaut,  and  pamping-machines  have  been  located  at 
the  spring,  promising  a  supply  of  water  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  months. 
A  flume  has  been  constructed  by  S.  Stevens,  down  Cottonwood  Greek, 
on  the  west  side  of  Owens  Lake,  through  which  wood  for  charcoal  and 
other  use  will  be  brought,  securing  great  reduction  of  prices  of  fuel. 
All  parties  have  been  making  bullion  faster  than  it  could  be  moved 
economically  by  teams ;  hence  a  general  stoppage  of  mining  and  smelt- 
ing work  in  the  district  at  present,  (January,  1874.)    Business  is  dull. 

Panamint  district — This  district  is  situated  nearly  due  east  from  La- 
gnnita  post-oi^ce  and  stage-station  on  the  Owens  River  road  from  Havi- 
lah — distant  from  Lagunita  sixty  miles,  and  from  Los  Angeles  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  miles ;  from  Independence,  the  county -seat,  say  one 
hundred  miles.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  Telescope  district,  in  1861 
and  1862,  and  is  a  lofty,  bold  range  of  mountains,  lying  between  Pana- 
mint and  Death  Valleys ;  the  main  peak,  called  "  Chiombe  ^  in  the  na- 
tive vernacular,  rises  to  the  probable  altitude  of  12,000  feet.  The  point 
of  export  and  import  for  the  mines  will  be  Los  Angeles,  until  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  has  climbed  Tehatchepa  range  and  crossed  the 
present  Owens  River  road.  There  will  be  a  good  wagon-road  diverging 
from  the  main  Owens  River  road  at  Desert  Springs,  and  thence  by  the 
old  Slate  Range  road  it  will  pass  west  of  the  large  borax-deposits,  and 
crossing  the  low  divide  at  the  head  of  the  valley  by  a  recently  discov- 
ered pass,  it  will  reach  within  three  miles  of  the  mines,  when  more  for- 
midable difiiculties  will  be  met  with  in  Surprise  Caiion.  Tbese  will 
soon  be  surmounted,  however,  b^-  a  toll-road,  and  the  Panamint  mines 
will  have  a  good  wagon-road  by  the  opening  of  spring,  and  the  borax 
companies  at  Slate  Range  and  Desert  Springs  marshes  a  good  means 
of  export  for  their  borax. 

But  little  work  has  been  accomplished  except  a  vigorous  prospect  of 
the  district,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  discovery  and  location  of 
over  160  claims,  and  building  by  the  miners  of  suitable  winter-quarters 
and  roads  to  the  mines.  Vigorous  work  has  been  commenced,  by  the 
owners,  on  the  "Stewart's  Wonder^  claim,  and  on  the  Wyoming  Com- 
pany, by  tunnel-mining  on  the  lodes. 

Both  the  lodes  mentioned  above  are  considered  first  class,  the  ores 
assaying  from  $200  to  $1,500  per  ton,  and  averaging  from  5  to  15  feet 
wide.  A  15  foot  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  Esperanza,  and  developed 
a  very  rich  stratum  of  ore  about  18  inches  wide,  which  probably  will 
pay  $600  or  $700  per  ton. 

Na*^Are  has,  in  the  Panamint  district,  saved  the  great  expense  and 
labor  of  prospecting  by  the  usual  slow  and  toilsome  process  of  sinking 
shafts  and  running  tunnels ;  a  deep  ca&on  from  400  to  600  feet  in  depth, 
with  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  bisecting  at  right  angles  these  won- 
derful silver-leads  for  many  miles.  The  miner  can  stand  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caiiou  and  see  his  mine  as  well  and  clearly  defined,  a«  well  as  its 
body  of  carrying  ore,  for  500  feet  in  depth,  (from  the  top  where  it  is  cut 
by  the  caiion,)  as  he  could  if  he  had  a  shaft  to  that  depth  on  his  mine. 
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SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

• 

The  principal  mines  of  this  coanty  consist  of  gold-bearing  quartz* 
ledges  in  Julian  and  Banner  districts,  about  sixty  miles  south  and  east 
of  San  Diego.  They  were  discovered  in  February,  1870 ;  and  although 
there  was  an  '^excitement"  in  the  first  instance,  it  rapidly  subsided  on  ac- 
count of  the  prejudice  existing  among  most  Galifornians  against  the 
'^  lower  country."  The  formation  is  slate,  sparsely  interspersed  with  gran- 
ite,  and  the  veins  run  northeast  and  southwest.  The  veins  are  unusually 
numerous,  though,  as  a  general  thing,  small.  The  auriferous  belt  is  ^ 
about  four  miles  wide  and  ten  long,  running  northeast  and  southwest. 
The  most  prominent  among  the  many  mines  that  have  been  worked  up 
to  the  present  time  are  the  Chariot  (Mill  and  Mining  Company,)  Ready 
Belief,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Owens,  Helvetia,  &c.  The  Chariot  Mill  and 
Mining  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Ow- 
ens and  Mammoth  Tunnel  have  been  incorporated  in  San  Diego. 

On  the  Chariot  mine,  the  main  shaft  is  down  about  150  feet,  and  is 
connected  by  an  air-shaft  to  the  140-foot  level.  The  lode  is  from  3  to  16 
feet  wide,  the  rock  of  which  pays  from  $75  to  $250  per  ton  in  free  gold. 
The  company  has  a  five-stamp  mill  about  four  miles  from  the  mine.  For 
several  months  this  mine  is  said  to  have  yielded  on  an  average  $1,000 
per  day  net  profit  to  the  owners,  of  whom  there  were  but  three. 

The  Ready  Relief  mine,  situated  four  miles  east  of  Julian  City,  has 
been  opened  to  a  depth  of  150  to  200  feet.  It  shows  a  five-foot  ledge 
of  rock,  paying  from  $50  to  $100  per  ton ;  worked  by  water-power, 
with  a  5-stamp  mill.  ^ 

The  Helvetia  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  250  feet,  has  a  3-foot 
ledge,  and  is  about  to  erect  machinery.  The  rock  is  said  to  average  $28 
to  $32  per  ton. 

The  Stonewall  is  located  at  the  foot  of  the  Cuyamaca  Peaks,  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  Julian  City.  The  ledge  runs  from  5  to  26  feet  in 
width,  at  a  pitch  of  70^  to  the  west.  Hanging-wall,  slate  ^  foot-wall, 
granite.  The  walls  average  12  feet  apart.  This  entire  space  is  good 
pay-ore,  except  at  times  small  strata  of  ^'  horse,''  which  is  a  conglomer- 
ate of  slate,  granite,  and  quartz.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Stonewall 
Company  runs  everything  through  the  stamps  and  finds  it  profitable. 
The  shipments  of  bullion  are  about  $10,000  per  mouth,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000  per  montii.  The  facilities  of  machinery  and  convenience  of  wood, 
timber,  lumber,  &c.,  make  the  actual  cost  of  working  this  mine  a  mere 
trifle,  as  no  blasting  has  yet  been  done  or  is  likely  to  be  required.  The 
shaft  has  been  continued  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  and  a  level  each  way 
runs  150  feet  The  width  of  the  ledge  continues  with  rock  a  little  harder 
and  the  gold  a  little  coarser.  The  mill  is  a  new  10-stamp  mill.  The 
building  is  60  by  100  feet,  and  is  so  situated  that  when  the  rock  is 
dumped  from  the  mine  no  handling  is  required  from  thence  to  the  bat- 
tery. The  engine  is  40  horse-power,  and  a  boiler  capacity  sufficient  to 
run  a  20-stamp  mill.  The  superintendent  states  that$3-rock  can  be  run 
at  a  profit. 

The  Owens  mine,  near  Julian  City,  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of 
between  300  and  400  feet.  The  ledge  runs  from  1  to  6  feet  wide,  at  a 
depth  of  300  feet.  This  mine  is  now  being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  GOO  feet, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  levels  and  stopes  will  be  opened  when  it  is  found 
necessary.  The  rock  averages  $75  per  ton,  at  the  depth  of  275  feet; 
the  rock  now  prospects  on  the  lower  level  $75  per  ton.  A  new  ledge 
has  been  discovered  which  is  likely  to  run  into  the  original. 
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The  Tom  Scott,  Eureka,  California,  and  other  mines,  thongh  not  as 
fully  developed  as  those  above  named,  are  all  of  promising  character. 

The  San  Diego  Union  of  December  21,  1873,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Japa  mines,  situated  near  the  line  of  Lower  California : 

The  mines  are  sapposed  to  be  on  tbe  summit  of  the  range  of  mountains  extending 
southeast  from  Julian,  in  this  county,  into  Lower  California,  and  tbe  altitude  of  the 
camp  is  estimated  to  be  about  5,000  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea.  Japa  is  distant 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  San  Die^o,  a  little  soath  of  east.  The  road  diverges 
from  tl\B  Yuma  stage-rood,  about  sixty  miles  from  this  city,  and  from  that  point  there 
is  a  continuous  ascent  into  the  mountains.  The  first  diggings  were  struck  at  the  point 
known  as  Japa,  but  better  placers  were  found  at  Tres  PiQos,  three  miles  distant,  and 
the  entire  population  is  now  concentrated  at  the  latter  point.  There  is  a  small  ruuuing 
stream  at  Japa,  and  dirt  has  been  hauled  thither  to  be  washed,  but  the  expense  ot 
hauling  takes  tl)e  bulk  of  the  profits.  These  mines  are  as  near  to  Julian  City  as  to  San 
Diego.  They  are  forty  miles  southeast  of  Milqnatay,  and  forty  miles  north  of  San 
Rarael,  in  Lower  California.  A  large  gulch  runs  through  the  mining  sections,  and 
into  this  debouch  several  smaller  gulches.  lu  theae  latter  the  gold  is  found.  In  the 
large  gulch,  wells  have  been  sunk  to  obtain  water  for  washing  in  the  rockers.  The 
gold-bearing  stratum  is  red  sand  and  granite  gravel.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  decomposed  quartz,  but  no  gold-bearing  quartz  has  yet  been  found. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  more  ext-ended  exploration  of  the  country. 

Industrious  men  can  earn  fair  wages  in  these  placers.  All  the  washing  must  be 
dgne  by  rockers,  as  there  is  not  water  enough  to  run  sluices  or  toms.  The  water  is 
hoisted  from  wells.  Two  men  are  required  for  each  rccker,  one  to  hoist  water  aud 
one  to  rock  and  feed  dirt.  The  Mexicans  are  making  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day  by  their  process  of  working.  The  Americans  have  made  reservoirs  on  the 
small  gulches,  and  are  now  waiting  for  more  rain  to  give  water  for  washing.  It  costs 
$1.50  per  load  to  haul  dirt  two  or  three  miles  to  water. 

The  best  diggings  in  the  whole  of  that  section  have  been  found  on  the  mesa  three 
or  four  miles  above  the  gulches.  Four  meu  have  taken  up  claims  there,  and  liavo  a 
bed  o#red  sand  four  feet  in  depth  to  operate  upon.  They  have  sunk  a  well,  aud  have 
obtained  four  feet  of  water  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet ;  this  gives  them  all  they  want 
to  wash.  A  prospect -shaft  was  sunk  at  Tres  Pifios  to  the  bed-rock,  which  was  reached 
in  twenty-two  feet,  when  largo  bowlders  were  struck.  On  the  bed-rock  a  prospect  of 
two  or  three  cents  to  the  pan  was  obtained.  The  water  came  in  so  fast  that  operations 
were  abandoned.  In  the  small  gulches,  when  the  bed-rock  is  reached,  small  crevices 
are  found  full  of  a  very  tenacious,  grayish-colored  clay,  and  these  crevices  are  always 
rich — real  **  pockets."  Beyond  these  ** pockets  "  the  average  of  the  diggings  w^ould  bo 
from  one  to  three  dollars  a  day  to  the  man. 

The  country  is  well  wooded,  pine  predominating.  Game  is  plenty,  deer  being  abun- 
dant and  venison  cheap.    Beef  is  also  very  cheap,  selling  at  eight  cents  a  i)ound. 

SAN  BEBNABDTNO' COUNTY. 

This  is  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  containing  10,000,000  acres. 
About  three-fourths  is  barren  desert  and  the  bahince  fertile  valleys 
and  rugged  mountains.  The  mountainous  portion  contains  many  min- 
ing districts  which  in  the  great  quartz  excitement  of  1862  attracted 
the  attention  of  adventurous  prospectors  and  miners;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  these  districts  have  passed  into  obscurity  on  account 
of  their  remoteness  from  the  lines  of  travel  and  their  almost  inac- 
cessible situation.  Among  the  districts  which  have  survived,  and 
in  which  active  operations  are  now  progressing,  are  Holcombe  Val- 
ley and  Bear  Valley.  Recent  discoveries  in  these  districts  are  now 
attracting  the  attention  of  mining  operators.  In  the  latter  portion  of 
the  year  1873  some  large  ledges  of  extraordinary  richness  were  dis- 
covered in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  near  the  San  Diego  line, 
at  a  phce  called  Palm  Springs.  These  ledges  are  found  in  slate  and 
granite,  and  prospect  very  high  in  gold.  The  Palm  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Buell,  Bateman,  and  other  well- 
known  mining  operators,  is  proceeding  energetically  in  the  development 
of  the  district. 

Holcomhe  Valley  district — ^This  district  is  thirty-flve  miles  distant 
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from  the  town  of  San  Bernardino  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  Los  Angeles.    The  elevation  is  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet.    The 
SoQtheru  Pacific  Railroad,  when  completed,  will  pass  within  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  principal  mines,  which  are  owned  by  an  English  company, 
and  are  at  ]>resent  being  worked  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  John 
Haley.    This  property  is  incorporated  in  London  under  the  name  of  the 
Holcombe  Valley  Gold  Mines,  limited,  and  consists  of  seven  parallel 
veins  containing  1,200  linear  feet  each.    The  chief  of  these  are  the  Olio, 
Mammoth,  and  San  Bernardino  lodes.    There  is  also  a  gravel-deposit  or 
flat  of  140  acres  adjoining  and  immediately  below  the  mines,  to  all  of 
which  the  company  has  secured  a  United  States  patent.    Both  the 
ledges  and  the  gravel-flat  have  been  worked  pretty  extensively  iu  past 
years,  yielding  a  large  amount  of  gold.    The  principal  work  done  by 
the  present  company  is  on  the  Mammoth  lode.    Two  incline  shafts,  320 
feet  apart,  have  been  sunk  on  this  lode,  one  to  the  depth  of  170  feet, 
and  the  other  106  feet.    From  the  170-foot  incline,  at  a  depth  of  120  feet, 
levels  have  been  started  each  way.    The  one  north  toward  the  106-foot 
incline  is  in  117  feet,  showing  a  2^-foot  ledge  of  ore,  valued  at  $15  to 
$40  per  ton.    The  level  running  south  has  been  driven  45  feet  in  average 
ore.    The  former  owners  of  the  property  had  stoped  out  about  40  feet  of 
the  surface  of  this  lode  between  the  two  inclines,  and  bad  also  sunk  on 
the  Olio  to  the  depth  of  175  feet,  and  on  the  San  Bernardino  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet,  from  both  of  which,  including  the  Mammoth,  they 
raised  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  varying  from  89  to  $55  per  ton  in 
value,  as  proved  by  its  treatment  in  a  small  Sstanip  mill.    This  mill, 
which  has  sufficient  power  for  ten  stamps,  has  been  remodeled ;  the 
new  company  has  put  in  a  new  and  complete  5-8tamp  battery,  and 
intends  to  increase  it  to  10  or  20  stamps  the  coming  summer,  as  may  be 
required.    It  is  also  the  intention  to  open  up  the  gravel-deposit  the 
coming  spring.    This  will  be  done  by  pumping  the  water  out  of  the  flat 
and  drifting  out  and  washing  the  richer  stratum  overlying  the  bed-rock, 
which,  in  other  worked  portions  of  the  flat,  has  been  found  to  be  from 
4  to  0  feet  deep,  and  to  vary  in  value  from  2  to  50  cents  to  the  pan.    In 
1862  there  were  from  1,500  to  2,000  miners  engaged  on  the  shallower 
portions  of  the  flat,  with  good  results.    The  deeper  portions,  which  now 
fbrm  a  part  of  the  new  company's  property,  could  not  be  worked  with 
the  rude  appliances  of  that  day.    The  gold  iu  the  flat  is  identical  in 
fineness  with  that  taken  from  the  quartz-ledges  above,  and  is  evidently 
a  wash  from  them. 

NAPA  COUNTY. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  this  county,  situated  on  the  Coast  Eange, 
north  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  already  celebrated  for  its  valuable 
mines  of  quicksilver,  will  soon  contribute  something  toward  the  bullion- 
product  of  the  State.  Within  the  past  year  ledges  of  gold  and  silver 
bearing  quartz,  have  been  discovered  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the 
Saint  Helena  Mountain,  distant  some  four  miles  from  the  celebrated 
watering  place,  Galistoga,  at  the  head  of  Napa  Valley.  These  ledges 
run  parallel  on  a  course  of  10^  west  of  north,  and  dip  west  at  an  angle  of 
70^.  They  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  are  situated  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2,400  feet  above  sea-level.  The  country  is  well  wooded,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  available  at  a  convenient  mill-site.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Coast  lUnge  was  destitute  of  gold 
and  silver  bearing  veins,  and  these  ledges,  which  crop  boldly,  and  are 
crossed  by  a  well-traveled  trail  across  the  mountain,  for  years  escaped 
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the  attention  of  the  prospectors  and  miners,  who  were  incredulous  of 
the  existence  of  gold  and  silver  west  of  the  Sierra  Kevada. 

These  veins,  which  are  of  massive  proportions,  being  from  6  to  10  f6et 
in  thickness  on  the  surface,  can  be  identified  for  a  space  of  three  miles, 
cropping  out  boldly  at  many  points  and  being  easily  traceable  through- 
out that  entire  distance.  The  prevailing  country-rock  is  porphj'ry  and 
trachyte,  but  a  heavy  band  of  argillaceous  slate  constitutes  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  lode,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  thick  clay  selvage. 
The  vein-matter  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  'quartz  and  ore,  the 
former  nearly  pure  silex  of  a  reddish  cast  and  the  latter  a  blue  sul- 
phuret.  Numerous  assays  made  of  this  ore  show  it  to  contain  from  $20 
to  $100  in  gold  and  silver  per  ton;  the  value  of  these  metals  being 
about  equal  at  first,  but  silver  predominating  with  depth  attd»ined. 
Lots  milled  have  yielded  from  $23  to  $27  per  ton.  It  is  a  free  ore  and 
can  be  worked  up  to  a  close  percentage  of  the  fire-assay  by  the  cheapest 
and  simplest  methods  of  reduction  in  use. 

Of  the  several  companies  owning  on  these  lodes,  two,  the  Mount  Saint 
Helena  and  the  Galistoga,  have  been  developed;  &  tunnel,  now  completed 
a  distance  of  100  feet,  is  being  driven  in  on  the  vein,  the  work  being 
still  in  progress.  The  inner  extremity  of  this  tunnel  is  200  feet  below 
the  croppings,  at  which  point  the  lode  is  about  b  feet  in  thickness,  the 
whole  of  it  composed  of  quartz  and  ore.  About  300  tons  of  good  mill- 
ing ore,  removed  in  the  course  of  excavating  the  tunnel,  are  now  on  the 
dump,  the  late  additions  to  this  lot,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  mill  $2G 
per  ton,  being  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  that  first  taken  out.  Of  the 
material  removed  in  driving  the  tunnel,  nine-tenths  have  been  reserved 
for  crushing.  A  cross-cutting  having  lately  been  made  on  the  200  foot 
level,  a  large  body  of  ore  was  broken  into  of  a  much  higher  grade  than 
any  before  encountered. 

Dr.  Henry  De  Groot,  who  visited  this  county  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  its  quicksilver-mineg,  during  the  fall  of  1873,  says  of  this  interest: 

Witbont  goin<;  into  a  detailed  description  of  individual  mines,  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  this  ore  occurs  at  intervals  throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of  Napa  County, 
the  area  through  which  it  is  distributed  being  not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  square  miles. 
The  most  productive  district,  however,  has  for  its  center  Mount  Saint  Heleua,  an  irrega< 
lar  volcanic  cone  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  rising  abruptly  on 
every  side  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet.  Scattered  throughout  the  foot-hilJs  that  encircle, 
and  the  lower  ranges  that  flank,  this  mountain,  this  cinnnbar-fjeld  reaches  north  and 
east  into  Lake  and  westerly  into  Sonoma  County.  Here  more  than  a  hundred  company 
claims  have  already  been  taken  up,  while  tiie  work  of  prospecting  is  still  actively  go- 
ing on.  Some  of  these  claims  have  a  very  good  and  otliers  but  an  indifferent  show  of 
surface  ore.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  croppings,  or  top  deposits,  are  rich,  and  often 
very  extensive.  Upon  twenty-tive  or  thirty  claims  a  good  deal,  and  upon  about  an 
equal  number  a  moderate  amount,  of  work  has  been  done,  the  balance  being  held  for 
speculation,  with  only  enough  work  performed  to  keep  possession  under  the  local  laws. 
In  some  instances  the  claimants  have  not  the  means  to  open  their  grounds,  and  would 

five  parties  willing  to  undertake  the  work  a  liberal  interest  for  developing  them, 
everal  companies  have  a  large  force  of  men  employed,  and  have  expended  as  much  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  good  deal  more,  in  open- 
ing up  and  improving  their  mines.  The  mode  of  exploration  is  by  open  cuts,  shafts, 
and  tunnels,  the  improvements  consisting  mainly  of  steam-engines  for  hoisting,  pump- 
iDg«  and  blasting  purposes,  with  furnaces,  retorts,  roads,  buildings,  &c. 

The  production  of  the  new  mines  here  ranges  from  20  to  200  flasks  per  month  each, 
only  the  Redington,  at  Knoxville,  Lake  County,  opened  many  years  since,  yielding 
more  than  this.  At  the  Redington,  400  flasks  are  turned  out,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  much  more  might  be  made  were  it  not  the  policy  of  the  combination,  with 
which  the  owners  are  in  league,  to  restrict  i)roduction  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
present  high  prices  of  quicksilver.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  ore  here  has  for 
some  time  past  been  of  very  low  grade,  to  which  cause  the  curtailed  production  is  no 
doubt  mainly  due.  Recently  ore  of  better  quality  has  been  struck  on  the  200-foot 
level  of  this  mine,  and  as  the  owners  have  replaced  their  old  furnace  with  one  of  the 
Knox  &  Osborne  style,  larger  monthly  returns  may  be  looked  for  hereafter.    In  this  con- 
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nection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained  that  the  so-called 
qnicksilver  combination  have  conspired  to  restrict  the  yield  of  the  mines  nnder  their 
control  is  most  likely  erroneous,  the  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  these  mines  having  been 
due  chiefly  to  a  growing  scarcitv  or  a  marked  depreciation  in  the  quality  of  their  ores, 
reducing  the  pn^nct  o^  quicksilver  at  a  time  when  its  consumption  was  being  greatiy 
extended.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  now  ruling  for  that  metal,  cer- 
tain it  is  they  have  greatly  favored  the  owners  of  these  new  mineSj  they  having  ex- 
perienced but  little  difficulty  in  getting  capital  to  help  outfit  and  expose  them.  The 
ores  in  this  vicinity,  though  mostly  obtained  thus  far  from  near  the  surface,  have 
yielded  from  two  to  six  per  cent,  of  metal — averaging  perhaps  4  per  cent.  In  view  of 
their  abundance  and  the  small  cost  at  which  they  can  be  mined  and  reduced,  even  1 

Eer  cent,  ore  would  le^ve  fair  margins  for  profit.  Mining,  bauling,  and  reduction  can 
e  done  here  at  a  cost  of  five  or  six  dollars  per  ton,  the  country  about  producing  the 
staples  of  subsistence  in  abundance,  while  wood  and  water  are  everywhere  in  good 
supply. 


Statement  of  the  Helena  qua/rtz-mine^  Saint  Heletia  distriotj  Napa  County^ 

California^  reported  by  W,  A.  Skidmore. 

Name,  Saint  Helena;  owners,  Badlam,  Hayes  &  Deane, and  others; 
location,  Saint  Helena  Mountain ;  course,  ten  degrees  west,  of  north ; 
dip,  seventy  two  degrees  west;  length  of  chimney,  500  feet;  thickness, 
4  to  6  feet ;  depth  main  shaft,  none ;  total  length  tunnel,  60  feet ;  coun- 
try rock,  trachyte,  and  porphyry,  with  seam  of  greenstone ;  Vein-matter, 
gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz,  freely  sulphureted;  value,  per  ton,  $20 
to  $30.  Average  assays  show  $25  gold  and  $12  silver.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  on  dump  in  September,  1873,  and  an  abun- 
dance in  sight.  No  mill  yet  erected.  There  is  a  parallel  ledge  higher 
up  on  slopes  of  Saint  Helena  Mountain,  but  it  has  not  yet  l^en  pros- 
pected. The  existence  of  a  well-defined  quartz- vein  in  the  Coast  Eauge 
of  California  is  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  mining  in  California.  The 
quartz  differs  widely  from  the  quartz  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  having  a. 
granular  appearance  and  a  peculiar  crystallization. 

MABIPOSA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  although  possessing  many  quartz-veins  outside  of  the* 
Mariposa  grant,  has  of  late  years  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  quartz- 
miners  to  the  extent  the  merits  of  its  ledges  would  deserve.  Among 
the  prominent  mines  not  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Grant  are  the 
Ferguson,  (owned  in  England,)  the  Washington,  Maxwell  Creek,  and 
Hite's  Cove.  The  latter  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  1,400  feet  in  length 
and  7  feet  by  5  feet  in  dimensions,  which  taps  the  ledge  at  a  depth  of  900* 
feet.  This  tunnel  will  be  connected  with  the  main  shaft,  thereby  insur- 
ing a  supply  of  quartz  for  many  years. 

The  Washington  mine  is  located  near  Quartzburgh,  about  two  miles 
north  of  Hornicos.  The  company  claims  3,000  feet  of  a  ledge,  running 
northwest  by  southeast,  which  pitches  south.  The  ledge  varies  from  5 
to  24  feet  in  width,  and  averages  about  15  feet  thick.  There  is  no  vis- 
ible free  gold  in  the  ore.  It  is  highly  charged  with  sulphurets,  and  pays 
an  average  of  $10  per  ton  in  the  batteries,  and  the  sulphurets,  which  the 
company  reduces  at  its  own  chlorination-works,  average  $60  per  ton. 
This  mine  is  being  developed  by  two  shafts.  Hoisting-works,  run  by 
steam,  command  both  shafts.  The  company  has  a  20pStamp  mill  on  the 
premises,  and  runs  it  night  and  day,  crushing  25  tons  every  24  hours, 
working  in  mill  and  mine  45  men  regularly. 

The  only  mines  in  the  county  which  have  run  with  regularity  are  the 
Hite's  Cove  and  the  Washington. 

Catron's  mine,  at  Buckeye,  near  Hornitos,"  courses  northeast  and  south- 
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west,  and  dips  60  degrees  southeast.  The  claim  is  300  feet  long,  aud 
the  vein  about  3  feet  wide.  Country  rock,  granite  (?);  vein-matter, 
quartz,  yielding  about  $10  per  ton.  Depth  of  main  shaft,  60  feet  5  total 
length  of  levels,  100  feet.  The  quartz  is  crushed  in  a  small  water-power 
4-stainp  mill. 

The  Italian  mine,  owned  by  Signor  Capidonica,  at  Horuitos,  courses 
north-northeast  and  south-southwest,  and  dips  45  degrees  southeast. 
Length  of  claim,  450  feet;  width  of  vein,  4Jfeet;  country  rock,  slate; 
vein-matter,  quartz,  worth  $18  per  ton.  Depth  of  shaft,  100  feet ;  aggre- 
gate length  of  levels,  00  feet.    The  mine  has  a  5-stamp  steam-mill. 

There  is  in  general  use  in  this  county  a  peculiar  concentrator,  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Charles  Schofield.  These  concentrators  are  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  their  efficiency  and  economy.  They  are  constructed 
mostly  of  wood,  and  consist  of  two  or  more  hopper-shaped  boxes  placed 
over  a  tank  with  several  compartments,  and  as  many  small  sluices,  three 
or  four  inches  in  width  and  about  60  feet  in  length,  leading  from  the 
above  tank  to  another  below,  which  latter  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments. A  few  inches  above  the  real  bottom  of  the  boxes  first  above 
mentioned  is  a  false  bottom,  composed  of  a  screen  of  perforated  sheet- 
iron,  beneath  which  is  inserted  a  pipe  conveying  clean  water  from  a  tank 
above,  with  "at  least  10  or  12  feet  pressure.  A  portion  of  this  water  is 
let  off  through  discharge-cocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine,  and 
the  remainder  forced  up  through  the  screen  with  sufficient  pressure  to 
prevent  any  light  and  worthless  matter  from  passing  downward  through 
the  screen  against  this  upward  current.  The  pulp  is  conveyed  from  the 
battery  through  a  sluice  into  the  top  of  the  first  box,  and  all  the  coarse, 
heavy  sand,  and  most  of  the  sulphurets,  pass  down  through  the  screen 
and  out  through  the  discharge-cocks  into  the  tank  below;  but  all  sand 
and  sulphurets  which  are  too  fine  and  light  to  resist  the  upward  current 
of  water  in  the  first  box  pass  on  into  the  next,  and  go  through  the 
same  trial  again,  under  diminished  pressure,  which  results  in  abstract- 
ing a  finer  quality  of  sand  and  the  remainder  of  the  sulphurets.  The 
quicksilver  and  amalgam  stop  in  the  bottom  of  the  first  box.  When 
one  or  more  apartments  of  the  tank  beneath  the  boxes  are  filled  with 
sand,  plugs  are  removed  which  let  the  sand  flow  into  the  small  sluices, 
and  a  small  stream  of  water  is  applied,  which,  with  the  sand,  forms  gen- 
tle undulations,  or  sand-riffs,  which  continually  work  the  sulphurets 
down  to  the  bottom,  but  carry  the  sand  out  at  the  end  of  the  sluice  over 
the  lower  tank.  When  all  is  out  of  the  upper  tank  that  will  conveni- 
ently flow  out,  the  plugs  are  replaced  and  the  stream  of  clear  water  con- 
tinued until  the  sand  is  all  washed  out  of  the  sluices ;  the  sulphurets  are 
then  carried  by  a  stronger  current  and  let  out  through  a  gate  iu  the  side 
of  the  sluice  into  the  tank  below. 

On  the  Mariposa  estate,  little  has  been  done  during  the  year  except 
to  prosecute  the  scheme  of  a  deep  adit,  entering  at  the  Merced  Riv^er, 
near  the  Ophir  Mills.  This  adit  is  run  with  the  aid  of  Burleigh  machine- 
drills  and  compressed  air.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Linda  or  Pine- 
tree  vein,  but  keeps  outside  of  the  vein  in  the  slate  of  the  country- 
rock,  which  can  be  more  cheaply  excavated.  Several  encouraging  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  on  the  surface  in  various  parts  of  the  Grant. 
In  the  deep  adit  no  cross-cutting  will  be  done  to  expose  the  vein  until 
1,000  feet  have  been  completed — probably  early  lu  the  fall  of  1874. 
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TUOLUMNE  AND  STANISLAUS  COUNTIES. 

The  mining  interests  of  Tuolnmne  County  comprise  both  quartz  and 
gravel.  The  most  extensive  gravel-claims  are  situated  beneath  the  ba- 
saltic capping  of  Table  Mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jamestown  and 
Jeffersonville.  Here  mining  is  prosecuted  by  means  of  tunneling  under 
the  capping  and  drifting  on  the  channel.  The  gravel  extracted  is 
washed  in  long  sluices,  or  treated  in  a  machine  known  as  the  Cox  pan, 
which  is  fully  described  in  former  reports.  The  quartz-mines  of  the 
county  have  been  neglected  for  several  years,  but  within  the  past  year 
several  mines  of  repute  have  passed,  after  years  of  idleness,  into  the 
hands  of  new  owners,  who  are  energetically  prosecuting  work  upon 
them.  Among  this  class  m'c  may  note  the  Patterson,  Soulsby,  Bawhide, 
and  others,  while  many  others  of  equally  promising  character  are 
worked  by  individual  owners.  Owing  to  the  reluctance  manifested  by 
mine-owners  in  furnishing  information  as  to  their  operations  during  the 
year,  I  am  unable  to  give  full  details  of  the  condition  of  the  county. 

The  Patterson  mine,  which  had  been  idle  for  nearly  five  years,  re- 
cently passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Corrigan,  who  immediately 
commenced  developing  the  property,  and,  within  the  period  of  a  few 
months,  has  brought  it  from  a  position  of  comparative  obscurity  to  that 
of  one  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  county.  This  mine  is  situated  live 
or  six  miles  west  of  Sonora. 

The  ledge  runs  northwest  by  southeast,  and  pitches  to  the  north- 
east }  the  vein  is  from  4  to  50  feet  in  width,  and  both  the  hanging  and 
foot  walls  are  well  defined.  The  extent  of  the  location  is  about  1,900 
feet,  and  is  developed  by  two  tunnels  run  in  on  the  level  of  the  mill,  to 
which  the  rock  is  brought  in  cars.  One  of  these  tunnels  is  run  in  on  the 
vein,  and  is  now  in  450  feet,  and  131  feet  from  the  surface.  The  other 
tunnel,  (No.  2,)  starting  at  a  point  150  feet  south  of  tunnel  No.  1,  is  now 
in  240  feet,  about  100  feet  of  which  is  upon  the  ledge.  The  property  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  D.  T.  Hughes. 

Mr.  L.  P.  McCarty,  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  who  visited  the 
property  in  July,  says : 

The  character  of  this  rock  in  this  mine  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of  quartz,  slate,  do- 
lomite and  calcareous  matter;  is  highly  sulphureted,  and  everything  between  the 
walls  pays  something.  The  rock  is  generally  low-grade,  but  as  the  vein  is  lar^e,  easily 
taken  out  and  reduced,  it  wiU  undoubtedly  pay  a  handsome  profit ;  the  rock  in  the 
past  has  run  from  $4  to  (20  per  ton.  This  rock  will  average  about  |10  per  ton  with- 
out counting  the  scdphurete.  This  company  have  erected  a  fine  20-stamp  mill,  which 
is  run  by  water-power.  This  mill  has  a  capacity  of  crushing  thirtv  tons  per  day, 
(twenty-four  hours.)  The  amalgamation  is  done  by  copper  plates,  silver-plated,  and 
the  ordinary  rifQe.    The  sulph'urets  are  estimated  to  go  about  |(100  per  ton. 

•The  Bawhide  quartz-mine  now  bears  another  name,  and  is  owned  by 
parties  in  London  and  New  York.  It  is  located  at  Bawhide  ranch,  on 
the  west  side  of  Table  Mountain,  and  distant  about  five  miles  west 
firom  Sonora,  on  a  ledge  running  northwest  by  southeast,  which  dips 
to  the  northeast,  and  is  about  1,T00  feet  in  length.  The  claim  has 
been  lying  idle  for  over  six  years,  for  reasons  best  known  to  its  own- 
ers 5  but  they  have  now  determined  to  thoroughly  open  it  up.  The 
main  shaft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  280  feet  by  the  former  owners.  The 
company  own  powerful  hoisting  and  pumping  works  and  a  first-class 
20stamp  mill,  capable  of  crushing  30  tons  per  day.  This  mine  was  for 
a  long  period  the  leading  quarts-mine  of  the  county. 

On  the  Soulsby  and  the  Buchanan,  each  of  which  has  a  brilliant  record, 
work  has  been  resumed  within  the  year.  The  Confidence  mine,  in  the 
granite  formation  east  of  Sonora,  has  suspended  operations,  owing,  it 
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is  said,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  pay-shoot.  This  mine,  duriug  1871, 
shipped  from  $28,000  to  $32,000  per  month,  and  its  present  coadition  is 
a  noted  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  quartz-mining,  though  it  illus- 
trates, perhaps,  rather  the  liability  of  owners  to  discouragement  than 
the  liability  of  mines  to  exhaustion. 

To  what  was  said  in  my  last  report  concerning  the  App  mine,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  added,  from  a  manuscript  report  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Koyes  : 

III  the  App  mine  the  same  relative  developments  have  been  proven  as  in  leading  mines 
on  the  mother  lode.  The  same  poor  zone  has  been  passed  through,  and  at  the  depth  of 
650  fef>t  a  shoot  of  ore  has  been  cat  which  affords  promising  indications  of  a  large, 
permanent,  and  rich  body  of  ore  underlying  it.  Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration 
the  resemblance  of  the  ores  taken  from  the  App  and  Heslop  mines  with  those  from  the 
mines  of  Calaveras  and  Amador  Counties;  the  existence  of  the  same  characteristics  of 
formation  and  vein-matter;  the  increasing  grade  of  the  ores  with  the  incredsi  d  depth  of 
sinking;  the  great  width  of  the  veins  tm  at  present  determined  in  the  lowest  levels; 
the  low  cost  of  mining  and  milling  the  ores ;  the  ample  facilities  for  raising  the  ores, 
transporting  by  tramways  to  the  respective  mills  ;  the  well-arranged  reduction-works 
of  forty  stamps;  the  low  price  of  water-power,  and  the  cost  of  extraction  and  reduc- 
tion should  not  much  exceed  $4  per  ton. 

An  examination  of  the  work  done  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  Heslep 
mine  shows  that  the  dead-work  heretofore  obliged  to  be  done  is  no  longer  possible, 
since  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  in  it<s  full  width  and  length  in  pay-ore,  and  the 
cost,  therefore,  of  sinking  is  repaid  from  the  value  of  the  ore  extracted.  The  lowest 
level  at  the  depth  of  270  feet  wliich  has  been  run  south  in  the  pay-shoot  130  feet  shows 
a  large  ledge  of  good  pay-ore  ;*  its  average  width  being  at  least  10  feet  and  its  milling 
valne  about  $8.75  per  ton  ;  while  this  single  level  gives  reserves  of  several  thousand 
tons  of  ore  of  this  character.  The  average  workings  upon  thisi)roperty  do  not  at  any 
point  exceed  200  feet  in  length,  consequently  there  remains  much  of  .the  ground  en- 
tirely unexplored,  and  the  later  and  natural  developments  at  the  surface  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  most  valuable  ore-deposit  lies  south  of  the  present  workings,  which  can 
be  determined  at  a  small  cost  by  the  extension  of  the  present  drifts  from  the  shaft. 
The  surface  indications  also  show  that  there  are  ore-shoots  lying  north  of  the  shaft, 
but  their  extent  and  value  remain  undetermined  by  reason  of  a  want  of  systematic, 
thorough  exploration,  which  increased  pecuniary  means  will  afford.  While  the  grade 
of  the  ore  of  this  mine  is  low,  yet  at  certain  points  rich  deposits  have  been  opened, 
which  have  not  seemed  in  any  measure  to  render  barren  the  immediate  vein,  as  fre- 
quently occurs  i  n  what  are  known  as  **  spotted  mines,"  butbave  added  to  the  average  value 
of  the  whole  body  largely.  The  character  of  the  ore  is  so  regular,  evidently  increas- 
ing with  every  newly-opened  level  in  depth,  the  walls  of  the  vein  are  so  peiiect  and 
consistent  in  their  formation,  the  width  of  the  vein  is  so  great,  all  of  these  facts  taken 
into  consideration  give  to  this  mine  a  promise  of  undoubted  permanence  and  future 
wealth. 

Since  the  early  part  of  1869  the  shaft  of  the  App  mine  has  been  carried  down  to  a 
depth  of  800  feet.  From  the  350-foot  level  to  the  one  opened  at  650  feet,  the  zone  of 
ore  was  found  to  be  comparatively  poor  in  its  quality,  and  the  vein  variable  in  width. 
At  the  depth  of  650  feet  a  level  was  run  north  upon  the  vein,  which,  at  a  distauce  of 
80  feet  from  the  shaft,  encountered  the  edge  of  a  pay-shoot  pitching  north,  and  along 
which  the  level  was  continued  112  feet  to  its  northern  edge,  thereby  opening  a  shoot 
of  pay-ore  112  feet  long  and  Ui  feet  wide,  and  of  the  average  value,  along  the  level,  of 
$14  per  ton,  but  in  upraising  with  the  stopes  for  ore  its  value  decreased  in  a  few  feet 
to  $iO  per  ton,  showing  that  this  level  was  cutting  thq  top  of  the  ore-shoot.  This 
level  was  agaiu  continued  12  feet  beyond  the  northern  edge  of  the  first  shoot,  and 
there  encountered  a  second  shoot  9  feet  thick,  the  rock  from  which  looked  exceedingly 
well.  '^At  the  depth  of  708  feet  another  level  was  run  to  the  north,  and  at  the  distance 
of  85  feet  encountered  the  shoot,  and  the  extension  of  the  level  along  the  course  of 
the  shoot  gives  promise  of  valuable  reserves  of  ore.  The  second  pay -shoot  encountered 
in  the  650-foot  level  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  extension  of  the  708-foot  level, 
and  the  character  of  the  rock  already  determined  gives  promise  of  permanence  and 
richness.  An  extension  of  the  level  at  the  depth  of  770  feet,  which  has  already  been 
driven  55  feet  north,  will,  without  doubt,  develop  these  shoots  in  still  greater  perma- 
nence of  vein,  strength,  and  better  quality.  At  the  depth  of  650  feet  a  level  has  been 
driven  110  feet  south  from  the  shaft  in  vein-matter,  but  no  cross-cut  has  been  made 
across  the  vein  to  determine  its  true  character.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  a  cross- 
cut run  from  the  end  of  this  level  will  develop  a  well-known  pay-shoot,  which  at  the 
surface  shows  rich  ore.  Six  other  shoots  of  pay-ore  are  known  to  exist  toward  the 
north  end  of  the  mine,  though  the  want  of  funds  to  do  dead-work  hits  prevented  their 

*  The  body  of  pay -ore  is  165  feet  lont. 
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proper  dovelopmeDt ;  but  tbis  mine  is  now  in  a  good  condition  for  sacb  development, 
and  the  prompt  extension  of  the  present  levels  ought,  in  a  short  period,  to  develop 
new  and  valnable  ore-bodies. 

The  reserves  of  ore  at  present  determined  to  exist,  and  their  known  value,  the  fail 
promises  of  increasing  values  in  the  future,  the  almost  certain  permanence  of  the  vein 
^>rmation,  give  to  these  properties  a  well-ascertained  present  value,  and  I  think  a 
prospective  value  in  the  immediate  future,  equal  to  any  of  the  prominent  mines  now 
being  successfully  worked  upon  the  same  **  great  lode."  With  the  present  ample  hoist- 
ing-machinery, completed  tramways,  well-arranged  mills  and  milling-machinery,  and 
tbe  ample  plant  at  hand,  and  the  continuance  of  an  energetic  prosecution  of  -the  work 
of  development  below  and  along  the  present  opened  levels,  a  thorough  prospecting  by 
drifts  and  cross-cuts  along  the  course  of  the  vein  for  other  shoots  of  ore  whicb  are 
known  to  exist  along  the  croppings  on  the  surface,  and  these  consolidated  properties 
cannot  fail  to  yield  handsome  returns  of  surplus  profits. 

The  cost  of  extracting  and  reducing  theseores  should  not  exceed  $4  per  ton  under 
full  work ;  the  capacity  of  the  two  mills  (forty  stamps)  is  not  less  than  fifty  tons  of  ore 
per  day,  making  the  daily  expenses  say  $200  per  day ;  the  average  present  yield  of  the 
ore  from  both  mines  combined  can  be  safely  placed  at  $9  per  ton,  which  will  give  a 
daily  return  of  $450;  less  working  expenses,  as  above,  $200,  and  there  is  a  dauy  net 
profit  of  $250,  or  equal  to  $7,500  per  month.  This  result  may  be  said  to  be  "  in  sight," 
while  an  improved  value  which  may  be  anticipated  by  the  developments  of  new  and 
lower  levels  can  be  safely  relied  upon  to  give  much  larger  returns  in  the  near  future. 

No  notice  is  t^aken  in  this  report  of  the  value  of  the  sulphurets  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of  the  Heslep  mine.  By  an  assay  made  at  the  Nevada 
metallurgical  works  in  San  Francisco,  this  ore  was  fonnd  to  ^contain  2^ 
per  cent,  of  sulphurets,  which  assayed  $142.50  per  ton,  making  the  yield 
in  sulphurets  $3.56  per  ton  of  oTe.  But  the  subject  of  this  assay  was 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  richness.  As  concentrated  at  the  mill,  the 
sulphurets  assay  $40  per  ton,  which  is  equal  to  $1  per  ton  of  ore,  which, 
at  least,  must  be  added  to  the  assumed  value  of  the  ore  as  given  by  Mr. 
Noyes. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  situated  west  of  Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Coun- 
ties, and  its  eastern  portion  partakes  of  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  same.  The  foot-hill  country  contains  rolling  hills  permeated 
with  veins  of  quartz,  while  somewhat  higher  we  find  ranges  and  basins 
of  aurilerous  gravel.  One  of  the  most  extensive  properties  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  southern  mining  region  is  that  of  the  La  Grange  Ditch  and 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  fully  described  in  the  report  of  1873.  The 
company  owns  a  ditch  seventeen  miles  in  length,  of  a  capacity  to  carry 
3,500  inches  of  water.  Its  supply  of  water  is  taken  from  the  Tuo- 
lumne Biver,  at  the  head  of  Indian  Bar.  No  dam  is  used.  The  ditch 
starts  at  a  point  on  the  river  where  a  deep  pool  or  eddy  exists.  The 
first  3,000  feet,  after  the  water  leaves  the  river,  it  is  carried  in  a  sunken 
flume  below  high- water  mark ;  thence  through  a  cement  ditch  for  a 
fourth  of  a  mile.  The  canon  through  which  it  is  carried,  after  leaving 
the  river,  is  one  of  the  roughest  in  this  State.  In  some  places  a  stone 
wall  is  built  to  heights  varying  from  60  to  75  feet.  In  one  place  this 
company  have  a  flume  one  and  one-fourth  miles  in  length.  In  addition 
to  a  water- privilege  which  cost  originally  about  $250,000  and  employed 
1,000  men  ten  months  to  complete,  the  company  owns  four  different  sets 
of  hydraulic  claims  covering  an  area  of  about  900  acres.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  ditch  the  company  has  paid  several  dividends,  aggre- 
gating $12,500^  and  the  enterprise  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
profitably  working  the  ranges  of  low  gravel-hills  so  common  in  this  and 
other  counties  of  the  eastern  rim  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

OAJLAVEBAS  COUNTY. 

This  county  has  26  mills,  which  crushed  37,105  tons  of  quartz  during 
the  year.    There  sire  several  mining-districts  within  its  limits  eujoying 
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a  fair  share  of  prosperity.  AmoDg  these  are  West  Poiut  district, 
where  are  now  being  opened  several  qaartz-mines'  destined  ere  long  to 
contribnte  a  large  addition  to  the  gold  product  of  the  State.  Among 
these  may  be  noted  the  Sanderson,  Zaeatera,  Wolverine^  Mosquito,  Ohio, 
Consolidated,  and  Prussian  Hill.  Although  sets  of  blanks  were  sent  to 
these  and  other  mines  of  the  district,  no  returns  were  received.  Various 
reasons  were  given  for  the  refusal,  the  common  one  being  that  the  dis- 
trict was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  make  a  good  exhibit.  This  re- 
luctance to  give  information  is  much  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  is  frequently  consulted  by  parties  seeking  information  on 
the  points  provided  for  in  the  various  blank-headings. 

Mr.  John  Bathgeb,  of  San  Andreas,  has  again  placed  me  under  obli- 
gations by  a  full  and  careful  report  of  the  mining  interests  of  his  dis- 
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LUt  of  mills  in  SanAndrecu  distriotj  Calaveras  County j  California,  reported  by  John  Bathgeb. 


Kame  of  mill  and  owner. 


Thorpe's  mill,  (Thorpe  &S0D8) 

Demarest  Mill,  (DemaVeet) . . . 

Garnet  Mill,  (Lloyd  Bros). . . . 
IrwiDe  Mill,  (William  Irwine) 
McKeeimi 


J.Bathgeb'smill. 


Location. 


Foarth  Crossing 
Dry  Creek 


San  Andreas 

do 

Lower  Calaverltas. 


.do 


Power — steam   or 
water. 


Water,  24  feet  over- 
shot. 

Water,  32  feet  over- 
shotb 

...do     

...do 

Water,  36  feet  over- 
shot 

Water,  7i  feethardy- 
gardy,  103  feet  fall 
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13,000 

4,000 

5,000 
3,000 
4,000 

6.000 
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Remarks. — ^The  ores  all  contain  more  or  less  snlphnrets,  bat  iu  none  of  the  mills  have  they  been 
separated  from  the  ore  or  pulp.  Thorpe's  mill  was  running  six  or  eight  months ;  oost  of  treatment  per 
ton  $1.50.  The  Garnet  Mill  was  running  ten  months.  None  of  these  mills  have  concentrators.  The 
Garnet  has  an  arrastra,  and  the  Bathgeb  three  of  Baun  &  Gayot's  pans. 

Mr.  J.  Eatbgeb  furnishes  the  following  items  concerning  the  gravel 
mines  of  San  Andreas  district : 

The  Garnet  cement  gravel  claim  is  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Lloyd,  in 
San  Andreas.  Length  of  claim,  2,000  feet  by  600  feet  in  width;  coarse, 
southeast  to  northwest ;  width  of  channel  of  gold  bearing  cement  gravel, 
300  feet;  depth  of  pay-stratum,  5  feet;  channel  worked,  1,000  feet  in 
length  by  250  feet  average  width ;  number  of  miners  employed,  12 ; 
quantity  of  pay  or  wash-cement  gravel  drifted  per  man,  12  tubs  full, 
(200  pounds  net  per  tub ;)  average  per  day  tor  ten  men,  8  tons  wash- 
gravel  and  16  tons  refuse,  (large  bowlders  left  in  worked  ground ;) 
ground  worked  since  twelve  months,  200  feet  in  length,  300  in  width,  4 
to  5  feet  in  height.  Hoisting  is  done  by  a  32  foot  over-shot  water-wheel ; 
the  same  power  drives  a  heavy  Mexican  arrastra,  and  the  water  from 
the  over-shot  wheel  is  used  to  wash  the  crushed  cement  through  sluices. 
Dritters  are  paid  $3  and  $2.50,  car-men  $1.50,  surface-hands  $1.50  per 
day.  This  claim  yields  regularly  nearly  $1,400  per  month,  gross,  in  fine 
and  coarse  gold.  The  bed-rock  is  blue,  yellow,  and  gray  slate,  worn 
smooth.  Amount  of  water  used  in  this  claim,  20  inches ;  depth  of  shaft, 
42  feet ;  cost  of  water,  (for  day  shift  of  ten  hours,)  $10.50  per  week. 
Composition  of  diluvial  deposit  from  surface  down,  lava  or  gray  and 
white  sedimentary  cement  formation  of  fine  and  coarse  grain ;  the  pay- 
streak  above  bed  rock  is  dark  and  gray  quartz  and  granite  bowlders, 
cemented  with  ferruginous  sand. 

On  the  same  channel,  two  miles  west,  is  the  Rising  Star,  a  cement- 
gravel  claim,  owned  by  Dyas  &  Co.,  in  Log-cabin  district.  Central  Hill. 
Amount  of  water  used  in  washing  iu  sluices,  25  inches ;  cost  of  water 
per  day  of  twelve  hours,  $7.50 ;  two  air-shafts,  95  and  120  feet  deep ; 
tunnel  run  into  the  channel,  1,200  feet  long.  Eight  years' labor  were 
required,  after  commencing  this  claim,  to  reach  the  channel.  Theexpend- 
iture  during  this  period  was  $10,000.  Width  of  channel,  150  feet ; 
thickness  of  pay-gravel  iu  the  channel,  7  feet ;  average  yield,  $8  per  car- 
load of  1,500  net  pounds ;  quantity  of  refuse  bowlders  left  behind,  about 
I  of  the  gross  amount,  in  large,  white,  and  blue  quartz  bowlders,  worn 
smooth,  coated  with  iron  sulphurets.  The  pay-cement  is  fine  quartz 
sand ;  SiUall  worn  quartz  pebbles,  blue  and  white,  cemented  by  iron- 
oxide  and  sulphurets ;  pieces  of  blue  and  gray  slate  and  granite ;  black 
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sand  of  hematite  aud  maguetite.  Coarse  of  channel,  southwest  and 
northeast.    Bed-rock,  blue  granite,  with  reefs  of  bine  slate. 

The  following  statement  is  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Aug.  Knapp,  in  rela- 
tion to  improvements  upon  the  Ohio  Consolidated  mine,  West  Point 
district : 

A  shaft  has  been  sunk  upon  the  middle  vdn  for  hoisting  purposes 
and  pumping,  the  power  being  an  overshot  wheel  of  30  feet  in  diameter, 
4  feet  face,  supplied  by  water  from  a  ditch  above.  This  wheel  will 
answer  to  attach  and  drive  an  8-stamp  mill  as  well.  Connected  with 
this  shaft  at  a  depth  of  about  130  feet,  there  is  a  drain-tunnel  330  feet  in 
length,  saving  the  hoisting  of  water  above  the  tunnel,  and  at  the  depth 
of  150  feet  there  is  a  cross-drift  of  about  120  feet  to  the  east  vein  ;  also, 
a  raise  32  feet  high.  North  stope  open  80  feet,  which  prospects  over 
$50  per  ton.  In  the  cross  drift  of  east  vein  a  large  body  of  ore  has 
been  reached  80  feet  below  where  it  has  been  worked  from  above,  and 
in  consequence  of  want  of  ventilation  and  to  secure  greater  and  better 
facilities  for  working,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  sink  another  and  more 
substantial  working-shaft  on  this  vein.  This  necessitated  the  purchase 
of  a  steam-engine  and  boiler,  together  ^ith  permanent  hoisting  gear, 
&c. ;  also,  the  building  of  a  house  over  the  same  for  protection  against 
the  weather,  storage  of  tools,  dry  wood  for  the  engine,  &c. 

The  shaft  on  this  vein  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  150  feet 
thus  far,  and  the  connection  with  the  lower  works  have  been  ma<le,  all 
being  done  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  timbered  solid  throughout, 
being  some  4J  by  10  feet  in  the  clear,  showing  a  well-defined  ledge  of  an 
average  thickness  of  nearly  2  feet  all  the  way  down. 

These  recent  improvements  have  all  been  made  with  a  view  to  perma- 
nency, and  have  all  been  constructed  on  the  most  economical  principle 
it  was  practicable  to  pursue.  It  is  designed  also  to  erect  an  8-stamp 
battery  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  thus  enabling  the  company 
to  crush  its  own  ores,  particularly  the  low  grade,  of  which  the  present 
shaft  will  open  up  a  very  large  amount. 

The  Wolverine  mine,  situated  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  Eailroad  Flat.  This  company  has  acquired  by  pur- 
chase aud  location  a  series  of  ledges  2,200  feet  in  extent.  The  mine  is 
developed  by  one  principal  incline  shaft,  now  down  300  feet  on  the  in- 
cline of  the  ledge,  at  which  x)oint  the  ledge  averages  3J  feet  tliick. 
Above  the  200-foot  level  it  is  about  2J  feet  thick,  and  at  some  points 
below  that  level  it  runs  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  previous  develop- 
ment of  this  mine  was  by  another  incline  shaft,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  90 
feet,  and  a  tunnel  that  was  run  in  on  the  ledge,  208  feet,  cutting  what 
is  known  in  this  mine  a*8  their  south  chimney.  This  company  runs  its 
hoisting-works  by  a  35  horse-power  steam-engine.  The  same  engine  also 
runs  the  mill,  which  is  of  ten  stamps,  and  has  a  capacity  of  16  tons 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  rock  now  being  extracted  is  from  between 
the  200  and  300-foot  levels,  the  pay  of  which  averages  about  $20  per 
ton,  running  from  $18  to  $27  per  ton.  In  June  this  company  crushed 
228  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  $5,080,  netting  a  dividend  of  about  $2,000 
to  the  corporation.    It  employs  in  all  departments  some  forty  men. 

There  are  a  number  of  gold  mines  worked  in  this  locality.  The  dis- 
trict has  been  very  much  neglected  for  some  years  in  point  of  capital, 
and  the  mines  have  been  chiefly  worked  by  Mexicans  down  to  the  water- 
level,  and  hard  formation  of  the  country  rock.  They  have  generally 
found  good  pay  to  this  distance,  and  seldom  send  any  ore  to  the  custom- 
mills  that  does  not  yield  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton. 

The  Sanderson  mine  is  at  present  attracting  more  attention  aud 
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makiug  a  better  showing  than  any  other  mine  in  the  county.  The  rock 
being  obtained  from  it  is  exceedingly  rich,  free  gold  being  diffused  all 
through  the  ore.  This  rock  is  extracted  from  the  north  level,  at  a 
depth  of  200  feet,  and  is  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  worth  $40 
per  ton.  The  level  has  been  run  about  50  feet  in  this  character  of  rock. 
The  vein  averages  about  2  fe^t  in  thickness,  the  quartz  being  of  a  dark 
blue  color,  carrying  iron  and  galena  sulphurets,  in  addition  to  free  gold. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  is  money  enough  in  sight  to  pay  $3  for  every 
dollar  the  mine  has  cost;  and  yet  prospecting  the  ledge  has  scarcely  com- 
menced. The  mine  has  steam  hoisting-works  and  a  fine  Cornish  pump, 
but  no  mill.  The  owners  propose  to  sink  the  shaft  300  feet  deeper — the 
sinking  to  be  done  by  the  use  of  compressed  air — and  when  this  is  com- 
pleted, a  mill  will  then  be  erected  to  work  the  ore.  The  Sanderson  is 
regarded  by  its  owners  as  the  coming  mine  of  Calaveras  County,  and 
others  who  have  inspected  it  speak  very  highly  of  its  condition  and 
prospects. 

The  Garibaldi' is  situated  near  Robinson's  Ferry,  and  is  now  turning 
out  large  quantities  of  high-grade  ore.  It  is  worked  through  a  tunnel, 
152  feet  long,  cutting  two  bodies  of  ore  aggregating  13  feet  in  width, 
parted  by  a  6inch  clay  seam,  the  head  wall  having  a  gouge  of  12  inches, 
soft  and  wet.  Average  ore  from  the  east  vein  yields  over  $30  per  ton, 
free  gold.  Water-power  is  abundant  and  cheap,  the  Stanislaus  Eiver 
crossing'the  vein  at  each  end  of  the  claim. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  information  from  the  Gwin  mine,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  from  the  Calaveras  Chronicle: 

Id  notiDg  the  progress  of  mineral  development  tbroughont  the  connty,  attention  is 
naturally  directea  to  the  well-known  Gwin  mine,  in  Liower  Rich  Galcb.  The  work  oi 
development  is  beinf!^  vigoronsly  pushed,  and  tbe  prospects  of  the  mine  were  never 
more  encouraging.  The  ledge— a  wide^  well-defined,  rich  vein — has  been  struck  in  the 
700-foot  levels,  and  tbe  work  of  "  stoping''  out  the  rock  commenced.  The  main  shaft 
is  to  be  sunk  a  hundred  feet  deeper — eight  hundred  in  all — as  soon  as  possible,  a  con- 
tract for  tbe  work  having  already  been  let.  Tbe  i)ay-chimney,  which  has  been  mined 
through  the  various  levels  from  the  surface  down,  increases  in  length  and  improves  in 
quality  of  ore  as  greater  depth  is  reached.  The  600-foot  level  is  already  extended  about 
300  feet  south  without  reaching  tbe  terminus  of  the  pay-shoot.  How  far  the  chimney 
extends  to  the  north  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  In  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  ledge 
shows  better  than  at  any  point  above,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  tbe 
vein  will  continue  good  tlux>ugh  the  present  and  many  future  sinkings. 

In  this  county  are  many  other  mines  of  value  in  various  stages  of 
development,  such  a<s  the  San  Bruno,  Good  Hope,  Dolly  Varden,  Monte 
Cliristo,  Sheep  Ranch,  and  others,  but. their  condition  at  the  present 
time  is  a  matter  of  local  rather  than  general  interest.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  gravel  and  hydraulic  interests.  This  class  of  property 
is  not  worked  in  Calaveras  County  on  the  extensive  scale  described  in 
other  portions  of  this  report,  since  the  deposits  are  not  as  deep  as  in 
other  counties,  though  the  average  yield  per  cubic  yard  is  somewhat 
higher.  The  Duryea  claim,  near  M^okelumne  Hill,  affords  an  example 
of  successful  mining  in  this  branch.  At  Angel's,  Carson  Hill,  and  other 
points  on  the  mother  lode,  (which  runs  through  this  county,)  quartz 
mining  has  been  very  dull,  being  mostly  confined  to  operations  near  the 
surface  on  the  small  veins,  the  quartz  being  run  through  arrastras. 
Both  the  Big  mine  and  the  Stickle,  noticed  in  former  reports,  have  been  ^ 
shut  down  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

AMADOE  COUNTY. 

This  county,  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  the  second  in  Cali- 
fornia in  point  of  its  gold-product,  is  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of 
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the  Sierra  Nevada,  between  the  Cosumnes  and  Mokelamne  Elvers,  two 
monntain-streams  which  form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries. 
The  belt  of  auriferous  quartz,  known  as  the  mother  lode,  runs  in  a 
general  north  and  south  direction  through  the  center  of  the  county, 
at  an  average  elevation  above  the  sea-level  of  1,200  feet.  On  this 
belt  are  situated  the  mining  towns  of  elacksou,  Sutter  Creek,  Ama- 
dor City,  and  Drytown,  each  the  center  of  a  group  of  noted  mines,  the 
most  successfully  developed  of  which  are  the  Keystone,  Consolidated 
Amador,  and  Kennedy,  while  many  others,  such  as  the  Oneida,  Lincoln, 
Mahony,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Phoenix,  will  soon  rank  among  the  leading 
quartz-mines  of  the  Stfite.  The  outcrops  of  quartz  in  which  these 
mines  are  situated  are  directly  on  a  line  with  the  great  quartz- vein^  of 
Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  and  Calaveras  Counties.  This  zone,  known  as  the 
mother  lode,  seems  to  have  ita  northern  extremity  within  the  limits  of 
Amador  County,  or  at  least  its  continuity  is  here  seriously  disturbed. 
Further  nor^h,  however,  in  El  Dorado  County,  the  Saint  Lawrence  mine, 
near  Georgetown,  presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  this  great 
vein.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  deep  gorge  of  the  South  Fork 
of  the  American  River,  which  crosses  the  supposed  line  of  the  mother 
lode,  between  Drytown  and  Georgetown,  has  not  uncovered  this  vein  to 
such  an  extent  that  its  identity  can  be  demonstrated. 

Professor  Whitney,  State  geologist  of  California,  says  of  this  vein : 
"  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  continuous  bed  or  vein  of  quartz,  but  rather 
a  series  of  nearly  parallel  belts  or  lenticular  masses,  with  barren  inter- 
vals between  them,  but  yet  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  course,  so  that 
a  straight  line  drawn  in  a  direction  of  north  2io  west  from  Jackson, 
Amador  County,  would  either  cut  or  pass  through  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  them." 

Yet  this  lode  can  be  traced,  by  a  succession  of  massive  croppings  and 
other  easily  recognized  tokens  of  its  presence,  along  a  nearly  straight 
line  lor  a  dist4ince  of  nearly  sixty  miles.  Throughout  its  entire  length, 
from  the  Princeton  and  Josephine  mines,  on  the  Mariposa  estate,  to  the 
Keystone  mine,  near  Drytown,  Amador  County,  there  occur  at  inter- 
vals vast,  wall-like  outcrops  of  quartz,  forming  an  impressive  and  pic- 
turesque feature  of  the  landscape.  The  vein,  in  its  upper  portion,  pitches 
toward  the  east  at  an  angle  of  45^  to  50^,  gradually  approaching  a  ver- 
tical position  as  depth  is  attained  * 

In  thickness  or  width  it  varies  from  1  foot  to  50  feet  of  solid  quartz, 
but  sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  100  feet  or  more,  in  which  case 
the  vein-matter  is  partially  filled  with  fragmentary  slate  and  broken 
quartz.  It  is  everywhere  regularly  walled,  and  uniformly  carries  a  well- 
.  defined  "  gouge"  or  selvage  of  argillaceous  clay,  greatly  facilitating  the 
extraction  of  its  ores..  The  western  or  foot  wall  is  slate  or  greenstone, 
and  the  eastern  or  foot  wall,  metamorphic  slate,  sometimes  termed  "  bas- 
tard granite  ^  by  the  miners. 

The  vein-matter  of  the  mother  lode  consists  of  gray  or  white  quartz, 
impregnated  with  about  1  per  cent,  sulphurets,  and  rarely  producing 
''specimen-rock"  or  free-gold-bearing  quartz.  Generally  the  gold  is 
disseminated  throughout  the  vein-stone  in  such  minute  particles  as  to  be 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  ore  does  not  occur  in  a  continuous  channel,  but  in  a  series  of 
chimneys  or  pay-shoots,  separated  by  stretches  of  low-grade  ore,  barren 
quartz,  or  argillaceous  slate.  The  longitudinal  inclination  of  these  chim- 
neys is  sometimes  northward,  and  at  others  southward.    In  vertical  con- 

*  In  this  recapitulation  no  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  mother  lode. 
A  theory  on  the  subject  is  suggested  in  my  first  report,  rendered  in  April,  1868. — R.  W.  R. 
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tinuity  none  of  these  pay-shoots  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  com- 
pletely cut  off;  and  the  experience  of  sixteen  years'  exploration  on  this 
lode  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  pay-shoots  may  continue  to  a 
depth  where  mining,  unless  there  should  be  a  great  improvement  in  the 
grade  of  the  ores,  will  cease  to  be  profitable. 

The  average  yield  of  ores  from  the  mother  lode,  or  at  least  that  por- 
tion within  the  limits  of  Amador  County,  may  be  stated  at  $16  per  ton, 
although  the  Consolidated  Amador  has  for  several  years  yielded  an 
average  of  $20  per  ton.  This  mine  is  now  opened  by  levels  to  the  depth 
of  1,600  feet,  and  by  the  main  shaft  to  the  depth  of  1,700  feet. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  now  in  course  of  completion  in 
California  is  that  of  the  Amador  Canal  and  Mining  Company.  This 
canal  is  int^ended  to  supply  with  motive  power  the  hoisting- works  and 
mills  of  the  various  mines  on  the  mother  lode  in  this  county,  in  place  of 
steam,  which,  owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  wood,  is  becoming  too 
expensive  a  power  to  permit  the  mining  and  reducing  of  ores  yielding 
less  than  $8  per  ton.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  the  ground 
was  found  more  unftivorable  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  cost  far  ex- 
ceeded the  first  estimates  made ;  but,  for  sixteen  months,  the  work  was 
prosecuted  steadily,  until  the  canal  was  completed  to  its  junction  with 
the  old  Butte  ditch,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  reservoir  at 
Sutter  Creek.  At  this  point  it  was  expected  that  the  old  Butte  ditch 
would  supply  sufficient  water  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  quartz-mining 
companies  with  whom  contracts  had  been  Inade;  but,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  new  canal  and  the  great  evaporation  of  water, 
caused  by  the  unusual  and  continuous  heat  of  the  weather,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  take  so  small  an  amount  of  water  through  such  a  great 
length  of  canal,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned,  leaving,  as  the  only 
course  open  to  the  company,  the  finishing  of  the  canal  direct  to  the 
Mokelumne  River,  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  its  present  terminus. 

According  to  the  reports  of  General  Alexander  and  Sherman  Day, 
this  additional  work  can  be  executed  at  a  cost  of  from  $45,000  to 
$50,000,  and  the  expenditure  of  this  amount  is  alone  required  to  com- 
plete an  enterprise  which  will  supply  a  want  felt  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  cause  millions  of  dollars  to  be  taken  from  the  ground, 
which  otherwise  must  remain  forever  untouched.  It  will  not  affect 
alone  the  gold  of  the  quartz-mines,  but  also  thousands  of  acres  of  laud 
covering  placer  and  hydraulic  claims  which  have  heretofore  remained 
nnmined,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  water  to  separate  the 
gold  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  Sherman  Day,  civil  and  mining  engineer,  in  his  report  to  the 
Amador  Canal  Company,  says: 

By  a  wen-established  formula  in  hydraulics,  I  'estimate  that  a  canal  of  this  arfea 
(lU^  square  feet,  and  grade  of  8  feet  per  mile)  when  running  full  at  13  feet  deep, 
ought  to  deliver  r>,489  cubic  feet  per  minute.  General  Alexander  estimates  the  de- 
livery  at  5,943  cubic  feet  per  minute.  These  figures  are  derived  from  a  reduction  of 
64,016,640  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours  to  cubic  feet,  at  the  rate  of  748  gallons  per 
cubic  foot.  The  two  estimates  do  not  differ  materially ;  but  probably  both  ought  to  be 
modified  by  some  co-efficient,  derived  from  actual  experiments  and  measurements,  made 
on  the  flumes  and  ditches  of  California.  Such  measurements  are  extremely  rare,  and, 
when  made,  have  usually  been  expressed  in  "  miners' inches,''  an  expression  aa  uncertain 
as  the  flow  of  water  itself.  I  am  indebted,  however,  to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Knight,  superin- 
tendent of  theNatoma  Canal,  at  Folsom,  (which  is  a  little  larger  in  cross-section  than  the 
Amador  Canal,  but  has  a  much  less  fall  per  mile,)  for  a  measurement  which  he  made  by 
rejieated  observations  at  a  long  flume,  with  floats  and  current-meters.  Comparing  the 
aotnal  discharge  determined  by  his  measurement,  with  the  theoretical  discharge  due 
to  the  area  and  grade  of  his  canal,  I  infer  that  the  actual  discharge  of  this  class  of 
canals,  (carrying  a  cross-section  of  abont  20  to  24  square  feet)  should  be  estimated  at 
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eight-tenths  of  the  theoretical  diecharge.  Applying  this  to  my  estimate  would  give  a 
flow  of  4,391  cubic  feet  per  minute^  and  to  General  Alexander's  of  4,754  cubic  feet. 

A  cubic  foot  is  something  certain ;  but  as  to  what  a  ''miners'  inch  of  water"  is, 
doctors  differ  widely.  Calaveras  County  ufcs  one  kind  of  orifice  for  discharge ;  Ama- 
dor County  another,  and  EI  Dorado  County  has  two  or  three  kinds.  Each  gives  a  dif- 
ferent quantity,  varying  from  1|  to  2i  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Without  incumbering 
this  report  with  the  minntise  of  hydraulic  computatious,  I  consider  that  2  cubic  feet 
per  minute  would  be  a  fair  and  liberal  estimate  for  the  inch  of  water  as  used  in 
Amador  County.  But  as  a  miners'  inch,  as  sold,  runs  only  twelve  hours,  aud  the 
night-flow  is  saved  up  to  be  used  on  the  morrow,  we  may  estimate  that  one  cubic  foot 
per  minute,  flowing  twenty-four  hours,  will  provide  one  miners'  inch  for  twelve  hours. 
The  capacity  of  your  canal  will  be,  therefore,  4,391  inches  for  twelve  hours  in  each 
twenty-four. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  forty-five  miles,  and  its  cross-section  is  5  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  8  feet  wide  at  top  of  water,  depth  of  water  3  feet  when  full,  and  descent 
per  mile  8  feet.  There  are  two  reservoirs  provided  for :  oue  of  about  4  acres  at  the 
lower  end,  on  Tanner's  ranch,  near  the  town  of  Sutter  Creek,  at  a  convenient  height 
and  distance  for  distributing  the  water,  through  pipes,  to  the  various  quartz  mines  and 
mills ;  another  of  about  130  acres,  near  the  New  York  ranch,  on  the  Volcano  road, 
capable  of  holding84,942,000  cubic  feet  of. water.  Inhere  are  two  inverted  siphons  or 
large  iron  pipes, ^  inches  diameter,  instead  of  flumes  across  wide  ravines,  of  the 
respective  lengths  of  1,690  feet  and  1,584  feet.  This  canal  will  distribute  water-power 
and  water  for  amalgamating  purposes  to  eight  gold-quartz  mines  aud  five  quartz 
mills — to  the  Kennedy  with  40  stamps,  the  Oueida  with  60,  the  Amador  with  40,  the 
Lincoln  with  20,  and  £he  Mahoney  with  20  ;  and  to  the  shafts  of  all  the  mines  named  ; 
and  also  those  of  the  Summit  Mine  Railroad,  (now  a  part  of  the^  Amador,)  and  the 
Maxwell  mine.  These  mines  are  all  on  ^*the  great  mother  ledge"  of  California,  in 
which  the  Amador  shaft  (formerly  Hay  ward's  mine)  is  sunk  1,GOO  feet,  and  has  yielded 
more  gold  than  any  one  gold  mine  in  California.  By  a  contemplated  branch  canal,  to 
leave  the  main  canal  on  the  ridge,  the  water  can  bo  taken  across  the  divide  between 
Sutter  and  Amador  Creeks  and  supply  power  fur  the  40  stiiuips  of  the  Keystone  mine, 
and  40  more  of  the  original  Amador  mine. 

Oeneral  Alexander  estimates  that  one  miners'  inch  of  21,000  gallons, 
falling  380  feet,  (during  twenty-four  hours,)  will  furnish  one  available 
horse-power,  aud  as  the  Amador  Canal  delivers  3,048  miners'  inches  in 
twenty-four  hours,  it  will  furnish  that  number  of  Horsepowers  where  a 
fall  of  380  feet  is  attainable,  and  a  greater  or  less  number  according  to 
fall. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Day's  report : 

An  average  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62|  pounds,  and  the  horse-power  of  any  num- 
ber of  pounds  or  cubic  feet  falling  through  hydraulic  pressure-pipes  can  be  easily  de- 
termined by  the  tables  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  improved  turbine- 
wheels.  The  entire  fall,  from  the  reservoir  down  to  the  Amador  Mill,  on  Sutter  Creek, 
is  about  4d6  feet.  Whether  turbine-wheels  can  be  constructed  to  work  well  in  practice, 
and  utilize,  without  waste,  all  the  power  of  the  water  at  that  enormous  pressure,  J  am 
not  sufficiently  informed ;  but  I  am  credibly  informed  that  it  can  be  done  at  300  feet, 
and  it  may,  therefore,  be  well,  in  estimating  the  expenditure  of  water,  to  provide  suf- 
ficient for  a  pressure  of  300  feet.  In  addition  to  the  stamp-mills  already  in  operation, 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  mines  are  desirous  of  erecting  more  stamps  lor  the  purpose 
of  crushing  low-grade  ores,  which  do  not  Justify  reduction  by  expensive  steam  ma- 
chinery. 

I  have  already  enumerated  260  stamps  now  in  operation,  or  usually  running,  all  by 
steam.  At  the  rate  of  1^  horse-power  per  stamp  they  would  rquire  390  horse-power 
for  the  mills  alone. 

About  one-third  to  one-half  as  much  more  may  be  estimated  for  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing at  the  shafts — say  altogether  600  horse-power  to  be  provided  for  the  existing  mills 
and  mines.  At  300  feet  faU,  with  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  for  firiotion  and  wast-e  of 
power,  2^  cubic  feet  per  minute  would  furnish  about  one  horse-power.  At  that  rate 
the  600  horse-power  would  require  1,350  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute. 

The  estimated  su^)lus,  after  supplying  the  contracts  already  made 
with  the  quartz  mines,  will  be  60,000  gallons  per  day  for  general  mining 
and  irrigating  purposes. 

The  total  cost  of  this  great  work  will  not  be  less  than  $250,000.  Its 
completion  will  give  facilities  for  working  many  valuable  mines  now 
lying  idle,  as  well  as  opening  up  extensive  areas  of  gravel  and  hydrau- 
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lie  ground.    This  class  of  mines  will  be  supplied  with  water  at  10  cents 
per  inch. 

.  Contracts  have  been  made  with  several  quartz  mining  companies  on 
the  following  terms  per  month : 


Companies. 

For  shafts. 

For  stamps. 

Total. 

Amador  ..................................... 

$450  00 
300  00 
150  00 
300  00 

|1, 500  00 
750  00 
900  00 
600  00 

(1,950  00 
1.050  00 

Oneida ..............•......•...-;  ........... 

MazweU...  .................................. 

1, 050  00 
900  00 

Keystone ..................................... 

• 

1,200  00 

3, 750  00 

4, 950  00 

On  the  same  basis  the  following  companies  would  pay  for  motive 
power : 


Companies. 

For  shafts. 

For  stamps. 

Total 

Kennedy - .- -- 

(150  00 
150  00 
150  00 
150  00 

(300  00 
300  00 

(450  00 
450  00 

Downes 

Mahony - 

150  00 

Summit ..... 

150  00 

1,200  00 

Making  a  grand  total  of  $6,900. 

A  notion  of  the  importance  to  quartz  miners  of  q*  substitution  of  wa- 
ter for  steam  as  a  motive-power,  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of 
the  expense  of  running  one  mine  with  steam  machinery.  I  take,  as  an 
example,  the  Kennedy  mine,  at  present  running  a  20stamp  mill,  and 
hoisting  by  machinery  from  a  shaft  400  feet  in  depth.  The  monthly  ex- 
penses incident  to  steam  machinery  are  as  follows : 

At  hoisting- works : 

2  engineers,  at  $90  per  month , $180 

50  cords  wood  consumed  per  month,  at  $5.50 275 

At  mill : 

2  engineers,  at  $80  per  month * 100 

100  cords  wood,  at  $5.50 550 

1,165 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  there  will  be  a  diflference  of  $715  per 
month  in  favor  of  water  as  a  motive-jwwer  at  this  mine.  The  wear  and 
tear  of  machinery  will  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Henson,  of  Lower  Bancheria,  in  this  county,  makes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  cost  per  day  of  running  with  water-power  a 
first-class  40-stamp  mill,  (750  pound  stamps,)  capable  of  crushing  80 
tons  per  24  hours : 

Wear  and  tear  of  mill  per  day $12  00 

Pour  feeders,  at  $3  per  day 12  00 

Two  Chinamen,  rock-breakers,  at  $1.25 • 2  50 

6  H 
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Two  Chinamen  to  attend  concentrators,  at  $1.25 $2  50 

Two  Chinamen,  extra  work,  at  $1.25 2  60 

Oil  and  lights 1  00 

One  extra  man 2  60 

Motive  power  (water) 16  00 

Superintendent. 8  00 

Loss  of  mercury  (percentage) 2  00 

60  00 

Or,  $1,800  per  month ;  while  it  now  costs  the  Kennedy  $1,305  per 
month  to  run  a  20-stamp  mill  (450  pound  stamps)  with  a  crushing  capa- 
city of  only  20  tons  per  day.  The  Kennedy  mill  crushes  500  tons  per 
month  at  an  expense  of  $1,305,  while  a  mill  of  40  stamps,  with  water- 
power,  would  crush  during  the  same  period  2,000  tons  at  an  expense  of 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000. 

The  leading  mines  on  the  mother  lode  have  been  described  in  former 
reports.  The  principal  one  is  the  Consolidated  Amador,  formerly  known 
as  Hay  ward's  Eureka.  The  report  of  Mr.  Steinberger,  the  superintend- 
ent, gives  an  account  of  operations  from  December  1, 1872,  to  February 
1, 1874,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted : 

There  has  heen  taken  from  the  miDe  and  crushed  at  the  Eureka  (40-8tamp)  MUl 
22,465  tons  quartz,  the  average  yield  of  which  was  $17.91.  A  large  amoaut  of  dead- 
work,  such  as  driving  drifts,  sinking  shaft,  repairs  on  shaft,  &c.,  has  been  done.  The 
retimbering  of  north  shaft,  from  San  Francisco  to  "  Green  "  levels,  a  distance  of  200  feet, 
caused  a  partial  stoppage  of  the  working  of  the  mine  for  over  two  months,  the  expense  of 
which  was  a  little  over  $6,000.  The  only  surface  improvement  of  any  note  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  boiler,  the  cost  of  which,  including  the  settiug,  material,  &c.,  was  in 
round  figures,  $6,000.  The  aggregate  length  of  drift  driven  within  the  year  was  1,637 
feet.  The  north  shaft  has  been  sunk  260  feet,  making  it  now  in  depth  1,685  feet.  The 
vein  was  very  large  in  the  shaft  from  the  "  Colton  "  level  to  within  about  25  feet  of 
the  bottom,  where  it  gradually  narrowed  down  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  shows  that 
thickness  now  in  the  bbttom.  The  quality  of  the  rock  has  been  much  better  in  the 
last  20  feet  of  sinking  than  it  was  above  in  the  shaft,  w^hen  the  vein  was  so  largo. 
From  the  "Colton"  level  down  the  vein  shows  much  confusion,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  vein  differs  in  look  and  quality  of  rock  from  that  in  the  levels  a'  ove. 
The  ''  Colton  "  level  has  not  turned  out  so  well  as  was  anticipated.  The  south  drift 
has  been  driven  147  feet  from  north  shaft.  In  starting  this  drift  the  vein  looked  most 
promising,  and  the  rock  was  very  rich.  Unfortunately  it  lasted^ but  a  few  feet,  and 
the  rock  became  poor  the  entire  width  of  the  vein,  and  so  continued  for  from  60  to  70 
feet  south  of  shaft,  when  the  face  of  the  vein  next  to  the  gouge  or  foot- wall  improved  in 
quality,  about  4  feet  of  the  vein  being  good  rock ;  it  has  so  continued  to  the  present  face 
of  drift,  that  X)ortion  of  the  vein  on  the  hanging  wall  south  being  poor.  The  entire  vein 
was  taken  out  for  60  feet  south  of  the  shaft,  at  which  point  the  hanging  wall  ran  off 
very  fast  to  the  east,  increasing  the  size  of  the  vein ;  for  the  60  feet  the  vein  averaged  8 
feet.  The  vein  became  so  large  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  take  about  7  feet  of  vein 
down  on  the  foot-wall  side,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  vein,  the  thickness  of  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  tested. 

The  vein  north  of  the  shaft  on  this  level  was  very  much  confused  and  broken  for  a 
distance  of  some  70  feet,  the  vein  beiug  badly  mixed  with  slate  and  carrying  but  lit- 
tle gold.  At  that  point  the  vein  became  concentrated,  and  was  in  thickness  about  one  foot. 
It  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  size,  as  well  slb  in  quality,  up  to  the  face  of  the 
drift,  which  is  120  feet  from  the  shafr.  The  vein  is  now  in  thickness  55  feet,  and  in  qual- 
ity very  fair  rock.  The  quality  of  the  rock  has  improved  very  much  on  this  level, 
both  north  and  south,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  as  the  mill-results  show.  The  Boulder  vein 
in  "Green"  and  "Latham"  levels  is  low-grade  rock.  No  stoping  has  been  done  on 
these  levels  on  the  Boulder  vein.  The  drifts  show  a  vein  in  thickness  from  18  to  20 
feet.  So  soon  as  the  new  ditch  is  completed,  which  is  e^^pected  by  the  1st  of  July 
next,  this  rock  can  bo  worked  with  profit  by  water-power.  The  eight-hundred -foot 
level  has  developed  a  very  large  body  of  bowlder-rock,  the  vein  being  from  15  to  20 
feet  in  thickness.  A  mill-test  from  this  level  shows  that  it  pays  from  $10  to  $12  per 
ton.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine  east  of  the  present 
workings,  since  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  shows  a  slate  hanging  wall,  which  is  not 
natural  to  the  vein.  The  true  granite  wall  is  supposed  to  be  farther  east.  This  is  to 
be  tested  by  a  cross  cut. 
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The  ore-statement  for  fourteen  months  is  given  by  the  secretary  as  follows : 


December,  1872. 
January,  1873  .. 
Febroary,  1873 . 
Marob,  1 8TJ •...., 

i^pril,  1873 

May,  1873 

Jane,  1873 

July,  1873 

Augusts  1873  ... 
September,  1873 
October,  1873... 
November,  1873. 
D.eoember,  1873. 
January,  1874  . . 


Ore 
crushed. 


Tons. 
1,503 
1,765 
1,850 
1,650 
1,329 
975 
1,302 
1,383 
1,520 
1,830 
2,001 
2,053 
1,600 
1,700 


Bullion. 


Totals 22,460 


•52,891  76 
44, 107  89 
45,110  79 
25, 859  55 
18,331  81 
11, 286  26 
15, 524  29 
25,  111  84 
28, 120  24 
34, 663  60 
44,174  81 
25, 637  74 
10, 637  75 
20,836  37 


Areirage 
per  ton. 


402, 294  70 


135  19.08 
24  99 
24  38. 421 
15  67. 245 
13  79. 3 
11  57.  565 

11  92. 341 
18  17. 06 
18  50 

18  94. 13 
22  07. 7 

12  48.  704 
6  64.  859 

12  25.669 


17  91. 16 


'Premiuma. 


1215  79 

19C  85 

180  57 

159  08 

95  33 

65  45 

88  48 

131  48 

146  89 

166  28 

203  73 

145  91 

57  43 

100  00 


1, 953  26 


*  The  value  of  the  bullion  is  usually  reckoned  on  the  books,  before  the  actual  receipt  of  coin  for  it, 
about  1^  per  cent,  too  low.    The  surplus  received  for  the  bullion  is  charged  to  premium-account. 

The  statements  of  receipts  and  disbnrsemeuts  show  the  following 
items : 

Eeceipts : 

Cash  from  former  companies $64, 943  45 

Ballion  and  premium  accounts 404, 247  96 

Eents  and  aales  : 2, 192  26 

Total 471,383  67 


Disbursements : 

Labor,  drifting,  and  stoping $68,464  08 

Sinking 16,780  74 

Surface  and  sundry 1 20, 944  64 

Supplies 62, 820  93 

Gonstructiou  and  improvement 27, 571  05 

Mill-labor 21,255  45 

Millsupplies 26,895  52 

Freighting  and  teaming 5,683  67 

State  and  county  tax 13, 258  64 

Salaries,  insurance,  &c 24, 544  39 

Dividends  paid •--- 180,000  00 

Cash  on  hand 4, 164  56 

Total 471,383  67 

The  assets  of  the  dompany,  exclusive  of  the  mine  itself,  are  valued 
at  $142,000  in  buildings  and  machinery,  and  $37,752.19  in  supplies,  fur- 
niture, animals,  &c.,  one  hundred  tons  of  sulphurets  on  hand  being 
reckoned  as  worth  $10,000. 

Among  the  promising  of  the  newer,  mines  is  the  Kennedy,  situated 
one  mile  north  of  the  town  of  Jackson,  and  owning  2,000  linear  feet  of 
ground,  with  mill-sites,  water-rights,  a  20-stamp  mill,  and  effective 
steam-hoisting  works.  The  quartzcroppings  are  bold  and  prominent, 
running  along  the  backbone  of  tbe  hill  on  a  general  course  of  north  20° 
west.  The  formation  is  slate  on  the  west,  with  metamorphosed  slate  on 
the  east,  and  the  ledge  dips  east  at  an  angle  of  45^,  with  a  tendency  to 
pitch  at  a  steeper  angle  as  depth  is  attained.    The  Kennedy  is  opened 
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by  two  sbafts,  each  provided  with  powerful  hoisting- works,  ample  for 
sinking  1,000  feet.  Several  chimneys  have  been  discovered  within  the 
limits  of  the  company's  ground,  and  two  of  these  have  been  extensively 
developed.  These  are  respectively  tenned  the  Kennedy  and  the  Pioneer 
chimneys.  The  Kennedy  chimney  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  400 
feet,  and  found  to  be  150  feet  in  length,  showing  at  the  lowest  level  an 
undisturbed  ledge.  Its  width  varied  from  2  feet  to  12  feet.  Th^ 
Pioneer  chimney  is  situated  farther  south,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Pioneer  ground,  and  was  opened  from  a  level  driven  southward  from 
the  new  or  lower  shaft.  This  remarkable  ore-body  has  expanded  from 
a  mere  seam  to  a  width  of  18  feet  at  the  Pioneer  line.  .Its  length  in  the 
Kennedy  ground  proper  is  170  feet>  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  full 
limit  hafi  yet  been  reached.  Even  should  this  be  the  case,  and  the 
ledge  should  contract  in  the  ratio  in  which  it  has  widened,  it  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  ore-bodies  opened  on  the  Mother  lode. 
The  south  workings  from  the  old  shaft  have  not  been  driven  far  enough 
to  open  this  ore-body,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  "  virgin 
ground.''  The  chimneys  are  separated  by  contractions  of  the  vein,  gen- 
erally filled  with  a  dark-colored  talcose  matter,  termed  "gouge.''  The 
foot-wall  maintains  a  uniform  dip  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
ground  opened.  The  Kennedy  Company  run  a  20-stamp  mill  of  20  tons 
capacity  per  day,  which  is  kept  running  with  regularity  by  the  employ- 
ment of  six  miners.  In  consequence  of  the  width  of  the  ledge  this 
small  force  has  been  enabled  to  keep  the  mill  running  almost  without 
interruption  during  the  past  two  years,  from  Kovember,  1871,  to  No- 
vember, 1873,  inclusive.  During  that  period  the  product  of  bullion 
has  been  $183,427.40.  Calculated  on  an  average  run  of  twenty-five 
days  per  month,  (omitting  Sundays  and  holidays,)  and  eleven  months 
for  the  year,  (allowing  for  periods  of  repair,)  or  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five working-days  per  annum,  at  20  tons  per  day,  the  total  yield 
for  the  two  years  has  been  5,500  tons,  yielding  an  average  of  $16.67  per 
ton.  This  confirms  tbe  owners'  statements,  that  their  rock  has  yielded 
from  $10  to  $20  per  ton,  according  to  the  portion  of  the  mine  worked, 
the  Kennedy  chimnej^  having  yielded  a  higher  grade  ot  ore  than  the 
Pioneer.  Th6  labor  in  this  mine  is  a  small  item  of  the  expenses,  owing 
to  the  width  of  the  ledge.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  visit  six 
miners  were  employed,  of  whom  four  were  running  drifts  and  two  stop- 
ing.  This  small  force  kept  the  company's  mill  supplied,  running  20 
tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 

The  following  statement  of  the  monthly  expenses  of  the  Kennedy 
mine  may  prove  of  interest  as  an  example  of  the  cost  of  working  a 
mining  property  in  this  portion  of  Amador  County: 

Mine  expenses. 

Superintendent,  per  month,  (for  mine  and  mill) $400 

Foreman,  per  month 200 

3  miners,  at  $77  each .' ;  231 

3  miners,  at  $67  each 201 

2  engineers,  at  $90  each , ISO 

2  landers,  at  $67  each 134 

1  outside  man 67 

1  blacksmith 100 

1  carpenter 100 

50  coi;ds  wood  at  hoisting- works,  at  $5.50 275 

Total 1 ,  §88 
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To  this  may  be  added  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  gunpowder, 
candles,  steel,  &c.,  of  which  no  record  has  been  kept,  but  which  may  be 
placed  in  a  general  estimate  at  $112  per  month,  thus  making  an  expense 
of  $2,000  per  month,  or  about  $4  per  ton  for  mining.  This,  of  course, 
includes  all  "dead  work"  incidental  to  keeping  the  mine  opened  in 
advance. 

Mill  expenses. 

Amalgamator,  $100  per  month $100 

2  engineers,  at  $80  per  month IGO 

3  feeders,  at  $50  each  and  board,  say 200 

1  sulphuret-cleaner 80 

Wear  and  tear  of  mill 100 

100  cords  of  wood,  at  $5.50 550 

Loss  mercury,  per  month,  (estimated) .*  20 

Oil  and  lights,  (estimated,)  per  month. , 20 

1,230 

Perhaps  no  better  example  could  be  given  of  the  relative  expense,  of 
crushing  by  heavy  and  light  stamps,  and  of  the  relative  expense  of  steam 
and  water  as  a  motive-power,  than  that  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Henson  with  the  actual  cost  of  running  the  Kennedy 
mill. 

The  expense  of  mining  is  therefore  $4  per  ton,  and  of  milling  $2.46 
per  ton,  which  has  afforded  a  net  profit  of  about  $10  per  ton  for  two 
years  past.  The  expense  of  mining  would  of  course  be  materially  re- 
duced if  40  instead  of  20  tons  per  day  were  produced,  as  it  would  not 
require  any  additional  expense  above  ground,  at  the  hoisting-works, 
but  only  a  slight  addition  to  the  mining  force. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Aram,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sutter  Creek  Independent, 
has  recently  visited  the  leading  mines  of  this  county,  and  furnishes 
the  following  (description  of  the  present  condition  of  two  of  them.  With 
respect  to  the  Amador  consolidated,  he  says : 

At  what  is  known  as  the  800-foot  level — being,  however,  only  abont  700  feet  from 
the  enrface,  some  error  having  been  made  in  its  first  measurement — rock  is  being  takou 
from  the  bowlder-ledge.  The  true  lodge  lies  east  of  this  and  was  partly  worked  on  the 
north  side  of  the  shaft  when  the  mine  was  under  Hay  ward's  management,  but  has 
not  been  worked  to  the  south  of  the  shaft.  The  bowlder-ledge  is  about  30  feet  in  width, 
the  rock  averaging  abont  $10  per  ton.  The  width  of  the  main  or  true  ledge  is  prob- 
ably about  10  feet,  and  the  rock  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  bowlder.  It  is  the 
intention  to  work  around  to  the  main  ledge  on  the  south  side  of  the  shaft,  and  then 
work  southerly  to  the  Badger  shaft,  about  75  feet  distant.  In  the  Latham  level,  1,350 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  dritt  has  been  run  northerly  450  feet.  The  last  80  feet  of  this 
drift  is  in  the  bowlder-ledge,  which  will  here  average  at  least  30  feet  in  width,  and  in 
value  from  $d  to  $12  per  ton.  In  the  Latham  level  its  width  has  not  been  determined, 
no  hanging  wall  having  been  reached  as  yet  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  nor  is  it  known 
how  much  farther  it  extends  northerly.  In  the  Panama  leve],  200  feet  above  the  Lath- 
am, the  ledge  is  shown  for  a  distance  of  545  feet,  and  will  average  for  that  distance  at 
least  12  feet  in  width,  being  in  some  places  40  feet  wide.  In  the  San  Francisco  level, 
110  feet  above  the  Panama,  a  drift  has  been  run  180  feet,  in  the  whole  of  which  the 
ledge  will  average  abon^  the  same  as  in  the  Panama.  No  rock  of  any  consequence  has 
been  taken  from  any  of  these  levels  except  that  necessarily  extract^  in  running,  and 
it  theretore  remains  almost  untouched  from  the  1,350  to  the  so-called  SOOfoot  level. 
This  bowlder  ledge  dips  northerly.  It  is  an  enormous  body  of  ore,  and  though  of  com- 
paratively low  grade,  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  principal  work  upon  the  main 
vein  is  being  done  in  the  Colton  level,  which  is  1,555  feet  below  the  surrace.  At  this 
point  there  is  a  magnificent  ledge,  and  much  of  the  rock  is  exceedingly  rich.  This 
level  has  been  run  southerly  from  the  shaft  125  feet.  For  a  distance  of  80  feet  from 
the  shaft  the  average  width  of  the  vein  was  6  feet;  at  that  point,  however,  it  widened 
rapidly,  and  althongh  the  drift  is  being  ran  15  feet  wide  from  the  foot-wall,  there  is 
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still  a  solid  body  of  ore  left  upon  the  haDging  wall,  and  tbe  width  of  the  ledge  for  the 
last  40  feet  and  beyond  is  nnknown.  To  the  north  of  the  shaf fc  a  drifb  has  been  rnn 
100  feet,  the  ledge  being  3  feet  in  width.  The  rock  in  this  level  averages  from  $20  to 
$30  per  ton.  On  the  north  side  no  stoping  of  any  consequence  has  yet  been  done,  and 
on  the  south  side  the  stopes  have  only  been  rnn  up  about  20  feet.  The  main  shaft  has 
been  sunk  90  feet  below  the  Col  ton  level,  rendering  the  total  depth  of  the  mine*  1,645 
feet.  At  this  point  a  new  level  is  to  be  made.  The  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
good.  The  water  is  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  means  of  two  steam-pumps 
to  the  Panama  level,  from  which  poiot  it  is  hoisted  in  buckets  through  the  Badger 
shaft.  An  average  quantity  of  80  barrels  or  20,800  gallons  is  hoisted  daily.  The  ven- 
tilation throughout  the  mine  is  excellent.  The  average  number  of  men  employed 
under  ground  is  74. 

In  the  Mahoney  mine,  considerable  drifting  has  been  done  at  the  500-foot  level,  but 
no  work  is  now  going  on  there.  The  water,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
in  this  level,  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  from  whirli  it  is  forced  to  the  surface  by  means 
of  a  steam-pump.  At  the  600-foot  level,  620  feet  below  the  surface,  a  drift  has  been 
run  north  along  the  ledge  170  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting.  This  drift  runs  the 
entire  distance  through  vein-matter,  and  was  run  close  to  the  hanging  wall,  but  at 
short  intervals  cross-cuts  were  run  westerly  to  the  foot-wall,  showm^  the  width  of 
the  ledge  to  be  about  50 'feet.  The  ledge-matter  is  a  white  quartz  contaming  some  sul* 
phurets,  and  occasionally  rich  spots  are  fonnd  containing  free  gold ;  but  the  rock  as  a 
whole  is  not  rich  enough  to  pay  for  working.  It  resembles  very  much  the  "  bowlder 
ledge ''  of  the  Amador  mme,  though  not  of  so  rich  a  quality.  In  this  drift  a  wedge-shaped 
body  of  rich  rock  was  found  of  considerable  extent.  This  body  has  been  worked  out 
upward,  but  none  of  it  has  been  taken  out  below  the  drift,  though  there  is  nndoubtedly 
a  quantity  of  the  same  character  of  rock  still  there.  At  various  points  in  this  drift 
where  cross-cuts  have  been  run,  a  vein  or  seam  of  black  gouge  is  found  extending 
through  the  ledge-matter  a  short  distance  from  the  hanging  wall,  parallel  with  the 
ledge,  and  dividing  it  into  two  portions.  This  is  considered  fiivorable,  as  an  indication 
that  the  true  ledge  is  becoming  divided  from  the  bowlder.  The  water  in  this  level  is 
collected  in  a  reservoir  capable  of  holding  all  that  collects  in  twenty-four  hours.  From 
this  repcrvoir  it  is  hoisted  to  the  surface  in  the  bucket.  The  shaft  is  down  30  feet  be- 
low the  600-foot  level,  or  650  feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  being  sunk  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  rock  in  the  bottom  is  similar  to  that  above,  not  sufficiently  rich  to  work 
but  containing  occasional  rich  spots.  All  the  work  about  the  mine  has  been  done  in 
an  excellent  manner,  and  reflects  much  credit  upon  the  superintendent  and  his  foreman, 
]VIr.  Joseph  Bath.    It  is  intended  to  sink  the  shaft  at  least  300  feet  farther. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Amador  Ledger  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  rich  portion  of  the  county  which  has  been  somewhat  overlooked : 

Between  Butte  City  and  the  Mokelumne  River,  in  Joe's  Gulch,  a  newly-discovered 
quartz-ledge  is  being  opened  by  Adam  Smith  &  Co.,  which  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  best-paying  mines  in  the  county.  The  shaft  is  at  a  depth  of  25  feet ;  the  lode 
is  4  feet  in  width,  and  6  inches  of  the  ledge.  Just  adjoining  both  tbe  foot  and  the  hang- 
ing walls,  shows  tree  gold  in  considerable  quantities,  and  it  is  estimated  that  much  of 
the  rock  taken  out  will  pay  at  least  $60  to  the  ton.  •  *  • 

In  a  direct  range,  and  not  far  from  where  the  prospecting  of  this  ledge  is  being 
done,  is  located  what  is  known  as  the  Wiley  Mine.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  months' 
prospecting,  it  has  remained  unworked  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  As  far  as 
worked,  it  has  proved  to  be  what  is  usually  termed  a  *'  pocket-mine,"  though  nearly  aU 
the  rock  taken  from  the  lode  paid  extraordinarily  well  for  crushing.  At  the  time  it 
was  being  mined,  between  the  years  1855  and  1858,  the  lead  yielded  enormously,  paying 
from  the^ery  surface,  with  increasing  plentifulness,  till  50  feet  in  depth  was  reached. 
The  '*  chimney"  of  the  ledge  is  about  100  feet  in  length, and  has  been  prettj'  thor< 
oughly  worked  to  the  lower  level,  and  the  most  of  the  gold  came  from  pockets  in  the 
decomposed  quartz.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  from  $100  to  $500  to  the  pan.  One 
nugget  of  $700  in  value  waa  found  on  the  very  surface.  The  want  of  sufficient  capi- 
tal has  long  prevented  the  further  development  of  tliis  extraordinary  mine  ;  but  work 
on  it  will  be  resumed  the  coming  spring. 

A  few  years  ago  a  pocket  was  found  a  short  distance  below  the  Wiley  lead,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  hill,  from  which  $1,000  was  panned  out  in  two  days  by  a  couple  of 
l)oys,  who  had  discovered  the  gold  where  it  cropped  out  of  the  surface  of  the  bed-rock 
in  a  race  where  water  had  been  run  in  mining  off  the  sur&ce-earth.  This  rich  mass 
of  decomposed  quartz  had  evenr  indication  of  being  a  slide  from  the  main  Wiley  lead. 

On  Murphy's  liidge  we  find,  K)r  nearly  a  mile  in  length  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width,  one  uniform  mass  of  gold-bearing  quartz- veins,  interwoven  in  slate  and  gr^mite, 
and  all  dipping  toward  the  center  of  the  ridge,  thus  unmistakably  indicating  a  con- 
centration in  the  direction  of  the  Mother  lode,  which  is  rationally  supposed  to  be 
not  very  remot-ely  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  its   almost  numberless  tributaries,  of 
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which  so  many  have  heretofore  afforded  a  treasure  to  fortnne-seekers,  while  those  which 
are  now  being  worked  still  continue  their  remunerative  yields.  The  principal  compo- 
sition of  the  shallow  earth  capping  the  ridge  seems  to  be  decomposed  quartz,  and  all 
contains  more  or  less  gold.  The  best  pay  thus  far  has  usually  been  found  in  pockets, 
commencing  immediately  underneath  the  surface-dirt  and  extending  to  various  dis- 
tances of  not  very  great  depth.  Several  years  as^o  a  company  of  three  Qermans  took 
out  in  a  pan,  in  less  than  half  a  day,  (5,000,  all  tne  gold  being  nearly  free  from  unde- 
cayed  quartz. 

The  section  of  the  ridge  at  present  bearing  the  most  favorable  indications  is  in  the 
immediate  locality  known  as  the  Sylvester  claim,  which  has  been  almost  continuously 
worked  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and,  considering  the  limited  manner  in  which  the 
labor  on  the  mine  has  been  prosecuted,  it  has  paid  astonishingly  welL  The  slate,  with 
which  the  quartz  is  profusely  intermin^ledj  is  much  broken  and  decayed,  and  has  gold 
entirely  through  it.  The  style  of  working  the  Qlalm  has  been,  and  at  present  is,  to  dig 
and  pulverize  the  slate  and  rotten  quartz  during  the  dry  portion  of  the  year,  panning 
or  rocking  the  pockets  found  in  the  mean  time,  and  then  wash  the  remaining  part  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Much  of  the  decomposed  quartz  and  slate  is  thickly  studded 
with  sulphurets,  which  are  richly  and  visibly  impregnated  with  gold.  For  a  mile  dis- 
tant firom  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge,  toward  the  Mokelumne  Siver,  the  same  singular 
formation  continues,  and,  though  not  as  thoroughly  worked  as  Murphy's  Ridge  has 
been,  manv  rich  deposits  on  the  range  have  been  found,  among  them  the  noted  Span- 
ish mine,  located  near  the  head  of  Spanish  Gulch.  Like  the  ridge  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  this  whole  section  remains  undeveloped,  solely  for  the  want  of  neces- 
sary prospecting  means. 

The  prospects  of  Amador  County  were  never  so  flattering  as  now. 
The  advances  which  are  being  made  in  the  various  industries  are  founded 
upon  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  county,  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  will  be  permanent  and  lasting.  The  mines  are  paying  better 
than  ever,  and  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  in  gold  and  silver  mines 
here  and  elsewhere  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  greater  the  depth 
the  richer  and  more  permanent  the  ledge.  At  a  depth  of  1,700  feet  the 
Amador  mine  has  an  excellent  ledge  of  rich  rock,  and  in  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  Lincoln  and  North  Amador  mines  the  prospects  are  quite 
as  favorable.  The  developments  of  the  Lincoln  mine,  made  during  the 
past  few  months,  render  the  present  milling  facilities  of  that  company 
entirely  inadequate,  and  a  new  40  or  60  stamp  mill  will  be  erected  next 
year.  The  20-stamp  mill  with  which  their  crushing  is  now  done  is  of 
old-fashioned  construction,  and  of  comparatively  small  capacity.  But 
even  with  these  facilities,  such  is  the  richness  of  their  rock,  that  their 
monthly  proceeds  reach  a  remarkably  high  figure. 

The  coal-beds  are  also  supposed  to  be  very  extensive,  and  considera- 
ble prospecting  is  now  being  done,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  One 
mine,  near  lone  City,  has  furnished  the  quartz-mills  of  Sutter  Greek, 
Amador  City,  and  Oneida  Valley  nearly  six  thousand  tons,  at  a  cost  to 
the  mill-owners  of  about  $24,000,  or  $4  per  ton. 

There  are  two  copper-mines  in  the  county,  which  are  paying  and  per- 
manent. The  Gosumnes  mine,  situated  near  Michigan  Bar,  keeps  forty 
men  employed,  and  reduces  the  ore  at  the  mine  by  smelting,  making  it 
yield  about  forty  per  cent. 

The  Newton  Mine,  situated  three  miles  east  of  lone  Gity,  on  the  Jack- 
son Eoad,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  company  has  taken 
down  all  the  old  machinery  and  put  up  new.  The  ore  is  worked  by  the 
leaching  process,  and  reduced  to  90  per  cent.  This  mine  keeps  twenty- 
five  men  employed. 

Near  Lower  Kancheria  two  mines  of  promise  have  been  opened  during 
the  year — the  Gold  Mountain  and  White  Mountain.  Both  of  these 
mines  show  vast  croppings  of  quartz  of  fair  quality,  said  to  be  so  situ- 
ated as  to  admit  of  extraction  and  milling  for  less  thau'  $2.50  per  ton. 
A  40-stamp  miU  will  be  erected  on  the  Gold  Mountain  early  in  1874. 

The  returns  of  the  county  assessor  show  fifteen  quartz-mills,  which 
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have  crashed  81,000  tons  of  rock.  This,  if  correct,  shows  a  great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  business  of  qaartz-mining.  The  county  contains  hundreds 
of  bndeveloped  quartz-mines,  which  will  be  prospected  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Amador  canal. 

Between  Jackson  and  Drytown,  we  find  a  line  of  quartz-mines  on  the 
Mother  lode  opened  at  depths  varying  from  300  to  1,600  feet.  A  local 
agent  was  employed  to  obtain  returns  from  this  group  of  mines,  but  he 
was  not  successful,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  owners  to  furnish  infor- 
mation. Such  returns  as  have  been  been  filled  show  the  general  condi- 
tion of  mining  on  the  Mother  lode,  and  are  given  below. 

The  London  and  California  Company,  owning  the  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Original  Amador,  has  stopped  operations  on  the  first  two  mines, 
having  spent  during  the  last  six  months  of  1873,  upon  the  Erie,  £4,863, 
to  produce  £884 ;  on  the  Pennsylvania,  £3,429,  to  produce  £1,380 ;  and 
on  the  Amador  £4,115,  to  produce  £1,659.  In  December,  the  Amador 
shaft  was  down  260  feet,  and  work  will  for  the  present  be  confined  to 
deepening  and  exploring  this  mine.  The  proceedings  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, just  hel4  in  London,  indicate  much  keen  disappointment  among  the 
stockholders,  who  had  been  led  by  reports,  based  on  the  mill-returns  of 
former  proprietors,  to  expect  some  £76,800  profits  annually.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  mill-returns  were  genuine,  but  that  the  mill  had  been  run 
on  selected  rock,  far  richer  than  the  apparent  reserves  of  the  mines.  A 
trick  of  this  kind  is  hard  to  detect,  in  a  case  in  which  even  the  rich  rock 
is  of  too  low  grade  for  ordinary  assays. 
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EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

The  gravel  ranges  of  this  county  were  fully  described  in  a  former 
report  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Goodyear,  of  the  State  geological  survey,  and  also 
by  M.  D.  Fairchild,  of  Georgetown,  and  E.  K  Strout,  of  Placerville. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  descriptive  matter  furnished  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  status  of  hydraulic  and 
gravel-mining  of  the  county.  G[?he  owners  of  mining-ground  are  await- 
ing the  completion  of  the  three  great  ditches  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to  the  mining-region  of  the  central 
portion  of  the  county  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  These  projects  are 
known  as  the  El  Dorado  Water  and  Deep  Gravel  Company,  the  Mount 
Gregory  Water  and  Mining  Gompany^  and  the  California  Water  Com- 
pany. 

The  El  Dorado  Water  and  Mining  Company  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  water  to  the  mining-region  in  the  vicinity  of  Placer- 
ville, where  there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  auriferous  gravel-beds 
and  channels  of  known  richness.  The  first  steps  taken  by  the  company 
were  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  all  the  property-rights  of  the  old  South 
Fork  Canal  Company,  with  some  extensive  and  valuable  mining-ground 
connected  therewith,  and  also  of  the  Gold  Hill,  Iowa,  and  Weber  ditch 
companies,  aggregating  some  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  of 
ditches  and  flumes,  the  construction  of  which  formerly  cost  from 
$800,000  to  $1,000,000.  The  three  latter,  however,  only  aflforded  water 
for  a  £bw  months  in  the  year,  and  even  the  South  Fork,  although  it  took 
its  water  from  a  perennial  source,  had  a  capacity  of  only  1,000  miner's 
inches,  and  was  too  low  to  reach  many  rich  localities.  Embraced  in 
these  water-rights  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty  lakes  at  the  summit  of 
the  Sierras,  which  feed  the  various  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
American  Elver,  from  which  this  company  propose  to  take  their  wat^r, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  These  lakes  and  tributaries  have 
a  water-shed  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles,  and 
as  the  former  are  some  ten  miles  square  in  area,  they  constitute  a 
perennial  source  of  an  abundant  supply.  Their  storage  capacity,  how- 
ever, can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  construction  of  dams,  upon  which 
considerable  work  has  already  been  done.  The  company  proposes  to 
make  a  considerable  number  of  artificial  reservoirs,  to  catch  the 
water  at  points  where  the  conformation  of  the  country  is  favorable 
for  such  purposes.  It  will  commence  in  the  early  spring  the  construc- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  canals  for  mining  purposes  ever  made  in  the 
State.  The  extensive  area  to  be  supplied  by  this  company  was  in  early 
times  among  the  most  productive  of  the  placer  regions  of  the  State. 

The  California  Water  Company  and  the  Mount  Gregory  Water  and 
Mining  Company  are  proceeding  vigorously  with  their  ditches,  and  the 
benefits  of  their  operations  are  already  felt  in  an  increased  bullion  pro- 
duct of  the  portion  of  the  country  supplied  by  them.  Both  of  these 
works,  the  details  of  which  were  given  in  the  report  of  last  year,  will 
be  completed  during  the  year  1874. 

This  county  presents  many  singular  and  remarkable  phases  in  the 
mode  of  occurrence  of  the  precious  metal,  as  instanced  by  the  so-called 
<^  auriferous  porphyries"  of  Placerville,  the  foliated  and  plated  gold  of 
the  Cederberg,  the  granular  gold  of  the  Sliger,  the  crystallized  speci- 
mens of  Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  and  the  seam-diggings  of  Greenwood 
and  Georgetown,  within  the  year  a  still  more  remarkable  and  excep- 
tional development  has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Placerville,  and  is 
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described  by  a  writer  in  the  Democrat,  substantially  as  follows :  (I  have 
omitted  a  few  extravagant  adjectives.) 

The  Stacksblager  claim  Las  been  yielding  after  the  manner  of  "  the  good  old  days  of 
'49/^  In  one  spot  40  ounces  were  obtained  trom  u  single  pan  of  the  deposit,  gathered  up 
-without  selection  from  its  native  bed.  Another  panlul  scraped  from  the  slanting  bed- 
rock yielded  over  $100.  The  gold  is  of  extra  fine  quality,  has  a  rusty— -sometimes 
quite  black—appearance,  and  is  found  in  a  seam  or  small  ledge  of  conglomerate  mate- 
rial. This  pay-streak  crosses  the  point  of  a  spur  that  makes  out  into  Granite  Creek 
from  the  main  ridge.  The  rich  seam  varies  from  one  and  two  inches  up  to  a  foot  in 
thickness,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  creek— and  toward  the  main  ridge  in  a 
westerly  direction.  The  components  of  the  pay-streak  a^'e  ratten  quartz,  ferruginous 
talc,  a  black  substance  resembling  plumbago,  and  other  substances,  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  equally  charged  with  gold,  bright,  rusty  or  block,  from  tlie  fineness  of  flour 
to  the  scraggy  piece  worth  a  dollar  or  more.  On  the  clay  incline  which  serves  for 
foot-wall  to  this  novel  pay-streak,  and  which  has  a  slope  of  twenty-two  to  thirty  de- 
grees, on  a  stripped  surface  of  18  by  40  feet  there  was  hardly  a  space  of  6  inches  square 
upon  which  a  liberal  showing  of  gold  was  not  visible,  and  in  places  there  wa^  almost  * 
as  much  of  the  precious  metal  as  of  baser  substances.  Here  it  was  in  quartz  that 
clung  like  a  coating  of  plaster  to  the  bed-rock ;  in  another  place  it  flecked  the  soft 
xnatetial  that  we  would  dig  out  of  the  soft  bed-rock.  The  discovery  of  this  deposit, 
like  many  other  of  thebest  mining  discoveries  in  California,  was  partly  accidental. 
Stuckshlager  and  others  had  worked  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Granite  Creek,  generally 
making  good  pay,  until  they  reached  a  small  ravine  that  makes  down  from  the  upper 
side  ofthe  spur  above  described.  Above  that  in  the  creek  there  was  little  if  any  gold. 
But  little  by  little  Stuckshlager  crept  up  the  steep  point,  finding  a  patch  of  pay-dirt 
here  and  another  there,  until  the  brow  of  the  spur  was  reached  and  the  wealth-beariug 
seam,  the  source  of  all  his  previous  small  findings,  was  struck.  His  process  is  to  pick 
down  and  wash  off  in  a  ground-sluice  the  overhanging  slate,  thus  laying  bare  the 
shallow  but  rich  pay-streak,  sluicing  down  both  sides  of  the  point  and  obtaining  rich 

gay  in  both  directions.  Discoveries  that  are  believed  to  be  extensions  of  this  deposit, 
aving  every  appearance  of  being  rich,  have  been  made  in  the  main  ridge  to  the  north 
and  across  the  ravine  to  the  south,  in  both  cases  several  hundred  feet — that  to  the 
north  being  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  mile — ^from  the  scene  of  Stuckshlager's  operations. 

The  "  seam  diggings  ^  of  Georgetown  and  Greenwood  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  same  paper : 

The  most  extensive  and  successful  operations  in  this  line  have  been  in  the  Nagler 
and  Peterson  claim  at  Greenwood,  the  Wbitesides  claim  and  the  Blasdel  (formerly  the 
Hart)  claim  near  Georgetown.  The  Nagler  claim  has  paid  enormously,  but  we  have 
no  exact  information  or  the  gross  yield  or  net  profits.  The  Whitesides  claim  is  cred- 
ited with  a  gross  yield  of  ^,000  last  year,  or  which  it  is  presumed  that  $22,000  to 
125,000  was  profit.  The  Blasdel  claim  has  not  been  as  thoroughly  opened  nor  worked 
as  long  as  either  of  the  above  named.  No  two  of  these  seam  mines  are  alike,  except 
in  general  characteristics,  but  a  description  of  one  will  give  some  idea  of  the  others. 
In  all  there  are  seams  of  decomposed  or  rotten  quartz,  imbedded  In  slate  of  similar 
consistency.  In  the  Blasdel  claim  there  are  several  seams — ^perhaps  a  dozen  or  more — 
which,  with  the  soft  slate  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  fill,  at  the  surface,  a  space  of  60 
or  75  feet  from  east  to  west,  narrowing  and  coming  together  as  they  descend,  inclosed 
by  walls  of  slate.  The  course  of  the  quartz  seams  and  their  slate  casings  is  northeast 
and  southwest.  The  position  of  the  quartz  seams  and  soft  slate  ledges  varies  firom  an 
almost  vertical  to  an  angle  of  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees.  The  novelty  of  the  mining 
consists  in  the  fact  that  gold-bearing  quartz  and  slate  casings  are  of  such  consistency 
that  they  can  be  readily  quarried,  pulverized,  and  separated  from  their  precious  con- 
tents by  hydraulic  power  and  process.  With  a  good  "  face  "  on  a  ledge,  sectionally  pre- 
sented, more  ground  can  be  moved  with  the  same  amount  of  water  and  pressure  than  in 
the  average  of  gravel  hydraulic  claims.  It  is  but  seldom,  and  then  generally  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  strata,  that  powder  has  to  be  used  to  loosen  a  bank.  In  the  Bla^lel 
claim  an  opening  250  feet  long  and  60  feet  deep,  and  from  15  to  75  feet  wide,  has  been 
mode  in  a  little  over  one  season's  washing.  They  own  a  ditch  which  is  about  four  miles 
long,  with  some  other  smaller  ditches  that  catch  waste  water,  and  from  these  they  lead 
the  water  through  1,700  feet  of  9-inch  iron  pipe  to  their  claim.  At  a  depth  of  about  70 
feet  all  but  two  of  the  quartz  seams  in  this  claim  have  come  together,  and  in  a  shaft 
sunk  about  30  feet  below  the  bottom  of  their  cut  they  have  decomposed  quartz  nearly 
10  feet  in  thickness,  of  the  consistency  of  a  tolerably  compact  sand-bank,  and  this  has 
yielded  on  assaying  tests  at  the  rate  of  $18.75  and  $19.25  per  ton. 

The  returns  of  the  connty  assessor  show  forty  quartz-mills,  of  which, 
however,  but  few  have  run  during  the  year.    Most  of  them  are  the  mon- 
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nments  of  the  folly  of  incorporated  companies  which,  dnring  the  quartz 
excitement  of  1862,  erected  mills  before  the  mines  were  opened.  Never- 
theless, the  county  is  intersected  with  numerous  quartz- veins  of  prom- 
ising appearance.  There  are  several  quartz-mines  working  on  a  large 
scale,  from  which  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  obtain  returns.  The 
most  important  mines  are  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  Gederberg,  of 
which  the  returns  are  given  below. 

Statement  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Mine  and  Millj  KeUey  District^  Eldorado 
County^  for  the  year  1873.    Reported  by  Charles  B.  Edwards. 

Owners,  Saint  Law^^ence  Gold  Mining  Company,  limited,  San  Francisco 
and  London  ;  vein,  course  northwest  and  southeast ;  dip,  4^^  east;  length 
of  claim,  1,800  feet;  average  thickness,  3^  feet;  depth  of  main  shaft, 
500  feet ;  total  length  of  drift,  800  feet ;  country -rock,  slate,  vein-mat- 
ter, gold-bearing  quartz,  with  half  of  one  per  cent,  sulphurets;  number 
of  tons  raised  and  milled,  8,062 ;  bullion  product,  $141,002.13 ;  average 
per  ton,  $17.49;  steam-mill,  75  horse-power;  20  stamps;  weight,  750 
pounds ;  drop,  6  to  8  inches,  75  times  per  minute ;  one  Wheeler  pan  and 
settler;  4  Handy  concentrators;  cost  of  mil),  $35,000;  daily  consump- 
tion of  wood,  5  cords ;  crushing  capacity,  25  tons  per  twenty -four  hours ; 
loss  of  mercury  ^  ounce  per  ton ;  stamps  employed,  20  for  eleven  months, 
30  for  one  month ;  running  cost,  $5  per  ton ;  milling  cost,  $2  per  ton ; 
miner's  wages,  $3  per  day  ;  average  number  of  miners  employed,  40. 

Statement  of  the  Gederberg  Mine  and  Millj  Greenwood  JDistrictj  Eldorado 
County^  for  the  year  1873.    Reported  by  D.  M.  Boker. 

Owners,  Gederberg  Gold  Mining  Company ;  course  of  vein,  north- 
east and  southwest;  dip,  70°  west;  main  shaft,  220  feet  deep;  drift, 
120  feet  in  total  length;  country -rock,  metamorphic  slate,  vein-matter, 
quartz ;  value,  $10  to  $100  per  ton.  This  mine  is  noted  for  rare  and 
beautiful  cabinet  specimens,  showing  foliated  and  plated  free  gold. 
Stamp-mill;  water-power;  10  stamps;  weight,  600  pounds;  drop,  18 
inches;  no  pans;  no  concentrators;  capacity,  12  tons  in  twenty -four 
hours ;  cost  of  mill,  $6,000 ;  running  time,  10  months ;  quantity  of  ore 
mined  and  milled,  1,160  tons ;  yield,  $74,000 ;  average  per  ton,  965^  cost 
of  milling  per  ton,  $2.20 ;  minei-'s  wages,  $3  per  day ;  number  of  mmers, 
29.    The  above  yield  does  not  include  specimen  rock  not  milled. 

PLACER   COUNTY. 

The  principal  quartz  mining  districts  of  this  county  are  Auburn  and 
Ophir,  situated  in  the  rolling  foot-hill  country  on  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  about  700  feet  above  sea-level.  In  this  vicinity,  the 
predominating  formations  are  granite  and  metamorphic  slates.  The  dip 
of  this  formation  is  nearly  vertical  and  the  strike  north  20  west,  to 
north  45  west.  The  veins  have  the  same  strike,  and  in  most  instances 
are  nearly  vertical.  The  slates  extend  to  about  three  miles  southwest 
of  the  town  of  Auburn,  where  a  belt  of  granite  comes  in  and  continues 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  metalliferous  belt  varies  in  width  from  three  to  five  miles,  and 
consists  of  metamorphic  slate,  trap,  and  granite.  The  ore-bearing  veins 
vary  in  thickness,  when  in  slate,  from  18  inches  to  4  feet,  and  in  granite 
from  1  to  2  feet.  The  ores  contain  gold  and  silver,  associated  with 
pyrites  of  iron,  and  occasionally  copper,  blende,  antimony,  and  arsenic. 
Pockets  and  nests  of  gold  are  occasionally  found,  containing  gold  to 
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the  valae  of  from  $100  to  $100,000 ;  bat  the  general  average  of  the 
better  class  of  ore,  exclusive  of  these  pockets,  rarely  exceeds  $100  per 
ton,  while  a  large  proportion  yields  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

The  country  within  the  limits  of  the  auriferous  belt  above  described 
is  intersected  by  numerous  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  among  which 
are  found  some  of  the  prominent  mines  in  the  State — among  others  the 
Green  Mine,  the  Mina  Rica,  and  the  Saint  Patrick — the  latter  being 
situated  in  the  granite  belt  near  the  point  of  contact  with  the  slates. 
The  decomposition  of  these,  and  similar  veins,  enriched  the  ravines  and 
gulches  of  the  neighborhood,  and  formed  the  rich  placers  of  Auburn 
and  Ophir  ravines.  It  was  not  until  these  shallow  placers  were  ex- 
hausted that  attention  was  attracted  to  the  quartz  veins  as  the  source 
of  the  placer  gold. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  quartz  veins  of  Auburn  and  Ophir 
districts  is  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  pay  chutes  or  chimneys, 
and,  so  far  as  developed,  their  uniform  continuity  in  depth.  The  veins 
are  rarely  of  great  width — varying  from  18  inches  to  2J  feet — and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  "  chimneys,''  carry  what  is  considered  in  this  dis- 
trict a  low  grade  of  ore — ^from  $12  to  $18  per  ton.  This,  however,  ad- 
mits of  a  fair  profit  on  mining  and  milling.  The  occurrence  of  such 
chimneys  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  this  district,  and  the 
yield  from  this  source  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  quartz  mining  in  California. 

The  Saint  Patrick  Mining  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has  acquired 
by  purchase,  location,  and  consolidation,  an  extensive  and  valuable 
property  in  Ophir  district,  and  is  now  taking  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing productive  quartz  mines  of  the  State.  During  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing October  30,  1873,  a  year  devoted  mainly  to  exploration  and  "  dead- 
work,"  the  company  extracted  and  milled  from  its  own  ground  3,149 
tons  of  ore,  and  worked  at  custom  rates  for  other  parties  991  tons,  ma- 
king a  total  of  4,140  tons,  which  yielded  an  aggregate  of  $09,595,  or  an 
average  of  $16.81  per  ton  on  the  whole  amount  crushed.  This  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  standard  yield  of  the  Saint  Patrick  ground 
proper.  The  average  was  reduced  by  the  working,  on  custom  account, 
of  several  batches  of  ore  which  did  not  pay  the  expense  of  milling. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Crossman,  superintendent,  reports  to  the  company  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  work  performed  during  his  administration,  a  period 
of  fifteen  months:  Workings  of  main  shaft  sunk,  835  feet;  drifts 
driven,  1,315  feet  J  air-shafts,  75  feet ;  cross-cuts,  67  feet ;  wings,  15  feet. 

Mr.  Crossman,  m  his  report  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  says: 

After  a  careful  examination  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  main  shaft  of  the  Saint 
Patrick  led^e  proper  had  passed  throngh  the  pay  chate  on  the  200-fout  level,  therefore 
considered  it  useless  to  sink  deeper,  unless  for  another  chute.  1  then  commenced  ex- 
plorations to  ascertain  the  dip  and  width  of  the  known  pay  chute.  During  explora- 
tions extracted  108  tons  of  ore  from  the  chute  proper,  which  milled  |48.66  per  ton,  total 
$5,255.16,  and  ascertained  that  the  chute  was  about  60  feet  long,  dipping  in  the  vein 
at  an  angle  of  13°  easterly.  After  a  thorough  test,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
could  not  be  profitably  w^orked  through  the  existing  shaft,  as  it  would  require  a  level 
800  feet  long  on  the  3U0-foot  level,  with  levels  rapidly  increasing  in  length  as  depth 
was  attained,  to  reach  the  chute,  while  a  new  shaft  800  feet  east  from  the  existing 
shaft,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000,  would  cut  the  chute  at  a  depth  of  JJ50  feet,  opening  the  mine 
for  years  of  future  workings.    Therefore  I  decided  to  discontinue  work  for  a  time. 

Having  exhausted  the  Saint  Patrick  ground  I  bonded  the  Spanish,  on  which  1  drove 
510  feet  of  drifts  and  sank  353  feet  of  shaft ;  extracted  874  tons  of  ore,  which  paid  per 
ton  §8.37,  and  advised  the  purchase,  as  the  vein  was  large  and  the  ore  yielded  a  small 
profit.  When  an  adit  level  shall  have  been  driven  from  a  point  opposit-e  the  mill  into 
the  hill,  on  the  vein,  the  ore  can  be  trammed  directly  to  the  mill  floor  without  re- 
handling.  The  work  has  been  recenily  resumed,  to  test  this  ground  thoroughly  before 
an  adit  is  started. 
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The  Crater  ground  was  afterward  purchased  by  the  Saint  Patrick 
Company,  and  promises  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  Working  tests 
prove  the  ore  to  be  highly  remunerative;  and  development  on  the  lower 
levels  indicate  the  existence  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  chimneys  yet 
discovered  in  this  district.    Mr.  Crossman  says  of  it : 

In  the  Hanging  Wall  ledge  the  pay  chnte  of  the  vein  is  undoubtedly  ^-shaped,  in- 
creasiog  in  length  as  we  attain  depth.  On  the  surface  the  chnte  is  said  to  have  been 
40  feet  long ;  on  the  &0-foot  level  we  found  it  80  feet  long ;  on  the  150-foot  level  we 
found  it  117  feet  long,  and  on  the  212-ioot  level  we  found  it  203  feet  long,  as  proved  by 
actual  workings.  From  this  mine  we  have  extracted  1,535  tons,  averaging  $31.52 ; 
total,  148,389.64.  The  Foot  Wall  ledge,  paraUel  and  distant  from  the  Hanging  Wall 
ledge  32  feet  northerly,  is  said  to  have  been  the  richest  of  Ihe  two  veins  when  formerly 
worked.  We  have  extracted  31^  tons,  which  milled  $19.13  per  ton.  On  the  Hanging 
Wall  ledge  we  have  attained  a  depth  of  321  feet,  and  are  reaidy  for  starting  off  our  312- 
foot  levels,  with  a  12-foot  sump,  and  sball  be  ready  to  commence  stoping.  The  ore  in 
the  shaft,  from  the  212  feet  to  the  present  depth,  has  been  uniformly  good.  The  ledge 
is  about  20  inches  (average)  in  size. 

The  two  principal  mines  of  the  company,  (the  Saint  Patrick  and  the 
Grater,)  situated  135  feet  apart,  have  separate  engines,  supplied  with 
steam  from  the  same  boiler,  using  only  half  a  cord  of  wood  per  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  Saint  Patrick  mill  contains  15  stamps  of  650  pounds  each,  fed  by 
Gochrane's  automatic  self-feeder ;  stamps  drop  60  per  minute ;  fall  from 
8  to  10  inches  j  crushing  capacity — using  No.  6  punched  screens — 20 
tons  per  twenty -four  hours. 

The  mortar,  below  the  discharge  inside  front,  has  a  strip  of  copper 
19  inches.  Five-eighths  of  the  gold  product  is  caught  in  the  mortar. 
From  the  discharge  the  pulp  flows  over  broad  aprons  or  copper  plates ; 
these  catch  two-sixteenths  of  the  product  5  tlience  over  12  feet  of 
blankets.  The  blanket  concentration  is  passed  through  the  Atwood 
almalgamator,  which  not  only  acts  as  an  amalgamator,  but  serves  as  a 
concentrator  for  the  richer  sulphurets  and  sand,  which  are  taken  off 
every  two  hours  and  ground  in  a  Knox  pan,  yielding  (the  amalgamator 
SMid  concentrator)  one-sixteenth  of  the  gross  results. 

The  pulp  that  flows  over  the  blankets  passes  through  a  V-box  (Spitz- 
kasten)  furnished  with  hydrostatic  pressure,  admitted  at  the  bottom, 
sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  pulp  alive,  thereby  acting  as  a  concen- 
trator, the  particles  of  gold  and  richer  sulphurets  remaining  at  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  filled  with  quicksilver,  the  lighter  sands  flowing  from  the 
top.  This  is  cleaned  up  daily  by  drawing  the  bottom  plug,  and  does  not 
stop  the  work  an  instant. 

From  the  V-box  the  pulp  flows  into  the  first  and  second  Hendy  con- 
centrators— two  to  each  battery ;  thence  through  30  feet  of  sluices  12 
by  16  inches,  with  half-inch  grade  to  the  foot.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
sluice  there  is  arranged  an  iron  gate  raised  by  an  over-shot,  driven  by 
the  water  and  pulp  that  flows  away.  The  gate  is  regulated  to  rise  one 
inch  per  hour,  thereby  keeping  back  all  particles  that  have  the  greatest 
specific  gravity-^gold,  sulphurets,  or  auriferous  sand.  The  box  filling 
in  twelve  hours,  the  flow  of  pulp  is  turned  into  a  companion  sluice, 
and  the  contents  of  the  full  box  shoveled  into  a  rocker  and  concentrated. 
These  concentrations  with  the  Hendy  concentrators  are  ground  in  a 
Wheeler  pan,  from  which  is  obtained  the  three-sixteenths  of  the  total 
yield.  From  the  pans  the  pulp  or  slimes  pass  to  a  slime-pit,  where  it 
is  reconcentrated,  shoveled  out,  and  stored  up  eventually  to  work  by 
chlorination.    The  motive-power  of  the  mill  is  steam. 

It  now  costs  the  Saint  Patrick  Company  $2.68  per  ton  to  mill  the 
ores ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  use  of  water-power  the  expense 
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would  be  reduced  to  $1.50  per  ton.  The  snipburets  are  reserved  for 
treatment  by  cblorinatiou.  It  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  valao 
of  the  sulphurets  are  obtained  in  the  pans  after  the  system  of  recon- 
centration  adopted  here. 

I  condense  the  following  from  the  report  of  the  Saint  Patrick  Mining 
Company  for  1873 : 

Eeceipts : 

Bullion  account $66, 064  09 

Milling  ores ,-.  2,743  .33 

Assessments  6  and  7 20,000  00 

Cash  on  hand  last  year 1, 591  16 

Other  sources 3,933  65 

Total 84, 332  23 

Disbursements : 

Mill  supplies $8,181  76 

Mill  construction  and  repairs 3, 063  16 

Mine  supplies 7, 695  05 

Mine  labor 34,506  14 

Mill  labor. 9,216  37 

Salaries 3, 600  00 

Mine  property 6, 000  00 

Book  accounts 1,523  38 

Incidentals 6, 946  36 

Total 84,332  22 

The  Saint  Patrick,  Crater,  Spanish,  and  Gold  Blossom,  comprising  an 
aggregate  of  4,600  feet  on  parallel  ledges,  belong  to  this  company.  The 
operations  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1873,  are  reported  as  follows: 
number  of  tons  raised,  3,149  5  worked,  3,000  tons  in  the  company's  mill; 
average  yield  per  ton,  $20 ;  total  bullion  product,  $00,000 ;  number  of 
stamps  employed,  15;  cost  of  milling,  $2.68  per  ton  ;  miner's  wages,  $3 
per  day ;  number  of  miners  employed,  12. 

The  Mina  Eica  Company,  situated  one  mile  east  of  the  Saint  Patrick, 
in  the  metamorphic  slate  belt,  has  a  welldefliried  but  narrow  ledge  run- 
ning northeast  and  southwest,  and  standing  nearly  vertical,  with  a  slight 
dip  to  the  east.  The  mine  is  developed  by  a  main  shaft  155  feet  deep, 
and  two  levels  run  northerly,  on  the  course  of  the  ledge. 

The  slate  on  the  west,  forming  the  main  body  of  the  hill,  is  talcose ;  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  vein  it  is  more  indurated.  The  vein  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  these  formations.  The  west,  or  foot  wall,  presents  a  firm, 
smooth  appearance  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  ground  opened 
by  the  levels.  The  original  outcrop  of  the  vein  made  its  appearance  at 
a  point  about  100  feet  north  of  the  shaft — continuing  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill.  Along  the  line  of  outcrop  the  vein  was  worked  at  various 
points  by  the  original  owners,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  60  feet,  to  the  level 
of  the  north  upper  drift.  This  shaft,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ground 
stoped  on  either  side,  yielded  $15,000 — ^mostly  in  free  gold.  This  ground 
was  located  in  1865,  and  has  been  worked  at  intervals  since  that  time 
by  different  owners,  with  the  varying  results  incident  to  the  opening  of 
quartz-mines.  The  surface  croppings  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  north 
of  the  shaft  were  worked  by  former  owners  with  highly  remunerative 
results,  by  <'  gouging"  the  ore  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  feet,  but  no  effort  was  ' 
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made  by  them  to  develop  the  ground  in  depth  by  permanent  works. 
The  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  company  in  1809, 
since  \9hich  time  about  $20,000  has  been  expended  in  the  development 
of  the  mine  by  the  erection  of  hoisting  and  pumping  works,  sinking 
worlging  shaft,  and  running  levels  toward  the  rich  ground  exposed  on 
the  hillside  north  of  the  shaft. 

During  the  summer  of  1873  the  bold  outcropping  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  north  of  the  shaft,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
original  owners  in  their  surface  exploration,  was  examined,  and  proved 
to  contain  a  high  grade  of  ore,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
which  was  the  predominance  of  silvers  Assays  of  selected  rock  from 
these  croppings,  made  by  Messrs.  Eiotte  &  Luckhardt,  of  <Ban  Fran- 
cisco, gave  the  following  results:  Silver,  $5^9;  gold,  $3.87.  Subse- 
quently these  gentlemen  made  a  working  test  of  300  pounds  of  ore  from 
this  point,  the  pulp  assay  of  which  showed  :  silver,  $94.25 ;  gold,  $3.76. 
The  occurrence  of  a  large  percentage  of  silver  in  the  gold-bearing 
quartz- veins  of  California  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic by  Almarin  B.  Paul,  in  an  article  quoted  in  my  report  for  1871-'72, 
p.  18,  where  the  results  of  assays  irom  several  mines  are  given.  In 
Auburn  and  Ophir  districts  the  surface  croppings  of  silver-bearing 
quartz  are  usually  succeeded,  as  depth  is  attained,  by  free-gold-bearing 
quartz.  The  Mina  Eica  Company  has  hoisting  and  pumping  works  over 
the  main  shaft  of  sufficient  power  to  raise  60  to  80  tons  per  twenty  four 
hours.  These  works  are  run  by  a  twenty-four-foot  overshot  wheel,  using 
20  to  30  inches  of  water,  (miner's  measurement,)  at  an  expense  of  $1.50 
per  day. 

The  Green  Mine,  noted  for  the  extraordinary  productivenes  of  a  chim- 
yey  worked  during  1871,  which  yielded  $150,000,  is  situated  between 
the  Saint  Patrick  and  the  Mina  Eica.  Work  will  be  resumed  on  this 
and  the  Mina  Bica  Mine  early  in  1874. 

The  condition  of  quartz-mining  in  this  district  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  exhibits : 

7  M 
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The  Bisin^  Sud,  uear  Colfax,  in  Illinoistown  district,  is  a  well-kuowu 
prodaciug  mine.  During  the  year  euding  July  1, 1873,  it  produced  2,000 
tons  of  ore,  which  yielded  in  the  company's  mill,  (5  stamps,)  $70,000,  or 
about  $37  per  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  is  $3.50 ;  of  milling,  $3  per  ton ; 
miner's  wages,  $3  per  day;  25  miners  employed.  The  mine  is  between 
400  and  600  feet  deep,  with  a  well-defined  vein  of  good  ore  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft. 

Although  Placer  County  possesses,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dutch  Flat  and 
Gold  Eun,  some  of  the  most  extensively  developed  hydraulic  an<^  gravel- 
mining  properties  in  California,  the  area  of  these  developed  districts  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  partially  explored  ground 
situated  in  the  elevated  mountainous  region,  between  the  North  and 
Middle  Forks  of  the  American  River,  of  which,  comparatively,  only  the 
surface  or  upper  stratum  has  been  gleaned,  and  that  only  at  places 
favorably  situated  for  outlet  or  fall,  .without  the  construction  of  long 
and  expensive  bed-rock  tunnels.  Nearly  the  entire  area  between  these 
streams  is  a  mass  of  auriferous  dirt  and  gravel;  and  within  these  limits 
are  the  once  populous  towns  of  Forest  Hill,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  Iowa 
Hill,  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  not  in  consequence  of  an  exhaustion  of 
the  mines,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  the  water  facilities  now  considered 
necessary,  since  the  introduction  of  the  improved  hydraulic  apparatus, 
for  the  removal  of  the  extensive  masses  of  auriferous  dirt  and  gravel 
which  lie  in  parallel  belts  between  these  mountain  streams,  whether 
existing  in  so-called  ''  ancient  river  channels,"  or  as  a  vaat  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated detritus,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

This  once  productive  region  has  been  visited  during  the  present  sum- 
mer by  Dr.  J.  M.  Willey,  of  San  Francisco,  who  read  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  an  interesting  paper  in  which  be  discusses 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  these  masses  of  detrital  matter.  Dr. 
Willey  says : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  gravel-beds  of  the  central  coanties  of  Califor- 
nia are  supposed  to  present  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  largo 
but  extinct  rivers,  and  that  the  course  of  these  ancient  rivers  is  believed  to  have  been 
oblique,  and  often  at  ri'^ht  au;rU>fl  to  that  of  the  present  streams,  and  to  their  tribu- 
taries flowing  through  the  various  cafions  which  have  their  sonrces  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  such  a  mode  of  explanation  may  account  ft »r  even  so 
widely  spread  a  deposit  of  gold-bearing  gravel  as  cxist-s  in  Placer  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties, I  think  there  are  certain  features  in  this  deposit  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
theory  of  the  ancient  river  system,  and  that  the  close  study  of  the  subject  reveals  a 
problem  of  a  very  complicated  though  iuterestiug  nature.  The  lirat  thing  which  ar- 
rests the  attention,  afttr  looking  at  the  large  excavations  which  hydraulic  power  has 
worn  in  the  gravel-banks,  in  some  places  leaving  precipices  irom  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  deep,  is  tlie  profusion  of  bowlders  of  pure  quartz  which  cover  the  worked-out  por- 
tions of  the  ground.  These  bowlders  lie  on  the  bed-rock  in  some  places  many  feet  in 
depth. 

At  Forest  Hill  and  Michigan  Bluffs  the  eye  is  dazzled  in  the  sunlight  reflected  £rom 
heaps  of  round  quartz,  some  masses  of  which  will  measure  several  cubic  yards. 

The  smaller  bowlders  are  in  general  washed  away,  but  I  looked  with  surprise  at  one 
portion  of  an  un worked  bank  at  Michigan  BlnflB,  observing  that  it  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  quartz  fragments  from  pebble  size  upward,  all  having  the  usual 
rounded  or  ovoid  form. 

There  will  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  gold  which 
occurs  so  plentifully  in  connection  with  the  gravel  of  this  section  of  country,  but  the 
question  remains  as  to  how  the  attrition  has  been  performed  which  liberates  it.* 

What  tremendous  powers  have,  in  the  first  place,  dislocated  from  their  original  cas- 
ings the  gold-bearing  quartz  ledges,  and,  in  the  next,  ground  to  so  perfect  a  smootli- 

*  It  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  these  water- worn  bowlders  and  pebbles  of  quartz 
contain  gold  in  paying  quantities,  with  verv  rare  exceptions.  Practical  assays  and 
working  tests  of  such  accumulations  of  bowlders  have  generally  proved  them  to  be 
barren.— W.  A.  S. 
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ness  and  rotandity  the  hardest  speciuit'iiA  of  wlii^e,  blue,  and  rose-colored  quartz  frag- 
ments f 

Merc  flavial  action,  however  violent,  will  not  nt  all  account  for  the  first  condition 
even  if  it  does  for  the  second.  Granite,  in  the  Placer  County  gravel-beds,  xjcurs  only 
in  bowlders  associated  with  the  quartz  and  that  sparingly,  the  bed-rock  being  univer- 
sally a  slate )  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  between  the  placer-diggings  of  Idaho 
Territory  and  thoee  of  Central  California  is  very  remarkable.  In  Idauo  the  bed-rock 
is  everywhere  granite,  and  the  ledges  which  have  supplied  the  gold  are  often  dis- 
tinctly traceable,  good  diggings  being  found  below  them,  as  in  Granite  Gulch  near 
Placerville,  and  none  at  all  above. 

To  what  then  tdiall  we  refer  the  disruption  in  California  of  that  primitive  relation- 
ship of  rocks  which  wo  find  still  remniuing  in  Idaho  T 

Perhaps  volcanic  action  may  account  for  it,  and  in  connection  with  this  view  I  wish 
to  present  to  the  notice  of  the  society  a  specimen  of  the  peculiar  substance  calle<l 
cement.  [Known  by  the  miners  as  pipe-clay.]  This  substance  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly in  distinct,  and  sometimes  alternate,  stratification  with  the  gravel  in  most  of 
the  Placer  County  mines ;  in  fact,  in  all  of  tbem  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing. It  does  not,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  mix  with  the  gravel,  but  is  often  of  such  a 
depth  and  hardness  as  to  seriously  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  miner.  Being  en- 
tirely barren  it  has  sometimes  to  be  blasted  with  powder  or  nitro-glycerine  before  the 
hydraulic  stream  will  act  upon  it,  and  then  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  of  hydraulic  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  a  grayish-white,  and  so  homogeneous,  apparently,  in  its  nature,  that  the  miners 
generally  call  it  pipe-clay.  Although  this  whitish  color  is  the  usual  tint,  I  have  ob- 
served it  in  some  situations  to  be  of  various  shades  of  brown. 

Now,  is  this  substance  a  volcanic  ash;  and  if  not,  what  is  itf 

I  thiijk  the  answer  to  this  question  carries  with  it  a  solution  of  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  the  condition  of  things  in  Central  California.  Admitting  that  this 
cement  is  a  true  product  of  volcaLic  eruption,  the  large  extent  of  surface  covered  by 
it,  and  its  frequent  great  depth,  would  lead  us  to  infer  an  enormous  amount  of  volcanic 
activity,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the  elevation  of  the  neighboring  peaks  of  the 
Sien'a  Nevada  range.* 

Mr.  Uanks  kindly  afforded  me  a  macroscopic  examination  of  the  present  specimen,  and 
it  appears  to  resolve  itself  into  the  three  elements  of  granite,  quartz,  mica,  aud  feldspar. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  effects  of  prolonged  action  of  the  surf  on  both  salt 
and  fresh  water  beaches,  in  the  production  of  such  gravel  and  boulders  as  \te  see  in 
Placer  county,  I  doubt  whether  the  ancient  river  system  can  be  taken  into  the  ques- 
tion, or  is  so  clearly  traceable.  There  is  one  other  mode  of  explanation  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  which  I  think  deserves  attention.  I  refer  to  the  grind- 
ing and  comtAinnting  power  of  glacial  action. . 

Of  all  the  forces  of  nature  which  effect  transformation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  progress  of  glaciers  is  among  the  most  potent.  Every  year  brings  new  proofs  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  changes  effected  by  glacier  movements,  and  perhaps 
investigation  may  show  that  there  was  a  time  in  which,  from  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  rfevada  range  proceeded  icy  masses,  of  a  magnitude  and  weight  sufficient  to 
have  crushed  out  and  destroye<l  the  original  relationships  of  rock  over  which  they 
traveled,  and  to  have  had  much  to  do  with,  if  they  were  not  the  principal  cause  of,  the 
disrupted  and  almost  chaotic  state  of  things  in  Placer  county.t 

Several  years  since  Col.  A.  W.  Yon  Schmidt,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
associates,  organized  a  project  for  tapping  Lake  Tahoe  and  bringing  its 
waters,  by  means  of  flumes,  tunnels,  and  ditches,  through  this  rich 

*  The  substance  called  "pipe-clay''  is  nothing  more  than  a  sedimentary  layer  de- 
posited during  periods  of  overflow  of  the  ancient  rivers,  and  in  no  respect  different 
from  the  layers  or  strata  of  mud  deposited  during  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  over  large  extents  of  country  near  its  banks.  The  volcanic  ash,  so 
common  in  the  higher  Sierra,  and  forming  a  capping  of  the  ancient  rivers,  is  of  entirely 
different  appearance  and  composition. — W.  A.  S. 

t  I  have  quoted  freely  from  Dr.  Willey's  paper,  since  the  subject  is  of  great  interest 
to  aU  engaged  in  mining,  and  am  disposed  to  agree  rather  with  his  conclusion  than  his 
premises  as  regards  glacial  action,  though  this  probably  occurred  at  some  very  remote 
period,  anterior  to  the  excavation  by  fluvial  action  of  the  so-called  Pliocene  rivers. 
The  fact  of  the  non-existence  of  gold  as  a  general  rule  in  the  quartz  bowlders  and  peb- 
bles does  not  necessarily  disprove  the  theory  that  the  quartz  lodges,  broken  and  ground 
by  glacial  action,  and  subsequently  rouuded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  swift-run- 
niug  water,  were  not  the  original  matrices  of  the  gold,  since  we  are  aware  that  only 
small  portions  of  the  quartz  ledges  now  worked  are  a«riferons,  and  the  great  mass  of 
quartz  is  utterly  barren  aud  unproductive.  The  disintegratioa  of  the  great  Mother 
Lode,  from  similar  causes,  would  present  the  same  phenomena. — W.  A.  S. 
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miniog  section,  and  eventaally  to  the  great  valleys  of  California,  the 
San  Joaqaio,  and  Sacramento,  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  the  supp.j 
of  the  principal  cities  with  pure  water.  This  project  seems,  however, 
to  be  dropped,  as  it  was  considered  premature,  and  involved  too  great 
an  outlay ;  and  one  of  less  magnitude,  but  of  equal  importance  to  the 
miners  of  the  divide  between  tbe  Nortti  and  Middle  Forks  of  the  Amer- 
ican, has  been  inaugurated  within  the  present  year.  This  contemplates 
the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  mining  ground  and  important  water- 
rights.  The  project  involves  the  damming  of  the  waters  of  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  American  River  near  its  source ;  the  building  of  large 
reservoirs,  and  a  ditch  sixty  miles  in  length.  The  water  is  to  be  carried 
down  to  Iowa  Hill,  Yankee  Jim's,  Wisconsin  Hill,  Little  York,  &c. 
The  region  is  very  rich  in  auriferous  deposits ;  but  scarcity  of  water 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  development  of  its  resources.  By  means  of 
the  main  ditch  and  its  branches  5,000  inches  of  water  per  day  can  be 
introduced,  which  will  admit  of  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  claims  being 
worked  by  hydraulic  and  other  processes  in  which  water  is  the  chief 
element  used,  to  give  work  to  from  one  to  two  thousand  men.  The 
result  will  be  a  permanent  revival  of  mining.  Some  $250,000  has  been 
already  expended  in  the  purchase  of  various  water-rights  and  mining 
claims.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  ditch  and  reservoirs  will  cost  about 
$450,000,  and  that  they  can  be  completed  within  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Another  enterprise  of  a  similar  nature,  contemplating  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American,  is  now  in  operation,  and 
$60,000  has  already  been  expended.  Before  the  close  of  1874  the  water 
facilities  of  the  divide  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  vicinity  of  Dutch  Flat,  in  Placer  County,  on  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  has  been  noted  since  1851,  as  one  of  the  richest  of 
the  alluvial  gold  deposits  of  California,  and  since  the  improvements  in 
hydraulic  mining,  has  been  the  scene  of  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The 
contents  of  the  deep-lying  channel  at  this  point  vary  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  gravel-t)elt  of  much  greater  width  spread 
out  over  its  banks  on  either  hand. 

The  portion  still  remaining  un worked  ranges  in  depth  from  150  to 
200  feet,  the  greatest  depth  being  over  the  middle  of  the  channel,  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  Bear  River.  This  channel,  as  is  usuall.v  the 
case,  is  walled  in  on  either  hand  by  steep  rock^^  sides.  It  happens  at 
Dutch  Flat,  as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  that  the  rim-rock  comes  in 
places  quite  to  the  surface,  denoting  by  its  presence  the  extent  of  the 
channel  laterally*.  To  the  stratum  of  gravel  lying  next  the  bedrock 
and  occupying  the  lowest  portion  of  those  Pliocene  rivers  the  term  blue 
lead,  because  of  its  color,  has  been  applied  by  the  miners.  This  material, 
in  addition  to  its  color,  is  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree  of  hard- 
ness and  the  large  amount  of  gold  it  often  contains. 

In  many  localities  these  auriferous  banks  are  covered  by  deep  beds  of 
ash,  lava,  basalt,  or  other  volcanic  flows,  rendering  the  work  of  mining 
them  diflicult,  or  wholly  impracticable;  while  elsewhere  they  are  inter- 
stratifled  with  heavy  layers  of  pipe-clay,  sand,  or  other  barren  matter, 
greatly  interfering  with  the  labors  of  the  miner,  and  frequently  defeat- 
ing successful  operations  altogether.  The  ground  in  this  vicinity  is, 
however,  entirely  free  from  obstructions  of  this  kind,  the  gravel,  though 
of  extraordinary  depth,  being  uniform  in  its 'composition,  nowhere  ex- 
cessively hard,  and  gold-bearing  throughout.  As  is  common  in  all  of 
these  channels,  where  the  volume  of  water  passing  through  has  been 
large,  we  find,  here,  occurring  on  ditterent  levels,  strata  of  bowlders  of 
enormous  proportions. 
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Two  methods  of  mining  have  been  extensively  employed  at  Dutch 
Flat:  hydraalic-toining,  by  which  the  entire  body  of  gravel  is  torn 
down,  and,  having  been  relieved  of  its  precioas  contents,  is  afterward 
washed  away;  and  drifting,  by  which  only  the  richer  stratum  at  the  bot- 
tom is  removed  and  manipulated,  recourse  being  had  for  the  purpose  to 
shafts  and  tunnels.  The  gravel  taken  out  by  drifting  is  afterward 
washed  in  sluices,  or,  if  extremely  hard,  is  crushed  to  a  coarse  pulp  un- 
der stamps,  the  gold  being  saved  by  amalgamation  and  the  aid  of  viiri- 
ous  mechanical  contrivances  adapted  to  that  eml-  Along  the  lower 
portion  of  the  divide  between  the  Caiion  and  Bear  River  both  classes  of 
operations  have  been  largely  engaged  in ;  while  farther  up,  work  has 
been  confined  mostly  to  the  former  process,  the  blue  lead  being  less 
favorably  situated  here  for  drifting.  That  it  is  equally  as  rich,  however, 
as  at  points  farther  down,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  prospects 
obtained  from  several  shafts  sunk  to  the  bedrock.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  shafts  drifts  were  run  in  various  directions,  proving  the  blue  lead 
here  to  be  deep,  well  stocked  and  widely  developed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  gravel  mining  operations  in  the  State  is 
that  of  the  Dutch  Flat  Blue-Gravel  Mining  Company,  a  San  Francisco 
incorporation,  owning  65  acres  of  gravel-ground,  embracing  what 
was  formerly  known  as  the  ''Taeff  ground,^'  described  in  former  volumes 
of  these  reports,  and  situated  on  the  mountain-side  overlooking  Bear 
River.  Operations  w€>re  commenced  here  on  a  large  scale  in  1872,  but 
abandoned  late  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  original  choice  of  what  the 
company  afterward  considered  an  injudicious  method  of  opening  the 
ground,  namely,  from  an  adjacent  canon,  instead  of  from  Bear  River 
by  means  of  a  bed-rock  tunnel  of  sufficient  depth  to  open  the  under- 
lying strata  of  blue  gravel  known  to  exist  on  the  bottom.  During  the 
present  year  the  property  has  been  examined  by  J.  M  .  Taylor,  mining 
engineer  of  San  Francisco,  who  has  made  an  elaborate  report,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  taken.    Mr.  Taylor  says : 

Alons  no  portion  of  the  blue  lead,  perhaps,  bos  a  better  showing  ot  gold  ever  been 
made  tnan  at  this  point,  the  gravel  taken  oat  prospecting  at  the  rate  of  $10  and  even 
as  high  as  |20  per  cnbic  yara.  It  was  found  to  be  of  the  nnnsual  depth  of  30  feet, 
and,  thongh  not  inordinately  hard,  is  impacted  to  a  degree  that  will  probably  render 
the  use  oi  stamps  or  other  machinery  necessary  to  its  economical  reduction. 

The  principal  prospecting  shaft  snnk  here  was  put  down  on  the  wekerly  border  of 
the  company's  ground  at  a  point  supposed  to  be  near  the  center  of  the  old  channel.  It 
was  carried  down  225  feet  to  the  bea-rock  and  drifts  pushed  north  and  south  from  its 
bottom,  crossing  the  blue  lead  at  right  angles.  A  tunnel  400  feet  in  length,  ilumed 
and  out-fitted  with  riffles  and  under-currents,  was  ruu  from  the  canon  intersecting  this 
shaft  near  the  top.  This  tunnel  was  constructed  for  running  off  the  upper  stratum  of 
gravel,  and  having  subserved  that  end,  is  no  longer  of  auy  use. 

Under  the  hydraulic  workings  carried  on  here  dnring  the  past  sixteen  years,  a  stratum 
of  top-gravel  has  been  \(  ashccf  away  from  the  entire  surface  of  this  tract  to  an  average 
depth  of  75  or  60  feet,  this  being  as  low  as  the  gravel  could  be  ruu  off  owing  to  the 
interposition  of  the  rim-rock ;  nor  can  washing  operations  be  resumed  until  an  outlet 
has  been  supplied  either  by  cutting  an  open  passage  through  the  upper  edge  of  this 
rocky  barrier  or  by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  through  it  on  a  lower  level.  As  the 
first  expedient  would  afford  only  temporary  relief,  the  plan  of  driving  a  bed-rock  tun- 
nel through  which  the  entire  contents  of  tne  channels  can  be  run  out  nas  been  adopted 
by  the  company. 

A  suitable  site  fer  an  adit  of  this  kind  has  been  fixed  upon  and  the  work  of  excava- 
tion, with  other  preliminary  labors,  commenced.  The  spot  selected  for  the  month  of 
this  tunnel  lies  on  the  Bear  River  side  of  the  ridge,  whence  the  adit  will  be  driven  in 
a  southerly  direction  on  a  level  that  will  bring  it  under  the  center  of  the  old  channel, 
75  feet  below  its  bottom.  It  is  calculated  that  this  point  will  be  reached  in  running  a 
distance  not  to  exceed  800  or  1,000  feet  at  the  most.  This  tunnel  is  designed  to  be  6 
feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  and  to  be  run  on  a  12-inch  ^rade.  Its  mouth  will  be  150 
feet  above  the  bed  of  Bear  River,  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  troublesome  accu- 
mulation of  taihngs  in  the  future  working  of  the  mine.  The  rock  to  be  penetrated  is 
sapposed  to  be  composed  mainly  of  aolayslatei  solid  enough  to  stand  without  timber- 
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iDff,  and  yet  not  so  hard  as  to  greatly  retard  the  work  of  ezcavatioQ,  wbich  is  to  be  ex- 
pedited by  the  services  of  a  machine-drill.  The  motive-power  for  driving  this  drill 
will  be  supplied  by  water  to  be  conducted  upon  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  through  a  pipe  connecting  with  the  company's  main.  This  pipe,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  aud  l,fjOO  feet  in  length,  has  already  been  laid  down.  Through  the  aid  of 
this  machine,  which  is  to  be  operated  on  the  lower  face  of  tunnel,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  latter  can  be  completed  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  months  from  the  time 
work  is  resumed  upon  it,  and  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $35  per  linear  foot.  As  a  means 
of  further  hastening  this  improvement,  work  by  hand-drilling  might  at  the  same  time 
be  advanced  from  t\xe  shaft-face  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  an  opening  of  this 
kind  will  be  required  at  that  point  for  the  passage  of  the  water  and  the  gravel  when 
washing  shall  have  been  T^egun.  A  rock-paved  flume  without  gold-saving  appliances 
will  be  put  down  along  the  tunnel,  the  latter  being  designed  simply  as  an  adit  for  the 
innning  of  the  slums,  to  which  end  an  unusnally  steep  grade  has  been  imparted  to  it. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  space  shall  have  been  washed  off  on  the  bed-rock  to  make  room 
for  a  structure  of  the  kind,  a  cement-mill  will  be  put  up  in  the  piping-pit  for  crashing 
the  indurated  contents  of  the  Blue  lead,  the  probability  being  that  a  stratum  of 
bottom-gravel  from  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness  and  from  500  to  600  feet  in  breadth  will 
have  to  be  subjected  to  this  or  some  similar  mode  of  treatment  in  order  to  secure  the 
gold  it  contains.  At  the  start,  the  plan  of  crashing  this  substance  to  a  coarse  pulp 
under  stamps,  without  any  attempt  at  first  separating  the  hard  aud  barren  from  the 
productive  material,  was  generally  practiced.  Then  the  method  of  rufining  it  through 
a  device  known  as  the  Cox  pan^  whereby  the  I'ock  and  coarser  gravel  were  separated 
from  the  gold-bearing  cement  before  being  passed  under  the  stamps,  came  into  vogae; 
and  latterly  this  machine  has  in  some  instances  been  made  to  perform  this  entire  serv- 
ice, dispensing  with  the  use  of  stamps  altogether.  As  the  amount  of  gravel  disposed  of 
can  be  greatly  increased  by  the  employment  of  this  pan,  it  may  be  expected  to  gen- 
erally supersede  the  use  of  stamps,  while  it  reduces  at  the  same  time  first  cost  of  wash- 
ing fully  one-half.  The  capacity  of  the  cement-crushing  apparatus,  whatever  the  style 
of  machine  adopted,  will  be  regulated  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  object  to  bo 
attained  being  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  the  body  of 
gravel  above  is  washed  away.  The  machinery  here  will  also  be  propelled  by  a  portion 
of  the  water  supplied  to  tbe  mines.  A  bunded  inches  acting  under  so  great  a  pressure 
will  no  doubt  be  found  sufficient  for  the  pnrpose.  This  mill  will  discharge  its  tailings 
through  the  shaft  into  the  tunnel,  to  be  carried  along  with  the  hydraulic  slums  over 
the  gold-saving  appliances  below,  where  any  particles  of  the  precious  metal  left  in 
them  will  be  arrested  and  saved. 

The  plant  connected  with  this  property  consists  of  2,450  feet  of  iron  pipe,  the  main 
trunk  30  and  the  throat  or  inlet  at  its  head  60  inches  in  diameter.  This  pipe,  which 
was  laid  down  in  1B72,  conducts  the  water  to  be  used  in  wtishing  from  the  South  Yuba 
Canal,  upon  the  company's  claim.  Connecting  with  this  are  two  smaller  pipes  for  con- 
veying tbe  water  to  points  where  required  for  use,  one  of  these  being  22  inches  in 
diameter  and  450  feet  long,  and  the  other  18  inches  in  diameter  aud  400  feet  long. 
These  distributing-pipes  have  capacity  to  carry  2,000  inches  of  wateT,  which,  being  dis- 
charged through  two  6 -inch  giant  nozzles  under  an  average  pressure  of  450  feet,  sup- 
ply a  power  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  hydraulic  mining. 

The  apparatus  put  in  place  here  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  any  other  ever  laid  down 
in  the  State,  being  of  extra  largo  size,  built  of  the  best  material,  and  modeled  after  the 
most  approved  patterns  extant.  In  the  absence  of  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  these  appliances 
have  as  yet  been  operated  barely  enough  to  test  their  efficiency  and  strength,  they 
being  in  no  sense  any  the  worse  for  use.  The  cost  of  these  pipes,  including  freights  and 
the  labor  of  putting  them  down  and  the  furnishing  of  nozzles,  di8charg9-bv>xes,  distrib- 
uters and  other  necessary  appendages,  has  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $26,000.  After  these 
costly  appurtenances  had  been  added  to  the  property,  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  grade  to  run  this  large  amount  of  water  to  advantage  without  a  deep-lying 
outlet,  wherefore  washing  operations  have  been  suspended  until  a  work  of  this  kind 
shall  have  been  constructed. 

'*  About  one-third  in  bulk  and  one-tenth  in  value  of  their  original  stock  of  gravel 
has  been  disposed  of,  while  the  balance  has  been  thoroughly  prospected  and  proven, 
the  Blue  leaa,  together  with  the  great  mass  of  their  richer  ground,  remaining  untouched. 

*^  The  gravel  already  piped  away  from  the  surface  of  this  tract  yielded  at  the  rate 
of  75  cents  for  every  inch  of  water  used  during  a  run  of  ten  hours,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  30  to  40  cents  for  every  cubic  yard  of  gravel  run  off.  The  top  dirt  here  is  notori- 
ously poorer  than  the  deeper-lying  strata,  the  increment  of  gold,  as  all  experience 
shows,  being  in  the  direct  ratio  of  depth  attained.'' 

Mp.  Taylor  makes  some  interesting  statements  of  the  product  of  this 
and  other  ground  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  confirmed  from  personal 
knowledge  by  Mn  Skidmore. 

In  sinking  the  prospecting  shaft  mentioned,  every  foot  of  the  earth  was  carefully 
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and  thoroughly  examined  and  found,  under  the  most  crucial  tests,  to  yield  an  average 
of  2  cents  to  the  pan,  being  at  the  rate  of  $2  to  the  cubic  yard  from  top  to  bottom, 
f^om  the  group  of  claims  situate  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ridge,  bat  on  the  same 
channel,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  this  company's  ground,  the  Blue  lead  was 
drifted  out  at  an  early  day,  and,  although  we  have  no  specific  figures  as  to  the  amount 
of  gold  that  was  extracted  from  them,  it  is  known  to  have  been  extremely  large.  At 
several  other  points  along  this  channel,  ranging  from  two  to  six  miles  farther  north, 
sections  of  the  old  Blue  lead  have  been  worked  either  by  hydraulic  washing  or  by 
drifting,  and  invariably  found  to  yield  well.  On  the  Neece  and  West  claim  near  the 
town  of  You  Bet,  the  Blue  lead,  from  which  the  top  gravel  had  first  been  piped  off, 
turned  out  $1,000  for  every  linear  foot  along  it,  while  from  the  Brown  claim,  lying  near 
by  and  worked  by  drifting,  $600,000  was  taken  from  an  area  on  the  bottom  of  the  old 
channel  but  a  little  over  400  feet  square.  At  Indiana  Hill,  four  miles  to  the  southwest, 
but  on  the  same  channel  passing  through  Dutch  Flat,  the  contents  of  the  Blue  lead, 
erushed  under  stamps,  yields  at  the  rate  of  $7.83  to  the  cubic  yard. 

Mr.  Taylor  estimates  that  it  will  require  a  working  capital  of  $75,000 
to  properly  open  this  ground  and  provide  the  necessary  appliances.  Of 
this  sum,  $35,000  is  estimated  as  the  cost  of  the  tunnel,  which  is  prob- 
ably too  low,  as  the  rock  is  extremely  bard.  He  further  estimates  that, 
with  all  the  ai)pliauces  recommended,  the  company  have  a  supply  oi 
gravel  which  cannot  be  exhausted  in  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years. 

The  water-supply  at  this  point  is  assured  through  the  construction  of 
three  large  ditches,  having  an  aggregate  capacity  to  asLVTy  8,000  inches 
of  water.  These  capacious  hydraulic  works  pass  within  half  a  mile  of 
Dutch  Flat,  and  at  an  elevation  that  enables  the  miners  to  play  their 
pipes  under  a  head  of  450  feet,  a  pressure  that  will  hereafter  be  in- 
creased to  500.  The  proprietors  of  these  ditches  furnish  water  at  the 
low  price  ot  12J  cents  per  inch  for  a  run  of  twenty -four  hours,  and  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  the  water-rartes  here  being  still  further  reduced. 

Three  miles  southeast  of  Dutch  Flat,  and  on  the  same  belt  of  aurifer- 
ous gravel,  is  the  mining  town  of  Gold^  Kun,  the  seat  of  several  of  the 
most  important  mining  operations  in  the  State.  Among  these.is  the  Ce- 
dar Creek  Mining  Company,  a  London  company,  owning  a  large  extent  of 
ground  on  the  channel  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Indiana  Hill,  overlooking 
the  great  canon  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  American  Eiver,  which  has  here 
cut  its  way  through  the  slates  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  thus  affording 
ample  outlet  for  miles  of  gravel -deposits  in  this  district. 

This  company  started  a  bedrock  tunnel  last  July,  to  run  from  the 
mouth  of  Dutch  Flat  Caiion  to  the  Deep  Shaft  claim,  a  distance  of  about 
3,000  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  to  the  bed-rock  all  of  the  rich 
deposit  overlying  the  ancient  channel,  under  which  it  will  pass.  This 
tunnel  is  being  run  by  hand  at  present,  but  a  Burleigh  drilling-machine 
is  now  on  the  way,  which,  when  it  arrives  and  is  set  up,  will  press  the 
work  onward  jvt  a  rapid  rate.  The  motive-power  for  the  drill  is  com- 
pressed air,  led  through  an  iron  pipe  into  the  tunnel.  The  machinery 
will  be  driven  by  water-power,  of  which  the  company  have  plenty  for 
this  purpose  the  year  round,  the  pressure  at  this  point  being  750  feet. 
Aside  from  the  rock  in  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  four  shafts  are  to  be  sunk — 
one  of  which  is  already  down  about  140  feet — and  the  tunnel  run  from 
them,  it  being  the  intention  to  run  from  eight  faces,  so  as  to  complete 
the  tunnel  as  soon  as  possible.  The  face  of  the  main  tunnel  is  now  in 
about  200  feet,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  in  1875.  This  is 
quite  an  important  enterprise,  as  all  of  the  surface-gravel  had  been 
washed  ofip. 

The  subject  of  the  utilization  of  the  vast  accumulations  of  hydfaulic 
and  placer  tailings  which  exist  In  all  the  mining  regions  of  California, 
and  nowhere  in  greater  quantities  than  in  Placer  County,  has  attracted 
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the  attention  of  miners  within  the  past  two  years,  and  the  problem 
whether  they  can  be  successfally  worked  will  soon  be  solved.  Bear 
Eiver,  Greenhorn,  and  the  tributaries  in  Little  York  Township  are  filled 
up  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  with  «uch  accumulated  dSbris  of  hydraulic 
washings  known  to  be  rich  in  gold.  These  streams,  with  their  branches, 
form  outlets  for  the  rich  mines  at  Dutch  Flat,  Little  York,  You  Bet, 
Chalk  Bluff,  Quaker  Hill,  Hunt's  Hill,  Buckeye  Hill,  and  Gold  Eun, 
while  the  tailings  of  many  quartz-ledges  find  their  wny  into  the  river. 
This  gold  is  shut  up  for  want  of  an  outlet,  and,  in  addition,  many  rich 
claims  on  the  Blue  lead  and  its  branches  cannot  be  worked.  The  pro- 
ject for  developing  these  deposits  of  gold  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Bear  River  and  Chalk  Bluff  Fluming,  Ditch,  and  Mining  Company  in 
San  Francisco. 

This  company  has  acquired  some  8,000  acres  of  hand,  located  in  Little 
York  Township,  rich  in  gravel  leads,  and  through  which  branches  of  the 
Blue  lead  pass.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  obtained  t^he  outlet  of  all 
this  vast  and  rich  territory,  extending  down  into  Bear  River.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  run  a,  tunnel  from  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
River  to  Bear  River,  on  a  grade  of  one  loot  in  twenty-four,  which  will 
be  on  the  American  side  250  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  tunnel 
is  to  be  9  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide,  affording  room  for  a  double  set  of 
large  sluices,  and  it  will  be  12,000  feet  long.  The  outlet  will  be  below 
Cape  Horn,  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacilic  Railroad.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  tunnel  can  be  run  in  two  years,  and  that  it  will  cost  in 
the  vicinity  of  $600,000. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mow,  the  engineer  of  the  Bear  River  Tunnel  Fluming 
and  Mining  Company,  estimates,  from  oareful  surveys  and  measure- 
ments, that  there  are  now  lodged  in  and  along  that  portion  of  tlie  sev- 
eral streams  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  claims  a 
quantity  of  this  gold-bearing  debris  equivalent  to  49,281,044  cubic 
yards.  This  mass  of  material  is  ascertained  to  have  accumulated  to  an 
average  depth  of  about  50  feet,  and  to  have  spread  out  to  a  mean  breadth 
of  240  feet,  along  a  linear  distance  of  twenty  three  miles.  It  covers  a 
total  area  of  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  distributed  as  follows :  In  Bear 
River,  17,874,340  cubic  yards;  in  Steep  Hollow,  7,174,900  cubic  yards; 
in  Main  Greenhorn  Caiiou,  14,564,180;  in  Missouri  Canon,  2,540,963 ; 
in  Little  Greenhorn,  3,918,400 ;  in  Arkansas  Ravine,  1,740,643,  and  in 
Green  Mountain  Caiion,  1,468,212  cubic  j^ards. 

The  company's  engineers  make  the  following  estimate  of  the  contents 
of  the  accumulations  of  Bear  River : 

Beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  yonr  company's  claims  on  Bear  River,  it  may  be  esti- 
mated that  the  first  five  miles  of  tailings,  measuring  up-stream,  will  yield  30  cents  to 
the  cubic  yard,  giving  a  gross  product  for  this  section  of  $:^,507,4;20,  and  that  the  re- 
maining eighteen  miles  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  per  cubic  yard,  making  an 
additional  sum  of  825,*i53,424,  and  a  grand  total  of  |28,760,844,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  further  sum  of  $3,000,000  to  represent  value  of  quicksilver  saved  and  product 
of  sand  and  sulphurets.  With  these  tailing-depoxits  once  thoroughly  outfitted  and 
work  fairly  under  way,  it  may  be  calculated  that  a  section  of  two  miles,  beginning  at 
the  lower  end,  can  be  run  off  the  first  year,  and  three  miles  every  year  thereafter. 
Disposing  of  your  material  at  this  rate,  yonr  revenues  for  the  first  year  should  amount 
to  11,402,968,  for  the  second  year  to  $2^104,452;  and  for  each  remaining  year  there- 
after to  $4,208,904. 

The  cost  of  running  the  Company's  Bed-rock  Tunnel,  including  shaft  and  inclines, 
purchase  of  machine-drills,  &c.,  should  not,  with  the  facilities  now  at  hand  for  cheap- 
ening work  of  this  kind,  exceed  $30  per  linear  foot,  or  a  total  of  $376, 200.  The  cost  of 
lumber  and  laying  down  the  flumes  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  operations — 
that  through  the  tunnel  included — will  amount  to  about  $10  per  linear  foot,  making 
for  the  whole  say  $140,000 ;  while  for  the  purchase  of  material,  construction,  and  out- 
fitting the  ^old-saving  department,  an  additional  sum  of  $20,000  should  sufi&ce,  making 
a  total  preliminary  expenditure  of  $536,200. 
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Concerning  these  estimates,  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  the  average 
contents  in  gold  of  the  accumulated  tailings  are  greatly  overrated  ;  but 
5  per  cent,  may  be  deducted,  and  still  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit  for 
the  enterprise.  Moreover,  such  a  tunnel  would  drain  Bear  River,  and 
^  would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  in  the  working  of  mining-ground 
'  above  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  which  it  is  now  impracticable  to  work 
for  want  of  outlet,  in  consequence  of  the  filling  up  of  the  minor  tributary 
streams. 

The  Gold  Eun  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  of  Gold  Bun,  in  this 
county,  is  engaged  in  an  impoitant  undertaking,  having  for  its  object 
the  "bottoming''  (developing  with  a  deep  tunnel)  of  the  deep  places  of 
Gold  Run  district.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  the  superintendent,  communicates 
the  following  facts : 

We  commenced  constructing  oar  bed-rock  tunnel  in  September,  1872,  and  made  but 
slow  progress  until  last  August,  when  we  put  in  two  Burleigh  drills,  run  by  compressed 
air,  and  are  now  (December/ 1873)  making  3^  feet  in  twenty- four  hours  in  the  hardest 
kind  of  rock,  using  XX  Hercules  powder  as  an  explosive.  The  object  of  this  tannel  is 
to  furnish  an  outlet  to  all  of  the  mines  in  Gold  Run  district  cast  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  tunnel  to  reach  the  Blue  lead  or  channel  will  be  2,200  feet  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  9  feet  high.  We  intend  to  put  in  two  5-foot  flumes.  We  shall  tap  the  Bine 
lead  70  feet  below  any  point  reached  before,  and  270  feet  below  any  point  where  wash- 
ing has  been  done.  About  500  feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the  main  tunnel  we  are  going 
to  run  a  branch,  diverging  to  the  left,  7  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high,  to  reach  the  cele- 
brated Indiana  Hill  claims,  which  our  company  now  owns.  This  branch  will  be  1,135 
feet  long,  and  will  tap  that  claim  247  feet  below  any  point  that  has  now  been  marked 
off.  We  expect  to  complete  the  entire  work  within  two  3'ears,  at  a  cost  of  not  less 
than  $100,000. 

The  Pioneer  Flnming  Company,  in  Shirt-tail  Caiion,  has  one  of  the 
most  extensive  tailing  claims  in  the  State  of  Galiforniay  comprising 
20,000  feet  in  length  in  the  caiion  from  the  falls,  up  to  the  mouth  of 
Refuge  Cafion,  and  from  thence  up  Refuge  Canon,  some  1,400  feet,  ex- 
tendiDg  from  bank  to  bank  above  high  water.  It  originally  constituted 
twelve  separate  mining-claims.  This  canon  is  the  natural  outlet  for  a 
large  area  of  country,  including  some  of  the  richest  hill-claims  in  the 
county,  and  embracing  the  rich  washings  from  Yankee  Jim,  Wisconsin 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Hill,  &c.  The  gravel  in  most  of  these  claims  is  so  mixed 
with  bard  cement  that  it  cannot  be  freed,  except  by  stamps,  or  by  long 
exposure  to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  when  it  slacks  and  liberates  the 
gold.  The  immense  quantities  of  tailings  which  have  cpme  down  through 
these  canons  have  been  accumulated  by  the  aid  of  dams,  and  thus 
stopped  on  their  way  to  the  American  River.  Some  twelve  years  or 
more  have  elapsed  since  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  has  been  seen. 
These  tailings  have  accumulated  in  Shirt  tail  Caiiou  to  the  depth  of 
from  30  to  50  feet,  while  in  many  places  the  bottom,  which  proved  at 
other  points  so  immensely  rich  in  early  days  that  the  name  of  the  canon 
became  famous  in  the  annals  of  California,  has  never  been  cleared  up. 
The  amount  of  water  running  through  this  caiion  at  its  lowest  stage  is 
about  500  inches.  In  the  winter  it  is  increased  to  a  torrent,  requiring 
a  flume  of  the  full  width  of  the  canon  to  carry  it.  The  present  company 
is  composed  of  capitalists  of  San  Francisco,  and  has  expended  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  putting  in  a  solid  and  substantial  flume,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  winter  floods,  and  at  the  same  time  of  washing  through  every- 
thing that  comes  down.  At  low  water  this  stream  is  fed  from  the  ditches 
that  convey  water  to  the  above-mentioned  hill-claims.  After  use  the 
water  falls  into  this  canon.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quicksilver  which 
has  escaped  from  the  hill-washings  and  settled  in  the  cafion  is  quite 
snfiicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  amalgamation  in  reworking  the  tailings. 
The  claim  is  of  such  an  extent  that  it  will  take  many  years  to  wash  the 
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tailiDgs  through.  Biffles,  undercurrents,  flumes,  &c.,  of  the  latest  and 
most  improved  forms,  have  been  adopted  by  the  company,  and  no  energy 
will  be  spared  iu  pushing  the  work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Glov^er. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  county  are  embraced  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively-worked hydraulic  and  gravel  claims  in  the  State,  among  which 
may  bo  enumerated  the  North  Bloomfield,  Union,  Blue  Tent,  Milton, 
and  Sweetland  Creek,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  rexjresenta- 
tive  claims  in  this  class  of  mining. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  gravel-channels  at  present  known 

iu  the  State  is  in  Nevada  County,  between  the  South  and  Middle  Forks 

of  the  Yuba  Biver.    Certainly  the  amount  of  gold  which  has  been  taken 

from  this  channel  during  the  past  twenty  years  will  far  exceed  that 

.  from  any  other  similar  deposit. 

Upon  the  high  ridge  dividing  the  two  forks  of  the  Yuba,  and  varying 
from  600  to  1,500  or  more  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  modern  streams,  a 
vast  channel  of  gravel  is  found,  which  follows  the  general  course  of  the 
ridge  from  Eureka  to  French  Corral,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 
At  a  few  points  this  channel  is  exposed  on  the  slope  of  the  rivers,  and 
at  these  points,  being  easily  approached,  it  has  been  extensively  worked, 
as  at  Snow  Point,  Moore's  Flat,  Woolsey's  Flat,  Badger  Hill,  San  Juan. 
Sweetland,  Sebastopol,  and  French  Corral,  upon  the  Middle  Yuba,  ana 
at  Belief  Hill  and  Grizzly  Hill,  on  the  South  Yuba.  It  has  also  been 
largely  worked  at  various  places  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  South  and 
Middle  Yuba,  as  at  North  Bloomfield,  Kennebec  Hill,  Columbia  Hill, 
Cheroke/C,  Chimney  Hill,  and  other  places.  In  most  of  these  places 
mining  has  been  confined  to  the  white  or  top  gravel,  although  at  a  few 
points  the  miners  have  been  able  to  mine  to  the  bed-rock,  either  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  approach,  or  with  the  aid  of  tunnels.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  bottom  of  these  deep  channels  can  only  be  reached  by 
Jong  and  expensive  tunnels  from  the  valleys  or  canons  of  the  forks  of 
the  Yuba  or  their  tributaries ;  and  in  order  to  wash  the  gravel  Jiway 
through  these  tunnels  water  has  to  be  brought  long  distances  in  ditches 
or  canals  at  great  expense. 

Of  the  essential  elements  in  profitable  gravel-mining — auriferous 
gravel,  abundant  water  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sufficient  tall  to  enable 
the  miner  to  get  rid  of  the  gravel,  with  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
tunnels  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  deep  gravel  channels — the  gravel 
here  exists  iu  unlimited  quantities;  water  and  facilities  for  water-storage 
exist  in  certain  localities  only ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  places 
where  the  gravel-channel  can  be  approached  by  deep  tunnels  at  reason- 
able expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  mining-property  of  the  North  Bloomfield  Mining  Company  con- 
sists of  some  1,585  acres  of  the  main  gravel  channel,  in  proximity  to 
North  Bloomfield,  upon  the  drainage  of  Humbug  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  South  Yuba.  The  company  also  owns  one-half  of  all  the  property 
of  the  Union  Gravel-Mining  Company,  situated  on  Knapp's  Creek,  ^ 
tributary  of  the  South  Yuba,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  North 
Bloomfield,  and  comprising  750  acres,  as  well  as  one-half  of  the  large 
and  valuable  property  of  the  Milton  Water  and  Mining  Company,  com- 
prising nearly  all  the  valuable  mining-grounds  from  French  Corral  to 
San  Juan,  and  the  Badger  Hill  claims,  situated  on  the  Middle  Yuba 
Biver.    The  company  also  possesses  valuable  water-riights  and  ditches. 
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Its  water  is  taken  from  the  headwaters  of  Caiion  Creek  or  the  North 
Fork  of  the  South  Yuba,  as  also  from  the  head  of  the  main  fork  of  the 
Middle  Yuba.  lu  addition  to  these  main  sources  of  supply,  this  com- 
pany also  owns  local  water-rights  from  various  smaller  streams. 

On  Canon  Creek,  at  Bowman's  Ranch,  the  company  has  constructed 
two  large  dams  of  a  permanent  character,  giving  a  present  depth  of 
water  of  72  feet.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  carry  these  dams  to  such  a 
height  as  to  give  a  depth  of  100  feet  in  the  reservoir.  This  reservoir 
(called  the  Bowihan  reservoir)  contains  at  72  feet,  its  present  depth, 
above  600,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  to  about  4,000,000,000 
gallons. 

From  this  reservoir  the  company  has  constructed  a  canal,  at  an  ex- 
X>ense  of  nearly  $500,000,  along  the  precipitous  north  side  of  Canon 
Creek  and  its  tributary,  Poorman's  Creek,  abopt  twenty  miles,  to  the 
town  of  Eureka,  and  thence  about  twenty-five  miles  farther,  on  the 
north  slope  of  the  Yuba,  to  a  point  on  the  company's  ground,  on  the 
mountain  side,  1,000  feet  above  the  mines.  Here  an  expensive  receiving- 
reservoir,  called  the  Waldron  reservoir,  has  been  constructed.  At  the 
head  of  the  Middle  Yuba  the  company  owns  another  immense  reservoir, 
called  the  Kidgewood  reservoir.  This  is  formed  of  three  very  heavy 
dams,  varying  from  60  to  115  feet  in  height.  Its  capacity  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Bowman  reservoir.  The  water  from  Eidgewood 
reservoir  is  allowed  to  pass  down  the  Middle  Yuba  fi^ve  or  six  miles  to 
Milton,  where  another  dam  is  built,  to  turn  the  water  out  of  the  river 
into  a  canal  or  ditch  now  constructing  from  Milton,  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles,  to  Eureka,  where  it  joins  the  canal  from  Bowman's  reservoir. 

When  the  canal  from  Milton  to  Eureka  is  completed  the  company  will 
have  a  constant  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year  of  above  5,000 
miner's  inches,  equal  to  100,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  completion  of  the  Milton  ditch  will  give  the  company  some  sixty- 
five  miles  of  main  ditch  above  Waldron  reservoir,  costing  about  $10,000 
per  mile«  The  reservoirs  have  cost  some  $300,000  more ;  this  making 
the  cost  of  the  main  line  of  water-supply  to  the  Waldron  reservoir  nearly 
$1,000,000.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  local  supply  from  purchases 
of  water-rights,  ditches,  &c.,  the  total  cost  of  water-supply  will  exceed 
$1,000,000.  From  the  Waldron  reservoir  a  large  canal,  seven  miles 
long,  has  been  constructed  to  the  Union  Beservoir,  to  supply  the  mines 
of  the  Union  Gravel  Mining  Company,  one-half  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Bloomfield  Company ;  and  quite  recently  this  canal  has  been  extended 
twenty  miles  farther,  to  French  Corral,  so  as  to  supply  the  mines  of  the 
Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company,  of  which  the  Bloomfield  Company 
also  owns  one-half.  These  latter  canals,  with  their  reservoirs,  when 
completed,  will  have  cost  about  $250,000;  thus  swelling  the  total  cost 
of  water-supply  alone,  up  to  fully  $1,250,000,  and  giving  a  totid  length 
of  main  canal  of  some  ninety  miles,  or,  adding  the  local  ditches,  fully 
one  hundred  miles  of  ditch,  appertaining  to  the  Bloomfield  and  its  asso- 
ciate companies,  following  the  main  ridge  dividing  the  south  and  middle 
Yuba  Rivers,  and  extending  from  the  snow-line  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierras  to  the  foot-hills. 

The  mines  of  the  Bloomfield  Company  proper  consist  of  1,585  acres, 
or  about  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  main  gravel  channel.  This  gravel 
is  from  250  to  600  feet  in  depth.  The  company  has  sunk  prospecting 
shafts  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  drifted  very  extensively  upon 
the  bottom.  These  shafts  developed  a  depth  of  140  feet  of  blue  gravel, 
from  the  bottom  upward.  The  top  or  white  gravel  varies  in  thickness, 
owing  to  inequalities  of  surface,  from  50  to  350  feet.    The  blue  gravel 
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is  by  far  the  richer ;  and  the  company,  in  one  of  its  prospecting  shafts, 
(where  an  accurate  account  was  kept,)  extracted  from  the  shafts  and 
drifts  30,000  tons  of  gravel,  rock,  sand,  &c.,  out  of  which  was  taken 
$35,000  in  gold. 

The  drifts  upon  the  bed-rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  developed 
the  width  of  the  channel  to  be  about  half  a  mile.  The  company  during 
the  past  four  or  five  years  has  washed  away  large  quantities  of  the 
white  or  top  gravel,  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  the  surface ;  out  of  this, 
which  contains  per  ton  only  about  2  cents  in  gold  that  can  now  be 
saved,  a  very  large  amount  has  been  taken.  Yet  the  immense  amount 
of  gravel  washed  away  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  vast  deposit  yet 
remaining. 

To  reach  the  large  body  of  blue  gravel  which  underlies  the  white 
gravel  at  so  great  a  depth,  the  coirpany  is  now  running  the  most  ex- 
tensive mining  tunnel  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sutro  tunnel  in  ^Nevada,  the  largest  tunnel  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  Its  length  from  the  mouth  in  the  up-cast  shaft  in 
the  gravel  channel  is  8,000  feet,  which  will  eventually  be  extended  by 
branches  in  the  upper  and  lower  boun<hiries  of  the  company's  ground, 
for  a  further  distance  of  at  least  two  miles.  It  commences  in  the  deep 
caiion  of  Humbug  Creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  South  Tuba  River, 
and  follows  generally  the  course  of  the  caiion,  some  200  feet  below  its 
bed. 

It  is  being  run  by  means  of  eight  shafts,  numbered  from  one  to  eight, 
Ko.  8  being  the  upper  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  situated  in  the  mining 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  ''open  out."  The  shafts  are  of  a  uniform 
size,  4J  by  9  feet  in  the  clear,  lined  all  the  way  from  top  to  bottom  with 
3  by  8  inch  plank,  divided  in  the  center  by  the  same  kind  of  plank,  and 
weU  secui'ed,  making  them  all  double-shafts,  and  separating  the  pumps 
from  the  hoisting  compartment.  They  stand  from  800  to  900  feet  apart, 
and  at  an  average  depth  of  197  feet.  Heavy  hoisting- works  of  improved 
form  are  erected  over  each  shaft,  and  housed  with  a  substantial  frame 
building,  to  protect  the  machinery. 

The  machinery  is  driven  by  hurdy-gurdy  wheels,  varying  from  18  to 
21  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  being  brought  in  iron  pipes  from  a  ditch 
running  across  the  company's  mine  and  connecting  with  each  shaft.  At 
Ko.  8  it  has  a  pressure  of  240  and  at  No.  1  of  550  feet. 

The  size  of  the  tunnel  from  the  lower  end  or  mouth  to  shaft  Ko.  G,  a 
distance  of  6,000  feet,  is  6J  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide;  from  that  point  to 
shaft  No.  8,  a  distance  of  1,878  feet,  it  is  8  by  8  feet  Work  is  now  pros- 
ecuted from  the  foot  of  each  shaft  both  ways,  giving  a  total  advance  of 
from  95  to  108  feet  per  week.  This  work  is  all  done  by  contract,  each 
heading  being  a  separate  contract,  and  the  whole  employing  from  150 
to  176  men,  who  are  making  from  $3.50  to  $C  per  day  of  eight  hours. 
Up  to  this  time  the  lower  end  or  mouth  has  also  been  run  by  band  and 
by  contract;  but  the  company  has  recently  put  in  the  Diamond  drill, 
which  was  used  in  the  tunnel  of  the  Union  Gravel  Mining  Company,  at 
Columbia  Hill,  and  is  expected  to  increase  the  rate  of  progress  to  about 
115  feet  per  week.  In  some  parts  the  tunnel  is  very  wet,  and  the  amount 
of  water  raised  by  the  pumps  at  the  various  shafts  is  about  490,000  gal- 
lons _per  twenty-four  hours.  The  entire  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
7,87C  feet,  of  which  2,800  feet  was  completed  in  October,  1873.  Work 
was  commenced  in  April,  1872,  and  is  expecte<l  to  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  at  which  time  the  estimated  total  cost  will  be  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars  for  this  work  alone.     To  be  added  to  this  is  the 
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laying  of  the  pipes  conductiDg  the  water  to  each  shaft,  the  erection  of 
the  machinery,  the  houses,  and  the  tracks  leading  from  them. 

The  motive-power  used  for  hoisting  and  pumping  at  these  shafts  is 
ingenious  and  economical.  At  each  shaft  are  erected  very  strong  hoisting 
and  pumping  works,  driven  by  water-power. 

The  water  is  brought  from  the  canal  of  the  company  in  a  continuous 
line  of  heavy  iron  pipe,  which  passes  in  close  proximity  to  the  mouth  of 
each  shaft. 

This  line  of  pipe  is  two  miles  in  length,  and  has  cost,  laid  down,  about 
$20,000.  At  each  shaft  a  branch  pipe  leads  to  and  terminates  in  a  flexi- 
ble nozzle,  against  what  is  known  as  a  hurdy-gurdy  water-wheel,  some 
20  feet  in  diameter  and  G  or  8  inches  face,  with  iron  projections  from  its 
periphery.  These  wheels  are  made  very  strong,  and  being  upon  the 
main  shaft,  are  caused  to  revolve  very  rapidly  by  the  jet  of  w^ater,  under 
a  pressure  of  300  to  500  feet,  thrown  out  of  the  nozzle -against  the  iron 
projections  or  periphery  of  the  wheel.  Prom  the  main  shaft  the  power 
is  distributed,  to  hoist  or  pump,  as  required. 

The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  North  Bioom* 
field  Gravel  Company,  will  show  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  this 
tunnel  from  its  commencement  in  April,  1872,  up  to  August  31, 1873 : 

Labor $151,742  63 

Explosives 12, 247  37 

Lights 3,093  71 

Steel  2, 850  92 

Timber  and  lumber 4,712  96 

Sundries 8, 119  43 

Machinery 75,607  10 

lioads,  surveys,  and  incidental  expenses 17, 194  23 

275, 574  35 

When  this  work  is  finished,  the  company  can  reach  its  deep  and 
rich  blue  gravel,  and  work  its  mines  for  from  thirty  to  forty  years.  The 
outfit  of  new  pipe  in  the  works  and  the  appliances  connected  therewith 
is  y(»ry  large,  and  has  cost  the  company  probably  $30,000  to  $40,000, 
while  the  sluices  or  wash-ways,  paved  with  stone,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, have  cost  as  mnch  more. 

The  present  mining,  which  is  entirely  in  white  gravel,  is  carried  on 
with  nozzles  6  inches  in  diameter,  under  a  pressure  of  275  feet.  When 
their  deep  tunnel  works  are  completed,  nozzles  of  8  inches  in  diameter, 
under  500  feet  pressure,  will  be  used.  It  will  require  from  35,000,000  to 
40,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  to  supply  each  of  these  nozzles  up  to 
its  capiicity.  The  force  of  men  at  work  is  now  quite  large,  and  the 
monthly  puyroU  nmounts  to  $25,000.  But  during  the  summer  months 
of  this  year,  (as  was  the  case  last  year,)  when  the  canals  are  under  con- 
struction, the  pay-roll  will  be  largely  increased. 

These  extensive  works  are  under  the  management  of  Hamilton  Smith, 
jr.,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  superintendent  and  civil  engineer 
for  the  company. 

Tbe  works  of  the  Union  Gravel  Mining  Company  are  at  Kennebec  Hill. 
This  company  is  composed  of  stockholders  in  the  North  Bloomfield,  above 
described,  and  owns  one  and  three-quarter  miles  on  the  same  channel  j 
also  8,000  feet  of  ground  on  Spring  Creek,  which  is  filled  to  a  depth  of 
50  or  60  feet  with  the  accumulated  tailings  of  sixteen  years'  washings. 
The  gravel  channel,  from  rim  to  rim,  is  about  3,000  feet  in  width,  with  a 
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depth  of  from  120  to  300  feet.  Only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
this  ground  has  been  worked,  although  washing  with  imperfect  appli- 
ances has  been  carried  on  here  for  many  years.  The  present  company, 
being  a  consolidation  of  a  large  number  of  original  locations,  has  opened 
the  ground  with  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  1,620  feet  in  length,  starting  on 
Spring  Creek,  in  the  rim-rock,  (ametamorphicslate,)  and  thence  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  channel.  At  1,020  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  an  inclined  shaft  was  raised  to  the  surface,  open- 
ing out  in  the  old  hydraulic  washings.  This  incline  dips  45^  and  is  220 
feet  long.  Forty-nine  feet  of  it  was  run  in  the  rim,  or  country  rock, 
when  gravel  was  struck  and  followed  to  the  surface.  The  pitch  of  the 
bed-rock  toward  the  center  of  the  channel  was  found  to  be  25^,  thus  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  a  large  body  of  gravel  bijlow  the  lowest  point 
attainable  by  means  of  this  tunnel.  This  must  eventually  be  opened  by 
a  tunnel  run  from  the  South  Yuba,  or  some  deep  intersecting  ravine, 
emptying  into  that  stream,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Korth  Bloomfield  Com- 
pany's ground.  However,  the  present  tunnel  will  suffice  for  ten  or 
twelve  years'  work,  and  meanwhile  a  deeper  tunnel  can  be  run,  to  tap 
the  center  and  bottom  of  the  channel.  This  tunnel,  which  was  com- 
plet;ed  in  October,  1873,  is  0  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  6  feet  4  inches 
in  height  5  the  incline  being  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  total  length 
of  the  tunnel  and  incline,  from  Spring  Creek  to  the  surface,  is  1,840  feet. 
The  tunnel  is  laid  with  a  substantial  flume  of  heavy  timbers,  4  feet 
wide  and  39  inches  in  height.  Two  of  the  improved  nozzles,  called  Hy- 
draulic Chiefs,  are  used.  The  nozzles  have  a  diameter  of  0  inches,  and 
throw,  each,  760  inches  water,  miner's  measurement,  under  a  pressure 
of  350  feet.  The  Union  Company  takes  water  from  the  North  Bioom- 
field,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  con- 
solidation, and  by  which  the  Union  surrendered  a  half-interest  in  the 
ground  as  a  consideration  for  free  water  privilege.  The  tunnel  was  cut 
through  metamorpliic  slate  at  an  cxf^ense  of  $58,000.  The  greater  por- 
tion was  run  by  means  of  the  diamond-drill.  The  tailings  will  pass 
into  Spring  Creek  and  thence  into  the  Middle  Yuba,  1,000  feet  lower 
than  the  bed  of  Spring  Creek.  The  tailings  already  accumulated  in 
Spring  Creek  form  a  valuable  accessory  to  the  property  of  this  company, 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  removed,  and  of 
the  large  amount  of  gold  they  are  known  to  contain. 

Along  the  ridge  below  the  Union  Company's  ground  are  a  number  of 
claims  not  now  worked,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  or  outlet  for 
tailings.  Five  miles  below  is  Badger  Hill,  the  property  of  the  Milton 
Mining  and  Water  Company.  At  this  point,  where  the  Middle  Yuba 
has  cut  away  the  gravel  channel  and  is  some  700  or  80  J  feet  below  it, 
the  Milton  Company  owns  a  large  area  of  valuable  ground.  Mining 
has  been  carried  forward  here  for  many  years  in  top  gravel  with  profita- 
ble results.  In  the  Badger  Hill  mine,  the  blue  gravel  has  never  yet 
been  reached  for  mining  purposes,  although  it  is  known  to  he  very 
deep  and  rich.  The  company  is  now  making  arrangements  to  com- 
mence a  tunnel  to  reach  and  exploit  all  this  ground.  It  will  be  nearly 
a  mile  in  length,  and  its  execution  will  require  probably  2J  or  3  years, 
although  this  time  may  be  much  reduced  by  sinking  shafts  upon  its  line, 
or  by  working  with  proper  machinerj'.  It  is  the  intention  to  use  ma- 
chine-drills in  this  work,  if  the  result  of  experiments  now  being  made 
with  them  by  the  company  should  prove  satisfactory.  When  the  works 
are  complete,  this  mine  will  last  for  twenty  or  twentj'-five  years,  using 
1,000  inches  of  water,  which  will,  of  course,  be  drawn  from  the  present 
reservoirs  and  main  canals  of  Bloomfleld  County. 
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Below  Badger  Hill,  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  Middle  Yuba,  the  gravel 
channel  is  lost  for  some  four  or  five  miles,  having  been  washed  away  by 
the  stream.  It  is  again  met  at  San  Jnan.  Of  the  numerous  and  valua- 
ble mines  at  this  place,  some  have  received  attention  in  former  reports. 
The  various  claims  are  all  at  work,  and  the  monthly  yield  is  veiy  large. 

A  short  distance  below  San  Juan  is  a  large  and  valuable  mining  claim 
called  Manzanita  Hill,  which  belongs  to  the  Milton  Company.  This 
claim,  like  all  the  others,  has  been  worked  for  many  years,  and  large 
amounts  of  gold  have  been  taken  from  it.  It  is  now  being  exploited 
steadily  through  the  old  works ;  but  a  new  and  deep  tunnel,  2,000  feet 
long,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  which  will,  when  finished,  (some 
time  in  1874,)  enable  the  company  to  mine  out  the  entire  claim,  a  busi- 
ness of  many  years.  Some  distance  farther  down  the  channel  is  another 
set  of  claims  or  mines  known  also  to  be  rich.  This  property  also  belongs 
to  the  Milton  Company,  and  is  now  worked  through  a  deep  tunnel 
nearly  4,000  feet  long,  recently  completed,  which  has  been  some  five 
years  in  progress.  It  was  recently  bought  by  the  Milton  Company  at  a 
cost  of  8100,000,  and  will  serve  that  company  for  many  years.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  another  and  deeper  tunnel  will  eventually  have 
to  be  constrocted  to  permit  all  the  ground  to  be  worked  out. 

From  the  Bed  Eock  tunnel  to  French  Corral  the  Milton  Company  also 
owns  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  the  channel ;  and  at  and  near  French 
Corral,  which  is  the  lower  end  of  the  gravel  channel  between  the  two 
Yubas,  the  company  has  extensive  mines.  These  well-known  mines 
were  among  the  earliest  hydraulic  workings  in  this  State;  and  although 
they  have  been  worked  steadily  when  water  could  be  obtained,  and  mil- 
lions have  been  taken  from  them,  they  are  still  so  extensive  and  ricll 
that  the  Milton  Company  is  constructing  a  new  and  deep  tunnel  half  a 
mile  or  more  in  length,  to  be  opened  by  an  upcast-shaft  or  incline,  which, 
when  completed,  will  enable  them  to  mine  out  the  entire  ground  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  steady  work.  The  company  is  now  mining 
steadily  through  the  old  workings  with  excellent  results,  and  also  run- 
ning two  large  stamp-mills.  The  lowermost  8  or  10  feet  of  gravel,  nearest 
the  bed-rock  of  the  channel,  is  so  rich  in  gold,  mixed  with  cement,  that 
it  pays  well  to  run  it  all  through  these  mills.  All  of  these  mines  are 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Bloomfield  Company's  reservoirs  and 
canals. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  approximate  total  cash  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty of  these  three  companies,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  yet 
required  to  complete  the  works  in  progress,  will  give  some  notion  of  the 
extent  of  hydraulic  operations  carried  on  in  Nevada  County  by  what  is 
practically  a  single  combination  of  capitalists. 

1st.  The  North  Bloomfield  Gravel  Mining  Company : 

Cash  cost  to  date $1, 500, 000 

Sequired  to  complete  works - .        500, 000 

2d.  Union  Gravel  Mining  Company : 

Cash  cost  to  date 300, 000 

3d.  Milton  Mining  and  Water  Company : 

Cash  cost  to  date 1, 500, 000 

Amount  required  to  complete  works 300, 000 

Total,  (exclusive  of  interest) 4, 100, 000 

If  to  this  sum  we  add  interest  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  amount 
invested  from  date  of  expenditure  until  the  works  are  completed,  the 
8  H 
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total  cost  will  eventually  reach  the  snm  of  $6,000,000^  which  will  repre- 
sent the  amoant  of  investment  by  these  companies  in  two  years  ttom 
now,  by  which  time,  it  is  expected,  the  system  of  works  will  be  complete. 
This  large  investment  will  constitute  the  ownership  eventually,  by  one 
consolidated  company,  of  the  following  property :  One  hundred  miles  of 
canal,  with  two  vast  reservoirs  at  water-sources,  and  some  five  or  six 
receiving  and  distributing  reservoirs;  six  miles  in  length  of  the  great 
main  gravel  channel ;  five  miles  of  deep  tunnels,  together  with  several 
miles  of  iron  pipe  and  sluices,  under-currents,  &c.,  and  large  quantities 
of  mining  tools,. with  at  least  two  large  mills.  It  has  taken  the  Bloom- 
field  company  eight  years  to  bring  its  works  to  their  present  condition, 
and  it  will  be  at  least  two  years  more  before  the  system  is  entirely  com- 
plete. 

In  the  vicinity  of  North  San  Juan  is  the  extensive  property  of  the 
American  Mining  Company,  described  at  length  in  my  report  for  1870, 
(rendered  March,  1871,)  pages  74-76.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  operations  of  this  class  of  mining  in  the  State.  A  recent 
number  of  the  Nevada  Transcript  says  of  this  claim: 

These  claims  were  opened  in  1853,  and,  although  constantly  worked,  they  have  in- 
creased in  value  ever  since,  additions  having  been  made  by  the  purchase  of  other  claims 
at  a  cost  varying  from  ten  thourtand  to  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
main  channel  extends  a  mile  to  the  front  of  their  present  works.  The  company  employs 
about  fifty  men  the  year  round.  Water  is  low  now,  and  they  are  running  only  five 
nozzles  of  the  largest  kind,  carrying  over  12,000  inches  of  water.  These  works  furnish 
an  example  of  what  industry,  good  judgment,  and  skill  can  accomplish  in  bringing  to 
light  the  vast  treasure  concesded  in  these  mountains.  The  present  site  of  these 
claims  is  an  extensive  artificial  ca&on  glittering  with  bowlders,  where  once  stood  a  high 
Jiill  crowned  with  primeval  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  Under  this  hill  have  been  blasted 
out  of  solid  rock  tunnels  thousands  of  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  mountain, 
loosened  by  powder  and  pick,  and  by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure;  has  been  sent  rolling 
and  foaming  into  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Yuba  below.  Into  these  sluices  are  swept,  in- 
discriminately, rocks,  sand,  and  pay-dirt,  but  the  under-currents,  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived saving  apparatus,  placed  in  tiiese  sluices  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  ttmnels,  allow 
nothingof  value  to  escape.  This  company  owns  good  grounds,  but  there  is  another 
secret  of  success  which  no  one  visiting  the  mine  can  fail  to  notice — each  one  of  the 
shareholders  is  a  working-man. 

The  Sweetland  Creek  Mining  Company  of  London  possesses  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  hydraulic  claims  in  California. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  company  indicates 
that  from  recent  surveys  the  rich  channel  of  ground  will  last  at  least 
double  the  time  anticipated.  After  a  run  of  52  days  a  clean  up  of 
825,000  was  made,  of  which  $14,000  was  net  profit,  a  satisfactory  result 
for  tbe  first  run  of  the  season.  During  the  year  the  new  tnnnel  was 
run  355  feet,  and  a  shaft  75  feet  deep  raised  to  the  surface.  Tbe  tunnel 
sluices  have  been  extended  664  feet,  making  the  whole  length  of  tunnel 
sluices  at  2,724  feet,  and  280  feet  of  outside  extension  added  to  this 
makes  the  whole  length  of  sluices  2,694  feet.  The  aggregate  cost  of 
tunnel,  two  shafts,  sluices,  &g.,  has  been  $32,799.  During  the  year  the 
creek  returned  gross  $16,262,  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,200 ;  net  profits  $8,062. 
That  portion  of  the  creek  above  the  slip  tunnel,  of  about  1,600  feet  in 
length,  has  been  a  receptacle  for  tailings  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
basin  is  formed  by  a  rock  barrier  or  shoal  of  800  feet  length  in  the  bed 
of  the  creek.  This  bar  at  its  upper  end  coincides  with  the  slip.  This  ob- 
struction was  partially  remedied  by  the  slip-tunnel,  and  the  tailings 
above  materially  lowered,  and  the  grade  from  the  new  tunnel-sluice 
much  improved,  but  still  found  insufficient  for  the  heavier  dSbris.  In 
order  to  remedy  finally  this  defect  of  outlet  to  the  new  tunnel,  and  to 
form  a  casement  or  conduit  for  the  economical  working  of  the  tailings 
above,  (an  opportunity  offering  during  the  absence  of  water  for  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year,)  they  have  driven  a  cut  of  800  feet 
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length  by  7  feet  deep  and  5  feet  in  widtb.  Tbe  cost  of  such  cut,  confined 
to  giant-powder  and  labor,  was  $5,500,  the  whole  of  which  cost  was 
taken  from  the  creek  during  tbe  construction  of  the  cut,  and  most  of 
the  amount  from  the  immediate  track  of  cut.  The  cut  will  have  yet  to 
be  extended  as  the  creek  is  worked,  but  with  lessening  depth  and  cost 
as  the  creek  deepens  above  the  bar.  The  outlet  from  tbe  new  tunnel 
is  now  ample  and  works  admirably,  thef  rougb  bottom  and  sidt^'of  the 
cut  forming  a  disintegrator  for  liberating  and  brightening  the  gold 
before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  mercury  in  the  sluices  and  under- 
currents below. 

The  Blue  Tent  Consolidated  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  of  Nevada 
County  is  an  English  corporation,  owning  500  acres  of  mining-ground, 
with  an  average  depth,  from  surface  to  bed-rock,  of  450  feet.    The  out- 
let for  the  tailings  is  the  South  Yuba  River,  which  gives  them  a  fall  of 
500  feet  below  bed-rock,  thus  affording  ample  fall,  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  successful  working  of  hydraulic  mines.    This 
company  is  now  engaged  in  prosecuting  two  important  and  exx)ensive 
enterprises  for  the  better  development  of  its  claims,  and  also  in  supply- 
ing them  with  free  water.    One  of  these  is  a  bedrock  tunnel,  running 
into  the  hill,  whicli,  when  completed,  will  be  400  feet  long.    The  tunnel 
is  6  by  7  feet,  and  120  feet  remains  to  be  run,  which  it  is  expected  will 
take  till  February  1st.    As  soon  as  completed  a  shaft  will  be  raised  to 
the  surface,  and  the  ground  worked  through  the  tunnel.    Tbe  other 
project  consists  in  the  construction  of  a  ditch  to  the  claims  of  the  com- 
pany, from  a  point  about  half  a  mile  above  Culbertson's  bridge,  in  a 
narrow  gorge  on  the  South  Yuba  River,  where  it  has  located  a  water- 
right.    A  substantial  dam  has  been  built  with  heavy  logs  20  inches 
square,  bolted  to  the  bed-rock  with  2-inch  iron  bolts,  and  tilled  in  above 
with  large  bowlders,  timbers,  &c.    The  dam  is  31J  feet  long  and  3  feet 
high.    Abed-rock  channel  is, being  now  blasted  through  Rocky  Bar, 
through  which  the  water  will  flow  from  tbe  dam.    A  flume  commences 
at  the  end  of  Rocky  Bar,  which  will  be  4  by  6  feet,  and  about  four  miles 
long.  From  the  lower  end  of  the  flume  to  Blue  Tent,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  miles,  the  water  will  run  in  a  ditch,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  short  places  that  require  fluming.    Two  tunnels  will  have  to  be  run, 
one  of  1,000  feet  in  length,  and  the  other  300.    The  ditch  will  have  a  capa- 
city of  6,000  inches  of  water — ^miner's  measure — and  will  have  a  f«ll  of 
11.20  feet  to  the  mile.    The  total  distance  of  the  ditch  from  the  dam  to  tbe 
company's  claims  at  Blue  Tent  will  be  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  when  completed,  will  be  $100,000.    The 
ground  owned  by  this  company  embraces  the  claims  formerly  known  as 
the  Darst,  Smith  &  Cooper,  Enterprise,  Empire,  Bond  &  Kilbam,  Go- 
pher, South  Yuba,  Blue  Lead,  and  other  smaller  claims,  embracing  all 
the  principal  mining-ground  in  Blue  Tent  district,  except  the  Central  and 
Sailor  Flat  property.    From  the  records  of  these  companies  it  appears 
that  the  ground  now  embraced  in  the  property  of  the  Blue  Tent  Com- 
pany has  yielded  $770,000.    Mr.  H.  S.  Bradley,  United  States  deputy 
mineral  surveyor,  measured  the  ground  and  ascertained  that  5,101,150 
cubic  yards  had  been  washed  from  it.  < 

Professor  Silliman,  in  his  report  to  the  present  owners,  estimates  that 
the  $770,000  worth  of  gold  obtained  from  the  several  claims  was  ilerived 
from  washing  down  6,101,150  cubic  yards  of  gravel,  much  the  larger 
part  of  which  was  top  gravel,  from  300  to  350  feet  above  bed  rock.  He 
says  further : 

The  estimated  yalne  of  such  grave)  is  placed  at  10  cents  per  cubic  yard.    The  geu- 
eral  average  by  actual  measurement  gives  15  cents  per  cubic  yard.    The  data  necessary 
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to  cal<>nlate  the  probable  time  which  the  mass  of  gravel  in  this  property  will  last^  if 
worked  at  a  certain  rate,  were  arrived  at  thas :  5,101,150  cubic  yards  worked,  divided  by 
2^,  equals  2,186,207  cubic  yards,  the  quantity  for  one  year's  dividends  on  the  company^ 
basis;  therefore,  415,86C,:3r)9  cubic  yards  of  "reserves,  divided  by  the  above  quantity, 
for  ouo  year,  will  give  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  as  the  length  of  time  which  these 
reserves  will  last,  if  the  rate  of  consumption  estimated  is  maintained.  But  it  will  be 
reujenibered  that  as  the  washings  approach  the  bed-rock  the  gold  product  increases, 
and  the  rate  of  washing  becomes  slower,  because  the  lower  gravel  is  harder,  so  that 
the  actual  time  required  to  wash  off  the  whole  mass  of  gravel  will  probably  exceed  by 
several  years  the  period  now  calculated. 

Mr.  G.  D.  McLean,  sut)erintendent  of  the  Sweetland  Creek,  states  that  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel  attains  a  maximum  thickness  of  1,000  feet.  The  490  acres  comprising 
the  area  are  almost  entirely  overlaid  with  alluvium,  but  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
exhausted  pits,  and  any  points  where  the  survey  may  overlap  the  rim-rock,  we  will 
lessen  the  area  to  400  acres,  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  the  average  depth  to  225  feet. 
In  400  acres  of  gravel,  225  feet  deep,  there  are  145,200,000  cubic  yards,  including  all 
of  the  richer  unuer-strata  estimated  at  only  15  cents  per  cubic  yard,  which,  at  the  aver- 
age obtained  from  the  5,158,150  cubic  yards  exhausted,  gives  §21,780,000  gross  as  the 
retiiVnable  contents  of  the  property.  Suppose  three  monitors,  under  a  pressure  of  300 
feet,  to  discharge  each  1,000  inches  of  water,  and  to  wash  jointly  9,000  cubic  yards  per 
day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  operate  continuously  for  ten  months,  over  fifty-three 
years  would  be  required  to  exhaust  the  property,  whereas  if  the  additional  depth  of 
the  placer  was  estimated  at  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  the  amount  returnable  would  be 
over  §33,000,000,  and  ninety-four  years  or  more  would  be  required  for  the  displace- 
ment. The  expense  usually  attending  hydraulic  operations  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  gross  returns— the  water  belonging  to  t^he  mine. 

In  the  country  between  Greenhorn  Greek  and  Bear  River  the  follow- 
ing companies  have  been  actively  at  work:  Jacobs  &  Sargent,  at  Quaker 
Jlill;  Eose  &  Dnryea,  at  Buckeye  Hill  and  Gbalk  Bluff;  the  Birdse^'e 
Company,  at  You  Bet,  and  the  Little  York.  They  run  from.four  to  six 
streams  "and  consume  about  2,000  inches  of  water,  each  under  a  pressure 
ranging  from  150  to  250  feet  each.  They  usually  make  two  weeks'  run, 
clearing  up  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  to  each  pipe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Little  York  Company,  which  owns  three  ditches  having  capacity  to  carry 
1,000  inches  each.  These  parties  obtain  nearly  all  their  water  from  the 
South  Yuba  Company,  which  owns  the  most  extensive  system  of  canals 
and  the  best  water  franchise  in  the  State.  Water  is  sold  at  the  low 
l)rice  of  12 J  cents  per  inch  for  twenty-four  hours.  Of  the  ten  or  a  dozeu 
cement-mills  operating  about  here  a  few  years  ago  not  more  than  two 
or  three  are  now  running;  the  manner  in  which  the  cemented  gravel  is 
now  broken  up  with  powder  and  the  powerful  streams  brought  to  play 
upon  it,  aided  by  the  present  more  efficient  system  of  undercurrents 
and  dumps,  enabling  the  miner  to  extract  the  gold  from  this  material 
pretty  effectually  without  recourse  to  crushing,  which,  besides  being  ex- 
pensive, was  a  very  slow  and  tedious  method  for  disposing  of  it. 

Dr.  Henry  Degroot,  in  his  correspondence  to  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press,  of  San  Francisco,  says  of  this  region : 

As  retrards  hydraulic  gravel,  there  is  enough  along  the  ridges  formed  hy  Bear  River, 
Steep  Hollow,  Greenhorn  and  their  hranches  to  profitahly  employ  the  water  flowing 
through  half  tlie  ditches  in  the  State.  There  are  here  thousands  of  acres  of  deep 
gold-hearing  hanks,  some  of  them  just  sufficiently  prospected  to  demonstrate  their 
value,  wlih  here  and  there  a  small  patch  washed  off  or  heing  actively  worked,  the 
greater  portion  remaining  wholly  untouched.  Under  these  ridges  run  in  every  direc- 
tion sections  of  the  old  hurled  rivers,  carrying  in  the  lowest  part  of  their  channels  the 
characteristic  hlne  gravel. 

The  idea  of  there  heing  hut  one  dead  river  creating  a  single  hlue  lead,  is,  of  course, 
now  explode«l ;  experience  having  shown  that  these  ancient  channels  are  very  numer- 
ous in  this  region  of  country,  ana  that  each  one  has  created  its  own  "hlue  lead" — this 
heing  the  color  of  the  gravel  wherever  it  lay  sufficiently  low  to  he  protected  from  the 
influences  of  the  air  and  the  atmospheric  water,  which,  hy  decomposing  the  iron  pyrites 
present,  have  tinged  the  ui>per  strata  gravel  with  a  rusty  hue.  Doubtless  there  was 
one  main  river  that,  with  many  meanderings,  flowing  generally  north  and  south, 
passed  in  this  vicinity  through  Quaker  Hill,  lied  Dog,  under  Chalk  Bluff,  having  here 
made  a  sharp  curve  to  the  east,  after  which,  douhling  on  itself,  it  swept  ix>und  to  the 
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sontbwest,  and  passing  You  Bet,  bore  off  to  the  sontlieast  tbrougb  Little  Y'ork  till  it 
reacbed  Dutch  Flat,  where,  making  another  deflection  to  the  southwest,  it  held  on  in 
that  direction  through  Gold  Run,  Low  Hill,  and  Forest  Hill  to  Todd^s  Valley,  where  it 
disappears,  having  been  swept  away  by  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River.  This 
central  trunk  had  many  branches,  vestiges  of  which  are  found  coming  in  on  the  east 
at  Berrington  Hill,  Mount  Oro,  Buckeye  Hill,  Chalk  Bluff,  Little  York,  and  under  or 
along  all  the  other  ridges  between  Bear  River,  Steep  Hollow,  Greenhorn  and  their 
teibutaries,  enriching  the  diggings  at  Elmore,  Liberty,  Lowell,  and  Remington  Hills, 
and  also  at  Stranahau's,  the  Cascades,  Red  Diamond,  and  many  other  old  camps  along 
these  several  divides. 

For  the  following  information  concerning  the  Liberty  Hill  placer  mine, 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Doolittle,  one  of  the  owners :  This  claim  was 
purchased  by  its  present  proprietors  about  two  years  ago.  They  are 
BOW  developing  it,  their  aggregate  expenditure  hitherto  having  been 
$76,000.  It  comprises  240  acres.  The  gravel  is  40  to  100  feet  deep, 
cemented  at  bottom  and  hard  to  work,  but  profitable.  A  bed-rock  tun- 
nel 1,C00  feet  long  is  contemplated.  They  have  now  a  ditch  nine  miles 
to  Bear  River,  carrying  800  to  1,600  inches ;  a  reservoir  at  the  head  and 
a  dam  in  the  South  Yuba,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  ditch — 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  At  Liberty  Hill  they  have  two  reservoirs ;  one 
covering  5.63  acres,  (capacity,  1,180  inches  for  ten  hours,  through  3,000 
feet  of  15inch  pipe,  under  270  feet  pressure,)  and  the  other  covering  two 
acres  and  supplying  2,000  feet  of  11-inch  pipe,  under  a  head  of  150  feet. 
They  also  have  somevOther  small  ditches. 

The  Little  York  Gold-Washing  and  Water  Company  adjoins  the  fore- 
going. It  is  an  English  concern.  Its  ditches  are  three  in  number  and 
extend  to  Little  York.  Northward  from  this  point  to  Lowell  Hill,  there 
is  a  large  area  of  gravel,  covered  with  lava  and  volcanic  cement.  At 
Lowell  Hill  are  the  Swamp  Arfgel  and  other  valuable  and  extensive 
drifting-claims.  At  Remington  Hill,  Democrat  Hill,  Excelsior  Hill, 
and  Bald  Eagle  there  are  drifting-claims,  and  hydraulic  workings  when 
this  system  is  not  prevented  by  overlying  cemented  lava.  The  whole 
ridge  is  the  best  supplied  with  water  in  the  county.  The  aggregate 
capacity  of  the  Yuba,  Little  York,  and  Liberty  Hill  ditches  is  about 
3,500  inches,  which  is  doubled  for  the  ten-hour  shift  by  means  of  reser- 
voirs. Water  costs  10  cents  per  inch  for.  ten  hours.  The  season  varies 
from  four  to  eight  months.    Miners'  wages,  $3  per  day. 

The  condition  of  quartz-mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Grass  Valley  and 
Nevada  City  seems  to  have  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  during  the 
year  1873.  The  leading  mines  of  Grass  Valley  have  kept  up  their  gold- 
product,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the 
Eureka  and  Idaho,  while  in  Nevada  district  important  improvement  is 
shown  in  the  Providence,  Nevada,  Murchie,  and  other  mines.  An  ex- 
hibit of  the  condition  of  the  leading  mines  of  these  districts  is  shown  by 
the  carefully-prepared  returns  ot  Mr.  F.  J.  Beckett,  of'  Grass  Valley. 
The  Grass  Valley  Union  of  December  23  gives  a  review  of  the  present 
condition  of  mines  in  that  district,  which  I  have  condensed  as  follows : 

The  prospecting  basiness  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  a  largo  Dumber  of  the  ledges 
here  ate  located  and  are  held  by  owners  who  are  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up. 
No  man  wants  to  work  and  find  gold  on  another  man's  ledge.  After  the  10th  of  next 
June  these  locations  wiU  have  to  be  worked,  or  they  wiJl  be  liable  to  a  relocation. 
There  are  many  claims  in  this  district  which  ought  to  be  worked  or  jumped,  and  they 
must  be  after  the  date  we  have  named. 

The  underground  condition  of  the  Idaho  mine  remains  unchanged,  a  large  ledge  of 
rich  pay-ore  constantly  presenting  itself  to  the  miners. 

The  Eureka  kept  15  stamps  running  during  the  month,  and  with  them,  in  four  weeks, 
or  twenty-four  days,  took  out  about  $25,000.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  mine/ 

The  run  of  the  Empire  for  the  month  of  November  gave  about  $  14^000;  which  is  not 
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as  large  as  the  yield  for  the  month  previous.  Still,  this  |14, 000  yield  gives  a  good 
profit.    The  nnderground  appearances  have  improved  considerably  of  late. 

The  shaft  of  the  Magenta  is  now  down  208  feet.  The  west  drift  is  in  250  and  the 
east  drift  70  feet.  All  the  openings  are  in  good  ore  with  a  well-defined  .led^e.  In  a 
few  days  a  second  level  will  be  started,  arrangements  for  which  are  now  being  made 
in  the  shaft.  Ground  was  first  broken  at  the  Magenta  on  the  2:M  of  last  August.  The 
Orleans  Mill  is  now  crushing  Magenta  ore.  At  New  York  Hill  work  has  gone  on 
steadily.  The  main  tunnel  has  b^n  run  about  150  feet,  and  there  are  indications  of 
approaching  the  ledge.  The  ore  taken  from  the  old  tunnel  is  being  hauled  to  the  mill 
for  crushing.  Work  is  being  pushed  in  the  upper  tunnel  and  a  large  amount  of  first- 
class  ore  is  being  taken  out.  Free  gold  appears  j^lenty  in  the  rock,  which  is  also  rich 
in  sulphurets.  The  ore  costs  $2  per  load  to  take  it  out,  and  the  hauling  and  crushing 
$4.  Even  low-grade  ore  will  yield  a  profit  at  that  rate.  The  fact  of  no  machinery 
being  needed  for  working  the  mine  lessens  the  expense  of  working  very  materially. 

The  Ben  Franklin  is  again  being  worked.  Great  profits  were  made  years  ago  out 
of  this  mine,  and  tb^e  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pay-ore  is  exhausted.  A  tun- 
nel is  being  run  in  on  the  ledge,  and  is  now  in  a  distance  of  175  feet. 

The  North  Star  continues  work  in  the  new  shaft.  It  yielded  about  |14,000  last 
month,  all  from  the  new  works.    The  old  mine  shows  no  impi-ovement. 

The  Slate  Ledge,  better  known  as  Perrin's,  is  opening  the  fifth  level,  the  ledge  on 
which  the  posts  set  more  than  pay  for  the  opening  of  the  level.  To  show  the  quality 
of  the  rock  we  mention  that  a  quantity  of  rock  which  cost  $900  to  mine  and  mill  paid 
about  $5,000  in  gold. 

On  the  Greenhorn  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  496  feet.  On  the  460-foot  level,  drifts 
have  been  run  north  and  south.  The  ledge  in  the  drifts  is  2^  or  3  feet  thick.  The 
rock  is  now  being  crushed  to  test  its  value. 

The  Pittsburgh  Mine  [this  is  not  the  Pittsburgh  of  Nevada  City,  an  extensive  mine, 
described  at  length  in  former  reports. — R.  W.  G.  J  is  located  near  Deadman's  Flat,  some 
four  or  five  miles  southwest  of  Grass  Valley.  It  is  about  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Seven- 
Thirty  mine.  The  shaft  is  down  63  feet,  and  the  last  25  or  30  feet  of  the  shaft  is 
tlirough  very  fine  ore.  This  mine  has  sent  to  the  mill  and  crushed  49  tons  of  ore,  that 
yielded  about  $50  per  ton,  or  $2,450.  None  of  the  owners  have  had  to  pay  a  cent  for 
working  the  mine,  and  have  divided  between  (200  and  $300  of  profits  between  them. 
The  ledge  is  between  2^  and  3  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Kentucky  five-stamp  mill  started  on  Monday  last  to  crush  the  rich  ore  of  the 
Kentucky  mine.  The  lowest  depth  of  the  mine  is  235  feet,  and  drifts  have  been  run 
east  and  west  a  distance  of  about  50  feet  each.  No  stoping  has  yet  been  done.  About 
300  tons  of  ore  arc  on  the  dump-pile  waiting  to  be  crushed.  This  was  taken  out  of 
the  shafts  and  drifts. 

The  Massachusetts  Hill,  Rocky  Bar,  Scadden's  Flat,  Stockbridge  and  other  mines  in 
the  Massachusetts  Hill  neighborhood,  are  still  idle,  as  are  also  the  Wisconsin,  Harterey, 
Allison  Ranch,  Cambridge,  Howard  Hill,  East  Eureka,  and  other  mines. 

The  Nevada  City  Transcript  has  an  extended  notice  of  the  Gold  Tun- 
nel mine  and  mill,  on  Deer  Greek. 

An  incline  500  feet  has  been  sunk,  from  which  a  tunnel  800  feet  has  been  driven  on 
the  ledge.  A  drain-tunnel  extends  from  the  creek  to  the  incline,  which  is  600  feet 
long,  and  oonnects  with  the  shaft  245  feet  from  the  bottom.  The  air  had  becofiie  so 
close  in  the  mine  that,  notwithstanding  nearly  2,000  feet  of  air-pipe  traverse  the  drifts 
and  tunnels  in  every  direction,  it  has  become  necessary  to  construct  an  air-chute  from 
the  lower  end  to  connect  with  the  end  of  the  drain-tunnel,  which  is  245  feet  above  the 
bottom.  This  work  has  been  in  progress  several  months,  and  the  rock  being  exces- 
sively hard,  the  headway  made  has  been  slow.  The  mill  is  situated  about  60  feet  be- 
low the  hoisting  works,  and  the  rock  from  the  dump -pile  is  sent  down  to  the  battery 
by  means  of  a  long  trough  or  chute,  reaching  from  the  hoisting  works  to  the  mill,  at 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The  mill  is  arranged  for  twenty  stamps,  but  at  present 
ten  only  are  put  up.  Two  hundred  yards  above  the  mill,  a  dam  is  in  course  of  com- 
pletion across  Deer  Creek.  It  is  80  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  from  the  Uwest  part  of  the 
creek  is  15  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  heav^  lof»,  spiked  together,  the  cribs  being 
filled  with  rocks  and  gravel.  The  creek  being  flat  at  this  point,  the  water  will  be 
backed  up  a  long  distance.  A  flume  connects  with  the  top  of  the  dam  which  conveys 
the  water  to  the  huge  wheel  at  the  mill. 

The  Providence  mine,  situated  on  Deer  Creek,  about  a  mile  from 
town,  is  becoming  celebrated,  not  only  for  the  immense  size  of  the  ledge, 
but  also  the  richness  of  the  rock.  The  Providence  was  purchased  about 
two  years  ago  by  several  private  parties  for  the  sum  of  $60,000,  and 
848,000  more  was  expended  in  sinking  new  levels,  developing  the  mine, 
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purchasing  new  machinery,  &c.,  making  a  total  of  $108,000,  before  the 
rock  began  to  pay.  Within  the  past  few  months  the  mine  has  increased 
in  value,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  quartz  and  the  mammoth  size  of 
the  ledge,  which  is  reported  to  be  40  feet  thick. 

The  Wyoming  mine,  near  Nevada  City,  was  located  in  1851.  Since  act- 
ive operations  were  commenced  in  the  mine  it  has  at  various  times  yielded  ^ 
a  good  deal  of  ore  to  its  owners.  An  incline  has  been  sunk  a  distance  of 
60  feet  on  a  fine  ledge  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which  averages  two  feet 
in  width.  Last  October  the  property  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Ural  or  Richards  mine,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Wyoming,  and 
has  been  heretofore  worked  through  a  tunnel  running  on  the  ledge,  1,300 
feet  in  length.  From  the  face  of  this  tunnel  a  cross-cut  is  being  run  to 
cut  or  intersect  the  Wyoming  ledge.  This  accomplished,  the  Wyoming 
will  furnish  a  large  ore  supply.  At  the  mouth  of  this  tunnel  is  a  mill, 
purchased  from  the  Ural  Company,  which  has  recently  been  put  in  good 
condition  by  the  Wyoming  Company,  and  is  now,  with  fair  profit, 
crushing  ore  obtained  from  an  intermediate  mine.  Free  water  supplies 
the  power  for  running  the  mill,  and  can  be  had  in  abundance  the  whole 
year  round.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  run  tunnels  to  inter- 
sect an  incline  to  be  sunk  next  spring.  When  this  intersection  occurs, 
the  mine  will  be  opened  over  1,000  feet  in  length  and  to  a  depth  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  feet.  The  Wyoming  possesses  facilities  tor  taking 
out  and  crushing  a  large  quantity  of  ore  at  a  cheap  rate.  Nevada 
County  has  between  forty  and  fifty  mills ;  but  no  returns  have  been 
received  from  other  districts  than  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada. 

Mr.  William  Watt,  superintendent  of  the  Eureka  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany, presents  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1873: 

We  have  driven  1,556  feet  of  drifts,  714  feet  of  cross-onts,  and  sunk  99  feet  of  winze. 

We  have  hoisted  7,820  tons  of  qnartz,  and  cmshed  7,852^  tons  in  305  rnnning  days, 
as  follows :  Eighty-eight  days  with  15  stamps,  and  217  days  with  10  stamps,  averaging 
2^  tons  per  day  to  each  stamp 

We  have  concentrated  86f  tons  of  salphnrets,  and  worked  64f  tons,  and  have  now 
on  hand  32  tons,  which  I  valne  at  (3,500. 

The  amount  of  qnartz  extracted  dnring  the  past  year  f^om  the  various  levels  has 
been  as  follows : 

Tods. 

From  the  fourth  level - 95 

From  the  fifth  level 268 

From  the  sixth  level ^ 1,444 

From  the  intermediate  level • 6,013 

Making  a  total  of 7,820 

There  are  upward  of  5,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  which  will  pay  well  on  the  average. 

The  expense  of  extracting  the  ore  is  unusually  large,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of 
getting  to  it,  a  large  amount  of  it  having  to  be  handled  twice,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  ledge  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  also  the  very  hard  nature  of  the  ground 
requiring  the  strongest  blasting  agents  to  make  any  headway.  The  amount  paid  for 
dead  work  is  also  large ;  but,  believing  the  company  wished  to  have  the  mine  fully 
explored  we  have  been  rnnning  drifts  and  cross-cuts,  wherever  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  of  striking  pay-ore ;  and  while  I  regret  not  being  able  to  report  a  more  favora- 
ble result,  I  hope  for  better  luck  before  they  are  terminated.  We  have  struck  nothing 
Terv  encouraging  in  either  the  Mobile  or  Roannaise;  in  the  former  we  are  running  a 
drifc  east  from  the  cross-cut,  which  shows  bunches  of  quartz,  good  waUs,  and  a  good 
opening  between  them ;  in  the  latter  we  are  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  ledge,  which  is  two 
feet  wiae,  but  as  the  shaft  is  down  only  sixteen  feet,  I  cannot  determine  the  quality  or 
extent  of  the  ore.  Regarding  the  future  prospects  of  the  mine,  I  can  form  no  decided 
opinion,  as  the  solution  of  the  question  lies  deeper  than  we  have  been ;  although,  in 
the  eighth  level,  the  walls  are  good  and  regular,  and  four  feet  apart,  but  the  lodge  is 
smaU  and  very  poor.    The  mill,  hoisting  and  pumping  machinery,  are  all  in  good  order. 
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The  Secretary's  report  gives  the  following  financial  statement: 

Beoeipts : 

By  cash  account,  October  1,  1872 $56,654  54 

By  bullion  account    486,854  04 

By  construction  account 95  00 

By  Hulphuret  reduction  works  2,933  07 

By  milling  account   ; 413  50 

By  woodranch   2,013  44 

By  wood  account   13,879  97 

By  premiums  and  discounts   1,225  34 

By  McDougal  works 1,004  81 

By  interest 5,430  13 

570, 503  84 
Disbursements : 

To  dividends  $260,000.00 

To  mining  account 102,591  02 

To  mining  account,  prospecting 38,203  50 

To  milling  account 21,090  13 

To  sulphuret  reduction  works  2,709  07 

To  Roannaise  mine 1,509  00 

ToMobilemine 4,310  25 

To  wood  account 14,580  37 

To  AulpbuTot  concentration    1,723  59 

To  McDougal  works 388  00 

To  woodranch   2,009  75 

To  general  expenses 5,261  84 

To  bullion  expenses  -.., 1,812  42 

To  discount  account   53  65 

To  cash  account,  September  30, 1873 113,656  25 


570, 503  84 


Availctblo  assets. 

On  hand,  September  30, 1873 : 

Cash  balance $113,656  25 

32  tons  of  sulphurets,  estimated  value  3,500  00 

250  tons  of  ore  broke  in  mine,  and  247^  tons  of  ore  on  sur^ 
face  =  497^  tons,  at  |12.71  per  ton,  average  cost  of  mining 

and  hoisting 6,323  22 

l,431f  cords  of  wood 6,084  94 

Supplies  at  mill 500  00 

Supplies  at  mine 1,500  00 

Wood  ranch,  balance  of  account 196  31 


Real  estate : 

Mill,  estimated  value $40,000  00 

Mine  improvements  and  buildings,  estimated 30, 000  00 

McDougal  works,  estimated  4,000  00 

Woodranch,  160  acres 1,500  00 


131, 760  72 


75.500  00 


Total .  207,260  72 

Liabilities  none. 

Mine  statement 

Tons. 

October  1, 1872— Ore  on  surface 280 

Ore  hoisted  during  the  year 7,820 

6,100 
September  30, 1873— Ore  on  surface 2474 

Worked  at  the  company's  mill  during  the  year 7, 852^ 
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Tons. 

September  30,  1873— Ore  on  surface 2474 

Ore  broke  in  mine 250 

Ore  reduced  during  the  year 7,852| 

•  8  350      * 

October  1, 1872.— Ore  on  surface .'. 280 

Ore  broke  in  mine 200 

480 

Ore  mined  during  the  year 7,^0 

Sulphuret  etatement^^ 

Tona. 

October  1, 1872— No.  of  tons  on  hand * 30 

No.  of  tons  concentrated  daring  the  year.... 86} 

116f 
September  30, 1873— No.  oftonsonhand 32 

No.  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  at  company's  reduction 

works  for  own  account 64f 

No.  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  for  outside  parties ....    42| 

Total  No.  of  tonsworked 127^ 

Ore  itatement. 

7, 852i  tons  of  ore,  worked  by  mill  process,  yielded (480, 025  56 

Also  sulphnrets  as  follows : 
84f  tons  worked  by  chlorination  yielded (6,828  48 


ony 
1,  h 


Less  30  tons  on  hand  October  1,  1872 — estimated  Talue 3, 900  00 

2,928  48 
Add  32  tons  on  hand,  September  30,  1873 — estimated  value..        3, 500  00 

6,428  48 

Add  results  of  McDougal  works 1,004  81 

487,458  85 

Or,  an  average  of  (61.13  per  ton. 

Average  yield  of  sulphnrets,  (80.57  per  ton. 

Bvllian  itaiement 
As  reduced  by  mill  process : 

Average  fineness,  .849— equal  to  (17. 54  95-100  per  ounce. 
As  reduced  by  chlorination  process : 

Average  fineness,  .958 — equal  to  (19. 81  11-100  per  ounce. 
Returns  firom  McDougal  works : 

Average  fineness,  .766— equal  to  (15. 84  87-100  per  ounce. 

Return  of  bullion : 

27,352.66  ounces, at  (17. 64  96-100 (480,025  56 

344.68  ounces, at (19. 81  11-100 ,    6,828  48 

63. 40  ounces,  at  (15. 84  87-100 '    1,004  81 

27,760.74  ounces (487,858  85 

Onnoee. 

Weiffht  of  bullion  before  assaying 27,771  40 

Weight  of  bullion  after  assaying : 

Face  of  bars 27,760  74 

Assay  chips  and  grains 3  20 

Loss 7  46 

Total 27,77140 

Cast  of  mMng, 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1872 (1,000  00 

Paid  for  sundry  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year 102, 591  02 

(103. 501  03 
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Dednct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1873 $1,500  00 

Cost  of  working  solphnrets  not  belonging  to  oidbiary  mining    ' 

ezpenaes,  and  inciaded  in  the  above 2,04462 

|3, 544  82 

a 

Cost  of  mining  7,870  tons 100,046  20 

Or,  an  average  cost,  of  $12.71  per  ton. 


Cott  of  milUng, 
Pud  for  Bondry  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year 21,690  13 


Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1872 $450  00 

iif  -  ------- 


$22, 140  13 

Deduct : 

Supplies  on  hand  September  30, 1873 500  00 

For  custom-work  done  and  supplies  sold • 413  50 

913  50 

Cost  of  milling  7.8521  tons 21,226  63 

Or^  an  average  of  ^.70  per  ton. 

Coti  of  concentrating  9»lphurei8. 
Number  of  tons  concentrated  during  the  year 86} 

Cost  of  concentrating • • $1,723  59 

Or  an  average  of  $19.87  per  ton. 

Cott  of  reducing  sulphureU. 

Number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  for  own  account 84} 

Number  of  tons  worked  during  the  year  for  outside  parties 42} 

Total 127i 

Cost  of  reducing : 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1872 $224  00 

Amounts  paid  as  per  ledger  account 2,709  07 

Total 2,933  07 

Or  an  average  of  $23  per  ton. 

Statement  of  profits  for  the  year  ending  September  20, 1873. 

Beceipts : 

From  bullion $486,854  04 

Amount  of  sulphurets  belonging  to  last  year 3,900  00 

$482,954  04 

From  sulphurets  on  hand 3,500  00 

From  other  receipts..^ 7,730  82 

494, 184  86 
Cost  of  same : 

Supplies  on  hand,  October  1,1872 $6,250  37 

Paid  for  supplies  and  labor  during  the  year  (including 

$44,027.75  paid  for  prospecting  or  dead  work 170,508  89 

Paid  all  other  expenses 7,074  26 

183, 833  52 

Off  for  supplies  on  hand,  September  30, 1873 8,281  25 

175, 552  27 

Net  profits 318,632  59 
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Distributhn  of  profits: 

Paid  dividends,  $13  per  ahare $260,000  00 

On  hand;  October  1, 1872 : 

Balance  cash $60,554  54 

Balance  supplies 6,250  37 

66,804  91 

On  hand,  September  30, 1873 : 

Balanoeoash : $117,156  25 

Balance  supplies ^ 8,281  25 

125, 437  50 

Amount  of  former  balance  of  cash  and  supplies  increased 

daring  the  year 58,632  59 

$318, 632  59 

Statement  shomng  the  receipts  and  dishursements  of  the  company  firom  the  date  qf  its  going 

into  operation,  October  1, 1865,  to  date. 
Receipts : 

By  bullion  taken  out $4,071,597  89 

By  other  receipts , 27,875  32 

$4, 099, 473  21 

Disbursements : 

To  sundry  titles.    To  paid  on  the  purchase  of  mine.   For 
Whiting  ground  or  square  location.  Purchase  of  Mobile 

and  Roannaise  mines,  and  perfecting  titles $301 ,  906  50 

To  construction 141,844  71 

To  dividends 1,974,000  00 

To  mining,  milliugy  and  all  other  expenses 1, 556, 284  50 

3, 974, 035  71 
On  hand,  September  30, 1873 : 

Balance  of  cash $117,156  25 

Balance  of  supplies 8,281  25 

125, 437  50 

$4, 099, 473  21 

Statement  of  profits  from  October  1, 1865,  to  October  1, 1873. 

Receipts : 

Frombullion $4,071,597  89 

From  other  receipts 27,875  32 

$4, 099, 473  21 

Cost  of  same : 
Paid  for  mining,  milling,  and  all  other  expenses 1,556,284  50 

Net  profite ^..      2,543,188  71 

Distribution  of  profits: 

Paid  for  sundry  titles $301,906  50 

Paid  for  construction 141,844  71 

Paid  for  dividends 1,974,000  00 

2, 417, 751  21 

Balance  of  cash , $117, 156  25 

Balance  of  supplies 8,281  25 

125, 437  50 

$2, 543, 188  71 

The  Idaho  mine  of  Grass  Valley,  which  ranks  afi  the  leading  qaartz  mine 
of  California,  and  is  one  of  the  most  prodactive  gold-mines  in  the  world, 
is  sitnated  immediately  east  of  and  adjoining  the  Eureka.  These  two 
mines  have  paid  since  their  incorporation  an  aggregate  of  $3,258,950  in 
dividends.  The  Idaho  has  paid  regular  monthly  dividends  for  several 
years,  having  disbursed  to  stockholders  some  |l,284,950,  of  which 
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$682,000  was  paid  this  year.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  mine  have  been 
$2,311,437,  of  which  $1,010,612  was  the  product  of  1873. 

The  secretary's  report,  together  with  the  report  of  the  president, 
shows  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  1, 
1873.  That  the  operations  have  been  saccessful  appears  in  the  fact  that 
$682,000  have  been  divided  among  stockholders  after  expenses  were 
paid. 

The  old  shaft  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  new  one  is  completed  to  the 
700-foot  level,  35  feet  toward  the  800-foot  level  not  being  yet  of  the  full 
size.  The  400-foot  east  level  is  in  765  feet  from  the  shaft,  of  which  368 
feet  are  through  pay-ground,  and  the  last  397  feet  are  through  barren 
ground,  with  a  small  stringer  most  of  the  distance.  The  600-foot  east 
backs  are  worked  up  to  the  500-foot  level,  210  feet  from  the  shaft,  thus 
enabling  them  to  form  that  level  in  worked-out  ground  for  that  distance, 
and  the  quartz  is  all  standing  between  the  400-foot  level  and  the  500- 
foot  level. 

During  the  year  the  company  has  worked  27,624|  tons  of  rock,  of 
which  8,605J  tons  came  from  the  400-foot  level ;  11,481  J  from  the  600- 
foot  level ;  6,937J  from  the  700-foot  level.    This  gave  a  gross  yield  of— 

56,210.80  ounces  bullion $979,  959  39 

212i  tons  of  sulphurets 28, 318  00 

25  tons  on  hand,  estimated 3, 000  00 

Specimens 364  50 

TaiUngs , 12, 950  00 

Total 1,024,591  89 

Giving  an  average  of  $37.91J  per  ton.  During  the  year  the  company 
ran  1,012  feet  of  drift  and  completed  329  feet  of  shaft. 

The  superintendent  gives  the  following  as  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments : 

Disbursements : 

Mill  and  mining $232,847  44 

Saving  sulphurets 2,908  00 

Prospecting  in  400 3,124  00 

New  shaft 22,792  00 

Blacksmith-shop 1, 263  49 

Construction  account 8, 096  57 

Water-work  s 3, 602  46 

Extension  of  ditch  to  Scott  Flat 8,738  84 

General  account 41, 612  00 

Total 324,984  80 

Beceipts : 

Oash  on  hand  from  last  settlement $6, 669  70 

Proceeds  from  bullion 979, 950  39 

Sale  of  sulphurets 23, 119  00 

Sale  of  specimens 364  50 

Percentage  from  tailings 5, 265  83 

Total 1,008  708  12 
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Pan  rent $907  00 

'Water 486  00 

Old  material 611  08 

Total 1,904  08 


Total  receipts $1, 017, 281  90 

Total  expenditure,  including  dividends 1, 006, 984  80 

Cash  on  hand 10, 297  10 

The  milling  and  mining  account  in  the  disbursements  is  interesting. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Surface  labor $41, 554  59 

Underground  labor 1 19, 036  24 

Wood, .poles,  and  lagging 23, 314  21 

Powder  and  fuse 3, 795  00 

H  ard  ware 10, 233  18 

Lumber 3,091  77 

Candles  and  oil 4,680  13 

Coal 2,005  37 

Quicksilver 2,941  41 

Foundery 10,046  60 

Drill  steel 1,106  36 

Water 1,463  60 

Superintendent's  salary 6, 000  00 

Sundries - 3,679  08 

Total 232,847  44 

Average  cost  of  milling  and  mining,  $8.61^  per  ton. 

Saving  237^  tons  of  sulphurets $2, 908  00 

Prospecting  397  feet  in  barren  ground  in  400  level 3, 124  00 

In  sinking  the  new  shaft  the  sum  of  $14, 046  was  expended  for  under- 
ground labor,  and  $3,329  for  surface  labor.  The  labor  on  the  water- 
works cost  $1,147,  and  the  labor  on  the  extension  of  the  ditch  to  Scott 
Flat  was  at  an  expense  of  $5,828. 

The  secretary's  report  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  not  only 
for  the  year,  but  for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  in  1869.  The  total  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1873,  were  $1,010,612.20,  to 
which  the  balance  on  hand  December  2, 1873,  being  added,  gives  a  total 
of  $1,017,281.90. 

The  total  expenses  for  the  year,  including  the  dividends,  were 
$1,006,984.80,  and  balance  in  the  Treasury  is  $10,297.10. 

The  dividends  for  the  year  amount  to  220  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
stock,  and  aggregate  $682,000.  The  dividends  of  January,  February, 
and  March  were  15  per  cent.,  or  $46,600  each.  Those  of  April,  May, 
and  June  were  20  per  cent.,  or  $62,000 ;  that  of  July  was  25  per  cent., 
or  $77,500;  those  of  August,  September,  and  October  were  20  per  cent., 
or  $62,000  f  and  those  of  November  and  December  were  15  per  cent  •  or 
$46,500. 

The  aggregate  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company  for  the  past 
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five  fiscal  years  are  interesting.    The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  as 
follows : 

1869 $306,038  76 

1870 183,450  23 

1871 407,301  16 

1872 a....      404,035  52 

1873 1,010,612  20 

Eeceiptsfor  five  years 2,311,437  86 

Dividends  have  been  as  follows : 

1869. 11  dividends,  or  55  per  cent $170, 500  00 

1870,  8  dividends,  or  12  per  cent 37, 200  00 

1871. 12  dividends,  or  75  per  cent 232, 500  00 

1872. 11  dividends,  or  52J  per  cent ^ 162, 750  00 

1873. 12  dividends,  or  220  per  cent 682, 000  00 

Total 1,284,950  00 

This  shows  that  53  dividends  have  been  paid  in  five  years,  aggre- 
gating 414^  per  cent,  of  capital  stock,  and.  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$1,284,950. 

Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  president  and  superintendent  of  the  Idaho  Com- 
pany, says  in  his  annual  report  to  the  stockholders : 

In  reviewing  our  operations  for  the  past  year,  I  feel  it  is  nnnecessary  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  very  successful  one.  This  fact  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  to  your  minds 
from  month  to  month  in  the  shape  of  regular  diTidenus,  amountiug  in  the  aggregate 
to  the  sum  of  $682,000  for  the  year. 

Soon  after  our  last  annual  meeting  it  came  to  the  notice  of  your  trustees  that  our 
interests  might  come  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Schofield  Mining  Company's  location, 
and  it  was  thought  advisable  by  your  board  to  anticipate  any  trouble  in  that  direc- 
tion. We  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with  certain  parties,  and  the  result 
was  the  purchase  of  all  their  rights  for  the  sum  of  $25,000.  This,  it  is  believed;  perfects 
our  title  to  all  our  claim,  beyond  dispute. 

The  mine  continues  to  look  well.  The  developments  in  depth  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  mine  to  last  many  years,  with  good  returns. 

The  new  shaft  is  completed  to  the  700  level,  and  it  is  down  35  feet  toward  the  600 
level,  but  not  the  full  size.  The  old  shaft  is  abandoned,  and  all  the  work  is  being  done 
through  the  new  one.  The  400  east  level  in  in  765  feet  fVom  the  shaft,  of  which  368  feet  is 
through  pay-ground,  and  the  last  397  feet  is  through  barren  ground,  with  a  small 
stringer  most  of  the  distance.  The  600  east  backs  are  worked  up  to  the  500  level,  210 
feet  from  the  shaft,  thus  enabling  us  to  form  that  level  in  worked-ont  ground  for  that 
distance,  and  the  quartz  is  all  standing  between  the  400  level  and  500  level. 

The  600  east  level  is  in  595^  feet  from  the  shaft ;  473^  feet  from  the  shaft  the  ledge 
split ;  we  followed  the^south  branch  122  feet ;  it  then  gave  out.  We  have  now  followed 
the  north  branch  about  30  feet  from  the  split ;  the  ledge  seems  very  unsettled,  but  from 
indications  in  the  400  level  it  ought  to  extend  250  feet  farther ;  still  it  is  not  reliable. 
The  600  west  is  about  all  worked  out.  The  700  west  is  in  4*28  feet  from  the  shaft, 
and  the  backs  are  about  250  feet  in  length.  The  drifts  and  backs  produce  good  average 
rock.  The  700  east  drift  is  in  195  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  the  backs  are  192  feet  in 
length.  This  drift  and  backs  also  produce  average  rock.  During  the  year  we  have 
worked  27,624f  tons  of  rock,  of  which  8,605^  tons  came  from  the  400  level ;  ll,481i  from 
the  600  level ;  6,937f  from  the  700  level.    This  gave  a  gross  yield  of— 

56, 210.80  ounces  bullion $979,959  39 

212i  tonsof  sulphurets 28,318  00 

25  tons  on  hand  (estimated) 3,000  00 

Specimens 364  50 

TaiUngs 12,950  00 

Total -V 1,024,591  89 

Giving  an  average  of  39.91^-  per  ton. 

During  the  year  we  have  run  1,012  feet  of  drift,  and  completed  329  feet  of  shaft.  The 
machinery  is  all  in  good  working  order,  and  I  know  nothing  to  occasion  any  large  ex- 
penditure of  money,  separate  from  the  legitimate  workings  of  the  mine. 
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The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  Korth  Star  Mine,  Grass  Yalley, 
evada  Oonnty: 

Beceipts : 

Procured  from  bullion $131,932  66 

Sulphurets 17,133  96 

Other  sources 3, 271  01 

162, 337  61 
Expenses : 

Mining,  (including  labor  supplies) $96,  733  26 

Milling  expenses,  labor  supplies 33,977  07 

Oost  of  working  sulphurets 6, 486  84 

Miscellaneous  expenses •  12, 741  67 

147,938  73 

Improvements  on  mine  and  mill $4, 222  82 

During  the  year,  7,391j^  tons  ore  were  crushed,  and  286^^  tons  of 
sulphurets  were  concentrated  and  treated  by  chlorination. 
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TfUBA  COUNTY. 

I  am  indebted  for  infiormatiou  conceruing  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  iiydranlic  mines  in  this  coanly  to  a  corresi>ondeut  at  Smarts- 
ville.  • 

As  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  the  principal  hydranlic 
mines  of  this  county  are  located  at  and  near  Smartsville.  The  gravel- 
deposits  are  about  three  miles  long,  running  from  Mooney  Flat,  westerly, 
between  the  towns  of  Smartsville  and  Sucker  Flat,  to  Timbuctoo. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tunnels  in  this  locality :  Enterprise, 
2,G00  feet  long,  in  constant  use ;  Blue  Point,  2,270  feet  long,  in  constant 
iise ;  Blue  Gravel,  1,700  feet  long,  in  constant  use ;  Blue  Gravel,  (middle,) 
1,400  feet  long,  abandoned ;  Blue  Gravel,  (upper,)  600  feet  long,  aban- 
doned ;  Eose's  Bar,  1,000  i'eet  long,  finished  March,  1874 ;  Pactolus,  1,100 
feet  long,  iu  constant  use;  Pactolus,  (up])er,)  300  feet  long;  Green- 
horn, 500  feet  long,  in  constant  use ;  Pittsburgh,  500  feet  long,  abandoned ; 
Pittsburgh,  (lower,)  900  feet  long,  work,  stopped ;  Michigan,  300  feet 
long,  abandoued ;  Deer  Greek|  500  feet,  finished  January  1, 1874,  and. 
work  being  pushed  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  water  used  by  the  several  companies  whose  tunnels  have  been 
enumerated  above,  as  also  that  used  by  the  Smartsville  Consolidated 
Hydraulic  Mining  Company,  (between  Enterprise  and  Blue  Point,  work- 
ing top  lead  at  present,)  is  mostly  supplied  by  the  Excelsior  Canal  Com- 
pany, the  ditches  of  which  are  now  delivering  an  average  for  the  year 
of  over  4,000  inches  i>er  day.  When  the  Deer  Creek  Company's  tunnel 
is  finished,  furnishing  another  outlet,  the  supply  will  be  increased. 

Duridg  a  part  of  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  Nevada  Eeser- 
voir  Ditch  Company  supply  the  Blue  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company ;  in 
part  the  Smartsville  Consolidated  Mining  Company.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Enterprise  Mining  Company's  operations  may  be  of  interest, 
as  it  has  never  been  alluded  to  before,  being  undeveloped  hitherto.  This 
Company  owns  a  large  amount  of  ground,  which  will  average  from  200 
to  300  feet  deep.  It  started  a  tundel  about  three  years  ago,  and  finished 
it,  as  at  first  surveyed,  in  November,  1873,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
run  100  feet  farther.  The  first  blast  will  be  exploded  about  the  last 
week  in  January,  1874,  and  immediately  thereafter  1,000  or  1,200  inches 
of  water  will  be  turned  on,  and  active  hydraulic  operations  begun.  The 
tunnel  will  average  more  than  7  feet  wide  and  9  feethigh,audis  between 
2,600  and  2,700  feet  in  length.  The  flume  consists  of  440  boxes  14  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  felib  deep,  rock-lined  throughout  on  bottom,  and 
block-lined  on  sides  at  lower  end.  Tbe  grade  is  7  inches  to  the  box  ex- 
cept on  curves,  where  it  is  greater.  The  amount  of  dirt  to  be  moved  is 
about  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  cubic  yards;  and  if  it  will  pay  one-half 
the  average  for  the  locality,  the  stockholders  will  be  handsomely  repaid. 
The  entire  cost  to  January  1, 1874,  will  exceed  $75,000. 

Passing  the  Smartsville  Consolidated  Hydraulic  Mining  Company  and 
Blue  Point  Gravel  Mining  Company,  which  have  been  diligently  at 
work,  and  the  Union  claim,  a  very  narrow  strip  of  ground,  we  come 
to  the  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Company's  claim.  This  mine  has  made  by 
far  the  richest  returns  of  all  the  claims  in  the  county.  The  lower  tunnel 
having  been  completed,  the  first  ''clean  up"  was  made  iu  July  and  the 
second  in  December,  1873 ;  and  the  bullion  obtained  was  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  former  reputation  of  the  mine.  The  gravel  in  this  deepest  gutter 
of  the  channel  is  very  rich ;  but  the  quantity  is  limited.  The  Pitts- 
burgh is  now  idle. 

The  Bose's  Bar  Company's  ground,  lying  next  west  of  the  Pittsburgh 
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Company,  is  1,800  feet  long  on  the  channel.  The  upper  lead  is  now  being 
worked  at  a  moderate  profit,  while  from  shafts  sunk  in  the  lower  lead 
the  prospects  obtained  are  sufficient  to  warrant  tke  belief  that  this  claim 
will  soon  rank  next  to  the  Blue  Gravel.  This  company's  deep  bed-rock 
tunnel  was  in  965  feet  on  January  1,  1874.  When  it  has  been  driven  to 
1,000  feet,  an  incline  will  be  raised,  and  washing  the  rich  lower  lead  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  first  800  feet  the  rock  in 
this  tunnel  was  very  soft,  and  rapid  progress  was  made ;  but  the  next 
100  to  150  feet  proved  to  be  much  harder,  and  the  distance  accomplished 
per  month  was  reduced  as  low  tis  12  feet. 

The  Pactolus  is  now  making  its  first  nm  through  the  lower  tunnel. 

In  the  Babb  claim,  formerly  celebrated,  operations  have  been  sus- 
pended temporarily. 

Active  work  is  going  on  in  the  Greenhorn  claim,  and  the  first  clean- 
up, after  a  long  run,  will  be  made  in  February. 

The  Deer  Creek  Company's  tunnel,  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
lead,  will  tap  an  enormous  body  of  ground,  nearly  400  feet  thick,  at  the 
deepest  point. 

JVIr.  Amos  Bowman,  late  of  the  State  geological  survey,  who  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  geological  features  of  this 
localit}^,  and  who  has  ttlso  surveyed  and  measured  all  the  ground  for  the 
Excelsior  Canal  Company,  states  that  the  total  amount  of  gravel  in 
place,  before  mining  was  commenced,  was  in  round  numbers  125,000,000 
cubic  yards,  and  that  upward  of  25,000,000  yards  have  been  moved,  leav- 
ing nearly  100,000,000  cubic  yards  yet  in  place.  Mr.  Bowman  also  states 
that  the  known  yield  of  the  mines  exceeds  $6,000,000,  or  say  25  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  but  also  estimates  that  from  $2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  have 
been  taken  from  the  bars  in  river  and  surfaces  of  ravines  in  ^^  early 
days,''  of  which  no  record  was  kept. 

About  forty  years  will  be  required  to  **  work  out"  this  locality,  run- 
ning off  the  gravel  at  the  rate  of  8,000  yards  per  day. 

BtTTTE  COUNTY. 

During  the  present  year  considerable  excitement  was  created  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oroville  by  the  discovery  of  rich  placer-diggings  in  ground 
the  auriferous  character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  for  a 
long  period,  and  which  had  come  to  be  considered  as  agricultural.  This 
,  discovery  was  made  at  this  late  period  iu  a  region  which  was  once  the 
,  center  of  an  active  mining  population  ;  but  of  late  years  the  principal 
interest  has  been  agriculture  aud  fruit-raising. 

About  a  half  mile  east  of  the  Feather  River,  and  about  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Oroville,  is  the  scene  of  the  new  diggings.  A  year  ago 
a  young  man  named  Kline  was  led  to  locate  a  claim,  and  prospect,  at  a 
point  near  that  named.  He,  it  appears,  struck  it  rich,  but  kept  the  mat- 
ter a  profound  secret.  By  some  means,  however,  the  success  of  the  boy 
became  known  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  holds  a  ranch  hard  by,  and  he  began  a 
series  of  explorations  upon  his  own  ground,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  pay-dirt.  This  was  about  one  month  ago.  Gray  at  once  offered  his 
land  iu  the  region  of  the  mine  for  sale  in  small  parcels,  or  for  rent.  The 
Chinese,  ever  on  the  alert,  heard  of  the  new  grounds,  and  were  soon  on 
hand  to  buy  and  to  lease.  Gray  has  been  kept  busy  ever  since  in  mak- 
ing transfers  and  leases.  For  200  feet  square  of  ground  he  received  at 
first  $100,  but  since  then  few  know  what  he  has  sold  for.  Outside  of 
the  Gray  ranch  hundreds  of  claims  have  been  located,  and  scores  sold 
to  Chinamen,  as  '^John"  is  prohibited  from  locating  for  himself. 
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But  few  whites  have  been  engaged  in  active  work  on  these  claims — 
ahnost  all  the  locations  having  been  made  with  the  intention  of  selling 
to  the  Qhinese.  Two  hundred  feet  is  ailowed  to  the  man,  and  one  day's 
work  in  ten  holds  the  ground.  Claims  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $10,000 
to  Chinese  companies. 

Mr.  Atwill,  a  correspondent  bi  the  Sacramento  Record,  says : 

Tbe  region  already  prospected  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  square;  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  this  lies  within  the  bounds  of  any  patented  ranch.  The  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam  ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  perfectly  level.  Sinking  from  8  to  10  and  12  feet,  the 
prospector  strikes  a  stratum  of  gravel  about  2  feet  thicK ;  this  yields  nothing,  but  iu 
nearly  every  instance  be  finds  pay-dirt  just  beneath  it.  The  dirt  has  been  proven  iu 
some  cases  8,  and  in  others  10,  feet  in  thickness  or  depth.  Water  is  obtained  by  sinking 
some  12  to  18  feet,  and  drawn  up  for  work.  All  the  washing  is  with  pan  and  rocker,  in 
the  most  primitive  style.  The  gold  is  fine,  scaly,  river-gold,  and  lies  closely  together. 
As  high  as  25  cents  to  the  pan  has  been  taken  out,  but  the  average  seems  to  be  6  and  8 
cents.  No  capital  is  required  to. work  these  mines;  as  now  handled,  $7  or  $8  suffices 
for  a  very  good  prospect.  There  are  plenty  of  Chinese  who  will  sink  the  prospect-h(»le 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  bottom. 

Instead  of  working  this  groand,  as  in  1849  and  1850,  the  locators  sell  to 
Chinese  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $200  per  lot.  The  purchasers 
sometimes  wa.sh  ont  $I,O0io  per  week,  and  Oroville  and  Marysville  bank- 
ers state  that  the  Chinese  ship  regularly  from  this  locality  an  average  of 
$18,000  per  week  in  fine  gold.  # 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stewart,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  the  geological  features 
of  tphe  California  mining  region  a  study  for  years,  has  recently  visited 
this  county,  and  iu  a  communication  to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
of  San  Francisco  says : 

The  life  and  soul  of  Butte  County  are  the  amazingly  colossal  works  which  are  being 
carried  on  in  the  famous  tertiary  beds  at  Cherokee  i^ud  at  Morris  Ravine.  These  great 
placers,  underlying  what  is  known  as  Table  Mountain,  extend  from  Oroville  to  Dog- 
town,  in  the  direction  north  and  south,  fully  twenty  miles,  and  are  unquestionably  the 
most  extensive  placer-gold  deposits  in  the  world.  The  bed-rock  of  the  placer  is  clay- 
slate,  mingled  with  talcose  slate  and  hard  schistose  rocks.  Upon  the  bed  are  found 
petrified  oak  logs,  and  occasionally  bones  and  teeth  of  the^mastodon,  precisely  as  such 
vestiges  are  in  the  rich  gold-drift  in  Siberia.  Mingled  with  the  logs  and  bones  is  a 
concretionary  deposit  of  washed  pebbles,  containing  magnetic  iron,  sand,  olivine,  and 
diamonds.  This  gravel-bed  is  the  chief  matrix  of  the  gold,  which  is  mainly  fouud  iu 
line  particles,  but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  form  of  lumps  and  nuggets.  Jhe 
gravel-bed  ranges  from  3  feet  to  10  feet  in  depth,  and  is  reaHy  the  true  pay-dirt.  Upon 
the  gravel  stratum  rests  a  heavy  layer  of  white  quicksand,  mingled  with  iron  oxide 
and  tertiary  clay.  This  sand-bed  is  from  10  to  100  feet  in  depth,  and  although  it  con- 
tains a  little  fine  gold,  is  comparatively  barren.  The  crown  and  summit  of  the  entire 
mass  is  a  broad  sheet  of  black  basalt,  columnar  in  structure,  hard  as  iron,  aud  with  a 
perpendicular  thickness  of  from  10  to  60  feet.  This  basaltic  cap  makes  the  uneroded 
summit  which  has  formed  the  tertiary  beds  into  table  mountains.  The  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  Messrs.  Hendricks  at  Morris  liavine,  and  by  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  at  Cherokee,  is  siuiply  herculean.  They  have  brought  water  through 
pipes,  flumes,  and  ditches  for  many  leagues,  over  almost  inaccessible  mountain-fast- 
nesses; they  have  demonstrated  unheard-of  facts  in  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics;  they 
are  now  gnawing  away  both  ends  of  the  great  tertiary  bed  with  6,000  inches  of  water, 
and  are  monthly  cleaning  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  gold. 

At  Cherokee  Flat,  the  Spring  Valley  and  Cherokee  Mining  Companies,  which  were 
consolidated  early  in  1873,  have  completed  their  ditch  from  Butte  Creek,  crossing  the 
west  branch  of  Feather  River,  connecting  with  the  former  ditch  of  Smartsville  Mining 
Company.  This  now  furnishes  a  good  supply  of  water,  running  two  and  three  7-inch 
pipes.  The  number  of  pipes  will  be  increased  to  five  during  the  winter.  The  com- 
pany expects  to  receive  $2,000  on  an  average  each  working  day,  which  is  quite  probable, 
as  $1,000  were  produced  for  each  day's  washing  of  the  first  season.  After  completing 
the  Smartsville  mining  ditch,  and  notwithstanding  all  experimenting,  $750,000  have 
already  been  expended  on  improvements.  Tbe  stock,  which  is  $4,000,000/  is  valued  at 
75  per  cent.,  ancl  will  p^y,  it  is  said,  2  per  cent,  monthly  on  that  amount. 

The  bringing  of  water  to  this  ground  in  such  abundance  was  certainly  a  gigantic 
enterprise,  and  the  result  will  probably  continue,  as  thus  far,  proportionately  great. 
This  lead  is  said  to  extend  from  about  eight  miles  north  of  Cherokee  to  Thomson  Flat 
iu  the  south,  and  is  from  two  to  four  miles  wide.  It  can  be  Justly  claimed  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  u^ost  extensive  gravel-deposits  in  the  State. 
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During  the  year  several  important  discoveries  of  rich  gold-bearing 
quartz  were  made  iu  the  vicinity  of  Forbestowu.  It  is  said  that,  in  one 
instance,  $4,392  was  taken  out  in  two  days  by  the  use  of  a  common 
hand-mortar.  The  vicinity  of  Forbestown  is  likely  to  become  the  scene 
of  active  quartz-mining  before  the  close  of  1874. 

Mr.  Charles  Waldeyer,of  Cherokee  Flat,  furnishes  to  me  the  following 
statement  of  the  operations  of  the  large  companies  in  that  vicinity: 

The  liydranlic-rainin^  interest  at  Cherokee,  Batte  County,  California,  is,  so  far,  chiefly 
represented  by  the  Sprinpj  Valley  Canal  and  Mining  Company,  which  waa  formed  in 
February,  1873,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  old  Spring  Valley  Caual  and  MiniugCompauy 
and  Cherokee  Mining  Company,  -with  a  capital  stock  of  $4,000,000.  This  consolidation 
enabled  the  parties  interested  to  introduce  to  their  rich  miniug-gronnd,  covering  about 
one  hundred  acres,  a  sufficient  and  permanent  supply  of  water  from  Butte  Creek.     * 

The  canal,  or  diteh,  which  conveys  this  water  is  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  Butte 
Creek  to  the  Caucow  Valley  reservoir,  whence  it  is  carried  by  the  old  Spring  Valley 
Canal  and  Mii>ing  Company's  ditch,  throngh  the  great  inverted  syphon,  or  pipe,  to 
Cherokee.  Before  the  Cancow  Valley  reservoir  is  reached,  Little  Butte  Creek  is  crossed 
by  an  inverted  syphon  30  inches  in  diameter  and  about  1,000  ieet  long,  with  a  depression 
of  14H  feet ;  and  also  the  west  branch  of  Feather  River,  or  its  north  fork,  by  an  invertegl 
syphon  of  30  inches  diameter  and  about  3,600  feet  in  length  ;  greatest  depression,  680 
feet.    The  heaviest  iron  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pipe  is  -jVi^^l^  boiler-iron. 

Part  of  the  Butte  Creek  ditch  was  constructed  by  the  former  Cherokee  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  1871.  This  part  of  the  ditch,  about  fourteen  miles  in  length,  passes  over  a  very 
difficult  terrain,  and  ueedoi  a  great  deal- of  blasting,  fluming,  and  Qlliug  up. 

The  expenditure  for  these  fourteen  miles  of  ditch,  5  feet  wide  and  3  feet 
deep,  including  a  very  excellent  dam  in  Bntte  Creek  and  a  tunnel  about 
100  feet  long  which  opens  into  Butte  Creek,  are  stated  to  be  about |40, 000  00 

And  the  additional  expenditures  to  convey  the  water  farther,  to  the  reser- 
voir at  Cancow,  are  as  follows :  4,619  feet  of  iron  pipe,  including  trans- 
porting and  laying 38,677  42 

Ten  miles  of  new  ditch,  to  a  great  extent  in  hard  bed-rock,' and  widening 
of  fourteen  miles  of  old  ditch 48,558  79 

So  that  the  total  exx>enditnre  for  the  new  ditch  amounts  to 127, 236  21 

The  work  on  the  recent  improvements  was  commenced  April  9, 1873,  and  was  fin- 
ished July  4  of  the  same  year.- 

■ 

The  Spring  Vallev  Canal  and  Mining  Company  produced,  since  its  consoli- 
dation, iTom  February  1,  1873,  to  May  15,  1873,  in  gold  bars $129, 000 

The  water  failing  at  the  latter  date,  and  the  Butte  Creek  water  not  being 
within  reach,  the  mines  were  suspended  for  two  months.  After  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Butte  Creek  water,  and  from  July  20,  to  October  20, 

1&73,  iu  two  "clean-ups,"  the  sum  of 120,000 

was  secured.   The  largest  gold-bar  ever  cast  by  a  mining  company  in  Cal- 
iforwkk,  valued  at  $71,500,  was  thd  result  of  the  last  of  these  *'  clean-ups," 

Since  then,  viz,  from  October  20,  to  December 20, 1873, another  "clean-up" 
was  made,  amounting  to 61  000 

So  that  seven  and  one-half  months  of  actual  work  produced 310, 000 

This  favorable  result  must  be  the  more  surprising  when  it  is  stat.ed 
that  only  1,000  inches  of  water  were  used  for  washing  purposes,  as  the 
low  state  of  the  rivers — the  consequence  of  two  dry  winter  seasons — 
prevented  a  greater  supply. 

The  Irish  Siiuing  Company  owns  about  five  acres  of  the  most  valua- 
ble mining  ground,  and  woiks  during  the  rainy  season  by  the  hydraulic 
l>rocess,  the  water-supply  depending  altogether  on  the  rains  of  the  win- 
ter season. 

The  "Blue  lead"  has  developed  very  rich  in  the  above  claims,  gold 
being  visible  throughout  in  the  gi'avel,  and  a  steady  and  sufiBcient  sup- 
ply of  water  would  make  these  mines  the  most  productive  in  the  State. 

How  desirable  and  remunerative  the  introduction  of  a  large  supply 
of  water  to  the  mines  of  this  vicinity  would  be  must  be  evident  when 
it  is  considered  that  a  number  of  mining  concerns,  among  these  the 
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Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  with  900  acres  of  the  most  valua- 
ble mining  ground,  are  idle  and  unproductive  for  want  of  this  all-im- 
portant element.  In  iact  the  mining  region  is  not  confined  to  the  great 
Table-Mountain  lead,  which  goes  from  Cherokee  past  Morris's  Eavine, 
where  the  rich  Hendricks  Company's  hydraulic  mipes  are  situated,  to 
Thompson's  Flat,  opposite  Oroville,  but  extends  to  the  Dogtown  Table 
Mountain  and  its  spurs,  to  which  latter  that  gravel- deposit  belongs 
which  is  recently  opened  at  Saint  Clair  Flat,  about  two  miles  northwest 
from  Cherokee,  by  the  Cherokee  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

This  mine  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Thomas  L.  Vinton  and  Williams,  of 
Cherokee,  who  have  opened  it  and  work  it  by  the  hydraulic  process. 
The  area  of  the  mining  ground  covers  about  40  acres,  and  it  develops 
in  a  very  promising  style — blue  gravel  in  the  bottom,  and  yellow-gravel 
deposit,  intermixed  with  a  great  deal  of  quartz,  on  the  top.  A  bank  40 
feet  in  height  is  now  exposed.  The  improvements  consist  of  open  bed- 
rock cuts,  with  3,000  feet  of  30-inch  flumes,  and  500  feet  of  15-inch  iron  pipe 
to  convey  the  water,  under  150  feet  pressure,  to  their  ''hydraulic  chiefs." 
The  cost  for  opening  and  improvements  amounts  to  about  $10,000.  The 
water  used,  about  400  inches,  is  supplied  by  the  Hendricks  ditch.  The 
gold  is  coarse  and  flue,  mixed,  and  the  yield  has  been  from  the  very 
beginning  sufficient  to  insure  a  handsome  monthly  dividend. 

A  number  of  other  mining  companies  are  now  busy  opening  mines 
in  the  same  deposit ;  and  all  of  them  have  the  best  indications  of  success, 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can  be  secured  to  work  steadily. 

The  following  description  of  the  extensive  hydraulic  claim  of  Hen- 
dricks &  Brothers  is  from  the  columns  of  the  Oroville  Eecprd: 

The  Messrs.  Hendricks,  in  Morris  Ravine,  have  a  ysust  mining  claim  of  exceUent  pay- 
dirt,  with  the  best  appliances,  and  water  to  work  it.  The  extensive  gravel-deposit 
into  which  their  2,500  inches  of  water,  under  several  hundred  ftet  pressure,  are  cutting 
their  way,  is  unmistakably  of  the  same  character  as  the  deposits  at  Cherokee,  and  wiii^ 
not  fail  to  be  equally  as  remunerative.  Their  mining  flume,  which  lies  deep  down 
in  the  bed-rock  at  the  claim,  extends  down  the  ravine  wt  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more, 
is  4  feet  in  width,  of  firm  and  substantial  structare,  and  paved  with  rock.  It  is  their 
design  to  extend  the  flnme  down  the  ravine  to  Feather  River,  a  short  distance  above 
Oroville,  and  opposite  river-claim  of '57,  known  as  the  famous  Cape  claim.  It  was  the 
theory  of  the  speculator  then  that  the  rich  deposits  found  in  the  famous  Cape  were 
washed  down  Morris  Ravine  from  the  deposits  underlying  Table  Mountain.  Morris 
Ravine  itself  was  one  of  the  rich  and  famous  surface-mining  ravines  of  '49  and  '50, 
and  strengthened  the  theory  of  the  river-deposits.  The  ravine,  from  its  confLnence  to 
the  claim  of  Messrs.  Hendricks,  has  been  little  more  than  skimmed  off,  while  such 
claims  as  the  Monte  de  Oro,  and  those  of  Rigby  and  Boyd,  high  up  on  the  mountain- 
sides of  the  ravine,  show  that  the  whole  formation  is  a  deposit  of  auriferous  earth. 
The  ravine  itself  shows  evidence  of  having  only  been  slightly  scratched  over,  while 
the  claims  above  referred  to  having  been  worked  successfully  for  years,  yet  seem  to  be 
nothing  more  than  mere  scars  on  the  mountain-sides.  Doubtless  a  much  greater  im- 
pression could  have  been  made  on  those  huge  deposits,  but  for  the  small  amount  of 
water^fforded  by  the  water-shed  of  Table  Mountain,  and  some  of  them,  (the  Monte  de 
Oro,  fff  instance,)  being  situated  so  high  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  to  afford  but 
very  little  water  during  seasons  of  the  greatest  rain-fall. 

The  Messrs.  Hendricks  appear  to  have  mastiered  the  situation  so  far  as  a  supply  of 
living  water  for  their  own  use  is  concerned,  by  the  construction  of  a  ditch  some  fif <  y 
miles  in  length,  taking  water  from  the  west  branch  of  the  Feather  River,  conveying 
it  across  depressions  in  huge  iron  pipes  and  around  the  mocn tain-sides  in  ditches. 
This  large  ditch,  carrying  2,500  inches  of  water,  winds  around  the  hills  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cherokee  with  tantalizing  placidity  to  the  miners  of  Cherokee,  whose  rich  claims  lie 
idle  a  good  portion  of  the  year  for  want  of  the  flood  of  water  that  runs  at  their  very 
feet,  but  the  ditch  was  not  calculated  for  that  altitude,  and  it  graoefnlly  curves  from 
their  view,  clinging  to  the  crumbling  sides  of  the  North  Table  mountain,  until  it  de- 
bouches into  a  vast  reservoir  at  the  head  of  Morris  Ravine.  From  thence  it  is  carried 
in  pipes,  under  several  hundred  feet  pressure,  to  the  claim.  Hero  a  distributor  divides 
the  current  into  three  pipes,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  hydraulic  chief,  which 
hurls  800  inches  of  water  against  the  face  of  the  claim  with  great  and  irresistible  force, 
before  which  the  earth  melts  away,  and  even  the  bed-rock  i».toni«up  and  thrown  high. 
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in  the  air^  shiyored  to  atoms  and  whirled  away  down  the  flume  by  the  rapid  current. 
These  hydraulic  chiefs  are  operated  each  by  a  single  man,  and  after  the  flume  is  laid, 
and  the  mountain  loosened  with  powder,  do  the  work  of  mining. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  this  claimi  we  witnessed  the  power  of  one  of  these  monitors 
in  cutting  a  passage  through  the  bed-rock  for  the  flume.  It  was  stationed  above 
the  bead  of  the  flumej  and  hurled  BOO  inches  of  water  through  a  5-inch  nozzle  on  to 
the  bed-rock  in  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  flume,  cutting  its  way  through  the 
rock  with  the  apparent  precision  and  ease  of  a  gardener's  spade  in  yielding  soil,  and 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  It  is  but  recently  these  vast  arrangements 
have  been  perfected  on  this  claim.  Indeed,  the  large  4-foot'flume  is  not  yet  completed 
to  the  face  of  the  claim,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  claim  of  Messrs. 
Hendricks  will  equal,  if  not  excel,  any  other  hydraulic  mining  operation  in  the  State. 
Blasting  tunnels  have  been  run  into  a  mountain  almost  as  large  as  one  of  our  Bnttes, 
which  will  soon  be  shattered  by  a  blast  flred  by  electricity,  the  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
being  barricaded  by  planks  to  protect  them  from  the  falling  dSbria,  The  hydraulic 
chief,  under  the  direction  of  a  single  man,  will  do  the  balance  of  the  work.  Much 
coarse  gold  is  found  on  the  bed-rock  in  their  claim.  A  piece  weighing  over  4  ounces 
was  picked  up  the  morning  of  our  visit.  The  Messrs.  Hendricks  have  ex])ended  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  making  these  extensive  preparations  for  mining. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Plumas  and  on  the  south  by 
Nevada  County.  The  great  gravel-range  known  as  the  Blue  Lead,  ris- 
ing in  Plumas  and  Lassen  Oounties,  runs  through  this  county,  and  is  ex- 
tensively mined  at  Forest  City,  Laporte,  (on  the  line  of  Plumas  County,) 
Saint  Louis,  Rowland  Flat,  Port  Wine,  Hepsidam  and  other  places  in  the 
county.  My  report  of  last  year  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  channels  running  through  the  county.  Since  it  was  written, 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Forest  City, 
which  are  described  by  Dr.  Henry  Degroot  in  a  letter  to  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press  of  San  Francisco.     Doctor  Degroot  says  : 

Forest  City  has  experienced  its  full  share  of  the  vicissitudes  common  to  most  early 
mining  camps  in  California.  The  ravines  in  the  neighborhood,  enriched  by  the  Blue 
Lead,  which  crosses  the  country  here,  paid  when  first  worked  most  liberal  wages. 
With  the  partial  exhaustion  of  these  deposits  the  more  exposed  and  easily-reached 
portions  oi  the  main  lead  were  attacked  through  drifts  and  shafts,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  some  twenty  or  thirty  companies,  employing  several  hundred  men,  did  well  at 
this  business.  Meantime,  many  tunnels  were  started  for  those  sections  of  the  old-river 
channel  that  were  more  deeply  buried  or  supposed  to  lie  fart  her  back.  Then  came  the. 
era  of  stampedes,  when  the  California  miners,  eager  to  exchange  these  supposed  im- 
poverished diggings  for  virgin  placers,  and  ignorant  of  the  buried  wealth  they  were 
abandoning,  hurried  off  to  distant  fields  of  labor,  leaving  their  claims  and  often  costly 
improvements,  most  of  which  afterward  fell  into  a  state  of^  irreparable  decay.  Neg- 
lected so  long,  the  tunnels  caved  in  and  the  shafts  were  filled  up ;  and  when  these  men 
came  back,  as  many  of  them  did,  they  found  );heir  grounds  in  the  possession  of  others^ 
or  the  works  that  had  cost  them  so  many  hard  days'  labor  well-nigh  useless. 

During  this  period  of  absenteeism  two  or  three  companies  kept  work  going  on  their 
claims,  the  principal  of  these  being  the  Live  Yankee,  who  owned  a  tract  naviug  a 
frontage  of  360  by  a  depth  of  2,600  feet  on  the  Blue  Lead  south  of  the  town.  This 
was  opened  by  a  long  and  costly  tunnel,  commenced  now  nearly  twenty  years  ^o,  and 
which  was  afterward  maintained  in  a  state  of  repair  at  considerable  expense.  From  1854 
to  1863  inclusively,  this  company  took  out  |713,777,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  paid 
out  in  dividends.  After  this  the  net  earnings  fell  off  materially,  the  dividends  amount- 
ing to  only  about  $10,000  per  year.  The  richer  portion  of  the  gravel  being  washed 
out  nothing  has  for  some  time  past  been  done  on  this  claim  ;  though  it  is  possible  it 
may  yet  be  worke<l  by  hydraulics  or  portions  of  it  be  re-opened  for  drifting  purposes. 

The  Highland  and  Masonic  claim,  another  of  those  that  were  worked  for  along 
time  wit^Mit  intermission,  lies  near  the  town,  and  has  had  a  checkered  history.  It 
was  first  ojpencd  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  supplied  with  costly  hoisting  and  pumpins 
works,  which  were  afterward  burned.  The  yield  was  large,  but  owing  to  the  original 
outlay  and  heavy  current  expenses  not  much  profit  nccnied,  and  the  claim  was  finally 
sold  .for  .debt.  It  was  afterward  opened  by  a  long  bed-rock  tunnel,  and  for  a  time 
turned  out  .as  much  as  $100,000  per  month,  after  which  it  again  fell  off  and  finally 
dwindled  away  to  almost  nothing.  The  water  in  this  claim,  notwithstandhig  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  is  bo  acidulous  that  sheets  of  zinc  exposed  to  its  action  are 
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soon  eaten  np,  and  shovels  left  in  it  for  a  short  time  are  so  eroded  as  to  be  nnfit  for 
fnrtbcr  nse. 

The  North  Fork  is  another  of  these  old  companies  that,  with  some  intervals,  have  kept 
work  in  projrr^ss  abont  Forest  City.  They  own  a  very  extensive  and  valuable  section 
of  the  Bine  Lead  adjoining  the  Bald  Mountain  ground  on  the  northwest,  and  which 
they  are  now  opening  with  a  bed-rock  tunnel,  already  in  over  2,000  feet,  with  about 
1,000  more  to  run  before  reaching  the  channel.  They  "have  been  at  work  on  this  tun- 
nel several  years,  and  it  will  probably  require  another  year  to  complete  it,  much  bet- 
ter progress  being  made  since  the  single  hand-drill  and  giant  powder  were  introduced. 

^The  only  largely- prodpctive  claim,  however,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forest 
City,  and  that  which  now  imparts  more  life  and  business  to  the  place  than  any  other, 
is  that  of  the  Bald  Mountain  Company,  sitnat-e  close  to  and  a  little  north  of  the  town. 
The  members  of  this  company,  twenty  in  number,  are  mostly  working  miners,  who 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  industry  and  perseverance  as  well. as  the  good  judgment 
shown  in  opening  their  ground,  which  covers  a  broad  space  on  the  main  Blue  Lead. 
The  tunnel,  nearly  2,400  feet  long,  is  a  well-constructed  and  costly  work,  the  most  of  it 
I)erformed  by  their  own  labor.  They  are  meeting  with  a  merited  success,  which,  be- 
sides enriching  themselves,  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  beneiit  in  encouraging  other 
parties  owning  grounds  here  to  go  ahead  and  open  them  up. 

The  experience  of  this  company  is  of  v/ilne  in  showing  that  parties  going  after  these 
old  channels  should  not  be  discouraged,  even  if  the  first  gravel  reached  fails  to  come 
up  to  their  hopes,  or  if  they  meet  with  other  disheartening  circumstances  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  deposits  so  unique  in  themselves  and  marked  often  by  great  eccentricities. 
When  500  feet  in,  some  auriferous  gravel  was  found  on  top  of  the  bed-rock,  but  it  was 
of  very  low  grade.  A  thousand  feet  in,  another  streak  was  encountered  of  somewhat 
better  character,  but  still  not  rich  enough  to  warrant  removal.  At  f,300  feet  a  shaft 
was  raised  12  feet  above  the  tunnel,  when  a  three-foot  stratum  of  gravel,  blue  and  com- 
pact, was  broken  into,  which,  on  being  prospected,  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.19  per  car-load. 
They  pushed  ahead  another  hundred  feet,  when,  raising  up  again,  they  broke  into  a 
thin  layer  of  dark-bine  gravel,  exceedingly  hard  and  well  stocked  with  gold,  showing 
that  they  were  in  the  rich  pay^streak  of  the  main  lead. 

For  the  first  250  feet  in,  the  tunnel  of  this  company  was  run  on  a  low  grade.  At 
this  point  the  bed-rock  was  encountered,  indicating  the  necessity  of  a  raise ;  500  feet 
in,  the  grade  was  made  still  steeper — 1  foot  in  12-7-which  was  maintained  for  some  dis- 
tance. The  bed-rock,  composed  here  partly  of  serpentine,  but  mostly  of  talcose  slate, 
rises  and  falls  at  certain  places  in  a  manner  to  greatly  perplex  the  miner,  tempting  him 
sometimes  to  raise  his  tunnel  only  to  find,  after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  that  he  has 
been,  betrayed  into  a  mistake. 

Finding  the  inner  extremity  of  their  main  tunnel  too  high,  this  company  have 
obviated  this  tronble  by  two  branches,  the  one  starting  out  to  the  left  1,200  feet  in,  and 
the  other  to  the  right  1,400  feet  in,  and  which,  after  making  a  slight  elbow,  turn  and 
run  nearly  parallel  with  the  main  tunnel,  but  on  a  lower  level.  Through  these  side 
tifnnels  the  gravel  is  now  brought  out ;  1.800  feet  in,  a  turn-out  100  feet  in  length  has 
been  constructed,  where  the  cai-s  pass  each  other.  The  stratum  of  pay-gravel  here 
varies  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness;  but  most  of  it  is  so  very  hard  that  only  about  1 
foot,  and  often  not  more  than  6  inches,  of  the  richest  portion  is  removed ;  and  in  break- 
ing out  this,  the  gad,  and  sometimes  also  blasting,  has  to  be  employed.  After  removal, 
much  of  it  has  to  be  crushed  with  a  sledge-hammer  be  fore  the  gold  can  be  extracted 
from  it  by  washing.  Scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  gold-bearing  gravel  is  taken 
out,  the  balance  being  left  with  a  view  to  its  being  hereafter  extracted  and  crushed 
with  stamps.  Although  the  company  have  over  a  mile  of  sluices  set  along  Oregon 
Creek,  much  gold  is  necessarily  len;  in  the  tailings,  which  will  also  at  some  future  time 
be  worke<l  over.  To  make  room  for  the  drifters,  the  top  of  the  bed-rock,  here  much  de- 
composed, is  removed  for  2  or  3  feet.  Though  so  friable/it  carries  no  gold  to  a  greater 
depth  thhn  2  or  3  iu'^hes,  nor  is  any  found  in  the  crevices  and  pot-holes,  the  latter  be- 
ing filled  with  bits  of  wood,  leaves,  and  sand. 

Although  several  hundred  feet  of  fine  gravel  had  before  been  penetrated,  no  main 
gangways  were  run  until  1,800  feet  in  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  They  are  300 
feet  apart,  ^le .sub- gangways  being  65:  the  latter,  where  the  gravel  is  extremely  hard, 
being  sometimes  wider,  as  it  is  found  cheaper  to  shovel  the  dirt  a  greater  distance  than 
to  cut  numerous  gangways. 

A  great  economy  has  been  effected  here  in  substituting  giant-powder  and  the  single 
hand-drill  for  the  old  stylo  of  explosive  and  mode  of  drilling;  the  men  preferring  the 
former,  as  they  allege,  on  the  score  of  both  health  and  comfort. 

It  was  only  dniing  the  past  summer  that  the  Bald  Mountain  Company  got  their 
dump-yard,  sluices,  and  other  outside  works  in  shape,  and  commenced  ruuuing  out 
gravel.  They  have  since  extracted  some  20,000  car-loads,  which  will  average  very 
nearly  $10  each,  their  estimate  being  half  an  ounce  to  the  car-load,  and  this  gold 
being  worth  $18.30  per  ounce.  It  is  mostly  coarse  and  easily  saved  when  once  freed 
from  its  containing  cement  and  gravel.    It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  employ 
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100  hands  as  fast  as  suitable  men  offer,  they  baTing  a  preference  for  whites  and  old 
CaliforniaDS.  They  pay  $3  per  day  in  gold — Aboard  ana  lodging  at  the  hotels  in  the 
town  $7  per  week.  This  company  have  gronnd  sufflcient  to  last  them  for  a  great 
many  years,  indeed  so  long  that  this  feature  is  not  much  consnlted  in  estimating  the 
value  of  their  mine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year,  (1873,)  tbis  cofftpany,  after  two 
weeks'  dritting  and  one  week's  washing^  cleaned  up  11,000  ounces  of 
gold,  worth  $18  per  ounce,  or  $198,000  for  the  run. 

The  county  has  twenty -four  quartz-mills,  which,  accordinfr  to  the  asses- 
sor's return,  crushed  08,000  tons  of  quartz  in  1873,  against  74,000  tons  in 
1872.  With  the  exception  of  the  Sierra  Buttes,  the  leading  quartz-mine 
of  the  county,  owned  in  London,  I  have  received  no  returns.  The 
returns  of  this  company  have  been  given  on  a  previous  page  under  the 
general  head  of  "Quartz-Mining." 

The  Sierra  Buttes  mine  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  prominent 
mountain-peak  of  the  same  name,  at  an  altitude  of  about  6,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  mine  was  discovered  in  1851  and  the  flrst  mill 
ereeted  two  years  later.  From  that  time  until  1857  there  are  no  rec- 
ords of  its  production.  In  1857  it  yielded  $51,000.  From  that  year  to 
1868  the  production  increased  gradually  and  steadily,  and  in  1868  reached 
$220,000,  The  total  yield  from  1857  to  1868  was  $1,844,000,  of  which 
$1,139,000  was  disbursed  in  dividends.  Between  1868  and  1870  large 
sums  were  expended  for  machinery  and  improvements,  but  dividends 
were  paid.  In  1870  the  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  capital- 
ists, and  was  incorporated  in  London,  since  which  time  an  aggregate  of 
$550,000  in  dividends  has  been  paid  to  the  London  owners,  and  further 
extensive  improvements  have  been  made,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money.  Since  the  English  purchase,  the  product  has  been 
as  follows:  July  to  December,  1870.  $103,300;  1871,  full  year,  $390,200; 
1872,  full  year,  $387,000 ;  January  to  July,  1873,  $206,000;  or  a  total  of 
$1,086,900.  The  reserves  in  sight  justify  an  expectation  of  dividends 
for  many  years. 

This  county  also  possesses  extensive  beds  of  iron-ores,  now  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Sierra  Iron  Company.  The  ore-deposits  of  the  Sierra 
Iron  Company  are  situated  near  the  boundary-line  of  the  State  ot  Ne- 
vada and  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  ore 
is  a  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  of  all 
qualities  of  ore  will  yield  one  ton  of  iron  to  two  and  one-half  tons  of  ore. 
In  the  same  neighborhood  aie  found  Huxing  materials  in  abundance, 
together  with  large  tracts  of  timber-land  suitable  for  charcoal  and  other 
purposes. 

Further  details  of  the  operations  of  this  company,  together  with  a  de« 
scription  of  the  cljaracter  of  ore,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  geological 
formation,  from  the  report  of  Clarence  King  and  James  D.  Hague,  have 
been  given  in  previous  pages  under  the  general  heading  Iron  and  Coal. 

PLUMAS  A]S"D  LASSEN  COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  are  situated  in  the  High  Sierra,  north  of  the  line  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  present  many  points  of  similarity  in 
their  geological  and  topographical  features.  Here,  according  to  one 
theory,  arose  the  great  dead  rivers  of  California,  which,  flowing  south- 
ward, were,  during  an  era  recent,  geologically,  but  remote  in  centuries, 
covered  by  the  lava-eruptions  from  craters,  the  peaks  of  Which  are 
easily  recognized  by  the  traveler  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  Kearly  all 
the  shallow  places,  ravines,  and  flats,  to  which  water  could  be  con veye<l, 
are  worked  out ;  and  miners  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  the 
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development  of  the  deep  placers.  Miners  believe  tbat  the  Bine  L'ead  can 
be  traced  through  from  Mooters  Flat,  Minnesota,  Clipp's  Flat,  Alleghany, 
Forest  City,  Goodyear^s  Bar,  Monte  Christo,  Port  Wine,  Saint  Louis, 
Howland  Flat,  Gibsonville,  Whisky  Diggings,  Onion  Valley,  and  Saw- 
pit  Flat  to  Feather  Biver,  and  thence  through  this  county  sonMi  of 
Clermont  Hill. 

An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Plumas  J^ational  says  of  this 
channel : 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  same  characteristics  exist  in  the  bed-rock 
reached  by  Myers  &  Siler  on  Clermont  Hill  as  exist  in  the  Blue  Lead  at  Forest  City, 
Sierra  County.  The  bed-rock  is  a  soft,  friable  shale  or  slate,  either  white  or  blue,  in 
the  crevices  and  pot-holes  of  which  remains  of  plants  and  animallB  are  sometimes  found 
in  a  iiiir  state  of  preservation.  Af^ain,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rim-rock  are  plainly 
visible  and  easily  traced  all  along  this  rich  channel;  and  here  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  indications  presented  on  the  ridge  east  of  Quincy  point  to  the  existence 
of  auriferous  deposits  in  tbat  direction.  And  why  f  Simply  because  all  the  gulches 
and  ravines  in  this  ridge  have  paid  well  for  working  in  former  years.  From  tiiis  we 
may  conclude  that  a  basin  or  channel  exists  in  this  direction,  extending  from  Argen- 
tine by  way  of  Squirrel  Creek,  through  above  Mill  Creek,  and  faUing  or  emptying  into 
the  Blue  Lead  Channel,  at  or  near  Clermont  Hill. 

Among  the  extensive  operations  now  in  progress  are  the  works  of  the 
Hungarian  Hill  Company,  situated  near  Quinc/,  the  North  Fork  Com- 
pany, and  several  companies  in  Argentine  district 

The  Hungarian  Mining  Company  purchased  the  claims  on  which  it  is 
now  operating  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  for  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and 
at  once  commenced  the  work  of  introducing  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  hydraulic  mining.  The  company  has  already  laid  out  over 
$50,000  in  improvements,  and  is  still  under  heavy  expense.  Thousands 
of  feet  of  huge  iron  pipe  have  been  laid,  large  flumes  have  been  built, 
reservoirs  constructed,  miles  of  ditch  dug,  and  still  the  work  goes  on. 
The  company  is  now.piping  in  what  is  known  as  Quigley's  Eavine,  on  the 
west  end  of  the  diggings.  The  flume  here  is  in  four  sections,  making  a 
length  of  1,800  feet.  The  flume  is  very  substantially  built,  is  4  feet  8 
inches  wide  inside  the  blocks,  and  on  6  inches  grade  works  well  with 
1,000  inches  of  water.  Two  large  undercurrents  catch  all  the  fine  dirt, 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  the  gold  to  escape.  Between  the  sections  of 
flume  are  ground-sluices  so  arranged  as  to  break  up  the  dirt,  which 
might  otherwise  pass  ofi'  in  '^  chunks."  The  bank  of  gravel  at  this  place 
is  from  100  to  200  feet  deep,  and  contains  gold  from  the  surface  to  the 
bed-rock.  Two  large  "  giants  "  are  worked  against  the  bank,  throwing 
some  900  or  1,000  inches  of  water.  With  a  pressure  of  300  feet  these 
pipes  keep  the  flume  constantly  filled  to  its  full  running  capacity,  and 
the  bank  seems  fairly  to  melt  before  their  almost  irresistible  power. 
Hocks  weighing  hnndred3  of  pounds  are  tossed  abouj;  the  flume  to  land 
in  the  caiiou  below.  In  the  old  workings  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  claim 
the  company  has  constructed  a  new  flume  3  feet  wide  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  tunnel,  and  at  the  lower  end  has  placed  undercurrents  suf- 
ficieut,'it  seems,  to  render  the  escape  of  gold  impossible.  The  main  pipe 
is  finished  to  this  pDint  also,  and  two  or  three  days'  work  will  place  the 
remainder  of  the  machinery  in  position  to  commence  piping.  Here  the 
former  owners  did  all  their  work  on  these  claims,  and,  from  their  noted 
richness,  the  yield  under  the  present  appliances  must  be  immense.  The 
company  own  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  ground. 

At  Dutch  Hill  the  North  Fork  Company  has  shown  the  practicability 
of  working  rich  placers  profitably  by  elevating  water  by  pumps  driven 
by  steam.  At  a  point  on  Ohio  Creek,  about  ten  miles  from  Prattville, 
this  company  has  constructed  a  dam,  from  which,  through  a  No.  10  iron  pipe 
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6  inches  in  diameter,  water  is  pumped  to  the  distance  of  700  feet  and  to 
an  elevation  of  328  feet.  At  tbat  i>oint  the  water  is  received  in  a  large 
reservoir,  and  is  thence  conveyed  four  mites  through  a  flume  to  the  dig- 
giogs.  The  gold  is  coarse  in  character,  the  gravel-wash  extensive,  and 
the  deposit  rests  upon  a  slate-bed.  In  proof  of  the  surprising  richness 
of  the  mine  the  company  had  a  clean-up  lately  from  an  eight  days'  run, 
which  yielded  the  snug  sum  of  about  200  ounces  of  gold. 

The  following  account  of  Argentine  district  is  condensed  from  the 
Plumas  National : 

Twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Quincy  is  a  notable  mining  locality,  now  known  as  Ar- 
gentine. The  placers  and  gold-bearing  leOges  are  mainly  situated  along  Sqnirrel  Creek, 
and  were  familiarly  Known  to  old  settlers  as  Greenhorn  Diggings.  The  present  name 
of  Argentine  was  given  by  a  conipan}'  which,  some  vears  ago,  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
a  silver- bearing  quartz-ledge.  For  a  time  much  labor  and  money  were  expended  in 
digging  tunnelH,  sinking  shafts,  and  performing  other  labors  upon  the  silver-lode ;  but 
the  mine  proved  valueless,  and  the  work  was  abandoned.  Two  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
silver-lode,  and  directly  in  the  gold-belt  which  stretches  irom  Bi^  Meadows,  via  Indian 
Valley,  to  Jamison,  are  situated  the  extensive  quartz  mines  and  mills  belonging  respect- 
ively to  J.  W.  Duesler,  Hobart  Brothers,  and  the  Keystone  Company.  At  the  same 
point  is  the  great  hydraulic  placer-mine  belonging  to  £!.  A.  Heath.  The  placer-claim, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  also  one  of  the  richest  in  Plumas  County,  is  remarkable 
as  being  probably  the  oulyjrich  and  extensive  mine  of  this  class  in  the  country,  in  which 
there  is  little  or  no  gravel- wash.  At  the  surface  the  mine  presentH  the  usual  accompa- 
niment of  red  earth  and  tertiary  sands,  with  here  and  there  a  streaking  of  gray  volcanic 
ashes.  The  bed  is  yellow  clay-slate,  iron-stained  shale,  and  fragments  of  silicious  bine 
schist;  but  the  usual  gravel-drift  is  almost  totally  absent.  The  gold  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  seems  to  come  directly  from  decomposed  auriferous  quartz-seams  which  abound 
in  the  clay-slates  on  the  upper  or  eastern  side  of  the  excavation. 

DneslePs  quartz-mine  lies  to  the  south  of  Heath's  placer.  South  of  Argentine  cropa 
np  the  great  blue  serpentine  ledge,  which  is  clearly  traceable  from  Big  Meadows  to 
Jamison.  At  Duesler's  mine  a  volcanic  dike  of  gray  trachyte  lifts  its  unwelcome  form  ex- 
actly in  the  center  of  the  quartz-deposit,  and  has  literally  torn  the  ledge  into  fragments. 
Through  ignc»rance  of  this  seismic  disturbance  many  years  of  hard  labor  and  many 
thousands  of  dollare  have  been  fruitlessly  expended  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  find  a  true- 
fissure  ledge  in  the  heart  of  this  obdurate  ba^tic  mass.  The  hill  has  been  completely 
gophered,  gullied,  and  honey-combed  in  every  possible  direction,  for  the  broken  and 
distorted  stringers  of  quartz  have  been  thrown  into  every  conceivable  position  and  trend 
by  the  disturbance.  The  quartz  obtained  from  this  fractured  moAS  has  always  yielded 
good  pay ;  and  there  are  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that,  if  the  ledge  is  opened  at 
a  point  remote  from  the  volcanic  dike,  it  may  be  profitably  worked. 

Ko  returns  were  received  from  Indian  Valley,  formerly  an  important 
quartz-district.  The  returns  from  the  "  Plumas  Eureka"  quartz-mine, 
of  London,  situated  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  are  given  under 
the  head  of  Quartz-Mining  on  a  previous  page  of  this  chapter.  A  very 
tine  and  valuable  deposit  of  pyrolusite,  assaying  86y®|^  percent,  of  binoxide 
of  manganese,  has  been  discovered  contiguous  to  the  large  iron-depos- 
its of  Plumas  County.  In  the  same  region  there  exist  large  deposits  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  and  of  tine  clay,  steatite,  and  asbestos,  accompanying 
the  copper  and  iron  lodes  of  the  county. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stewart  visited  Lassen  county  during  the  fall  of  1873,  and 
contributes  to  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press  the  following  description 
of  some  of  its  resources : 

Lassen  Connty  is  mainly  adapted  to  agricnltnre,  and  also  to  cattle  and  sheep  raising. 
It  is  easily  accessible,  either  fmm  the  Sacramento  Valley  via  Chico,  or  by  the  daily  stage- 
line  from  Reno.  From  tbe  last-named  place  to  Sasanville  the  route  passes  through 
Long  Valley,  Honey  Lake  Valley,  and  Susan ville  Valley.  The  scenerv  is  pictnresqne 
and  the  road  almost  a  level,  all  the  way.  For  twenty  years  past  gold  has  been  found 
in  paying  quantities  along  Gold  Run  and  other  streams  in  this  county,  but  the  extent 
ana  richness  of  its  placer  gravel-beds  were  not  fully  understood  until  within  the  past 
two  years.  That  gold  existed  at  Haydon  Hill  and  copper  at  Big  Meadows,  has  Men 
known  for  a  longer  period;  but  more  recently  miners  discovered  that  the  gravel-de- 
posits were  not  only  extensive,  but  richer  than  any  hitherto  known.  Something  more 
than  a  year  ago  attention  was  attracted  to  an  enormous  gold-bearing  gravel-bod  on  the 
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very  apex  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  a  few  miles  south  of  Sasanville.  Parties  are  now  en- 
gaged iu  developing  this  mine,  and  the  wonderfully-rich  prospects  which  they  have 
funnd  cnconrage  the  belief  that  their  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success. 

Iniiijitely  beyond  Diamond  Mono  tain,  and  beyond  anything  which  I  have  seen  in  this 
region  as  a  placer-deposit,  is  the  Susanville  gravel-mine,  near  Big  Spring,  twelve  mriles 
west  of  Susanville.  Recently  Mr.  Isaac  Branham  purchased  a  large  interest  in  this 
mine,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  catting  a  ditch  to  the  works.  The  mine  is  a  ter- 
tiary gravel-bed,  having  a  visible  length  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  a  length  of  one  mile  from  east  to  west.  On  the  north,  west,  and  south  the  gravel 
is  covered  by  an  outflow  of  lava  as  at  Cherokee.  On  the  east  the  mine  is  bonnded  by 
a  rim  of  solid  granite.  In  brief,  the  mine  is  a  gold-bearing  gravel-basin  of  surprising 
richness.  The  Susan  River,  containing,  for  most  of  the  year,  2,000  inches  of  water, 
runs  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  bed,  and  can  be  easily  brought  to  bear  directly 
upon  the  mine  by  making  a  ditch,  or  flume,  three  miles  in  length. 

The  gravel-bed  has  the  remarkable  depth  of  about  60  feet,  and  yields  pay-dirt  to 
every  panful  of  gravel  from  surface  to  bottom.  'It  is  easily  washed,  and  unlike  the 
famous  deposits  at  Cherokee,  Morris  Ravine,  and  other  gravel-beds,  it  is  not  the  least 
encumbered  with  heavy  strata  of  sand,  clay,  bowlders,  and  other  ninderances,  but  is 
very  rich  pay-gravel  from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  a  splendid  fall  for  undercurrents. 
It  is  also  easy  of  access. 

A  correspondent  at  Haydou  Hill  says :  ^'  Everything  bore  is  at  a  stand- 
stilly  and  has  been  for  some  months.  What  with  quarreling  among  the 
owners  and  salting  mines,  imperfect  developments,  failure  to  find  any 
permanent  veins,  and  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  paying-rock,  things 
look  decidedly  blue.  One  thing  is  certain — there  is  gold  here  somewhere, 
for  in  the  clay  filling  of  the  small  fissures  gold  is  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  soil  all  over  the  hill,  to  the  very  ridge,  shows  gold,  but 
as  these  fissures  are  generally  but  a  few  inches  wide  not  enough  can  be 
got  out  to  run  a  decent  mill.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
neighboring  country  depends  largely  on  the  welfare  of  these  mines." 
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SHASTA  COUNTY. 

The  principal  mineral  region  of  this  county  lies  west  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River.  This  county  at  one  time  supported  a  large  populatiou 
engaged  in  placer-inining  on  the  various  creeks,  which,  rising  in  spurs 
of  the  Coast  Bange,  have  cut  through  one  of  the  dead-river  channels, 
and  enriched  their  beds  from  this  point  to  the  plains  below.  The  to- 
pography of  the  auriferous  ground  is  here  an  elevated  plateau,  inter- 
sected at  right  angles  by  modern  streams  which  have  worn  their  way 
to  the  bed-rock  of  the  old  channel* and  dispersed  its  contents  over  the 
low  rolling  hiUs  and  the  plains  below,  almost  down  to  the  Sacramento 
Eiver,  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles.  Some  of  these  creeks 
have  been  noted  for  their  enormous  yield  of  gold.  Among  these  are 
Dry  Greek  and  Clear  Creek.  During  the  fall  of  1848,  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  gold,  Major  Bedding,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  California,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  few  Indians,  and  the  rudest  of  appliances,  took  out 
from  the  bed  of  Clear  Creek  over  $60,000.  Subsequently  the  towns  of 
Shasta,  Horsetowu,  and  Piety  Hill  were  built,  and  maintained  a  large 
mining  population  for  many  years,  until  the  beds  and  bars  of  the  creeks 
had  been  worked  over  several  times.  Among  the  richest  of  these 
streams  was  Dry  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Piety  Hill.  Here,  in  1853- 
'54,  W.  K.  Conger  worked  out  a  claim  20  by  60  feet  from  surface  to 
bed-rock,  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  took  out  $22,0t)0from  this  small  claim. 
In  1852  a  Mr.  Cooper  worked  200  feet  of  the  line  of  channel  of  this 
stream,  and  took  out  $170,000.  At  a  later  period,  F.  A.  Jones  worked  a 
claim  on  Dry  Creek  which  yielded  on  the  bed-rock  $1  per  bucket.  The 
Scott  crevice  also  yielded  an  almost  fabulous  amount.  Numerous  other 
but  somewhat  less  authentic  instances  could  be  given,  to  demonstrate  the 
richness  of  the  ancient  channel  which  has  fed  the  modern  streams. 

Following  the  exhaustion  of  the  3urface-i)lacers  the  country  was  rap- 
idly depopulated.  The  once  lively  mining  camps  and  prosperous  towns 
were  deserted  and  remained  in  this  condition  until  the  construction  of 
the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  infused  a  new  vitality  into  both  the 
agricultural  and  mining  interest  of  this  county. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  mining-ground  between  Clear  Creek 
and  Dry  Creek,  iu  the  vicinity  of  Piety  Hill  and  Horsetown,  has  been 
concentrated  by  relocation  of  abandoned  ground,  purchase,  and  location 
of  new  grounds  in  the  possession  of  a  company  incorporated  as  the 
Dry  Creek  Tunnel  and  Fluming  Company,  and  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  George  F.  MacPherson.  The  grounds  of  this  company  embrace 
1,732  acres,  of  which  less  than  100  acres  have  been  worked  out,  and  this 
portion  only  on  the  rim-rock.  In  opening  tins  ground  so  that  the  most 
lecent  hydraulic  improvements  might  be  applied  to  its  working,  great 
difliculty  was  encountered  in  securing  a  tail-race.  Dry  Creek  was  fiat 
and  afibrded  none ;  but  a  survey  established  the  fact  that  the  bed  of 
Clear  Creek  was  several  hundred  feet  below  thtit  of  Dry  Creek.  A  tun- 
nel and  deep  cutting  from  creek  to  creek  was  made.  It  is  2,400  feet  in 
length,  and  has  occupied  two  years'  time  in  construction,  and  used  over 
200,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  terminates  at  a  point  near  the  center  of  the 
company's  claim,  100  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  bed  of 
Dry  Creek,  having  its  outlet  on  Long  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  Clear  Creek. 
Shortly  after  its  completion  a  sudden  rise  of  Dry  Creek  swept  a  vast 
volume  of  water  and  drift-wood  through  the  tunnel,  breaking  the  tim- 
bers and  caving  the  tunnel  foi  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet.  This 
,  unfortunate  accident,  rendering  ineffectual  a  work  which  had  cost 
$48,000,  occurred  before  the  boxes  had  been  cleaned  up  on  the  first  run. 
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The  company  at  present  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  water,  but  Lave 
surveyed  several  ditches  which  will  afford  them  about  2,000  inches  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  year.  The  surface-gravel,  being  the  dSbris  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  which  are  auriferous,  is  rich,  having  paid  an  av- 
erage of  50  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  blue  gravel  underlying  the  upper 
strata  yields  fully  as  well.  These  deposits  have  no  volcanic  super- 
stratum, but  consist  of  a  mass  of  auriferous  red  and  blue  gravel,  depos- 
ited in  regular  layers,  and  yielding  more  or  less  gold  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  bed-rock  is  in  a  hard,  metamorphic  slate.  Prospective  tunnels 
have  been  run  hundreds  of  feet  in  almost  every  direction,  and  upward 
of  forty  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  bed-rock,  exposing,  in  every  instance, 
the  same  quality  of  gravel.  A  tail-race,  1,500  feet  in  length,  has  l)een 
cut  through  hard,  blasting  rock,  in  some  plac^es  15  and  20  feet  deep,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $25,000.  The  company's  ground  is  divided  by  a  high  rim- 
rock,  which  separates  what  appears  to  be  two  distinct  bodies  of  aurifer- 
ous dSbris.  The  most  easterly,  where  the  tunnel  above  described  runs 
through  the  ridge  from  Clear  Creek  to  Dry  Creek,  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  channel,  while  the  deposit  on  the  west  side  of  the  rim  seems 
to  be  a  basin  formation.  On  the  east  ground  a  washing  of  50,000  cubic 
yards  yielded  $9,000,  or  an  average  of  18  cents  per  cubic  yard.  On  the 
west  side  2,000  cubic  yards  gave  $741.26,  or  an  average  of  37  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  Extensive  improvements  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water 
from  the  mountains  west  of  the  auriferous  belt  are  now  in  contempla- 
tion, and  such  works  are  fully  justified  in  view  of  the  character  of  ground 
exposed  by  the  tunnel  through  the  ridge,  and  the  other  deep  workings 
of  the  Dry  Creek  Tunnel  and  Fluming  Company. 

On  the  mountain-range  to  the  west  are  found  several  veins  of  silver- 
bearing  quartz,  which  were  visited  during  the  present  year  by  Dr.  Henry 
Degroot,  who  lurnishes  the  following  information  : 

Several  yeiirs  ago  some  ezcitement  arose  regardiug  qnartz  discoveries  in  Shasta 
CouDty,  but  it  soon  died  one.  TLe  ore  was  refractory.  The  necessary  machinery  waq 
expensive  and  almost  unattainable  at  that  time.  The  knowledp^  how  to  work  such 
rock  was  limited,  and  sundry  other  causes  nnited  to  bar  further  progress.  The  ledges 
are  situated  in  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains,  already  referred  to.  West  of  Piety  Hill 
the  ledges  crop  out  boldly  in  granite  near  its  Junction  with  slate  formations.  They  are 
numerous  and  well  defined.  The  gangue  is  qnartz,  and  the  pay-ore  blackish  sufphu- 
rets  of  silver,  carrying  also  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  The  ores  are  base  and  require 
roasting  before  yielding  their  treasures.  In  ascending  the  hill  the  first  vein  of  any 
consequence  is  the  Crystal.  This  shows  for  half  a  mile  by  croppings.  A  shaft  80  feet 
deep  has  been  sunk  upon  it.  Rock  10  feet  from  the  surface  only  assayed  a  few  dollars, 
but  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  gave  $360.  Several  tests  were  made  from  other  parts 
of  the  vein  equally  satisfactory.  This  claim  was  purchased  by  San  Francisco  parties, 
and  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  extraction  of  one  hundred  tons  of  ore.  It  is  the 
intentiou  of  the  owners  to  sack  the  ore  and  ship  it  to  San  Francisco  for  the  present. 
Farther  up  the  hill  lies  the  ''Cincinnati."  Some  little  work  has  been  done  on  this 
vein  at  a  point  where  it  has  been  crossed  by  a  mountasin-stream.  Enough  was  extracted 
to  give  a  fair  working  test.  It  paid  $200  per  ton.  Still  farther  up  the  mountain  lies 
the  "  Chicago."  A  small  five-stamp  mill  and  furnace  are  at  work  on  this  vein.  On 
account  of  limited  facilities  |or  working,  the  rock  extracted  is  selected  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  only  such  as  pays  $400  and  $r>00  per  ton  is  worked.  In  this  vein,  on  the 
hanging  wall,  is  found  a  thin  seam  of  ruby  silver.  Considerable  work  has  been  done 
on  other  claims  in  this  vicinity. 

KLAMATH  COUNTY. 

This  county,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  is  noted 
principally  for  its  "  gold-bluffs,"  which  have  been  worked  for  many  years 
for  the  auriferous  sands  found  on  the  ocean-beach,  where  the  bluffs  are 
washed  by  the  surf.  These  mining  operations  are  peculiar  to  California 
and  Oregon,  but  very  little  seems  to  be  known  concerning  them.    To  the 
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accouuts  given  in  former  reports  I  ndd  tliis  year  some  fresh  material.  In 
1850 IV  party  of  nd  venturers  traveled  from  Trinidad  up  tbe  coast,  seeking 
for  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River,  which, instead  of  being  in  reality  au  affluent 
of  the  Kliimatfa,  was  suppos"<]  to  have  a  separate  mouth.  At  a  spot  on 
tbe  beach  they  san-  glittering  particles  in  tbe  sand,  which  ou  examina- 
tion proved  to  be  gold.  Altt-r  collecting  soma  of  this  gold  they  went 
back  10  Trinida^l  to  procure  provisions,  &c.  On  their  return,  however, 
they  found  nothing  but  a  bed  of  gravel,  ii  change  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
snrf  having  carried  away  or  covered  up  the  gold.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  when  the  direction  of  tbe  wind  is  such  that  tbe  surf  breaks  square 
on  the  beach  it  rolls  up  nnisses  of  coarse  gnivel  and  no  black  sand  is 
visible;  but  when  it  cats  the  beach  at  an  angle  the  gravel  is  washed 
intii  heaps  in  certain  spots,  and  in  others  black  saud  is  deposited,  more 
or  less  rieli  iu  gold.  Aner  tbe  discovery  meutionud  above,  ensued  the 
famous  "  gold-bluff  excitement,"  well  remembered  by  many  early  Cali- 
fnmians.  The  beacb-sands  were  workeil  iu  rockers  and  sluices.  From 
tbat  time  to  tbe  present  these  beaches  have  been  steadily  worked,  tbe 
highest  amount  taken  ontiu  one  year  up  to  the  jiresent  being  said  to  he 
825,0IH)  for  tbe  lower  claim.  The  pi-oprietors  have,  however,  labored 
under  rhe  disadvantage  of  a  scantysnpply  of  fresh  water,  not  being  able 
to  keep  their  sluices  ruunine  more  than  one-third  of  tbe  time. 


Fio.  >.— Tbe  b«iub  at  Gold  Blaflk,  loekinK  Mnitb. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  California  Academy  of  Sciences  Mr.  A.  W. 
Chase,  of  tbe  United  States  Coast  Survey,  read  a  paper  descriptive  of 
these  bluffs,  and  presented  drawings  showing  a  general  view  of  tbe 
mining-ground  and  sections  of  the  bluff.  1  copy  an  excellent  report  of 
bis  paper  from  tbe  Mining  and  Scientific  Press : 

Hb  dcHcribcs  tlie  ccMut-lioo,  coiniug  from  the  north  afti^r  lenviog  tliu  Klamatb  Hiver, 
as  beiDK  (txtrenie)y  brokoo  aud  locky.  At  a  poiut  abfint  four  milus  south  of  the  river, 
baiiks  aDil  deposits  of  sand  appear,  although  tho  conJiuenccment  of  the  hlufia  proper 
IB  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  OaseKau  Creek,  aod  seveu  mWea  from  the  Klamath.  Then  for 
niue  milea  there  is  on  almost  unhroken  lice  of  cliH'd,  varying  from  100  to  EUO  feet  iu 
height.  Mauy  of  the  bluffs  aie  absolutely  Tertical,  and  in  some  iustancL-s  arc  over- 
banking.  At  ioiT  \iateT  there  is.a  narrow  beach,  but  trheti  the  tide  ia  full  the  sea 
washes  directly  against  tho  base  of  the  ells',  the  beach  being  then  impassablo.  A 
viuiv  of  tbe  bench  isBhovD  in  Fig.  1  of  oar  engraTlngs. 

The  mountaios  back,  of  which  the  bluSs  form  tho  Boa-escarunieDt,  ore  all  odd  im- 
luense  maos  of  gravel,  of  varying  size  and  distinctly  marked  layers  or  atrotilications. 
10  U 
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This  grcivBl  can  be  traced  acroas  tbo  conntry  Dortbeostwanlly  to  a  point  on  the  Kla- 
matL  Klver,  abont  rliirty  miles  distant,  where  the  same  form  of  deposit  makes  ita  first 
appearance  a*  you  deaceud  the  river. 


In  Fig.  a,  i  iilDam,  B.  jtllowclttji  C,  ypllnw  Kravd:  D.  JaniblnDO:  E,rod  and  yellow  (rravel:  F, 
BODdelDiin  with  vrooil  liinlto^  O.  coarse  fhiI  ernveli  n,  viry  Bco  Uufsh  ErKrnl;  I.  i  ml  lira  tod  und: 
J,  ERivel  Willi  Inm  comoDt ;  K,  MwdBiaiio  vilb  llsulto ;  L.  licich ,  M,  low  voter  nurk. 

As  tbo  bluffs  are  similar,  or  nearly  so,  iu  strati flcation,  we  give  a  cut  (Fig.  2) 
made  from  dra\ringB  by  Mr.  Chiuc,  sbowini^  thu  section  of  the  cliff.  Tbo  height 
of  tbia  cliff  from  low-water  mark  is  alioot  227  feet,  the  sketch  sltowiug  a  vertical  sec- 
tion. The  tbickneBB  of  different  strata  are  by  eetimatioD,  as  Mr.  Cbase  hail  no  avail- 
able moans  of  determining  tbem  with  c:cactnt93.  Commencing  from  the  top,  there  is 
first  a  section  of  10  feet  of  loum  and  then  20  feet  of  yellow  clay;  then  40  feet  of  coarse 
yellow  gravel,  which  covers  a  stratum  of  sandstone  of  brownisb  color,  10  feel  in 
thickiiess.  Next  iu  order  is  .lO  feet  of  red-aod-ycllow  j;ravtl.  Then  comtB  5  feel  of  a 
blue-colored  sandstoiie.  Projecting  from  this  layer  aro  numerous  stomps  and  other 
portions  of  trees  partially  transformed  into  llguito.  Then  there  is  55  feet  of  very 
coaree  red-aud-yellow  gravel,  and  immediately  beneath  it  5  feet  of  very  Riio  bine- 
colored  gravel.  Under  this  is  15  feet  of  indnrnted  sand,  covering  a  stratum  of  10  feet 
of  gravel,  stained  a  deep  red,  probably  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Beneath 
this  is  another  strntum  of  sandstone,  5  feet,  bine  in  color,  with  pieces  of  the  lignite 
befuro  referred  to  projecting  from  it.  Then  5  feet  uiuro  of  blue  sandstone  without  any 
lignite ;  Ihun  7  feet  of  gravelly  beach  to  low-water  mark. 

The  cliff  described  is  at  the  lower  end  of  tbo  bluffs  and  near  the  mining-works. 
The  strata  all  dip  up  to  the  north,  at  an  angle  of  abont  15°,  while  that  at  tbo  north 
end,  although  much  lirokeu,  seems  to  dip  toward  the  south.  Mr.  Cbase  presented 
spceimeuB  of  stratum,  No.  10,  from  the  top,  <u  which,  on  examination,  miea  and  fine 
gold  con  be  detected  with  a  microscope.  Tlie  8|ieciinen  was  a  concretion,  cemented 
together  by  the  oxides  of  iron  on  alai^  iMwIder.  Mr.  Chase  believes  that  it  is  from 
this  stratum  that  the  largest  amount  of  fine  gold  is  obtained. 

Ill  describing  the  method  of  working  the  mines,  he  tajs  that  ho  rode  up  the  beach 
with  the  euporintcndent  of  the  lower  claim,  Jiutt  ^  the  tide  was  turning  to  go  out. 
Tbo  practiced  e^-o  of  the  supcrin  ten  dent  of  the  claim  uote^l  every  indication  of  the 

Ercsunce  of  black  sand.  Alighting'at  aspotatthobase  of  the  cliff,  be  scraped  away  the 
lose  gravel,  and  taking  up  a  shovel-full  of  the  sand  lying  beneath  be  panDcd  it  out  in 
tbelittlespooisof  water  left  by  the  receding  tide.  On  finding  a  "goodprospeet"  bedis- 
patched  a  mesaenger  to  the  works,  and  the  mnle-traio  came  down.  There  are  some  40 
of  thpHo  animnla  euiployodaltogethor,  but  in  the  presout  inutanoe  but  lliof  them  were 
nsed.  Each  mule  carried  a  couple  of  sacks  of  coarse  canvas  attached  to  the  paek-uaddle. 
Each  sack  will  contain  abont  1*25  pounds  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  mule  packing,  there- 
fore, 850  pounds,  nnd  the  train  of  10  carrying  some  4,d00  pounds,  or  two  tous,  at  one 

There  being  no  shafts  nr  tunnels,  timbers  or  pumping  nod  hoisting  machinery,  the 
outlay  for"minc.expenBes''  is  not  quit«  so  great  in  a  black-sand  mine  as  in  one  of  the 
Comstock  mines. 

The  top  gravel  being  stripped  off,  the  nuderlylDg  sand  was  gathered  into  little  pile*. 
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While  the  men  were  thus  cnguged,  the  superintendeDt  invited  Mr.  Chase's  attention  to 
the  appcitrauce  of  ibe  bed-rock,  which  glittered  with  particleM,  and  he  conld  well 
believe  the  storiets  of  the  first  discoverers.  So  exceedingly  fine,  however,  is  the 
character  of  the  gold  that  it  requires  a  much  larger  quantity  of  these  particles  to 
make  a  cent  in  value  than  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject  would  suppose.  After  the 
sand  had  been  shoveled  into  little  piles,  the  canvas  sacks  were  taken  from  the  mules 
and  filled.  With  a  word  from  the  driver  each  mule  walked  up  gravely  between  his 
sacks.  On  their  being  placed  on  his  back  he  would  start  off  on  a  trot  for  the  works. 
The  animals  had  to  pass  several  points  where  the  sea  was  breaking  pretty  well  upon 
the  bluff;  when  they  saw  a  heavy  breaker  comlog  in  they  would  face  the  cliff  like 
veterans,  with  firmly-braced  feet  and  drooping  ears,  and  allow  the  water  to  dash  over 
them.  When  the  swell  receded  they  would  start  again  on  their  way.  During  the 
time  Mr.  Chase  was  present  those  mules  made  three  trips,  carrying  up  over  six  tons 
during  a  single  tide. 

On  arrival  at  the  works  the  sand  is  placed  in  an  inclosuro  called  the  '^sand-corral.'* 
A  large  lagoon  near  by  supplies  the  water  for  separation.  A  small  stationary  engine 
and  force-pump  is  in  use.  The  washing  is  done  in  "long  tonis'' with  coppei^plates. 
The  plates  are  first  coated  with  a  layer  of  silver  before  the  quicksilver  is  applied. 
During  the  week  Mr.  Chase  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  w^orks  they  cleaned  up  a  six  or 
seven  days'  run  and  retorted  $1,600  from  the  washing  of  two  machines.  The  succeed- 
ing week  they  cleaned  up  $1,700.  This  yield  comprised  the  gold  from  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  rich  deposit  spoken  of. 

As  the  experience  of  the  successive  proprietors  of  this  extraordinary  gold-mine  goes 
to  prove  that  immediately  after  a  heavy  cave  or  slide  of  the  banks,  the  beaches 
are  richer  and  its  gold  coarser,  it  seems  strange  that  np  to  the  present  time  no  artifi- 
cial means  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  blasting  down  the  cliffs  or  undermining 
them  by  hydraulic  process  to  increase  the' yield  of  gold.  The  sea,  working  ceaselessly 
night  aMd  day,  is  the  great  natural  separator,  and  man  has  but  to  gather  the  results  of 
its  tireless  work.  Many  ideas  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  possibility  of  gold  in  quan- 
tities and  coarser  in  character,  being  found  beyond  the  line  of  surf;  predicated  on  the 
fact  that  it,  in  conjunctionwith  black  sand,  has  been  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  by  the  leads  of  sailing-vessels.  Several  expeditions  have  been  fitted 
ont  from  this  port  to  procure  this  sand  by  means  of  diving  apparatus,  &.C.,  but  none 
of  them  were  successful. 

Two  or  three  facts  can  be  taken  in  conj unction  to  form  an  idea  on  th i^ubject.  The  first 
is  that  the  gold  evidently  comes  from  the  bluffs.  This  no  one  can  doubt  after  once  view- 
ing them.  The  second,  that  after  caves  the  gold  obtained,  is  much  coarser  in  charac- 
ter. The  third,  that  it  is  only  after  a  continued  succession  of  swells  that  cut  the  beach 
at  an  angle  that  the  rich  sands  are  found.  When  the  surf  breaks  square  on,  let  the 
storm  bo  ever  so  heavy,  it  simply  loads  the  beaches  with  gravel.  The  fourth,  that  no 
one  witnessing  the  power  of  the  surf,  breaking  as  it  does,  with  no  rocky  headlands, 
points  or  rocks  to  deaden  it,  can  doubt  that  it  must  have  an  immense  grinding  force. 
From  these  facts  Mr.  Chase  believes  that  the  gold  follows  the  first  two  or  three  lines 
of  breakers,  and  will  never  be  found  in  paying  quantities  bej'on'd. 

Mr.  Chase  sent  t'»  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  specimens  of  the  sands  of  Gold  Bluff,  and  that 
gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  sands,  says:  "The  red  grains  in  the  sand  are  garnets. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  deposit  dates  partly  from  the  close  of  the  glacial  era ; 
that  is,  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  early  part  of  the  ChampTain  Period 
when  floods  and  gravel  depositions  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  partly  from  the 
later  part  of  the  Cnamplain  Period  when  the  floods  were  but  partially  abated,  yet  the 
depositions  were  more  quiet." 

TRINITY  COUNTY. 

This  cooDty  lies  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State,  and  until 
recently  has  been  difficult  of  access.  It  has  therefore  not  been  as  fully 
noticed  in  my  former  reports  as  its  merits  as  a  field  for  mining  operations 
would  warrant.  Dr.  Henry  Degroot  visited  this  portion  of  the  gold- 
fields  of  California  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  has  furnished  the  following 
description  of  its  situation  and  rescources : 

Trinity  County  derives  its  name  from  the  principal  river  flowing 
through  it,  which  latter  was  so  called  by  the  first  whites  who  entered 
the  country,  under  the  impression  that  it  emptied  into  Trinidad  Bay,  as 
laid  down  on  the  old  Spanish  charts  of  the  coast.  Situate  so  remote 
from  the  great  centers  of  information  and  business,  and,  until  recently, 
so  difficult  of  approach,  less  has  been  known  of  this  section  of  country 
than  of  any  other  important  mining-district  in  the  State. 
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Trinity  Connty  covers  an  area  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
square  niiles^  being  a  little  over  eighty  miles  long,  from  north  to  south, 
and  thirty  miles  wide.  The  Trinity,  Scott,  and  Salmon  River  Mountains, 
with  their  spurs  and  outlying  ridges,  cover  almost  the  whole  county. 
These  mountains  are  composed  mainly  of  granite  and  gold-bearing  slates, 
many  of  their  foothills  and  lower  slopes  being  made  up  wholly  of  aurif- 
erous gravel.  At  numerous  points  they  rise  to  an  elevatioii  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feet,  the  highest  peaks  being  fully  G,O0O  feet  above  the 
level  of  Weaver  Basin,  which  has  an  altitude  of  2,162  feet.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  snow  lies  on  the  higher  portions  of  these  mountains  through- 
out the  year.  The  views  obtained  here,  both  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  of  the  distant  mountain-scenery,  are  very  grand.  On  the 
road  in  from  Shasta  we  have  two  noted  peaks  standing  oil'  a  little  to  the 
south,  the  more  easterly  of  these,  Shasta  Bally,  being  6,375,  and  the 
other,  Yella  Bally,  7,641  feet  high,  while  across  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  Lassen's  Peak,  flanked  by  several 
lofty  buttes,  lifts  itself  to  a  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet.  To  the 
north  is  seen  Mount  Shasta,  still  more  lofty,  and  in  its  vastness  appear- 
ing close  at  hand,  though  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away.  Usually 
the  mountain,  a  huge  cone,  is  covered  with  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow 
for  a  distance  of  several  thousand  feet  below  its  summit. 

The  Trinity  River,  which  rises  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
runs  first  nearly  south,  then  west,  and  fiually  bending  round  to  the 
north,  after  pursuing  its  course  in  that  direction  for  fifty  miles  or  more, 
falls  into  the  Klamath.  This  river  has  a  north  and  a  south  fork,  the 
latter  having  a  large  arm  called  the  Hay-Fork.  The  main  river  is  some- 
times termed  the  Middle  Fork.  These  streams,  with  their  numerous 
tributaries,  cut>  the  entire  surface  of  the  country  into  high  ridges  and 
deep  caiions,  nearly  all  the  flat  or  arable  land  in  the  county  being  con- 
fined to  some  narrow  strips  along  the  principal  streams.  Owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  mountains,  the  snow,  which  falls  in  great  depth,  is  apt 
to  lie  for  a  long  time,  keeping  up  the  streams,  and  thus  aftbrding  water 
for  mining  purposes  until  late  in  the  summer;  many  of  the  creeks  that 
head  in  the  higher  ranges  carry  several  thousand  inchesof  water  through- 
out the  season.  In  this  particular  the  county  is  favored  beyond  most 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

Weaverville,  the  county-seat,  is  the  only  town  of  considerable  size. 
Nearly  all  the  business  of  the  county  is  transacted  at  this  place,  it  being 
connected  with  the  lending  mining-camps  by  means  of  good  pack-trails 
or  wagon-roads,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  coming  here  for  their  sup- 
plies. From  this  point,  therefore,  most  of  the  gold-dust  ])roduced  in  the 
country  has  always  been  shipped.  At  one  time  these  shipments  were 
enormous,  having,  for  a  while,  averaged  between  four  and  five  million 
dollars  per  annum.  Lately  they  have  amounted  to  only  about  $1,500,000. 
The  total  value  of  the  bullion  sent  out  from  this  place  is  estimated  at 
$65,000,000,  some  placing  the  sum  as  high  as  $70,000,000— the  whole  of 
it  the  product  of  Trinity  County.  • 

The  topography  of  the  county  presents  a  peculiar  system  of  mount- 
ains, streams,  and  lakes.  A  glance  at  a  map  of  this  portion  of  Califor- 
nia shows  the  main  Trinity  River  entering  the  county  at  its  northeastern 
corner,  whence  it  flows  south  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
gohi-bearing  lands,  when  it  curves  round,  and  running  toward  the  north- 
west passes  out  of  the  connty.  The  quantity  of  water  carried  by  this 
stream  and  its  numerous  confluents  varies  with  the  season.  Having 
but  little  fall,  the  main  stream  flows  with  a  moderate  current.  Its  tribu- 
taries, however,  are  all  very  rapid,  some  of  them  having  an  average 
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descent  of  more  than  200  feet  to  the  mile.  All  the  forks  and  larger 
branches  of  this  river  are  separated  from  each  other  by  mouutaiu-ritlges, 
their  lower  slopes  composed  of  slates  covered  with  beds  of  auriferous 
gravel,  their  upper  portions  consisting  wholly  of  granite.  These  ridges 
are  lofty,  some  of  them  reaching  an  altitude  of  more  than  8,000  feet. 
Their  upper  slopes  are  precipitous — often  mere  cliffs  of  bleached  and 
naked  granite.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  they  are  timbered  almost 
to  the  top.  Their  sides  are  deeply  eroded  with  canons,  which,  becom- 
ing the  receptacles  of  the  drifted  snow,  hold  the  water  in  reserve  until 
late  in  the  summer.  At  a  number  of  i>oints  these  mountains  spread  out 
into  plateaus  or  basins  near  their  summit^s.  In  these  depressions  occur 
little  lakes,  all  very  deep,  and  some  of  th,em  covering  several  hundred 
acres.  In  these  lakes  many  of  the  larger  streams  take  their  rise,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  suited  to  the  purpose  have  been  secured  for  reser- 
voirs. By  damming  up  their  outlets,  which  can  be  done  at  small  expense, 
their  capacities  can  be  increased  many  fold,  insuring  steady  water  to 
the  ditches  fed  by  them  nearly  the  year  round.  With  these  bountiful 
sources  of  water-supply,  and  with  the  gold-bearing  material  so  prolific, 
plentiful,  and  favorably  situated,  we  have  here  the  conditions  for  a  large 
and  general  success  in  this  branch  of  mining.  Even  the  most  extended 
ditches  will  not  require  to  be  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  in 
length,  while  in  most  cases  they  will  need  to  be  not  more  than  half  that 
long.  Of  the  ditches  constructed  there  is  scarcely  one  having  a  linear 
extent  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  majority  of  them  ranging  from  three  to  ten 
miles  in  length,  with  water-candying  capacities  proportionally  restricted. 
The  auriferous  deposits  which  now  constitute  the  principal  basis  of 
mining  comprise  three  classes:  the  mountain-gulches,  the  benches  and 
higher  bars  along  the  rivers,  and  the  batiks  or  hills  of  gravel  lying  far- 
ther back  between  the  larger  streams  and  the  mbuntains.  The  first  ot 
these  are  nearly  exhausted ;  the  second  class,  which  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  gold  now  gathered,  is  rich  and  easily  worked,  the  gravel 
varying  from  20  to  00  feet  in  depth,  being  loose,  free  from  large  bowl- 
ders, and  readily  run  off.  Sometimes  the  water  used  for  washing  is 
raised  by  means  of  wheels  placed  in  the  river  and  turned  by  the  currents. 
Oftener,  however,  it  is  brought  from  the  adjacent  mountain-ravines 
through  small  ditches,  the  head  being  always  feeble  and  the  supply 
usually  running  low  before  midsummer.  These  benches  are  very  ex- 
tensive, reaching  along  the  main  river  for  miles  at  a  stretch,  sometimes 
two  or  three  tiers  high,  and  will  afford  profitable  mining  for  a  great 
many  years.  With  the  exception  of  providing  water,  they  are  attended 
with  but  little  expense  or  trouble.  The  tailings  are  run  into  the  river, 
where  the  accumulations  of  the  season  before  are  swept  away  with  each 
recurring  stage  of  high  water,  preventing  thereby  any  permanent  col- 
lection of  waste  matter  at  the  discharging  end  of  the  sluices.  In 
the  third  class  of  deposits,  however,  the  large  and  enduring  wealth 
of  Trinity  rests,  and  it  is  these  that  will  give  to  this  county  prominence 
as  a  hydraulic  region  over  every  other  in  the  State.  Nowhere  else  has 
such  a  depth  of  pay -gravel  been  met  with  as  here.  In  the  central  and 
more  southerly  counties  beds  having  a  thickness  of  200  or  300  feet  are 
considered  r<;markable.  AJ:  all  the  great  hydraulic  centers  of  Placer, 
Yuba,  and  Nevada  Counties,  the  average  depth  is  considerably  short  of 
200  feet.  This  is  much  less  than  the  asceiptained  thickness  of  the  de- 
posits of  many  localities  in  Trinity  County.  In  some  places  the  depth 
of  gravel  is  believed  to  be  GOO  or  800  feet,  and  there  are  points  where 
the  absence  of  bed-rock  in  the  intersecting  caiions  seems  to  indicate  a 
still  greater  depth  than  this.    Along  the  easterly  base  of  the  mountains 
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that  separate  the  Xorth  Fork  from  the  main  Trinity  the  canons  cat  the 
gravel-ranges  to  a  depth  of  1,600  feet  without  anywhere  disclosing 
along  their  sides  the  bed-rock;  namerons  shafts  sunk  on  the  ridges 
above  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  having  also  failed  to  reveal 
any  signs  of  its  presence  there. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  these  deposits  consists  in  their  entire 
freedom  frop  volcanic  flows,  ashes,  or  other  igneous  matter,  such  as  has 
frequently  elsewhere  rendered  the  working  of  the  gravel  exceedingly 
troublesome,  and  very  often  wholly  impracticable.  By  the  absence 
here  of  pipe-clay  and  sand — the  former  a  difiQcnlt  stuff  to  get  rid  of,  and 
both  barren  of  gold — the  miner  is  relieved  of  another  source  of  perplex- 
ity' and  hinderance.  When  it  comes  to  be  run  off  to  a  lower  level  than 
has  yet  been  reached  it  is  possible  that  the  gravel  here  will  occur 
in  a  more  indurated  or  cemented  form ;  though  as  yet  nothing  so  im- 
pacted has  been  encountered  as  to  require  the  use  of  powder  to  break 
it  up.  So,  also,  it  may  come  to  pass  when  washing  has  been  extended 
to  much  greater  depths  that  the  rim-rock  formation  will  present  itself, 
making  the  construction  of  bed-rock  tunnels  a  necessity.  As  yet  these 
rocky  rims  of  the  old  river-channels  have  nowhere  been  reached. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  deep  gravel-banks  here  remains  to  be  no- 
ted— so  far  as  explored,  they  pay  all  the  way  down,  and  improve  with 
depth  attained.  In  all  the  shafts  sunk  and  pits  washed  out,  no  wholly 
barren  strata  have  been  intersected  or  exposed.  A  good  "  prospect"  can 
be  obtained  everywhere,  even  upon  the  surface ;  a  pan  of  gravel  taken 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills  never  fails  to  give  the  "color."  Vertically 
measured,  every  inch  in  the  shafts  sunk  shows  gold — always  a  number 
and  sometimes  many  small  particles  to  the  pan.  The  showing  made 
almost  anywhere  on  top  of  tlie  ground  here  would  be  considered  a  fair 
shaft  "prospect"  in  most  of  the  old  districts,  while  the  <lirt  removed  at 
considerable  depths  is  often  rich  enough  to  pay  i'or  drifting. 

Only  along  the  deeper  ravines  and  at  the  few  points  where  they  abut 
on  the  rivers  and  larger  streams  have  these  high  gravel-ranges  ^een 
much  worked.  Wherever  washing  has  been  done,  however,  the  returns 
have  been  liberal  and  often  very  large,  despite  the  careless  modes  of 
conducting  it  and  the  imperfect  style  of  ai)paratus  employed.  Only 
while  the  water  lasts — and  that,  with  their  few  and  inferior  ditches,  is 
not  long — do  the  miners  thinkof  making  any  serious  exertions.  So  gen- 
erously do  their  claims  pay  that  the  most  of  them  are  enabled  to  earn 
enough  during  this  period  to  carry  them  through  the  year,  and  gen- 
erally leave  a  haudsome  surplus  besides.  They  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  either  quicksilver,  the  undercurrent,  or  any  other  means 
for  saving  the  fine  gold,  which,  having  been  suffered  to  go  off  with  the 
tailings,  has  reduced  their  earnings  considerably  below  what,  with  the 
observance  of  a  little  more  economy  and  thrift,  they  might  have  been. 
But  all  this,  under  the  new  order  ol  things  about  being  inaugurated,  is 
likely  to  meet  with  early  correction. 

Most  of  the  miners  hero  own  several  small  claims,  and  some  of  them 
large  tracts  of  mining-ground,  olten  with  ditches  and  water-franchises. 
Most  of  these  are  held  on  speculation  or  for  sale,  and  as  compared  with 
prices  elsewhere  the  figures  set  upon  them  i^ve  not  extravagant. 

These  gravel-ranges  are  everywhere  cut  at  short  intervals  by  deep 
ravines,  through  whicli  flow  large  and  rapid  streams,  fed  by  the  per- 
petual snows  that  cover  the  mountains  in  which  they  have  their  sources. 
These  ravines  supply  to  almost  every  claim  a  good  working-face  and  at 
the  same  time  ample  fall  and  outlet  for  the  escape  of  tailings.  The 
mountains  stand  so  immediately  over  the  gravel-belts  that  short  and 
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inexpensive  ditches  suffice  to  bring  water  npou  the  ground  to  be  wiished, 
delivering  it  genersUly  ander  a  greater  head  than  can  with  safety  or  ad- 
vantnge  be  fully  availed  of. 

Several  important  projects  for  utilizing  water  and  working  large  areas 
of  proven  ground  are  now  in  progress.  Among  these  is  the  McGillivary 
Company's  works.  This  property  embraces  an  extensive  and  ricb  area 
of  the  terraced  bars  on  the  river,  a  large  ditcli,  with  valuable  water-fran- 
chise, and  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land.  Atkins  &  Lowden 
also  own  twenty  miles  of  ditch,  with  a  capacious  system  of  reservoirs, 
insuring  a  water-supply  during  the  whole  .\ear.  Other  ditches  are  pro- 
jected for  bringing  the  waters  of  Canon  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  and  its 
tributaries  upon  Oregon  Divide  and  the  benches  along  the  main  Trinity, 
a  group  of  lakes  lying  under  Mount  Bally  and  other  tall  peaks  of  the 
range  being  used  as  feeders.  The  Loveridge  Canal,  a  bold  and  costly 
scheme,  contemplates  the  conveyance  of  a  large  volume  of  water  across 
a  mountain-gorge  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep,  by  means  of  de- 
pressed iron  pipes.  The  Davidson  Flume,  projected  on  a  larger  scale 
than  any  other  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  being  12  feet  high 
and  1.6  feet  wide,  is  another  work  of  much  local  interest.  This  flume 
has  for  its  object  the  running  off  of  the  water  and  tailings  from  the 
Weaver  B<>sin,  and  will  greatly  benefit  a  large  community  of  miners, 
besides  enriching  the  owners,  should  it  result  in  the  final  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  proposed.  Other  enterprises  arc  projected  looking  to 
the  same  end,  as  well  as  some  of  minor  imx>ortance,  already  well  ad- 
vanced toward  completion. 

Although  i)lacer-mining  was  commenced  here  as  early  as  1849,  on  the 
bars  of  the  Trinity  Kiver,  and  has  been  prosecuted  ou  a  small  scale 
since  that  time,  the  surface  has  merely  been  skimmed  over,  and  the 
deep  placers  have  not  been  attacked  with  the  ap[>liances  in  use  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  Staie.  A  year  or  two  since  a  number  of  hydraulic 
miners,  old  residents  of  Placer  and  Nevada  Counties,  learning  of  the 
good  openings  presented  here  for  that  style  of  washing,  came  to  Trin- 
ity, and  having  looked  about  and  l)e(X)me  satisfied  with  the  ap[)earance 
of  things,  proceeded  to  obtain  interest,  by  purchase  and  location,  in 
mining-grounds,  water-rights,  &c.,  severail  of  them  taking  up  their 
abode  here.  These  men,  with  their  greater  experience  and  more  ad- 
vanced ideas,  were  not  lung  in  introducing  the  improved  apparatus 
and  modes  of  operating  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  use  of  these  since  obtained,  that  the  ])roduct  of 
gold-dust  has  already  been  sensibly  increased,  and  every  description  of 
mining  property  is  much  enhanced  in  value.  To  illustrate  this  point 
more  fully,  it  may  be  remarked  that  eighteen  months  ago  the  style  of 
nozzle  known  as  the  Little  Giaht,  by  far  the  most  efifective  in  use,  had 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  here;  the  old-fashioned  pipe  and,  very 
often,  the  canvas  hose  being  still  employed,  while  much  of  the  hydraulic 
washing  done  consisted  simply  of  ground-sluicing.  Now  there  are  over 
forty  of  these  implements  at  work  in  the  county,  and  the  number  will 
be  more  than  doubled  the  present  season.  Until  recently  the  under- 
current, the  most  complete  gold-saving  device  yet  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  Ijydraulic  washing,  was  a  stranger  here,  while  the  use  of 
quicksilver  was  almost  unknown,  not  a  hundrecVfiasks  having  as  yet  ever 
been  consumed  in  the  county,  fhe  non-employment  of  these  new  aids 
and  inventions,  elsewhere  deemed  indispensable  to  success,  was  due  not 
so  much  to  an  ignorance  of  their  existence  or  any  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  earlier  introduction  as  to  the  fact  that  the  miners  here 
were  able  to  realize  good  wages  without  recourse  to  this  class  ol  auxil- 
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iaries.  In  the  high  beuehes  along  the  river  and  in  the  deep  banks  of 
hydraulic  giavel,  all  found  good  pay-diggings  after  the  deposits  on  the 
low  bars  and  along  the  gulches  had  been  exhausted.  Hence  the  entire 
population,  aided  only  by  the  crude  methods  and  appliances  of  the 
earlier  day,  have  been  able  to  earn  much  higher  wages  than  the  aver- 
age throughout  the  other  mining-districts  of  the  State.  For  the  same 
reason  the  construction  of  more  and  larger  ditches,  as  well  as  other 
works  designed  to  facilitate  mining  operations,  has  been  neglected. 

But  all  this  is  about  to  be  changed :  with  the  advent  of  more  experi- 
enced and  energetic  miners,  new  implements  and  apparatus  have  been 
brought  into  use,  and  new  enterprises  set  on  foot.  The  neglected  water- 
franchises,  including  reservoir-sites,  lakes,  and  running  streams,  have 
been  taken  up  and  secured.  Thousands  of  acres  of  auriferous  gravel 
have  been  located,  and  much  of  it  patented.  Ditches  of  extra  larg^e 
capacity  have  been  projected,  surveyed,  and,  in  some  ca^es,  graded  and 
partially  excavated.  Prospecting  shafts  have  been  sunk,  roads  have 
been  built,  and  within  a  single  year  more  than  40,000  feet  of  heavy  iron 
pipe  have  been  laid  down,  the  whole  of  this  advance  having  been  accotu- 
plished  in  less  than  one  year  and  a  half.  And  yet  the  era  of  progress 
has  but  just  commenced.  For  years  to  come  preliminary  work  must  be 
active  here. 

The  auriferous  quartz-veins  of  Trinity  County  have  received  as  yet 
but  little  development  or  attention. 

.Trinity  Centre. — Trinity  Centre  is  a  small  town  situated  near  Trinity 
Eiver,  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Weaverville.  There  is  a  considerable 
area  of  good  mining-ground  and  some  excellent  farming-land  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  mines  in  this  vicinity  have  always  paid  well,  and 
still  richly  remunerate  the  six  or  eight  companies,  employing  some  fifty 
hands,  who  continue  to  work  them.  There  are  many  deep  ravines  in 
this  section,  which  afford  a  good  deal  of  water  early  in  the  season,  but 
do  not  hold  out  long.  This  place  has  received  an  accession  of  miners 
from  the  older  and  more  central  counties,  and  is  likely  soon  to  regain 
something  of  its  former  prestige.  , 

In  what  is  known  as  the  Strope  Creek  country,  located  a  short  dis- 
tance southwest  of  Trinity  Centre,  we  find  a  very  active  mining  locality. 
This  district  comprises  the  region  lying  along  and  adjacent  to  the  east 
branch  of  Stewart's  Fork  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  Coffee,  Musquito, 
Strope,  and  Digger  Creeks  are  the  principal — with  Eidgville,  near  the 
junction  of  Digger  Creek  and  the  East  Branch,  for  its  central  mining- 
camp.  The  principal  property  hero  is  that  of  Fred.  Deiner,  who  ba^ 
aggregated  a  sufficient  number  of  claims  to  cover  an  area  of  eleven  hun- 
dred acres.  This  ground  embraces  a  number  of  rich  gulches  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  deep  gravel  banks.  The  proprietor  brings  water 
upon  his  claims  through  two  short  ditches,  the  one  8Ui)plied  by  the  East 
Branch  of  Stewart's  Fork  and  the  other  by  Strope  Creek.  These 
ditches,  though  small,  have,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  their  grade,  a 
large  capacity,  carrying  when  full  about  5,000  inches  each.  Last  fall 
Mr.  Deiner  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  Craig  "  Little  Giant,"  hav- 
ing before  operated  with  the  old-fashioned  pipe  and  canvas  hose,  in  the 
use  of  which  but  a  comparatively  small  volume  and  feeble  head  of  water 
could  be  employed.  Several  smaller  claims  are  being  worked  here  with 
excellent  results,  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  district  amount- 
ing to  about  fifty.  The  ravines  in  this  vicinity  have  always  been  noted 
for  their  yield  of  coarse  gold.  A  year  or  two  since  a  son  of  Mr.  Van 
Maitre,  who  occupies  a  farm  at  the  mouth  of  Stewart's  Fork,  picked  up 
a  piece  of  gold  near  Eidgville  worth  $2,000.    Last  fall  a  ten-pound  lump 
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'  was  found  in- the  same  neigbborbood,  and  the  finding  of  pieces  worth 
from  $300  to  $600  and  $800  is  not  infrequent.  Only  the  center  of  the 
gnlches  and  ravines  here  has  been  washed  out^  their  higher  banks  and 
the  deep  gravel-beds  having,  as  yet,  been  but  slightly  exploited.  Not 
a  tithe  of  the  gold  originally  contained  in  the  ground  has  been  taken 
out.  Between  Ridgville  and  Trinity  Centre,  and  even  farther  up,  there 
are  a  great  many  high  bars  and  benches  along  the  river  that  have  been 
but  little  worked — some  of  them  scarcely  touched — ^notwithstanding 
they  are  known  to  be  rich,  and  wat^r  could  easily  be  brought  upon  most 
of  them. 

Stewards  Fork  and  its  tributaries. — ^This,  next  to  the  main  North  Fork, 
is  the  largest  westerly  confluent  of  Trinity  River,  this  stream  below  its 
principal  branches  carrying  more  than  2^0,000  inches  of  water  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  main  chain  of  mount- 
ains that  strikes  centrally  across  the  county,  its  upper  sources  consist- 
ing of  several  small  lakes  situated  in  basin-like  depressions  near  the 
summit  of  the  range.  The  streams  that  lie  within  the  auriferous  gravel- 
belt  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  although  their  channels 
have  eveiywhere  been  washed  out,  there  are  still  very  extensive  hy- 
draulic diggings  along  them,  the  gravel-banks  that  they  cut  being  the 
deepest  in  the  country.  Of  tne  water  running  in  Stewart's  Fork  and 
its  branches,  the  Atkins  and  Lowden  Ditch  Oompany  have  appropria- 
ted 10,000  inches,  the  Loveridge  Ditch  Company  having  appropriated 
from  the  main  fork  about  6,000  inches.  At  its  lowest  stages  this  stream 
furnishes  ft'om  three  to  four  thousand  inches  of  water.  The  belt  of  gold- 
bearing  gravel  lying  between  Stewart's  Fork  and  Bush  Creek,  the  next 
considerable  stream  south  of  it,  would  appear  from  the  ravines  that  in- 
tersect and  the  shafts  sunk  upon  it  to  possess  the  extraordinary  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet.  It  has  never  been  bottomed,  however,  and 
it  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  something  less  than  this.  This  gravel 
prospects  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  yield  munificent  re- 
turns UDder  hydraulic  washing.  The  Atkins  and  Lowden  Company 
having  completed  the  survey  and  grading  of  a  ditch,  will  commence  the 
work  of  construction  in  the  coming  month  of  March^  it  being  their  in- 
tention to  have  the  first  seven  miles  of  it  completed  and  the  company's 
ground  opened  and  outfitted  early  in  the  summer  of  1874.  This 
section,  which  will  not  at  first  be  made  to  the  full  size,  will,  when  built, 
bring  in  the  water  of  Owen's  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Stewart's  Fork,  car- 
rying about  2,000  inches.  With  this  the  company  will  be  able  to  thor- 
oughly prospect  its  ground  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  possible 
with  the  next  earnings  realized  to  go  on  next  year  and  enlarge  this  sec- 
tion, and  build  the  remaining  thirteen  miles,  constructing  the  whole  on 
the  scale  originally  projected,  10  feet  wide  on  top,  7J  on  the  bottom, 
and  5  feet  deep.  As  the  ditch  will  have  a  uniform  and  pretty  steep 
grade  all  the  way,  this  will  give  it  capacity  to  carry  fully  10,000  inches, 
a  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  commanded  from  March  till  August, 
with  nearly  half  as  much  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Buckeye  Ridge^  BoaWs  Hill,  and  Rush  Creek, — At  a  p6int  about  six 
miles  south  of  Stewart's  Fork,  Rush  Creek,  a  considerable  stream,  en- 
ters the  Trinity  from  the  west.  The  diggings  along  the  stream  paid 
large  profits  in  the  early  times,  and  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  rich 
gravel.  But  this  stream,  not  heading  like  most  of  the  other  main 
branches  of  the  Trinity  in  the  high  Sierras,  has  but  little  fall,  and  as  a 
consequence  is  already  much  filled  up  with  tailings;  nor  can  it  be 
worke<l  to  advantage  by  the  hydraulic  process  until  a  long  tail-flume 
shall  have  been  constructed  lor  carrying  off  these  accumulations. 
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Between  Stewart's  Fork  and  llasb  Greek,  abutting  on  tbe  river  and 
extending  five  or  six  miles  toward  the  west,  is  a  vast  aceninulution  of 
gold-bearing  gravel  known  as  Buckeye  Etdge.  The  auriferons  material 
here  covers  several  thousand  acres,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
from  two  or  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  For  the  few 
hundred  feet  that  it  has  been  explored  by  means  of  shafts,  the  mass 
consists  of  gravel,  prospecting  well  in  fine  gold.  The  easterly  end  of 
Buckeye  Bidge,  where  it  borders  on  the  river,  is  known  as  Boaii's  Hill, 
a  spot  noted  for  the  large  amount  of  gold  it  has  for  many  years  pro- 
duced and  is  still  turning  out.  Moat  of  the  washing  heretofore  done 
has  been  by  ground-sluicing,  nothing  like  a  genuine  hydraulic  appara- 
tus having  been  placed  on  the  claim.     . 

Lewiston  and  Grass  Valley  Creek^  and  Indian  Creek. — Lewiston  is  a 
hamlet  on  the  east  side  of  the  Trinity,  one  mile  above  the  month  of 
Eush  Creek.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  good  farming-land  in  the 
neighborhood;  an<l  this  place  was  once  the  nucleus  of  a  very  prosperous 
mining-district.  There  are  still  a  number  of  claims  working,  with  some 
wing-damming  and  river-bed  operations  carried  on  along  the  Trinity, 
both  above  and  below  the  town.  Grass  Valley  Creek,  a  stream  coming 
from  the  northeast,  falls  into  the  river  a  little  below  Lewiston.  There  is 
a  large  amount  of  good  pay-gravel  along. this  creek,  the  principal  claim 
being  owned  by  the  Frey  Brothers,  who  have  constructed  a  ditch,  com- 
mencing some  nine  miles  above  their  ground,  for  bringing  water  upon  it. 
Their  claim  covers  three  hundred  acres,  the  gravel,  which  is  rich  and  easily 
washed,  being  from  80  to  125  feet  deep.  This  property  has  been  lea.sed 
by  Atkins  &  Lowden,  who,  having  fitted  it  up  in  good  shape,  are  now 
running  two  "Little  Giants'*  upon  it.  Six  miles  below  Grass  Valley 
Creek,  and  upon  the  same  side  of  the  river,  comes  in  Indian  Creek,  car- 
rying in  the  spring  and  summer  about  2,000  inches  of  water.  Like  all 
these  branches  of  the  Trinity,  the  bed  of  the  stream,  invariably  rich, 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  out.  But  there  still  remain  good  mines  on 
the  higher  bars  on  each  side,  and  extending  up  the  stream  for  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Weaver  Creek, — This  stream  enters  the  Trinity  from  the  north,  two 
miles  below  the  foregoing,  dmining  with  its  two  main  branches  and 
their  tributaries  the  circular  valley  known  as  Weaver  Basin.  Here, 
near  the  center  of  the  basin,  six  miles  from  Trinity  River,  and  one 
mile  above  the  junction  of  the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  creek,  is 
situated  Weaverville,  the  county-seat  and  center  of  what  w»s  formerly 
one  of  the  richest  mining-districts  in  the  State.  Every  gulch  and  stream 
making  into  this  basin,  including  the  main  creek  and  its  branches, 
abounded  in  gold.  The  surface-diggings  have  been  nearly  exhausted ; 
but  there  still  remains  in  this  basin  a  large  body  of  rich  gravel,  with 
which  little  has  been  done,  or  ever  can  be  done,  until  means  are  devised 
for  effecting  its  drainage,  the  natural  fall  of  Weaver  Creek,  its  only 
outlet,  being  insufficient  to  carry  off*  and  discharge  the  tailings  into  the 
river.  This  gravel  has  been  thoroughly  prospected,  at  many  i>oints, 
with  excellent  results.  A  shaft  was  sunk  near  the  head  of  the  basin  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  700  feet,  without  reaching  bed-rock.  It  was  car- 
ried down  in  rich  gravel,  the  gold  generally  being  coarse.  A  number 
of  open  pits  have  been  successfully  worked  to  moderate  depths,  being 
freed  of  water  with  steam-pumps.  But  no  extended  system  of  working 
has  been  feasible  here,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the 
water  and  tailings;  nor  can  any  be  introduced  until  this  is  accomplished. 
In  the  hope  of  partially  effecting  this  end,  a  work  known  as  the  David- 
son flume  is  now  being  built  along  Weaver  Creek.    This  structure,  which 
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is  to  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  Trinity  River,  is  16  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  high,  bailt  in  two  compartments,  the  whole  having 
been  constructed  of  massive  material  and  in  the  most  sabstantial  man- 
ner, being  anchored  with  strong  iron  bolts  to  the  bed-rock  where  laid 
down  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  or  otherwise  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Hoods.  About  one  mile  of  the  six  to  be  built  has  been  finished;  and 
the  entire  work  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  ]>ossible.  It  is 
not  expected  that  this  flume  will  be  able  to  carry  oif  more  thnn  a  por- 
tion of  the  surface-water  and  tailings;  but  this  object^if  accomplished, 
will  bring  relief  to  a  great  many  claim-owners  in  tbe  basin,  and  insure 
large  revenues  to  the  pioprietors  of  the  flume,  as  a  great  deal  of  gold 
must  be  caught  in  it,  should  the  fall  prove  sufficient  to  run  off  any  con- 
siderable aniouut  of  this  material.  The  only  manner  in  which  this 
basin  can  be  "bottomed^  is  by  means  of  a  tunnel  extending  from  it 
west  and  opening  on  Oregon  Gulch  or  Trinity  River,  at  a  point  some 
live  or  six  miles  distant;  :i  work  already  in  contemplation.  There  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  surface-washing  going  on  in  this  basin  and  along 
the  creek,  water  being  supplied  chiefly  from  what  are  known  as  the 
East  and  the  West  Weaver  ditches. 

Below  Weaver  Creek  we  have  tbe  following  streams  (omitting  those 
of  less  magnitude)  coming  into  tbe  main  Trinity  from  the  south  and 
west,  viz:  Reading's,  Brown's,  Maxwell's,  Soldier,  Sturtevant,  McKin- 
ney,  and  O'Conner  Creeks.  During  tbe  spring  and  early  sun^mer  they 
carry  from  two  to  three  thousand  inches  of  water  each,  have  a  great 
fall  and  much  good  mining-ground  along  their  banks,  though  the  beds 
of  the  streams  were  long  since  worked  out.  On  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  both  of  which  still  bear  his  name,  tbe  old  pioneer,  Read- 
ing, took  out  large  quantities  of  gold  in  tbe  summer  and  fall  of  1849. 
He  was  the  first  white  man  in  the  country  and  had  fifty  or  sixty  Indians 
in  his  employ.  Three  or  four  small  companies  are  at  work  on  this  creek. 
Most  of  the  water  used  here  is  obtained  from  Paulson  and  Chiistenson's 
ditch,  which  carries  about  1,000  inches,  taken  out  of  the  creek  five  miles 
above'its  mouth. 

Although  there  are  some  excellent  gravel-banks  along  Brown's  Creek, 
but  little  work  is  being  done  here.  Not  half  the  water  running  in  this 
creek,  which  carries,  at  its  fullest,  nearly  2,000  inches,  has  been. brought 
into  use.  A  small  ditch  takes  a  portion  of  it  to  the  river,  across  which 
it  is  passed  through  a  flume  suspended  from  wire  cables  and  used  on  tbe 
opposite  side. 

From  Brown's  to  Maxwell's  Creek  the  river  runs  in  a  steep  canon, 
leaving  little  chance  for  tbe  formation  of  bars.  Maxwell's  Creek  holds 
a  good  '*  pipe-head"  of  water  till  the  1st  of  July  and  about  one-fourth 
as  much  ibr  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  year.  There  is  butlitde  mining  done 
along  it,  though  there  are  some  fine  bars  on  the  river,  upon  which  a  small 
ditch  carries  water,  taken  fiom.  the  creek  three  miles  above  its  mouth. 

On  Soldier's  Creek  Fisher  &  (^o.  have  fitted  up  a  set  of  hydraulic 
claims  in  good  style,  supplying  them  with  two  of  Craig's  "  Little  Giants" 
and  other  modern  improvements.  As  they  use  nearly  all  tbe  wa^'ier 
afforded  by  this  creek  there  is  but  little  other  washing  carried  on 
along  it. 

Sturtevant  Creek  affords  about  1,000  inches  of  water,  which  is  mostly 
used  on  Keno  Flat,  where  there  are  some  first-class  claims. 

McKinney  Creek  gives  onl.v  about  enough  water  for  two  or  three 
sluice-beads  till  June.  This  is  employed  on  tbe  McKinney  claim,  a  very 
rich  piece  of  ground,  but  limited  in  production  by  the  want  of  water. 

O'Conner  Creek  is  a  large  stream,  reaching  the  river  at  a  locality  known 
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as  the  Red  Hill  country,  consisting  of  two  tiers  of  extensive  bencbes, 
noted  for  the  blood-red  color  of  the  gravel  they  contain.  A  good  deal 
of  gold-dust  is  washed  out  here  every  season,  the  water  being  supplied 
by  O'Oonner  Creek. 

Several  miles  farther  down  and  a  little  below  McGillivra.v's  Ranch 
a  small  and  nameless  creek  enters  the  river.  At  its  mouth  lies  a  low 
rich  bar  uf)on  which  a  company  of  Germans  are  making  good  wages 
stripping  oft'  the  top-dirt  and  wheeling  up  the  gravel  and  washing  it  in 
sluices,  water  for  the  purpose  being  raised  by  means  of  a  large,  wheel. 
A  little  below  this  point  a  steep  caiion  sets  in,  preventing  the  ^rmation 
of  bars  along  the  river  tor  several  miles.  Mining  operations  below  this 
are  less  active  and  occur  at4ouger  intervals. 

On  the  northerly  and  easterly  sides  of  the  river  several  important 
mining  localities  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  McGillivray  claims,  already 
alluded  to,  are  now  being  extensively  and  protitably  worked.  The  water 
here  is  mostly  obtained  from  Caiion  Creek,  a  large  stream  flowing  into 
the  Trinity  from  the  north.  On  reaching  the  river  it  is  conducted  iicross 
through  a  massive  iron  x)ipe  resting  on  wire  cables.  The  ditch  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  property,  which  is  a  very  valuable  one,  having  for 
many  years  returned  the  owner  large  net  profits. 

Along  both  Caiion  Creek  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  which 
enters  the  main  river  a  little  below  McGillivray's,  there  still  remains  a 
large  extent  of  good  diggings,  not  one-quarter  of  the  water  at  command 
here  ever  having  been  brought  into  use.  During  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, all  the  unclaimed  water,  a  very  large  umount,  has  been  taken  up 
by  Capt.  George  H.  Atkins  and  his  associates,  who  have  already  sur- 
veyed and  commenced  work  upon  a  system  of  extensive  ditches  and 
reservoirs,  designed  to  utilize  the  supply  in  an  effective  manner,  it  being 
their  intention  to  supply  an  aggregate  of  20,000  inches  to  the  miues 
along  these  streams,  as  well  as  the  main  Trinity  and  the  westerly  slopes 
of  Oregon  Ridge — the  latter  an  immense  field  of  rich  gold-bearing  gravel. 


CHAPTER    II. 

NEVADA. 

The  great  increase  in  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  (principally  silver) 
from  tbis  State  is  chiefly  due  to  the  extraordinary  developments  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  and  to  the  activity  on  a  large  scale  of  the  smelting- works 
at  Eureka.  The  total  product  is  given  by  Mr.  Valentine  as  $35,254,507, 
an  estimate  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  best  that  can  be  made,  though 
in  the  item  of  the  value  of  ores  shipped  out  of  the  State  for  treatment 
it  is  x>erhaps  somewhat  under  the  truth. 

Detailed  accounts  from  the  various  mining-districts  will  be  found 
below.  I  introduce  in  this  place  statistics  prepared  by  the  county  audi- 
tors and  assessors,  and  covering  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 
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Abstract  statenwnifram  the  quarterly  asecssment-rolJs  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  the  several 
ctmntiea  of  ike  State  for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1872. 


Conntiea. 

Qaantitv 
eztracted. 

|l 

Gross  yield. 

V 

Net  yield  or 
valae  upon 
vhich  taxes 
are  levied. 

Total  tax. 

State  tax. 

Coun*y 
tax. 

ISllcn,  nran 

Tons. 

1,471 

2,556 

14,027 

12,916 

5TJ 

99,637 

7,861 

835 

8,150 

904 

71,355 

1,884 

3,576 

Lbi. 

i."74i 

2 

1,075 

502 

"930 
i,'569' 

$56  74 

35  26 

49  81 

107  91 

168  61 

27  65 

33  32 

5  56 

10  31 

19  64 

2  97 

4  50 

5  76 

$83,463  00 

90.179  09 

728, 671  95 

1,  398, 907  25 

96.637  76 

2, 755. 658  94 

261.806  00 

4,658  70 

22,176  35 

17. 770  91 

212,509  54 

8,  478"  00 

20, 610  00 

133,659  20 

26,926  05 

27C,  417  51 

706,039  22 

38.253  99 

1, 004. 126  33 

88.589  80 

465  87 

2,217  63 

4,589  20 

30.C08  46 

4, 710  00 

5,591  00 

$1,144  41 

713  53 

9,331  56 

2it,2S9  39 

1.124  12 

13,061  88 

2,923  46 

15  84 

58  77 

102  91 

918  25 

70  66 

181  71 

$420  74 

336  57 

3,455  22 

9,950  49 

478  17 

12,551  58 

1,107  37 

582 

27  72 

57  37 
382  61 

58  87 
60  88 

$723  67 

HniDbctldt,  ores — 

Lander,  ores 

Lincoln,  ores 

If  ve.  ores 

376  96 

5,876  34 

18,308  90 

745  95 

Storey,  ores 

White  Pine 

Elko,  tailings 

Humboldt,  tailinga . 
Lincoln,  tAiliug« . . . 

Lyon,  tailings 

Storey,  tailings 

Washoe,  tailings.. . 

2,510  30 
1,816  09 

10  02 
31  05 

105  54 
535  64 

11  79 
111  83 

Total 

220,347 

1,819 

5, 701. 527  49 

2,  312, 194  26 

60,066  49 

28, 902  41 

31, 164  08 

Abstract  statement  from  the  quarterly  assessment-rolls  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  the  several 
cofinties  of  the  State  jor  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1872. 


Coontiee. 


Slko,  ores 

Esmeralda,  ores 

Hnmboldt.  ores 

Lander,  ores 

Lincoln,  ores 

Nye.  ores 

Storoy,  ores 

White  Pine,  ores... 
Humboldt,  tailings. 
Lincoln,  tailings . . . 

Lyon,  tailings 

Storey,  tailings  — 
Washoe,  tailings. . . 
White  Pine,  tailings 


Total 212,129 


Quantity 
extractea. 


Tons. 

3,181 

459 

2,605 

18,265 

14,728 

653 

90.951 

2,931 

4,290 

1,690 

52,541 

14,400 

3,531 

1.900 


Lbt. 


1,000 

1,670 

132 

447 

1,572 

1,450 

910 


1,200 


381 


9<& 


$41  71 
89  35 
37  77 
48  65 
95  95 
91  25 
31  32 
34  97 
7  35 
23  80 

3  18 
9  84 

4  83 
3  30 


Gross  yield 
or  valae. 


$132. 

41, 

98. 

688, 

1,408, 

50, 

2,899, 

102, 

31. 

38, 

167, 

HI, 

n, 

6, 


672  99 

057  05 
422  56 
708  f>8 
228  59 
660  45 
021  60 
528  28 
536  00 
5^4  68 
385  61 
743  3.J 
051  05 
270  00 


6, 032, 840  80 


Net  yield  or 
value  upon 
which  taxoM 
are  levieii. 


$50. 

11. 

24, 

128, 

689, 

21. 

1,»0. 

37, 

3. 

7. 

24. 

16. 

1, 

1, 


855  15 
463  30 
419  93 
419  08 
848  48 
509  70 
830  90 
745  02 
468  40 
710  91 
227  09 
274  32 
851  05 
123  60 


2,312,747  S3 


Total  tax. 


$1, 729  07 

401  19 

647  14 

4,297  00 

24, 136  92 

688  31 

19, 512  46 

1, 245  57 

91  90 

273  73 

726  83 

243  81 

60  15 

37  08 


54,091  16 


State  tax, 
$1.25 


$635  69 

143  29 

305  25 

1,605  24 

8, 623  10 

268  86 

16,260  39 

471  81 

43  35 

96  39 

302  85 

203  43 

23  14 

14  05 


28.996  84 


County 
tax. 


$1, 093  38 

257  90 

341  80 

2.691  76 

15, 513  82 

419  45 

3, 252  07 

773  76 

48  55 

177  34 

423  96 

40  38 

37  01 

23  03 


25,094  32 


Abstrtust  statement  from  the  quarterly  assessment-rolls  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  in  the  seo 
eral  counties  of  the  State  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1873. 


Counties. 

Quantity 
extracted. 

Gross  yield. 

Net  yield. 

Total 
tax. 

State 
tax. 

County 
tax. 

Elko,  ona 

Tons. 

1,625 

685 

1,657 

14,792 
1,284 
6.13 
110,085 
1,051 
3,560 
1.606 

39,824 
6,399 
5,000 
2,727 

Lbt. 

i.'ooo" 

1,400 
667 
612 

1,562 

$28  93 

103  13 

31  96 

72  63 

148  24 

90  48 

45  91 

31  67 

8  21 

17  11 

326 

10  95 

1  00 

520 

$46,979  43 

70.697  41 

53,992  00 

1,074,392  05 

190, 607  63 

59.660  45 

5, 054. 903  02 

33. 425  35 

29. 249  00 

27,491  65 

129.984  58 

70, 105  33 

5,000  00 

14. 446  93 

$9.785  88 

23.387  51 

13, 543  50 

453.639  04 

fS,  402  37 

21. 504  70 

3,074,287  71 

12,263  23 

4.774  00 

5,  .390  89 

tf,  618  64 

8,222  23 

5.000  00 

2,000  23 

,   $332  72 
818  55 
406  30 

18, 145  48 

2,430  95 

688  31 

46,114  31 
429  21 
143  22 
205  02 
563  79 
123  33 
175  00 
65  00 

$122  32 

292  34 

169  20 

5, 670  50 

1, 105  29 

968  80 

38^428  60 

153  29 

53  74 

67  38 

220  23 

102  78 

62  50 

25  00 

$210  40 

Esmeralda,  ores 

Humboldtt  ores 

Lincoln,  ores 

Lander,  ores. 

Nye.  ores. 

526  21 

237  01 

12, 474  98 

1,325  66 

419  45 

Storey,  ores 

White  Pine.  ores... 
Humboldt,  taUings. 
Lincoln,  tailings .... 

Lyon,  tailings 

Storey,  tailings 

White  Pine.talUngs 
Washoe^  tailings . . . 

7, 685  71 
275  92 

89  51 
143  24 
343  56 

20  55 
112.50 

40  00 

Total 

100.951 

891 

6, 760, 934  73 

3, 739. 825  83 

70, 651  79 

46,  742  09 

23.009  70 

• 
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AbHract  statement  from  the  quarterly  aadesement-rolls  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mines  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  Utatefor  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1873. 


Coontiea. 


Eureka,  ores 

Eemeralda,  ores 

Nye,  ores 

Lauder,  ores 

Whit^Piiie,  ores. . . 

Store  j7on'8 

Storey,  toiliDgs 

Lincoln,  oreH 

Liucoln,  t^iilings  . . . 

Elko,  ores 

Elko,  tuilinprs 

Ilamboklt,  ores 

Humboldt,  toilings 

Lyon,  tailincs 

Waiboe,  taifings  . . . 

Total 


Quantity 
extracted. 


Tons. 

17, 619 
1,204 
3,391 
1.660 
4.603 
119,440 

14,040 

17, 4S2 
2,011 
1.027 
252 
3.134 
3,080 

47,968 
3,077 


241, 751 


Lbi. 
911 


1,561 
368 
119 
110 


1,258 

i,'o66* 
i.'soo 


837 


oa  o 

©•a 


138  70 

74  52 

81  53 

155  37 

39  94 

57  30 

7  93 

61  23 

15  03 

63  06 

11  11 

25  31 

7  21 

5  53 

5  48 


Gross  yield 
.  or  value. 


$684. 913  84 

89,  747  22 

877,551  3.') 

257. 942  06 

17f,832  00 

0,832,815  52 

111,403  23 

1, 069. 65S;  76 

39,230  53 

102, 534  CO 

2,800  00 

76,  767  64 

23,230  00 

265,476  74 

20,184  30 


10,034,081  79 


Net  yield. 


$138, 

19. 

99, 
123, 

67. 
411, 

12, 
425, 

7. 
49. 

24, 

39, 

3. 


360  10 
564  40 
903  09 
354  05 
900  00 
876  97 
410  32 
113  90 
474  63 

743  rs 

532  00 
721  47 
233  00 
C31  26 

500  00 


5&2, 033  34 


Total 
tax. 


•4,S19  98 

684  76 

2.897  19 

3,392  23 

2,376  50 

70, 178  16 

186  15 

17, 004  54 

299  00 

1, 790  75 

19  15 

741  64 

G6  99 

1,268  85 

115  50 


95, 247  39 


State 
tax. 


II,  729  50 

244  r.5 

l,24ct  79 

1,541  92 

848  75 

50, 148  46 

l.'>5  13 

5,  313  92 

93  4J 

621  79 

6  65 

309  02 

27  91 

495  64 

43  75 


County 

tax. 


$2, 490  43 

440  21 

1,648  40 

1. 850  31 

1,527  75 

10, 029  70 

31  02 

11,690  62 

205  57 

],  168  i'6 

12  50 

432  62 

39  08 

7*3  21 

71  75 


62,  829  21 


32, 412  18 


Summary  showing  the  results  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1872,  and  ending  June  30, 1873 


Counties. 


ORES. 


Elko 

Esmeralda . . 
Eureka*  — 
Humboldt .. 

Lander 

Lincoln  

Nye 

Storey  t 

Wbito  Pine. 


Total. 


TAILINGS. 


Elko 

Humboldt  . 

Linoln 

Lyon 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine 


Total. 


bsoapitulahon. 


Ores 

Tailings 


Total. 


Quantity 
extracted. 


2>m«. 

7,904 

2,34» 
17, 619 

9, 945 
35,836 
57,889 

5,272 

420.113 

16.457 


593,388 


1,087 
13, 080 

6,812 

211,  688 

36,733 

13,511 

6,900 


289,801 


593,388 
389,801 


883,189 


Lbg. 

1,000 


911 
311 
1,114 
1,447 
1,217 
1,560 
1,499 


Gross  yield. 


709 


769 


1,059 
769 


1,838 


1335, 

301, 

684, 

321, 

2.065. 

4, 951, 

493, 

17, 542, 

576, 


6.'>0  02 
501  68 
913  84 
260  29 
930  22 
IbO  65 
910  01 
399  08 
591  63 


1,059       27,173,338  42 


4,  758  70 
105, 191  35 
123,  048  77 
775,  356  50 
331,729  89 
72, 292  28 
11,270  00 


1. 426, 374  29 


37, 173. 338  43 
1, 436, 347  39 


88,  509, 685  91 


Xet  yield  or 
value  upon 
whicb  taxes 
are  levied. 


$144, 

54, 

138. 

92, 

616. 

2.364, 

181, 

9,  391. 

206, 


043  38 
415  21 
360  10 
610  95 
593  01 
641  54 
176  48 
121  91 
498  05 


13, 1&9,  460  63 


997  87 
12, 693  03 
25, 165  63 
112,106  05 
31, 616  87 
13, 942  28 
6,123  60 


302, 645  33 


13, 189, 460  03 
292. 645  33 


13, 393, 195  96 


State  tax. 


$1, 800  54 

680  18 

1. 729  50 

1, 157  63 

7,  707  41 

29, 558  01 

2, 264  68 

117. 3(«J  03 

2,581  22 


164, 868  36 


12  47 
158  69 
314  57 
1,  401  33 
395  21 
174  27 

76  55 


8.533  69 


164. 868  36 
3,533  69 


167. 403  05 


County  tax. 


$3,196  41 
1, 224  32 
3,490  48 
1, 388  48 

10, 754  07 

57,990  33 
3,233  25 

23,  477  78 
4,393  52 


107, 148  6:1 


S3  52 
208  19 
636  69 
2, 076  39 
103  94 
148  76 
247  36 


3.  443  55 


107, 148  63 
a  443  53 


110,593  18 


*  Created  Haroh  30, 1873. 


t  State  tax,  $1.25;  county  tax,  35  cents. 


THE  OOMSTOCK   MINES. 


I  have  again  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  clear  and  trastwortliy 
notes  on  the  development  of  these  important  mines,  to  Mr.  O.  A.  Luck- 
hardt,  now  of  the  Nevada  Metallurgical  Works  at  San  Francisco,  to 
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whose  ability  I  have  had  occasion,  in  former  reports,  to  bear  repeated 
testimony.  Mr.  Lnckhardt  visited  Virginia  City  at  my  request,  and  his 
intimate  acquaintance  wiili  the  history  of  each  of  the  mines  lends 
weight  to  his  conclusions  regarding  them.  But  for  the  delay  which 
has  attended  the  annual  publication  of  these  reports,  the  public  atten- 
tion would  ere  now  have  been  arrested  by  the  striking  fuiiiilment  of 
some  of  the  predictions  in  which  I  have  ventured  to  indulge  concerning 
the  Comstock  lode,  and  for  all  of  which  I  have  had,  besides  my  own 
opinion,  the  better  authority  of  Mr.  Luukhardt^s  judgment. 

During  the  year  1873  only  one  new  development  of  note  was  made  in 
connection  with  the  so-often  described  bodies  of  ore  already  explored 
on  the  Comstock.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  in  detail 
the  occurrence  of  these  bodies,  for  wliich  the  reader  is  referred  to  for- 
mer reports. 

During  the  past  year  extensive  explorations  have  been  carried  on 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  developments  made  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Comstock.  Following  again  the  method  of  description  heretofore 
adopted,  I  commence  at  the  north  end  of  the  lode  and  proceed  south- 
ward. 

I.  The  northern  portion  of  the  vein, — The  12,200  linear  feet  from  the 
Utah  to  the  Chollar  have  developed,  during  the  year,  as  follows: 

1.  The  ore-body  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  found  to  extend  north  into 
the  Utah  mine,  and  has  been  explored  to  the  vertical  depth  of  400  feet, 
showing  the  same  ore  as  the  Sierra  Nevada,  worth  from  $3  to  $18  per 
ton,  (principally  gold.) 

The  Sierra  Nevada  has  been  at  work  on  the  same  body.  The  mill 
being  situated  at  the  mine  facilitates  operations.  No  new  developments 
have  been  made. 

2.  The  Ophir  Company  has  carried  on  explt)rations  from  the  shaft 
eastward  and  southward  from  the  1,400-foot  level  principally,  showing 
the  vein  to  be  over  300  feet  wide.  The  quartz-stringers  and  their  inter- 
sections of  quartzose  material,  intermixed  with  porphyry,  described  in 
last  year's  report,  gave  sufficient  inducement  to  carry  on  explorations 
southward  ^  and  the  result  was  that  about  40  feet  north  of  the  Ophir 
soath  line,  the  apex  of  what  seems  to  be  a  new  ore-body  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  ore,  in  its  character,  is  similar  to  that  found  near  the 
surface  in  former  days,  in  the  old  central  incline,  at  the  vertical  depth 
of  400  feet,  varying  entirely  from  that  ore  which  constituted  the  "third 
ore-body"  of  my  former  rei>orts.  Its  dip  is  apparently  70^  east,  and  its 
pitch  is  decidedly  southward.  Sufficient*  explorations  have  not  as  yet 
been  made  to  permit  si>eculation  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  its 
merit. 

3.  The  ground  adjoining  the  Ophir  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  Best  and 
Belcher,  known  as  the  Virginia  Consolidated,  (excluding  the  Central 
ground,)  has  been  divided  into  two  distinct  companies.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  Virginia  Consolidated,  including  the  Central,  California, 
and  Central  No.  2,  i^  now  known  as  the  California  Consolidated.  The 
ground  south  of  this,  to  the  Best  and  Belcher,  constitutes  the  Virginia 
Consolidated.  The  developments  made  through  the  1,465-foot  level  of 
the  Ophir  promises  well  for  the  Caliibrnia  Consolidated  Company's 
ground;  and  explorations  are  carried  on  through  the  Ophir  Company's 
ground  to  investigate  it. 

4.  The  developments  described  in  last  year's  report  in  the  1,400  linear 
feet  extending  from  the  Central  to  the  Gould  and  Curry,  made  by  the 
Virginia  Consolidated  Company  on  its  1,167-foot  level,  and  constituting 
at  that  time  already  a  noteworthy  feature,  have  since  led  to  the  ex- 
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posare  of  au  ore-body  now  fully  300  feet  in  length,  and  varying  from  8 
to  30  feet  in  width,  of  $45  mill-ore.  The  connection  between  this  level 
and  the  Virginia  Consolidated  shaft  has  been  completed,  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  latter  company  materially  as  compared  with  last  year,  when 
all  the  explorations  had  to  be  done  through  the  Gould  and  Curry.  The 
ore  of  this  body  is  identical  with  that  of  what  was  known  as  the  East 
Potosi  chimney  of  the  Savage.  It  carries  niuch  argillaceous  matter, 
but  is  not  suflBciently  near  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  vein  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Potosi  chimney  of  the  Savage;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
every  appearance  of  constituting  an  independent  ore-body  of  large 
dimensions.  For  the  past  six  months  the  Virginia  Consolidated  has 
extra(;ted  an  aggregate  of  50  tons  per  day  of  the  above  named  value  from 
it.  From  all  appearances  this  body  will  extend  much  farther  south  than 
it  has  as  yet  been  developed. 

5.  The  Gould  and  Curry  has  not  made  any  new  developments  during 
the  year,  but  there  are  hopes  of  meeting  the  above  ore-body  on  the 
1,300-foot  level,  where  explorations  are  now  being  carried  on  both  north- 
ward and  eastward. 

The  Savage  has  been  worked  on  its  1,400,  1,500, 1,600,  1,700,  and 
1,900  foot  levels,  and  the  vein  has  been  explored  to  the  south  line  in  all 
of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  1,300-foot  level,  no  work  has  been 
done  north  of  the  company's  shaft.  The  1,400-foot  level  developed, 
south  of  the  shaft,  a  large  mass  of  quartz  witli  small  ore-seams,  but  not 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  extraction. 

The  ore-body  of  last  year's  report  encountered  on  the  12th  or  1,500- 
foot  level  has  been  exhausted,  and  no  ore  has  been  extracted  since 
April,  1873.  The  incline  has  reached  a  depth  of  GO  feet  below  the  1,900- 
foot  level,  at  an  angle  of  38°  east. 

6.  The  Hale  &  Norcross  has  not  made  any  new  developments  of  note 
during  the  past  year.  The  1,400-foot  level  south  of  the  shaft  showed 
some  quartz  and  ore  resembling  the  tributaries  of  the  ore- body  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  levels,  which  has  been  exhausted. 

During  the  year  explorations  have  been  carried  on  by  various  com- 
panies east  of  the  Norcross  and  (3hollar  Companies'  grounds,  but  with- 
out success  in  finding  anything  of  note.  The  Senator,  at  a  depth  of  400 
feet,  exposed  the  feldspathic  porphyry  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  800-foot 
level,  barren  of  quartz.  The  Julia,  situated  east  of  the  Chollar,  ex- 
posed, at  a  depth  of  1,100  feet  west  of  its  shaft,  some  quartzose  mate- 
rial carrying  silver,  but  not  in  paying  quantities. 

III.  The  middle  portion  of  tfw  vein,  including  Chollar,  Bullion,  Ex- 
chequer, Ali)ha,  Imperial,  and  Empire,  &c.,  an  aggregate  of  1,800 
linear  leet,  has  not  shown  any  new  and  noteworthy  developments  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

1.  The  Chollar  has  been  at  work  on  the  apparently  inexhaustible 
mass  of  ore  of  low  grade  at  and  near  the  surface,  and  is  still  extracting 
from  00  to  70  tons  per  day  of  $20  to  $::5  mill-ore.  No  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  through  the  east  shaft.  The  explorations  northward 
in  the  725-foot  level  showed  that  the  body  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross  did  not 
extent  as  far  south  as  was  expected. 

2.  The  Bullion  1,400-foot  level,  with  east  drift,  did  not  give  encourage- 
ment for  further  explorations.  The  quartz  encountered  varied  from  20 
to  40  feet  in  width  in  places  carrying  small  ore-seams,  carrying  as  much 
as  several  hundred  dollars  per  ton  in  silver,  but  not  in  quantities  for 
extraction.  The  workings  of  this  company  are  apparently  too  far  to  the 
west  to  encounter  ore  in  quantity. 

3.  The  Imperial  1,400-foot  level  showed  the  vein  wider  than  in  the  three 
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levels  immediately  above,  carrying  in  places  60  feet  width  of  quartz, 
with  small  bunches  or  ore,  but  of  no  value. 

U.  The  southern  portion  of  the  vein^  from  the  luiperial  to  the  Over- 
maun,  does  not  show,  outside  of  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  ore-body, 
any  new  developments. 

1.  The  Yellow  Jacket  has  reached  a  depth  of  1,630  feet.  Explorations 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  1,300  and  1,400  foot  levels  through  tbcquartz- 
body  described  in  last  year's  report,  but  without  finding  anything  of 
note.  Small  quantities  of  or^  have  been  extracted  from  the  upper  levels. 
The  Kentuck  connected  Crown  Point  and  Jacket  on  the  1,500- foot  level 
through  that  massive  quartz-body  which  the  Jacket  develox)ed,  but  with- 
out meeting  with  ore. 

2.  The  developments  in  Crown  Point  are  described  in  the  official  report 
below.  From  another  source  it  is  reported  that  the  ore  runs  from  250 
to  300  feet  north  from  the  south  line,  about  the  same  on  all  the  levels 
worked,  viz,  from  the  1,100  to  thje  1,500  foot  level.  Cross-cuts  east,  near 
the  Kentuck  south  line,  show  a  heavy  quartz*  body,  but  no  ore. 

3.  Belcher  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,460  feet.  The  appearance  of  the 
mine  has  changed  but  little  from  what  it  was  last  year..  The  average 
length  of  the  ore-body  is  320  feet,  and  its  width  may  be  put  at  fully  40 
feet  The  most  southerly  point  of  the  ore-body  yet  reached  is  400  feet 
from  the  company's  north  line  on  the  1,300-foot  level.  The  average 
value  of  the  ore  is  $65  per  ton;  the  daily  product  560  tons;  and  the 
value  of  the  bullion  $2.57  per  ounce.  The  ore-body  is  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  it  is  even  as  yet  impossible  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  locality  of  its  center  or  the  direction  of  its  axis ;  but,  from  all 
appearances,  its  inclination  is  northward. 

4.  The  Overmann  has  attained  a  depth  of  900  feet  In  the  new  shaft, 
which  lies  1,600  feet  east  of  the  company's  old  works.  At  depths  of  700 
and  900  feet,  levels  have  been  run  west  of  the  shaft,  and,  about  200  feet 
north  from  the  company's  line,  some  favorable  indications  were  met  with. 
The  quartz  resembles  that  of  the  Belcher  ore-body,  aud  its  position  is 
south  50  west  from  the  ore- body  in  the  l,000foot  level  of  the  Belcher; 
but  the  development  does  not  fully  justify  the  expectation  of  finding 
ore  in  paying  quantities  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

5.  Following  the  western  branch  of  the  Comstock  (if  I  may  so  apeak) 
toward  American  Flat,  quite  extensive  explorations  have  been  curried 
on  in  the  various  mines,  from  the  Caledonia  south  and  west,  all  of  which 
show  the  existence  of  the  quartz  and  low-grade  ore  which  constituted 
the  long-ago  exhausted  western  ore-bodies  of  the  Overmann  and  Uucle 
Sam,  &c^  carrying  at  intervals  seams  and  bunches  of  rich  ore  of  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  Nothing  important  has,  however,  been  exposed 
during  the  past  year. 

6.  In  the  ground  southeastward  from  the  Overmann,  toward  Silver 
City,  many  long-abandoned  mines  resumed  work  during  the  year,  and 
some  of  them  developed  bodies  of  ore  resembling  that  describetl  in  last 
year's  report  as  extending  to  the  Lucerne.  Ore-bodies,  from  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  ore  have  been  extracted,  have  led  to  the  resump- 
tion of  work  as  far  south  as  Cold  Spring  Valley.  One  of  the  most  nota- 
ble developments  here  was  made  by  the  Dayton  Company,  in  lower 
Silver  City,  which  shows  at  the  present  time  an  aggregate  of  300  feet 
ore  length,  (in  detached  bodies,)  about  5J  feet  in  average  width,  varying 
from  $20  to  $100  in  value  per  ton. 

The  remarks  made  in  my  ladt  year's  report  relative  to  the  favor<able 
appearance  of  the  Comstock  mines,  and  the  great  probability  that  more 
careful  and  thorough  explorations  will  expose  workable  ore-bodies  in 
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ground  already  passed  through,  but  insufficiently  prospected,  might  be 
repeated  here.  They  have  not  lost  their  applicability,  either  tor  en- 
couragement or  for  warning.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  respect  they  have 
gained  force  with  time.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  present  year,  while  it 
cannot  exhaust  the  great  ore-body  from  which  the  Crown  Point  and 
Belcher  have  obtained  so  much  profit,  and  the  proprietors  of  other  mines 
so  much  hope,  will  nevertheless  reveal  more  clearly  than  they  are  now 
known  the  limits  of  that  body  or  of  its  richest  mass.  Whoever  believes 
that  these  mines  have  now  at  last  entered  upon  a  solid  and  continaoas 
body,  extending  indefinitely  in  depth,  and  precluding  for  the  future  the 
necessity  of  explorations,  will  find  himself  mistaken. 

The  Sutro  tunnel. — This  enterprise  has  been  in  progress  during  the 
year ;  and  considering  the  number  and  variety  of  obstacles  interposed 
by  nature  and  man,  the  degree  of  success  so  far  achieved  is  credit^le 
to  Mr.  Sutro  and  his  engineers.  The  connection  established  on  the  27th 
October  by  the  meeting  of  the  east  and  west  drifts  between  shaft 
'No.  1  and  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  4,885  feet  distant,  was  eflFected  with 
a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy.  The  following  accouuL  is  condensed 
from  the  Goliflill  I^ews  of  October  13  and  October  28  : 

Very  few  people,  even  professional  men,  are  aware  of  the  immense  difficulties  to  bo 
overcome  in  regard  to  projecting  the  lines  from  the  surface  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft,  from  whence  they  have  to  bo  continued  both  east  and  west,  in  order  to  make  an 
accurate  connection  of  the  several  drifts  on  the  line  of  the  tunnel.  The  header,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  started  from  the. mouth  of  the  tunnel,  in  the  town  of  Sutro, 
and  is  being  pushed  rapidly  ahead  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Davidson.  The  drift  is 
being  run  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  rising  westerly  with  a  grade  of  2  inches  to  every 
100  feet. 

Shaft  Na  1  is  located  21  feet  9  inches  off  the  center  line,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  4,885  feet.  In  order  to  start  a  drift  from 
the  bottom  of  shaft  No.  1,  to  meet  the  header  coming  from  the  town  of  Sutro,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  first  run  back  21  feet  9  inches  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  until  the  center-line  of  the  tunnel  was  reached,  theucB  to  turn  a 
right  angle  eastwardly,  and  run  in  this  course  until  the  header  is  met.  In  order  to 
edect  an  exact  connection  between  header  and  shaft,  extreme  accuracy  was  necessary 
in  surveying  these  lines.  A  serious  embarrassment  to  correct  surveying  originated 
from  the  placing  of  a  boiler  on  the  surface,  just  at  the  point  where  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  crosses  the  offset  line  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  prevent  placing  the  instrument 
over  this  very  important  poiut.  It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  lay  off  the  rectan- 
gular offset-iines  in  front  of  the  boiler  past  the  shaft,  thence  to  measure  with  offset, 
so  as  to  get  a  parallel  line  over  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  from  this  parallel  line  to 
plumb  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  523  feet  8  inches  in  depth  ;  thence  to  take  this 
line  at  the  bottom,  and  prolong  it  southerly  21  feet  9  inches  to  the  center  line  of  the 
tunnel,  and  from  this  poiut  turn  a  right  angle  and  start  the  east  and  west  drifts. 
From  the  above-mentioned  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  making  the  survey  wore  much  greater  than  those  connected  with  the  Hoosac 
tunnel,  the  shaft  of  the  latter  being  exactly  on  a  line  of  the  tunnel  itself.  The  long- 
est diameter  of  the  Hoosac  shaflt  is  27  feet,  and  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  so 
that  this  line  could  be  projected  directly  in  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  and  then  be  pro- 
longed both  ways.  Tne  longest  base-line  that  could  bo  projected  down  the  Sutro 
tunnel  shaft  was  6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  provided  that  one  plumb-bob  is  hung 
down  the  pump-shaft,  while  the  other  is  hanging  down  in  the  hoist-shaft ;  but  the 
pump-shaft  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  steam-pipe,  exhaust-pipe,  plnmb-column  and 
its  braces,  and  a  ladder-way.  Plumbing  down  the  shaft  was  not  considered  reliable, 
as  the  wire  might  touch  at  some  point  or  another ;  the  shaft,  also,  being  so  hot  from 
the  exhaust-steam  as  to  prevent  an  inspection  of  the  plumb-bob,  therefore  the  hoist 
shaft,  giving  a  base-line  of  3  ieet  1  inch  in  length,  had  to  be  depended  upon  for 
projecting  the  line  of  the  tunnel  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  slightest  vari- 
ation made,  even  on  the  surface,  in  this  short  base-line;  would  result  disastrously  in 
throwing  the  east  drift  a  long  way  off  the  true  line. 

Appreciating  the  difficulties  previously  enumerated,  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  cast 
about  for  a  civil  engineer  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  eventually  were  fortunate- 
enough  to  enlist  in  the  enterprise  Mr.  H.  Schussler,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company,  and  still  later  of  the  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water  Company. 
Mr.  SchuHsler  entered  upon  his  work  with  his  usual  energy  and  ardor.  Under  his  care- 
ful and  accurate  surveying  the  drifts  have  been  run  straight  as  an  arrow.    He  has 
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been  ably  assisted  by  Ross  E.  Browne,  a  yonng  engineer  of  marked  ability.*  The  driv 
isg  of  the  tunnel  is  being  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  vigor.  Our  reporter  rode  into 
the  tunnel-nearly  a  mile  on  a  back-action  car,  an  ill-natured  mule  bciua  the  propelling 
power.  When  tne  two  headers  were  102  feet  apart  the  blasting  and  arill-hammerlng 
could  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  respective  faces. 

On  the  Saturday  previous  a  dispatch'  was  sent  to  the  president  in  San  Francisco,  to 
leave  there  for  Virginia  on  Sunday  morning,  and  thus  this  gentleman,  with  a  party  of 
others  interested  in  the  enterprise,  arrived  at  the  tunnel  jusc  iu  time  to  witness  the 
great  event. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  Monday,  Mr.  Schussler  sent  his  old  chain-man,  John  Hig- 
gins,  (who  has  followed  his  footfiteps  for  ten  years  and  helped  to  make  five  tunnel  con- 
nections during  that  time,)  over  to  shaft  No.  1  to  measure  the  progress  made  since 
Saturday  morning.  He  came  back  in  breathless  haste  and  reported  that  the  rock  had, 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  turned  softer,  and  that  a  progress  of  about  four 
feet  more  than  was  anticipated  had  been  made.  Upon  hearing  this  unexpected  but 
favorable  news,  Mr.  Schussler  exclaimed  excitedly,  "  They  are  within  three  feet  of  one 
another.^  He  called  young  Ross  Browne,  his  assistant,  and  both  rushed  iuto  the  tun- 
nel up  to  the  face  of  the  header.  Fifteen  minutes  after  their  arrival,  a  cartridge  of 
nant  powder  being  placed  in  a  drill-hole  in  the  center  of  the  face  and  ignited,  blew  a 
hole  about  ten  inches  square  through  the  remaining  barrier  of  rock.  i 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  event  was  intense,  and  the  shifts  of  miners  and  fore- 
men who  were  gathered  in  their  respective  faces,  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  an  unearthly 
yell  that  made  the  old  mountain  ring;  at  the  same  time  Schussler,  Browne,  aud  Jack- 
son, the  foreman,  rushed  forward  and  shook  hands  through  the  opening,  with  Mr.  De 
Noon,  the  mining  superintendent  of  the  company,  Mr.  Brew,  foreman  at  shaft  No.  1, 
and  all  the  boys  on  the  shift.  Enough  rock  was  then  knocked  off  with  a  pick  to  en- 
large the  aperture  sufficiently  to  allow  the  men  to  erawl  through  from  one  drift  to 
the  other.  The  draught  through  the  opening  at  the  time  was  almost  strong  enough 
to  force  a  man  through  it  iuto  the  opposite  drift.  Mr.  Schussler  received  the  warm 
congratulations  of  the  party  upon  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  requested  them 
to  aolsLj  a  few  moments  to  witness  any  discrepancies  which  might  have  occurred  in 
his  survey.  The  instruments  were  placed  in  position,  and  fore  and  back  sights  taken 
through  the  opening,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  everybody  the  difference  in  his 
survey  between  the  opposite  drifts  amounted  to  only  one-half  inch  iu  the  level  and 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  line ! 

The  splendid  accuracy  of  this  connection  contrasts  forcibly  with  the 
style  of  work  in  some  of  the  leading  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode.  Even 
at  this  late  day,  I  am  told,  there  is  an  alleged  error  in  the  determination 
of  the  boundary  between  Grown  Point  and  Belcher,  involving  the  owner- 
ship of  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ore. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  debate  between  the  Satro  Tunnel  Company 
and  the  companies  now  operating  on  the  Comstock,  1  have  never  deemed 
it  proper  to  enter,  iu  my  official  reports.  From  an  engineering  stand- 
point, I  have  always  advocated  the  construction  of  a  deep  adit,  which 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  necessary  adjunct  to  safe,  economical,  and  perma- 
nently successful  mining  on  this  lode.  I  can  only  regret  tliat  the  inev- 
itable expense  and  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking  are  so  greatly  en- 
hanced by  quarrels  about  contracts,  titles,  and  royalties ;  aud  I  trust 
the  work  wiU  not  be  defeated  by  these  conflicts.  The  following  agree- 
ment, entered  into  by  some  or  all  of  the  companies  named,  iu  January, 
1874,  indicates  their  determination  to  continue  hostilities : 

It  is  hereby  a^j^reed  by  the  undersigned,  minin];  companies  owning  mines  upon  the 
Comstock  lode,  in  Storey  County,  State  of  Nevada,  that  they  will,  aud  hereby  do, 
jointly  employ  B.  S.  Messick,  of  Virginia  City,  and  C.  J.  Hillyer,  of  Washington,  as 
their  attorneys  at  law,  to  institute  and  carry  to  a  final  decision,  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  hereinafter  provided  for,  such  legal  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  final  judgment  denying  the  validity  and  estopping  the  enforcement  of  the 
claim  wrongfully  preferred  by  tne  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  to  a  royalty  of  $2  per  ton 
upon  tbe  ore  raised  from  the  mines  of  said  companies,  or  any  claim  iij[)ou  the  part  of 
said  Tunnel  Company  to  char;^e  said  mines  in  any  manner  other  thau  lu  accordance 
with  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  contract  made  or  to  be  made  between  it  and  the 
mining  companies  respectively. 

J.  C.  Flood,  E.  T.  Morrow,  J.  D.  Fry,  Benjamin  Peart,  and  J.  L.  Requa  are  hereby 

*Son  of  Hon.  J.  Boss  Browne,  late  minister  to  China  and  formerly  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics. 
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appointed  a  committee  to  manage  said  litigation,  and  from  the  fund  hereinafter  pro- 
vidod  for  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same,  including  the  fees  of  said  attorneys,  and 
of  Hiich  other  attorneys  as,  upon  the  approval  of  said  Messick  and  Hiliyer,  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  it  advisable  to  employ. 

The  first  meeting  of  said  committee  shall  be  held  ai>on  a  call  by  a  majority  of  its 
members,  and  it  shall  organize  by  the  election  from  its  members  of  a  president  and  a 
treasarer  and  by  the  appointment  of  a  secretary.  All  subsequent  meetings  shall  be 
held  upon  an  order  bj'  the  president  or  by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee shall  have  i)ower  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  its  own  membership,  and  a  mcgority 
of  tlie  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  defraying  tbe  expenses  of  said  litigation,  the  said  committee  are 
hereby  empowered  to  levy  by  resolution  assessments  from  time  to  time,  as  may  by  it 
be  deemed  necessary,  upon  each  of  the  undersigned  companies,  provided  that  each 
assessment  shall  be  levied  upon  all  the  companies  at  the  same  time,  and  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  total  amount  of  all  the  assessments  levied  shall  not  exceed  for  each  of 
said  companies;  respectively,  the  amount  herein  set  opposite  the  names  of  said  compa- 
nies, to  wit : 


Name. 


Alpha  Consolidated 

Bacon  Mill  and  Mining  Company 

Best  and  Belcher 

Belcher  Silver  Mining  Company . 
Bullion 


Caledonia 

Central 

Chollar  Potosi  Mining  Company 

Confidence  Silver  Mining  Company... 

Consolidated  Virginia 

Consolidated  Gold  Hill  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Company. 

Crown  Point ^ 

Empire  Mill  and  Mining  Company ; 

Exchequer 1 

Gould  and  Curry 

Hale  and  Norcross * 

Imperial  Silver  Mining  Company t 

Keutnck  

Ophir  Silver  Mining  Company 

Overmann  Silver  Mining  Company 

Savage  Mining  Company 

Sf.i^regated  Belcher  Mining  Company 

Sierra  Nevjvda  Mining  Company 

Yellow  Jacket  Mining  Company 

Challenge  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Eclipse,  Winter,  and  Plato  Consolidated  Mining  Company 

Central 

French  Gold  Hill  Mining  Company 


Amount. 


$1,200 

80 

2,188 

43,61^ 

2,500 

2,000 

1,060 

7,000 

1,000 

39,960 

213 

48,000 

250 

800 

4,500 

3,600 

2,500 

2,ii50 

8,316 

9,600 

5,680 

2,500 

2,000 

7,683 

750 

750 

1,500 


201,580 


And  provided  further,  that  the  assessments  shall  only  be  levied  at  such  times  and  in 
such  amounts  as  shall  be  needed  to  defray  the  legitimate  expenses  of  such  litigation, 
and  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  each  assessment  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
said  companies  substantially  (omitting  small  fractions)  in  the  proportion  of  the 
amounts  above  placed  opposite  the  names  of  the  companies. 

Each  of  the  undersigned  companies  agrees  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  committee 
the  amount  of  each  assessment  levied  upon  it  as  above  provided  within  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  receiving  from  the  secretary  of  said  committee  written  notice  of  the 
levying  of  said  assessment. 

Each  of  the  stid  companies  further  agrees  to  permit  the  use  of  its  name  as  plaintiff 
in  anj'  suit  or  legal  proceeding  which  said  committee  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  com- 
mence for  effecting  the  purpose  above  stated,  and  that  its  name  shall  not  be  withdrawn 
without  the  consent  of  said  committee,  provided  that  the  entire  expenses  of  such  suit 
or  proceedings  shall  be  paid  by  said  committee  from  the  fund  above  provided  for,  and 
that  the  committee  shall  have  the  entire  direction  and  management  of  the  same. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Opbir  Company,  January  12, 1874,  from  the 
report  of  tvhich  the  foregoing  version  is  taken,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solwd  that  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  company  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  and  execute,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  a  con- 
tract or  agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instrument,  bind- 
ing the  company,  in  connection  with  other  compauies  on  the  Comstock 
lode,  to  litigate  the  claim  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  Company  to  collect  a 
royalty  upon  ores  raised  from  mines  of  said  companies  on  said  Com- 
stock lode. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  officially  fnrnished  by  the  leading 
eompanies  on  the  Comstock  lode : 

Report  of  the  Gould  and  Curry  for  the  yea^  ending  November  30, 1873. 

The  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood,  reports  that  though  operations  in  the 
mine  have  been  prosecuted  without  interruption  during  the  past  year, 
no  pay  body  of  ore  has  been  developed,  so  that  to  provide  for  current 
expenses  and  to  meet  outlays  for  such  improvements  as  were  required, 
recourse  has  necessarily  been  had  to  assessments.  The  future  of  the 
mine,  at  this  time,  appears  promising.  The  various  drifts  in  the  lower 
levels  have  established  the  existence  of  a  defined  ledge  carrying  metal, 
although  in  small  quantities.  This,  and  the  fact  of  the  development  of 
an  extensive  body  of  ore  in  an  adjoining  mine,  warrant  the  continuance 
of  prospecting  operations  with  increased  energy,  in  confidence  that  such 
perseverance  will  be  amply  rewarded. 

The  superintendent  reports  as  follows : 

On  the  second  station  (425-foot)  level  the  old  drifts  were  re-opened  and  retimbered 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  shaft.  The  total  lenf(th  of  tunnels  thus  re- 
paired is  810  feet.  Drifts  were  made  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  main  drift  for  a  dis- 
tance of  255  feet,  and  another  drift  was  also  run  142  feet  to  the  west,  passing  through 
vein-matter  and  ore  of  a  low  grade.  A  winze  was  snnk  in  the  vein  from  this  level  to 
the  fourth  station  (625-foot)  lev^  below.  Several  drifts  were  run  in  different  direc- 
tions through  quartz  and  porphyry  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  below  this  level,  which 
have  also  failed  to  disclose  any  ore  of  value.  On  the  fourth  station  (625-f(>ot) 
level,  the  old  drifts  were  re-opened  and  retimbered  anew  for  a  distance  of  690  feet  in  ii 
southerly  direction.  Near  the  south  line  a  drift  was  carried  east  from  the  main  south 
drift  for  a  length  of  140  feet,  passing  through  the  Potosi  vein.  The  ore  in  this  locality, 
as  well  as  on  the  level  above^  is  of  great  extent,  but  is  of  too  low  a  grade  to  warrnnC 
its  extraction.  While  prosecuting  the  explorations  at  and  above  this  level,  2,928.1*240 
tons  of  016  of  a  moderate  grade  were  extracted ;  but  the  yield  proving  too  low  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  mining  and  milling  it,  the  extraction  of  the  same  was  discontinued. 
On  the  eighth  station  (1,300-foot)  level,  the  east  cross-cut  was  continued  east  from  the  main 
north  drift,  for  an  additional  distance  of  70  feet,  passing  through  very  hard  porphyry 
for  its  entire  len^h.  No  favorable  indications  of  ore  were  disclosed  by  any  of  Vbe 
explorations  at  this  depth.  On  the  tenth  station  (1,500-foot)  level,  the  main  east  drifb 
from  the  shaft  was  continued  294  feet ;  495  feet  east  of  the  shaft  it  passed  through  a 
clay  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  which  a  jv^ell-defined  body  of  cxuartz  was  found  4^  feet 
in  width,  assaying  from  $3  to  $13  per 'ton,  which  may,  at  greater  depths,  develop  into 
a  productive  vein.  This  drift  has  been  advanced  across  this  vein  180  feet  further  to 
the  east,  through  a  continuous  body  of  quartz,  intermixed  with  porphyry  and  gypsum, 
and  is  yet  being  carried  forward.  The  north  drift  on  this  level  was  advanced  359  feet 
in  a  northerly  direction,  passing  for  its  entire  length  through  vein-matter,  assay ipg 
from  $1  to  |3  per  ton.  The  main  south  drift  on  this  level  was  extended  144  feet  soutli^ 
ward  in  the  old  or  west  vein.  No  favorable  change  having  been  encountered,  the 
work  was  discontinued.  On  the  ^eleventh  station  (i,600-foot)  level  the  east  drift  ^vas 
extended  149  feet  further  to  the  east.  At  a  distance  of  209  feet  from  the  incline  it  cut 
the  west  clay  wall,  and  passed  through  the  west  vein,  which  is  at  this  point  25  fi  ct  in 
width.  A  drift  was  run  in  this  vein  from  the  incline  to  the  southern  boundary,  and 
connected  with  the  workings  of  the  Savage  mine,  thereby  insuring  the  thorough  vcu- 
tilation  of  the  level.  From  this  south  drift,  at  a  point  110  feet  north  of  the  southern 
boundary-line,  a  drift  has  befen  run  370  feet  to  the  eastward.  This  drift  has  passed  foi* 
its  whole  length  through  quartz,  clay,  and  porphyry,  constituting  vein-matter  of  a 
very  low  grade,  the  assays  therefrom  ranging  from  |1  to  $9  per  ton.    The  east  wall  has 
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not  yet  been  reached  in  any  of  the  drifts  ran  eastward  on  this  or  the  1,500-foot  level. 
The  nameroas  and  extended  prospecting  drifts  ran  through  the  old  or  west  vein,  from 
the  425-foot  level  down  to  the  depth  of  our  present  working,  have  proven  conclasively 
that  this  vein,  so  prolific  near  the  sarface,  has  become  of  increased  barrenness  in  ito 
descent,  and  the  appearances  are  very  strong  that  the  vein  itaelf  will  soon  entirely 
disappear. 

As  the  results  of  the  explorations  in  this  western  vein  continued  unfavorable  for  such  a 
continuous  depth,  the  idea  was  conceived  that  the  metal-bearing  stratum  should  be  found 
further  to  the  eastward;  and  the  value  of  the  lode  within  the  boundaries  of  the  mine 
now  depends  upon  the  development  of  this  eastern  vein,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  passed 
through  on  any  of  the  deepest  levels,  since  its  formation  has  been  discovered.  In 
conducting  the  search  for  the  metalliferous  portions  of  this  eastern  ore- vein  the  cross- 
cuts to  the  cast  on  the  1,500-foot  level  were  run  in  the  cent<er  and  northern  portions 
of  the  mine.  On  the  1,600-foot  level  the  cross-drift  similarly  directed  is  advancing 
from  the  southern  portion.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  exploration  of  this  unde- 
veloped vein  by  penetrating  it  in  t^e  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  mine  alter- 
nately»  as  each  respective  level  of  100  feet  is  opened.  On  the  twelfth  station  (1,700- 
foot)  level  a  drift  has  been  started  east  from  tne  incline.  It  is  now  55  feet  in  length, 
but  has  not  yet  reached  the  west  wall  of  the  west  vein.  The  main  incline  is  sunk  and 
timbered  to  a  depth  of  65  feet  below  the  1,700-foot  level.  The  incline,  shaft,  and  the 
several  car-stations  are  now  in  perfect  repair.  All  the  pumps  from  the  bottom  of  the 
incline  to  the  water-discharee  at  the  adit-level  are  new,  and  of  an  improved  pattern. 
Two  sets  of  new  boilers  of  the  most  approved  pattern  have  been  substituted  for  the 
old  ones,  which  were  found  to  be  unsafe,  and  a  large  and  convenient  building  has  been 
erected  for  their  protection,  in  place  of  the  old  and  decayed  structure  removed.  The 
supply  of  timbers  at  the  mine  is  sufficient  for  its  requirements  for  the  winter  months. 
A  large  reserve  of  wood  is  accumulated  at  the  works,  and  the  present  daily  receipts 
are  equal  to  the  commmption. 

From  the  secretary's  report  I  insert  the  following : 

EEOEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  December  1,  1872 $35,848  83 

Bullion  account 34, 217  67 

Mill  account 4,604  00 

Assessments 207, 320  71 

Mine  account : 12,674  00 

From  rents  collected 560  00 

Cash  indebtedness 61, 838  15 

Total 357, 053  26 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mine  account $297, 182  79 

Interest 1,016  02 

Taxes 2, 697  33 

General  expenses 19, 689  28 

Exchange •. 1, 400  00 

Beducing  ores 32, 612  42 

Freight  on  bullion : 158  35 

Legal  expenses 2, 300  00 

Assay  account ", 97  07 

Total 357,053  26 


Total  assets $182, 928  05 

Total  liabilities , , 62,443  65 
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Report  of  the  Savage  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hamilton,  reports :  « 

DoriDff  the  twelve  months  endlDg  Jane  30,  1873,  the  Savage  tnine  has  yielded 
33,414^\^  tons  ore,  which  has  heen  extracted  from  the  several  sections  of  the  mine  as 
follows : 

NEW  MINE. 

Tons.  Lbe. 

Second  level  north 14,923  1,180 

Third  level  north , 1,785  100 

Eleventh  level  south 4,381  1,800 

Twelfth  level  south 4,508  600 

Thirteenth  level  south 71 

25, 669  1, 680 

OLD  MINE. 

Thhrd  level 230  1,600 

Fifth  level 262  700 

Sixth  level , 7,251  600 


7, 744  900 


All  of  this  ore,  together  with  295  tons,  which  remained  on  hand  July  1, 1872,  has  been 
reduced  at  custom  mills,  with  the  exception  of  13i  tons  which  were  sold.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  ore  failed  to  meet  the  coBt  of  production  and  reduction,  aud  the  result  of 
the  year's  operations  shows  a  material  loss  to  the  company.  The  avenues  from  the 
shaft  through  the  above-mentioned  levels  bein^  well  opened,  and  the  facilities  for 
mining  there  being  complete,  the  work  of  extracting  ore  was  continued  under  the  con- 
stant hope,  and  with  reasonable  grounds  of  expectation,  of  reaching,  on  one  or  all  of 
these  levels,  ore  of  a  higher  grade,  which  would  prove  a  source  of  proht.  In  the  month 
of  April,  however,  the  prospects  of  accomplishing  this  desired  object  seemed  so  un- 
promising that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue,  for  the  present,  all  efforts  in 
that  direction.  No  one  of  these  levels  can  be  said  to  be  exhausted  of  ore,  for  there  still 
remains  in  each  of  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade  ore  which  may  bo  made 
available  wheu  labor  and  materials  can  be  obtained  at  reduced  prices.  The  mine  has 
been  entirely  unproductive  for  the  last  two  months,  May  and  Jane.  In  arriving  at 
the  results  of  the  year's  operations,  the  expense  of  the  mine  for  the  entire  year  has 
been  assessed  upon  the  ore  produced  during  ten  months,  and  the  average  cost  per  ton, 
therefore,  appears  lareer  than  it  would  be  if  the  calculations  were  based  upon  the  ex- 
I»ense  of  the  ten  months  only  during  which  ore  was  extracted. 

Since  the  1st  of  July,  1872,  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  the  main  shaft  has  been 
sunk  on  an  incline  of  38  degrees — 326  feet  below  the  twelfth  station — a  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  the  opening  of  two  new  stations  at  intervals  of  100  feet  perpendicular,  desig- 
nated as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  stations.  This  last  station  is  about  1,700  feet 
vertical  below  the  surface.  From  the  thirteenth  station  a  drift  was  run,  southeasterly, 
to  the  south  line,  connecting  with  the  Hale  and  Norcross  mine.  Judging  from  the  dip 
of  the  vein  on  the  level  above,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the  vein  on  this  level 
would  He  on  the  east  side  of  this  main  drift.  Two  cross-cuts  were  accordingly  run  in 
that  direction,  but  they  failed  to  develop  any  ore.  Three  cross-cuts  were  then  run 
westward,  wbicl  passed  through  vein  matter  of  considerable  width,  consisting  of 
quartz,  clay,  and  porphyry  intermixed,  and  the  position  of  it  indicated  a  straightening 
up  of  the  vein.  In  the  explorations  here  made  some  bunches  and  seams  of  ore  were 
found,  which  for  a  time  gave  hopes  of  favorable  results,  but  as  yet  no  body  of  ore  has 
been  reached.  The  work  of  prospecting  on  this  level  Is  still  going  on.  From  the  four- 
teenth station  a  drift  has  been  run,  southeastwardly,  along  the  east  wall,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  south  line,  and  connection  has  been  made  with  a  winze  sunk  from 
the  level  above  near  the  south  line.  This  connection  gives  a  .fine  circulation  of  good 
air,  and  every  obstacle  is  now  removed  from  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  cross-cut- 
ting to  the  west  to  good  advantage  and  with  rapidity. 

Below  the  tenth  station  the  mine  has  been  opened  in  that  portion  only  which  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  shaft.  On  the  north,  between  the  shaft  and  the  Gould  and 
Curry  mine,  the  ground,  from  the  tenth  station  down  to  the  thirteenth,  has  never  been 
penetrated,  and  remains  entirely  unprospected.  From  the  thirteenth  station  a  drift 
has  been  run  northwesterly  572  feet  to  the  north  line,  and  connection  has  recently 
been  made  there  with  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine.  This  connection  is  valuable,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  but  as  an  outlet  which  will  afford  security  to  life  in  case 
of  fire  or  accident  from  other  causes.  It  will  now  be  comparatively  easy  to  prospect 
this  portion  of  the  mine  by  <cro88-cut8  driven  east  and  west  from  this  drift. 
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For  some  months  onr  profi^ress  in  the  lower  levels  has  been  mach  retarded  for  want 
of  air,  and  by  the  heat  which  prevailed.  The  air  which  was  forced  down  the  shaft  by 
means  of  a  blower  had  to  be  distribvtcd  to  so  many  points  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  men  to  do  efficient  work.  The  connections  which  I  have  spoken  of,  with 
the  aid  of  a  new  powerful  blower  at  the  surface,  have  put  every  part  of  the  mine  in  a 
good  state  of  ventilation. 

I  have  discontinued  all  work  at  the  old  mine.  All  the  machinery,  tools,  and  mate- 
rials used  there,  which  could  be  made  serviceable,  have  been  transferred  to  the  E-street 
hoisting-works.  The  old  shaft  itself  remains  intact,  and  will  be  kept  open  to  serve  a 
useful  purpose  as  a  ventilating  chimney  for  the  whole  mine. 

After  considerable  time  spent  in  repairs  and  in  setting  every  department  in  order,  I 
am  able  to  report  the  shaft  and  shaft-incline  in  excellent  condition.  Six  strong  and 
capacious  boilers  are  in  place.  The  engines,  machinery,  and  gear  for  hoisting  and  for 
pumping,  are  in  perfect  order,  and  possess  ample  power  and  strength  to  work  the  mine 
considerably  deeper.  In  short,  everything  is  in  readiness  to  resume  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft  incline,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  opening  and  developing  the  lower  levels  with 
unprecedented  vigor. 

The  condition  of  the  company's  mills  at  Washoe  remains  unchanged.  The  property  is 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  watchman  to  look  out  for  its  preservation,  and  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  of  the  policy  of  insurance. 

Condensed  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Savage  Mining  Company  for 

the  year  ending  June  30, 1873. 

Tons.       Lbs.        Tons.    Lbs. 

Ore  on  band  July  1, 1872,  at  mine 295 

Ore  produced 33, 414  580 

33, 709  580 

Ore  reduced   33, 695  1, 580 

Oresold 13  1,000 

33, 709  580 


PRODUCT. 

Bullion : 

From  33,6951^5^  tons  ore  reduced $449, 771  78 

From  slag,  &c.,  in  assay-office 2, 392  72 

452, 1C4  50 
Gash: 

For  ore  sold,  13J  tons *  21  65 

452, 186  16 
Less  net  amount  of  mill  reclamations 4, 234  27 

Product  of  ore 447,951  88 

Gash: 

For  materials  sold $1,597  85 

For  sundries 175  57 

1,  773  42 


Total  product 449, 725  30 

EXPENSE. 

Cost  of  production  of  ore,  (33,414  jYto  ^^^  •) 
Mine  cost : 

Labor $302,895  50 

Materials 153, 535  90 


456, 431  40 
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Assaying  bullion $3,334  07 

Assaying  ore 3, 472  21 

Other  incidental  expenses 23,  866  87 
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487, 104  55 
Cost  of  redaction  of  ore,  (33,695^5  JJ}  tons) ....     404, 349  48 


$891, 454  03 


Totalloss 441,728  73 

Per  ton. 

Average  yield  of  the  ore  reduced,  including  bullion  from  slag 
and  mill  reclamations $13  29 

Cost  of  production : 

Mine  cost,  (labor,  $9.07  j  materials,  $4.59) $13  66 

Assaying  bullion 10 

Assaying  ore 10^ 

Other  incidental  expenses 71^% 


Cost  of  reduction 


14  58 
12  00 

26  58 


Average  loss  fipom  the  ore  reduced  per  ton ' 13  29 

Average  assay  value  of  the  ore  reduced  per  wagon  samples  per 
ton $21  86 

Average  yield  of  the  ore  reduced,  in  bullion,  per  cent,  of  assay 
value '      61. 4 

Average  yield  of  the  ore  reduced,  in  bullion,  including  all  recla- 
mations, per  cent,  of  assay  value • 60. 8 

Gold.    Silver 

Proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ore 26. 2  73. 8 

Proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion 29, 5  70, 5 

Percentage  returned  of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the 

ore..: 68.8  58.3 

Average  value  of  the  bullion  per  ounce  after  melting,  $1,77^. 
Average  loss  in  weight  in  melting,  2/^  per  cent, 

« 

Comparative  statement 


1 

lis 

§5 

1 

Coet  of  prodno- 
tion. 

Cost  of  redno- 
tion. 

1 

Yield  of  ore  re- 
duced. 

4^ 

^ 

Proportions  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  ore,  third 
class. 

a 
§ 

E 

i 

Per wagon 
samples. 

Per  miU 
samples. 

1 

1 

4 
S 

o 

P4 

a 

4 
(S 

1340 

1670 

760 

600 

290 

1790 

1580 

1 
1 

1 
1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

P4 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

QQ 

1 

1867 

70,721 
83,444 
53,953 
14,051 
39,715 
47.505 
33,414 

020 
1250 
1350 

500 
1150 
1660 

580 

69,376 
84,626 
55.479 
13,272 
38,147 
48,392 
33,695 

$7  91 

7  21 

8  90 
26  87 
11  06 
10  15 
14  58 

114  04 
13  74 
12  S2 

10  01 
9  05 

11  80 

12  00 

121  95 

20  95 

21  12 
36  88 
21  01 
21  95 
26  58 

$41  94 
40  84 
34  87 

20  67 

21  43 
18  70 
13  29 

$19  99 
19  89 
13  75 

'"'ii' 

26.9 
28L8 
26.4 
27.1 

73.1 

18Gd. 
1869 
1870. 
1871 

$i6'2i' 
"sis 

13  29 

27.9 
25.1 
27.0 
27.8 
2&3 
26.2 

72.1 
74.9 
73.0 
72.2 
71.7 
73.8 

71.9 
73.6 
78.9 

lR7a. 

1873. 
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The  secretary's  report  gives  the  following  receipts  and  disbursements: 

EEOEIPTS. 

Bollion : 

Bars  received  from  mine $452, 164  50 

Scrapsof  bullion  sold.....* 19  07 

462, 183  57 
Less  reclamations  on  bars \  109  28 

452, 074  29 

Assessments  Nos.  6, 7, 8,  and  9 640,000  00 

Virginia  and  Truckee  Bailroad  Company,  one-half  freight- 
charges  refunded - 10, 884  31 

Atchison  mill,  old  lumber  sold 444  00 

Ores,  13^  tons  and  refuse  firom  dump 57  65 

Total... 1,103460  25 

DISBXTItSEMENTS. 

Cash  balance  overdrawn  July  10, 1872 $133, 708  53 

Labor  and  salaries 308,783  50 

Wood  and  charcoal 66, 087  31 

Timber  and  lumber 55,635  12 

Paid  custom  mills 408,  663  75 

Mining  supplies  and  insurance  on  hoisting-works 46, 040  22 

Virginia  and  Gold  Hill  Water- Works 9, 600  00 

Assay-office 7,268  23 

State,  county,  and  city  taxes 7, 443  46 

Freight  on  materials  to  Virginia 1, 243  07 

Surveying  in  mine 900  00 

Exchange,  discount,  and  interest  on  money  borrowed  and 

overdrafts  at  bank 28, 479  62 

General  and  legal  expenses 18, 463  85 

Beal  estate  at  Virginia ' 450  00 

Cash  balance  on  ^nd  this  day 10, 703  59 

1, 103, 460  25 

JBeporf  of  the  Sale  <fc  Norcross  mine  for  the  year  ending  February  28, 187  3 
The  president,  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood,  reports  as  follows : 

The  past  year  nas  not  been  a  profitable  one  for  the  stockholders  of  the  Hale  &,  Norcross 
Mining  Company.  The  hopes  expressed  at  the  last  annnal  meeting  of  this  company,  as 
regards  finding  pay-ore  on  the  1,700-foot  level,  have  not  been  realized ;  and  an  additional 
level  200  feet  below,  making  1,900  feet  from  the  soiface,  has  since  been  opened,  without 
realizing  any  benefit  therefrom.  iDdicatipns,  however,  on  this  last  level,  lead  to  the 
belief  that  a  body  of  ore  will  be  developed  on  the  nexi  level  below-^the  sinkin^^  for 
which  has  been  already  commenced,  and  the  depth  of  2,000  feet  will  be  reached  in  sixty 
days,  when  farther  prospecting  will  be  carried  on  at  that  depth. 

The  very  heavy  expense  of  carrying  on  mining  at  the  depth  of  1,900  feet  is  apparent 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  witli  the  subject,  and  it  is  with  confidence  I  refer  stock* 
holders  and  others  to  the  economical  administration  of  affairs  of  this  company  for  the 
year  just  ended. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  James  O.  Fair,  reports ; 

During  the  past  year  28,645M^  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  several 
levels  01  the  mine,  and  2H,966i||^  tons  have  been  reduced,  the  principal  portion  of 
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-which  was  the  prodaot  of  the  old  upper  levels ;  and  there  is  now  on  hand  in  the  ore- 
houses  1,6>592^''(|V  tons,  valued  by  assay  at  $57,t?23.84.  Within  this  peiiod  the  main 
incline  has  been  sunk  from  the  1,700  to  the  1,900  foot  level.  At  the  la«t-nieutioned 
depth  the  horizontal  drift  from  the  incline  has  been  continued  in  the  vein  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  mine.  Three  cross-drifts  have  heen  driven  throngh  the  vein, 
from  the  east  to  the  west  wall^  at  regulax  intervals.  Another  drift  has  been  advanced 
on  this  level  to  a  distance  of  140  feet  south  from  the  incline,  at  which  point  a  cross- 
cut has  also  been  run  from  the  east  to  the  west  wall.  In  the  various  openings  thas 
far  made  at  this  depth,  two  narrow  seams  of  ore  of  good  quality  have  been  encoun- 
tered, which,  although  continuous  so  far  as  explored,  have  not  yet  developed  to  a  suffi- 
cient width  to  p^mit  of  the  profitable  extraction  of  the  ore  therefrom.  The  vein  on 
this  level  is  of  much  greater  width  than  on  the  1,700-foot  level  above ;  the  formation 
is  much  softer,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  vein-matter  is  |;reatiy  improved. 
The  ore  thus  far  disclosed  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  of  unbroken  contiuuitj'.  The  vein 
has  now  well-defined  east  and  west  walls,  and  its  characteristics  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  ore-producing  levels  above.  The  main  incline  is  already  sunk  40  feet  below 
the  lowest  level,  and  within  fifty  days  from  the  present  date  the  2,000-foot  level  can  be 
reached.  Judging  from  the  indications  shown  by  our  latest  explorations,  this  level  will 
be  ore- producing.  Meanwhile  the  l,900-ft)ot  level,  which  is  as  yet  oat  partially  opened, 
will  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  shaft,  incline,  and  all  of  the  hoisting  and  pumping 
machinery  are  in  good  condition. 

The  secretary's  report  gives  the  following  receipts  and  disbnrsemedts 
to  February  28,  1874. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward  from  February,  1873 $41, 300  07 

Eeceived  from  sales  of  materials,  &c 8, 820  16 

Eeceived  from  assessments 233, 577  00 

To  cash,  proceeds  28,96GX-g-gg  tons  ore,  viz: 

Bullion 541,771  69 

Samples,  charged  assay-office 2G7  12 

Slag-bullion 2,826  74 

Eeceived  from  ores  worked 544, 865  55 

To  cash,  bullion  received  on  account  February  (1874)  work- 
ings        11,088  63 

Total 839,651  41 

DISBUBSEMENTS. 

February  28, 1874. 

By  amount  bullion  received  on  account,  February  (1873) 
workings,  charged  cash  in  last  annual  statement,  and 
credited  as  portion  of  this  year's  receipts $53, 114  24 

Mine  account : 

Labor $213,264  61 

Hardware,  iron,  &c  5, 661  02 

Timber,  lumber,  and  freight 28, 417  13 

Lagging  and  freight 1, 455  00 

Wood  and  freight '. 48,713  25 

Freighton  supplies : 1,829  54 

Haulin g 448  30 

Water 5,750  00 

Powder,  fuse,  &c 6, 302  28 

Eope 84  72 

Eubber  goods : 744  71 

Brick,  lime,  cement,  &c 133  69 

Candles,  oils,  &c 6, 160  20 

Paints,  oils,  varnish,  &o 973  12 

Tallow 331  20 
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Coal  and  coke $3, 083  62 

Charcoal : 2,864  17 

Ice 697  82 

Fire  annihilator 110  00 

Pipe 275  S2 

Sundry  small  supplies 375  12  . 

Total  to  mine  account $327, 675  02 

Tax  account : 

Nevada  State  and  county  tax 2, 224  46 

Mine  tax  on  proceeds 2, 058  72 

Virginia  City  tax 609  46 

Total  taxes  paid 4,892  64 

Machinery  account : 
Bepairs,  pump,  &c 1, 625  65 

Team  account: 
Team  account 2,266  19 

Assay-ofiSce  account : 

Salaries,  assayer  and  assistants 5, 716  66 

Supplies,&c 1,930  08 

Mnllier  furnace,  bricks,  cement,  &c 250  61 

Bullion  samples 267  12 

Total  to  assay-office  account 8, 164  47 

General  expense  account : 

Counsel  fees 2,000  00 

Discount  on  drafts 1,668  97 

Contributions  and  medical  expenses 250  00 

Freight  on  bullion 2,272  40 

Commission  on  purcha^s 51  75 

Interest 2, 329  31 

Insurance 2,030  00 

Sundry  expenses,  Virginia  and  San  Francisco  3, 068  86 

Discount  on  bullion 9, 554  96 

Salaries  president,  secretary,  superintendent, 

foreman,  and  clerk 18, 000  00 

Stationery,  Virginia  and  San  Francisco 483  49 

Surveying 350  00 

Total  general  expenses 42, 059  74 

Ore  account : 
Paid  working  28,966ja JJ- tons 347,599  35 

James  G.  Fair,  superintendent : 
Amount  his  book-account 5, 296  82 

Total  disbursements ^ 792, 694  12 

Cash,  per  cash-book  to  balance 46, 957  29 

Total 839,651  41 
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Report  of  the  Chollar  Potosifor  the  year  ending  May  31, 1873. 
The  president,  Mr.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  says : 

I  regret  that  4t  is  Dot  in  my  power  to  coDgratulate  you  upon  any  new  discoveries  in 
the  working  of  the  mine  during  the  past  twelve  months—notwithstanding  a  most 
thorough  exploration — but,  as  will  be  seen  by  your  superintendent's  report,  there  are 
not  wanting  indications,  at  this  writing,  of  new  deposits  being  reached,  w^bich,  let  us 
hope,  may  be  valuable  enough  to  reward  the  protracted  efforts  made  in  their  search. 

The  quantity  of  ore  extracted  from  the  mine  during  the  past  financial  year  exceeds 
that  of  the  preceding  term  by  over  10,000  tons,  but  owing  to  a  greater  admixture  of 
base  metal,  the  final  results  were  not  so  favorable. 

•  •  •  •  «  •  • 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Eeqna,  reports : 

Operations  at  company's  mine  have  been  steadily  prosecuted,  with  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Tons. 

Ore  extracted 48,20o 

Ore  reduced  at  mills 44,05o 

The  ere  mined  came  fiN>m — 

Tons. 

Blue  Wing,  west 14,000 

Piute 13,000 

Grass  Roots 11,150 

Second  Station,  New  Shaft •-..  10,0(30 

As  Indicated  -by  the  above-named  sections,  ore  supplies  for  past  twelve  mouths  have 
been  drawn  from  the  old  and  long-developed  portions  of  the  mine.  Notwithstanding 
much  prospecting  work  has  been  done,  in  quarters  of  the  mine  that  indicated  the 
existence  of  precious  metal,  our  labors  and  expenditures  of  money  are,  I  regret  to  say, 
unrewarded,  and  the  hope  for  deposits  of  ore  are  undiscovered.  At  fourth  station  of  shaf c, 
in  drift  nortn,  there  are  strong  probabilities  of  our  getting  ore  of  average  quality ;  everv 
effort  has  been  made  to  reach  this  body  of  ore  said  to  exist  near  this  company's  north 
line.  Owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  ground  through  which  the  drift  passes,  and  the 
steady  and  constant  crushing  of  timbers,  the  worE  of  completing  this  drift  has  been 
delayed  flEur  beyond  the  estimated  time,  and  deprives  us  of  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
positively  announcing  to  you  the  existence  of  ore  on  this  company's  ground  at  the  point 
designated. 

Since  the  last  annual  communication,  the  main  shaft  has  been  fully  and  completely 
lepatred,  pumping  machinery  re-organized,  new  and  very  efficient  pumps  placed  in  the 
Buaft,  Also  strong  and  powerful  machineiy  has  been  erected  for  use  in  the  incline. 
New  steel-wire  ropes  for  incline  and  shaft  are  in  use.  In  brief,  the  entire  detail  of 
operating  at  ''New  Shaft"  is  in  complete  condition.  In  connection  with  the  ordinary 
machinery,  we  have  added  a  machine  for  compressing  air — said  air  to  be  used  as  a 
motive-power  at  low  levels.  Owing  to  delays  iu  perfecting  the  compressor,  no  use  has 
been  made  of  it.  In  the  carpenter-shop,  large  circular  saws  and  the  necessary  machin- 
ery for  driving  them  have  been  attached  to  the  facilities  of  this  department.  Neces- 
sarily^ in  the  accomplishment  of  these,  numerous  improvements,  including  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  new  shaft,  outlays  of  money  were  requisite — Whence  the  large  expenditure 
over  the  receipts  for  the  current  year.  Concerning  the  reserves  of  ore,  no  correct  esti- 
mate can  be  made.  The  quantity  developed  at  this  time  is  more  extensive  than  the 
known  supplies  were  one  year  ago.  During  the  past  twelve  months  much  of  the  ore 
milled  was  largely  impregnated  with  base  metids,  causing  much  difficulty  in  reducing 
and  materially  curtailing  the  results  in  bullion.  Space  ror  depositing  waste  from  the 
mine  became  totally  absorbed.  In  order  to  obtain  abundance  of  room  lor  dump!  ng  debris 
the  erection  of  a  heavy  trussed  railway  over  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  was 
found  indispensable.  This  work  is  complete  and  will  afford  ample  extent  for  all  time 
to  come. 

CondoMcd  statement  of  ooaifproduciiony  ^o.,  of  Chollar  Potosi-ARning  Company,  from  June  1, 

1872,  to  May  31, 1873. 
Ore  statement : 

Tons.        Lbs. 

Ore  on  hand  June  1, 1872 2,766       130 

Ore  extracted  during  year 43,338    1,070 

48,104    1,200 
Ore  worked^  during  year 44,255       680 

Ore  on  hand  June  1, 1873 3,849       520 

*  Worked,  44,050  toos.    Sold,  905  tons  680  poundii. 
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Cost  per  ton : 

Extracting  ore •. ^93 

Kepairs,  prospecting,  dead  work  and  incidentals 1  60 

New  shaft « 3  11 

7  64 
Reduction,  including  melting  and  assaying 11  09 

Total  cost  per  ton 18  73 

Average  yield  of  ore  worked 15  57 

Average  net  loss  of  ore  worked 3  16 

Ballion :  • 

Average  value  of  bullion  per  ounce,  gold  75  cents  j  silver  $1 .23 ;  total  $1.98.  Average 
fineness  of  bullion  per  ouuco,  gold  .03G  ;  silver  .958  j  total  .994.  Average  proportion  of 
precious  metals,  gold  .38;  silver  .62;  total  100. 

Work  of  assay-office : 

Ounces  of  bullion  assayed  before  melting 354,9*26.60 

Ounces  of  bullion  assayed  after  melting 345,636.35 

Average  loss  in  melting,  per  centum 2.6 

Number  of  ore  assays  made « 7,988 

Number  of  bars  made 249 

Beodpta  and  espenaeB. 

Received  from  bullion $685,809  17 

Received  from  other  sources 2,340  34 

$688, 149  51 

Expenses  by  all  sources 824,990  01 

Net  expense  for  year 136,840  59 

The  secretary's  report  gives  the  following : 

RECEIPTS. 

Bullion  account :  • 

Proceeds  of  bullion  sold $685,723  53 

Assessment  account : 
Assessment  No.  4  levied    February  1.3,  ♦ 

1872 $140,000  00 

Advertising  charges  received 334  50 

•    140, 334  50 

Sales  of  ores : 
Eeceived  firom  sale  of  205  tons  ore,  Q  $5  per  ton 1, 025  00 

Superintendent  Eequa : 
This  amount  received  from  him,  being  last  year's  balance .  4, 128  74 

Gash  account : 
Cash  on  hand  as  per  last  statement 174, 148  82 

Total 1,005,360  61 

DISBUBSEICENTS. 

Working  ores $483, 255  00 

Labor.: 1 198,853  48 

Timber  and  lumber 57,304  88 

Hardware 16, 636  57 

Coal 2,770  86 

Candle 3,643  30 

Powder 1,248  25 
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Oil $329  50 

Wood 10,008  77 

Water 6, 600  00 

Aesaying  total  expense,  less  $168.69  received  for  assays. .  1, 001  99 

Taxes  on  real  estate  in  Virginia  and  ore  extracted 4, 426  52 

Stable 2,077  03 

Bent 730  00 

Stationery , 628  62 

Legal  expenses 6, 106  00 

8ar\'eying 900  00 

Real  estate  purchased 120  00 

Discount  and  interest 9, 888  88 

Freight , 11,271  ^4 

Machinery  and  materials 43, 725  99 

Incidental  expenses,  insurance,  &c 8, 940  57 

Due  on  superintendent's  account 1, 499  53 

Cash  on  hand 133,392  93 

Total 1,005,360  61 


Report  of  the  Crown  Point  for  the  year  ending  May  1, 1873. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones,  presents  the  his- 
tory of  the  operations  at  the  company's  mine  for  the  last  three  years  in 
a  very  plain  and  intelligible  manner.    He  says: 

The  last  ffeneral  report  sabmitted  by  the  superintendent  was  dated  May  1, 1870.  At 
that  time  the  Grown  Point  mine  was  yielding  nothing.  There  was  no  ore  in  sight  of 
snfliciently  high  grade  to  pay  the  cost  of  extraction  and  reduction.  Nor  was  there  any- 
where in  the  mine  any  indication  of  a  coming  ore-body.  The  company's  miU  was  leased 
at  the  very  moderate  monthly  rental  of  $l,(X)0.  The  fntnre  prospects  of  the  company 
never  looked  so  nnpromising.  Work  in  the  mine  was  principally  confined  to  the  1^100- 
foot  level,  where  p  proei>eoting  drift  had  been  driven  due  east  from  the  shaft  a  distance 
of  800  feet,  at  which  point,  nothing  bnt  porphyry  and  Imrren  seams  of  quarts  having 
been  exposed  thronghont  its  entire  length,  it  was  discontinned.  It  being  apparent  that 
farther  exploration  in  that  direction  would  prove  fntile,  a  drift  was  started  almost 
dne  south  of  the  above-mentioned  drift  at  a  point  360  feet  east  of  the  shaft  and  101 
feet  sooth  of  the  north  boundary  line.  In  tnis  drift,  at  a  point  340  feet  south  of  the 
north  boundary  line,  a  clay  wall,  running  northeast  and  southwest,  was  diaspnaUy 
traversed.  The  drift  was  then  turned  directly  east,  and  continued  for  20  feet  through 
soft  whitish  quartz,  containing  occasional  spots  of  ore.  It  next  out  a  formation  of 
porphyry  about  10  feet  in  thickness,  somewhat  decomposed  and  resembling  soapstone 
in  appearance,  which  proved  to  be  the  west  or  foot  wall  of  an  ore-body  al>out  \  foot 
wide  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  hard  casing.  The  ore  consisted  of  bowlders  in- 
cased in  cement,  which  would  yield  in  the  mill  a1x)ut  |40  per  ton.  The  drift  was  then 
further  continued  in  a  southeasterly  direction  38  feet,  skirting  the  foo£-wall,  when  the 
ore-body  suddenly  widened  to  13  feet,  and  continued  at  that  width  for  30  feet  further 
south,  at  which  point  the  east  wall  made  rapidly  toward  the  east  until  the  ore-body 
had  attained  a  width  of  84  feet.  The  drift  was  extended  until  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  the  claim  was  reached,  developing  a  continuous  and  uniform  body  •f  ore  its 
entire  length.  This  ore-body  was  also  explored  by  a  raise  along  the  west  wall,  which 
dips  easterly  at  an  angle  of  about  38  degrees,  until  it  reached  the  1,000-foot  level,  where 
it  was  intersected  by  a  drift  from  the  main  shaft,  after  which  it  was  foUowed  by  a 
series  of  winzes  and  raises  to  the  900-foot  level.  How  much  higher  it  may  extend  will 
be  detennined  by  future  explorations.  But  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  extent  of  the 
ore-body  on  the  900-foot  level,  the  prospecting  being  confined  to  a  drift  80  tbet  in  length, 
commencing  at  the  southern  boundary  line  and  running  northerly.  Throughout  the 
entire  length  of  this  drift  a  body  of  ore,  9  feet  iu  width,  was  found,  which  averaged 
938  per  ton. 

The  ore-body  on  the  1,000-foot  level  is  300  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width 
of  about  45  feet.  But  little  ore  has  been  extracted  from  this  level,  the  entire  workings 
being  confined  to  an  area  190  feet  long,  with  an  average  height  of  33  feet.  The  ore  on 
this  and  the  900-foot  level  is  held  as  a  reserve  iu  case  of  an  accident,  to* the  main  in- 
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dine  or  macbioery,  which  might  impede  or  temporarily  prevent  work  on  the  lower 
lovelH.  The  1,000-foot  level  is  in  good  condition  to  work  at  any  time  ;  the  drifts  and 
chntes  are  in  good  repair,  and  ventilation  is  secured  by  winzes  connected  with  the 
900- foot  level. 

The  ore-body  on  the  1,100-foot  level  is  255  feet  in  length  by  58  feet  in  width,  and  has 
been  worked  out  for  a  distaooe  of  240  feet  north  of  the  south  line.  On  this  le^el  there 
are  from  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  low-grade  ore  stored  away  in  cribs,  carefully  marked 
and  available  for  extraction  at  any  time,  which  will  yield  a  small  margin  of  profit  over 
the  cost  of  hoisting  and  reducing. 

While  the  upper  levels  were  being  prospected,  the  main  incline  was  driven  steadily 
down  preparatory  to  opening  and  exploring  the  1,200-foot  level.  As  soon  as  this  level 
was  reached,  a  station  was  cut  out  and  a  drift  started  south,  following  the  course  of 
the  west  wall,  and  continued  until  the  southern  boundarv  line  was  reached.  From 
this  drift  two  cross-cuts  were  made — one  120  feet  and  the  other  220  feet  from  the  south 
line.  The  former  showed  the  vein  to  be  lid  feet  in  width  and  the  latter  76  feet.  The 
very  rich  ore  on  this  level  was  cou fined  to  the  15  feet  next  the  west  wall ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  ore  was  of  very  good  quality  and  character  and  remarkably  free  from  waste. 
The  ore-body  on  this  level  is  310  feet  in  length,  and  averages  about  70  feet  in  width, 
about  three-fifths  of  which  have  been  extracted  and  reduced.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
eastern  ore-body,  hereinafter  described,  which  has  not  been  worked  at  all. 

In  breasting  out  on  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,200-foot  level,  at  a  point  102  feet  east  of 
the  west  wall  and  100  feet  north  of  the  south  line,  a  hard,  flinty  wall  of  quartz  was 
struck,  which  was  considered  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pay  ore  and  practicalty  the 
east  or  hanging  wall.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  east  this* barren  quartz  would  ex- 
tend, a  cross-cut  was  started  at  the  point  referred  to  and  driven  36  feet  east,  where  ore 
of  very  fine  quality  was  found,  6  feet  wide,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  porphyry  wall, 
which  is  now  believed  to  be  the  east  wall.  The  course  of  this  new  ore-body  is  south, 
86^  east,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  a  drift  to  the  south  boundary  liue,  showing  ore 
of  the  same  good  quality  all  the  way.  This  drift  was  also  extended  northerly  until  it 
intersected  the  south  cross-cut,  exposing  the  same  characticr  of  ore  throughout  its  en- 
tire length.  A  winze  was  then  commenced  at  the  point  where  the  cross-cut  first  struck 
the  ore,  and  continued  down  along  the  east  wall,  which  here  dips  easterly  at  an  angle 
of  about  32°,  and  has  now  reached  a  depth  of  120  feet  on  the  line  of  the  dip,  or  70  feet 
vertically,  showing  excellent  ore  the  entire  distance.  This  ore-body  has  been  further 
explored  from  the  third  and  fifth  flooi^  of  the  1,300-foot  level,  and  in  order  that  my 
description  of  the  same  may  be  continuous,  I  will  complete  it  before  describing  the 
opening  and  working  of  that  level. 

On  the  fifth  floor,  1,300-foot  level,  in  breasting  out  at  a  point  100  feet  north  of  the 
south  line  and  90  feet  east  of  the  west  wall,  the  same  barren  wall  of  quartz  was  en- 
countered, which  haa  been  heretofore  referred  to  as  the  apparent  eaAern  boundary  of  the 
pay  ore  on  the  1,200-foot  levels  From  this  point  a  cross-cut  was  made  to  intersect  the 
above-mentioned  winze.  Sixty  feet  east  of  the  starting-point  ore  of  fair  quality  was 
found  which  will,  with  a  little  aasorting,  yield  $25  or  $40  per  ton.  This  lasted  ifor  20 
feet,  when  a  formation  of  porphyry,  16  feet  in  width,  was  out,  followed  by  another 
body  of  ore  of  excellent  quality,  averaging  $80  per  ton,  which  continued  for  27  feet, 
where  the  intersection  with  the  winze  was  completed.  The  entire  length  of  this 
cross-cut,  it  will  be  seen,  is  123  feet,  of  which  47  feet  is  solid  ore,  and  the  entire  dis- 
tance between  walls  213  feet,  of  which  137  feet  is  ore. 

A  similar  cross-cut  was  started  on  the  third  floor  of  the  1,300-foot  level,  at  a  point  35 
feet  north  of  the  south  line  and  72  feet  east  of  the  west  wall.  Ninety-one  feet  east  of 
the  place  of  beginning  a  body  of  ore  was  struck  four  feet  wide,  which  averages  $70  per 
ton.  Next  to  this  was  found  a  formation  of  porphyry,  which  continued  for  7  feet,  at 
the  end  of  which"  another  body  of  ore  was  cut,  10  feet  wide,  which  averages  $90  per  ton, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hanging  wall.  Still  another  cross-cut  has  been 
started  to  intersect  the  winze  at  a  point  on  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,300-foat  level  directly 
nnder  the  cross-cut  on  the  fifth  floor.  This  last  cross-cut  is  now  in  47  feet,  and  has  cut 
thus  far  only  barren  quartz  and  porphyry,  not  having  yet  reached  the  point  where  the 
eastern  ore-body  should  be  found.  As  this  ore-body  was  only  6  feet  wide  where  first 
struck  on  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,200-fcot  level,  and  had  already  increased  to  47  feet  in 
width  At  the  fifth  floor  of  the  1,300-foot  level,  a  still  further  increase  in  width  may  be 
seasonably  expected  on  the  sill-floor  of  that  level. 

The  ore-body  in  the  1,300-foot  level  is  360  feet  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width 
of  90tfeet.  This  is  by  far  the  richest  and  most  extensive  level  ever  opened  on  the 
Comstock  lode.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  1,200-foot  level  the  very  rich  ore 
was  confined  to  a  belt,  15  feet  in  width,  lying  next  to  the  west  wall.  On  the  1,300-foot 
level  the  rich  ore  is  confined  to  no  particular  part,  but  the  whole  level  shows  a  high 
and  uniform  grade  of  ore  from  wall  to  wall.  On  this  level  nine  floors  have  been  opened 
for  a  distance  of  165  feet  north  of  the  soath  line,  and  on  every  floor  ore  of  excellent 
quality  has  been  found.  The  remainiog  195  feet  has  not  been  worked  at  all,  and  even 
on  .the  nine  floors  referred  to  an  immense  amount  of  first-class  ore  yet  remains.    The 
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ore  in  the  northern  half  of  the  level,  however,  appears  to  be  of  lower  grade  than  that 
iu  the  sontbern  half,  and  is  not  expected  to  yield  more  than  two-thirds  as  much.  The 
1,^00-foot  level  has  already  yielded  about  $4,000,000  in  bullion,  and  will  probably  yield 
about  $10,000,000  more,  about  75  per  cent,  of  which  will  be  net  profit.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  yield  per  ton  for  the  six  monrhsjnst  paat— during  the  last 
three  months  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  ore  extracted  came  from  this  level — and 
indicates  more  clearly  than  any  description  the  extiaordinary  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  ore : 

Average  per  ton  for  November,  1872 $30  58 

December,  1872 32  96 

January,  1873 41  18 

Februavv,  1873. 61  98 

March,  1873 70  72 

April,  1873 , 82  U 

On  the  1,400-foot  level  a  large  and  commodious  station  has  been  cut  out,  and  a  double 
drift  run  from  it  142  feet  south,  from  which  point  the  level  will  be  opened  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment. 

The  main  incline  has  also  been  driven  down  to  the  1,500-foot  level,  and  preparations 
made  to  cut  out  the  station  there. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  details  will  enable  one  to  acquire  a  very  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  great  Crown  Point  bonanza.  It  may  be 
briefly  described  as  an  immense  wedge-shaped  body  of  ore,  with  its  edge  uppermost, 
havine  a  strike  or  course  northwest  and  southeast,  and  penetrating  the  earth  with  an 
easterly  dip  of  about  36^. 

Od  the  900-foot  level  the  upper  edge  or  apex  has  been  developed  for  80  feet  in  length, 
with  an  averftge  width  of  nine  feet,  and  an  average  value  of  about  $28  per  ton. 

On  the  1,000-foot  level  the  ore-body  is  200  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of 
45  feet,  and  an  average  value  of  $32  per  ton. 

On  the  1,100-foot  level  it  is  255  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  58  feet,  and 
an  average  value  of  about  $^)7  per  toif. 

On  the  1,200-foot  level  it  is  310  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  70  feet,  and 
an  average  value  of  about  $45  per  ton. 

On  the  1,300-foot  level  it  is  360  feet  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  90  feet,  and 
an  average  value  of  about  $75  per  ton. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ore-body  has  steadily  increased  in  length,  width,  and  rich- 
ness as  we  have  descended  upon  it,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  its  continuing  to  do 
so.  Much  significance  has  been  attached,  and  I  think  justly,  to  the  fact  that  ever 
since  this  chimney  of  ore  was  struck,  the  various  seams  and  stratifications  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  clay,  porphyry,  barren  quartz,  or  ore,  have  uniformly  maintained  about 
the  same  course  and  dip  as  the  walls  encasing  them.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in 
the  ore-bodies  worked  prior  to  this  discovery  there  was  no  such  uniformity,  but  the 
chimneys  were  as  likely  to  stand  vertical  as  any  other  way,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that 
we  have  passed  below  the  range  of  surface-disturbance,  and  that  the  vein  will  pene- 
trate the  earth  in  its  present  shape  to  an  indefinite  depth. 

From  this  immense  chinmey  we  have  extracted  and  worked  about  one-seventh  of  the 
ore  between  the  900  and  1,000  foot  levels,  about  four-fifths  of  the  ore  between  the  1,000 
and  1,100  foot  levels^  about  three-fifths  of  the  ore  between  the  1,100  and  1,200  foot  lev- 
els, and  about  one-fourth  of  the  ore  between  the  1,200  and  1,300  foot  levels.  Above 
the  900-foot  level  the  ore  remains  untouched.  In  the  aggregate  we  have  taken  out  and 
crushed  from  May  1,  1871,  to  May  1,  1873,  217,431  yJJJ^j  tons,  which  have  given  a  gross 
yield  of  $9,944,783.57,  and  an  average  yield  of  $45.73  per  ton.  We  have  in  reserve  and 
available  for  immediate  extraction  the  remainder  of  the  ore,  as  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going figures,  in  the  levels  above  the  1,300,  and  have  now  everything  in  readiness  to 
open  the  1,400  and  1,500  foot  levels. 

In  addition  we  have  made  a  new  and  very  promising  development,  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed, in  the  1,200  and  1,300  foot  levels,  eastward  of  the  main  chimney,  which  seems 
to  be  the  upper  portion  of  another  wedge-shaped  ore-body,  similar  to  and  overlapping 
that  first,  discovered.  This  may  continue  iu  depth,  as  an  independent  chimney,  or 
nrite  with  the  other  to  form  one  large  ore-body.  I  regard  the  latter  as  the  more  prob- 
able, but  m  either  event  the  importance  of  this  development  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. 

In  December,  1870,  when  the  ore-body  was  first  discovered,  the  Crown  Point  was 
simply  a  prospecting  mine,  and  had  none  of  the  necessities  or  conveniences  required  for 
the  extraction  and  hoisting  of  the  immense  quantities  of  ore  which  it  soon  became  nec> 
essary  to  move.  The  shaft  was  small,  inconvenient,  and  out  of  repair ;  the  hoisting- 
machinery  was  competent  only  for  the  work  of  prospecting ;  the  pumping-apparatos 
was  insufficient;  and  the  ventilation  entirely  inadequate  for  an  active-produciug 
mine.    Since  then  the  shaft  has  been  enlarged  by  sinking  another  compartment  1,100 
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feet  deep,  and  its  working  capacity  increased  by  patting  doable  cages  in  all  three  com- 
partnients.  It  has  also  been  repaired  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  timbering,  which 
was  beginning  to  press  inward  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  ground  aroaud  it,  has 
lioeo  relieved  by  cutting  out  the  ground  for  l;wo  f^et  in  width  all  tbe  way  around  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  made  secure  by  retimberiug  in  th«  most  substaniial  man- 
ner. Three  new  engines,  of  ^-horse  power  each,  supplied  by  four  new  boilers, each 
54  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  put  in  place  in  the  hoisting- works.  Four  reels,  live 
sheave-wheels,  one  new  spnr-wheel  for  pump,  one  new  pump-bob  and  conuecting-wheel 
lur  same,  one  new  9-inch  shaft  for  spur-wheel,  one  new  pinion-wheel,  and  two  new 
doukey-pumps  have  been  also  added.  A  coal-dump  has  been  constructed  of  350  tons 
capacity,  so  situated  as  to  enable  one  man  to  deliver  at  the  furnaces  all  the  coal  used 
about  the  mine;  and  a  water-tank  built,  in  conjunction  with  the  Virginia  and  Tmckee 
Kailroad  Company  and  the  Yellow- Jacket  Mining  Company.  This  tank  has  a  capacity 
of  190,000  gallons,  is  situate<l  300  feet  above  tbe  hoisting- works,  and  connected  with 
them  by  iron  pipes.  Six  hundred  feet  of  the  best  carbolized  hose  are  kept  ready  in 
case  of  tire,  and  thirty  of  Babcock*s  fire-eztingaishers  have  been  purchased  for  use 
around  the  works  or  in  the  mine  if  required.  Two  blacksmith-shops  have  been  built 
in  the  mine,  one  on  the  1,200  and  the  other  on  the  1,900  foot  level,  to  save  the  expense 
of  hoisting  and  loweriug  tools  for  repairs. 

In  tbe  work  of  prospecting,  developing,  and  ventilating  there  have  been — raises 
made,  275  feet ;  winzes  sunk,  1,289  feet ;  cross-cuts  run,  1,330  feet ;  drifts  run,  3,826 
feet;  drifts  retimbered,  800  feet. 

Since  opening  the  1,300- foot  level  it  has  become  necessary  to  put  in  alternate  sets  of 
timber  and  bulkheads,  filling  them  up  behind  as  close  as  possible  with  waste,  thereby 
rendering  them  almost  as  solid  as  the  earth  itself.  This  requires  much  more  timber 
than  the  ordinary  system,  but  it  has  been  adopted  on  the  principle  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  prevent  oaves  than  to  repair  them.  During  the  year  ending  May  1, 1872,  there  were 
used  in  and  about  tbe  mine  2,920,000  feet  of  lumber  and  timber.  For  the  year  ending 
May  4,  1873,  there  were  used  4,7(K),000  feet,  being  an  increase  of  1,840,000  feet  for  tho 
year.  This-  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  lumber  and  timber  was  occasioned 
partly  by  the  more  energetic  working  of  the  mine,  and  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
present  system  of  timbering. 

Since  the  last  report  there  have  been  expended  $16,057.37  on  the  company's  mill  for 

repairs  and  additions. 

«  •  «  •     .  •  *  • 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  prospects  of  the  Crown  Point 
mine  are  now  far  brighter  than  they  ever  were  before.  Its  history  for  the  past  threo 
years  has  already  made  it  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  mining,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  history  will  repeat  itself  in  future  levels,  to  an  indefinite  depth. 

The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following  items  of  interest : 

BEOEIPTS. 

Bnllion $6,442,785  02 

Mine  expense : 

Supplies  to  Ken  tuck  Company. .  '. .  $45r  72 

Lumber  sold 804  02 

Difference  on  rope  returned 626  93 

Supplies  sold 50  20 

Yellow  Jacket  Company's  one-third  tank 1, 436  20 

Railroad  company's  one-sixth  tank 718  10 

Kailroad  company's  wrecked  cars. 104  25 

4, 190  42 

Rhode  Island  Mill : 

Old  pan  sold 75  00 

Old  tubes  sold 100  00 

175  00 

Discount  on  sundry  bills 33  75 

John  P.  Jones,  balance  per  report  May  1, 1872 14, 007  63 

Cash  in  treasury  May  1, 1872 644,507  09 

To  tal 7 , 1 05, 698  9 1 
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DISBUBSEMENTS. 

Mine  ezpeases : 

For  labor $771,317  25 

For  lumber 175,522  07 

For  wood 66, 858  33 

For  castings  and  foundery  work 17, 652  04 

For  freight  on  supplies » . . . .        5^  982  71 

For  candles,  oils,  hardware,  iron,    steel, 

rope,  &c 147, 294  21 

$1, 184, 626  61 

Mine  improvements : 

For  machinery  and  castings 12, 769  81 

For  tank,  Yellow  Jacket  Company 2, 185  17 

Forbricks 700  00 

Forlabor .146  00 

For  lumber,  lime,  hauling,  &c 479  79 


Bhode  Island  Mill : 

Forlabor 35,537  25 

For  wood 43, 744  85 

For  castings 18, 474  40 

For  water 8,400  00 

For  quicksilver,  hardware,  &c 38, 232  82 


16, 280  77 


144, 389  32 


Gmshing : 
For  working  121,828Jjfi§  tons. 1,463,824  00 

(xeneral  expense : 

For  superintendent's  salary.  Gold  Hill  office,  insurance, 
&c 32,619  70 

Legal  expense : 
For  attorney's  fees  and  adverse  claims 6^  957  65 

San  Francisco  expense: 
For  salaries,  office,  and  stationery. . . . .' 10^  514  52 

Interest : 
At  Gold  Hill 1,855  64 

Assaying: 

For  ore  assays $6,874  97 

For  bullion  assays 10, 686  23 

26, 561  20 

Taxes: 

For  city  and  county 7,579  S6 

Onore 34,849  14 

42, 429  00 

Dividends : 

Fos.  26,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30. 2,180,000  00 

Discount : 

Ondrafts 5,982  63 

OnbuUion 80,762  73 

86,  745  36 
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Assay-office : 
For  assaying  balances  and  weights 82, 475  00 

Treasure  freight : 
Transportation  of  bullion 22, 212  58 

Beal  estate : 

Lot  for  assay-office $5,000  00 

Lot  corner  Grown  Point  and  Main  streets . .        5, 000  00 

10, 000  00 

Sandry  book  accounts 316  15 

Cash  in  treasury  May  1, 1873 1,873,891  41 

Total 7,105,698  91 


OEE  STATEMENT. 
l^ons.         Lbe.  •  Yielding— 

Worked  at  Rhode  Island  Mill. 

15, 064    1, 830  (average  per  ton,  $45.20)  yielded $681, 092  13 

Worked  at  Petaluma  Mill. 
11, 067    1, 850  (average  per  ton,  $52.28)  yielded 578, 685  31 

Worked  at  Mexican  Mill. 
31, 923    1, 580  (average  per  ton,  $45.54)  yielded 1, 453, 889  15 

.     Worked  at  Brunswick  Mill. 
35, 447    1, 180  (average  per  ton,  $45.97)  yielded 1, 629, 726  66 

Worked  at  Morgan  Mill. 
13, 790    1, 620  (average  per  ton,  $47.61)  yielded 656, 589  04 

Worked  at  Pioneer  Mill. 
10, 153    1, 020  (average  per  ton,  $47.74)  yielded *  484, 746  42 

Worked  at  Atlas  Mill. 
6, 494        600  (average  per  ton,  $55.12)  yielded 308, 375  94 

Worked  at  Sapphire  Mill. 
6, 874        150  (average  per  ton,  $45.89)  yielded 315, 949  15 

Worked  at  Trench  Mill. 
1, 004        960  (average  per  ton,  $35.92)  yielded 36, 087  02 

Worked  at  Spring  Valley  Mill. 
2, 565        650  (average  per  ton,  $31.94)  yielded 79, 535  93 

Worked  at  Oold  Rill  Quartz  Mill. 
856        250  (average  per  ton,  $53.75)  yielded 46, 022  46 

Worked  at  Woodworth  Mill. 
1, 279    1, 100  (average  per  toii,  $72.83)  yielded 91, 192  65 

Worked  at  Douglas  Mill. 
1, 371        500  (average  per  ton,  $58.40)  yielded 80, 083  03 


136,893    1,290  Totals 6,441,974  89 

Average  yield  per  ton  for  the  year. 

There  were  136,893JJg§  tons  of  ore  worked,  yielding  $6,441,974.89 j 
making  the  average  yield  per  ton  $47.05. 


/ 
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BULLION  STATEMENT. 

Stamped  value  of  bullion,  as  per  assay  certificates  received  at  the 
office  iu  Sau  Francisco,  credited  on  the  books  of  the  company : 

Value  of  gold $2,826,458  17 

Value  of  silver 3,587,189  41 

Assay,  grains  and  chips 27, 520  31 

Keclamation  Spring  Valley  Company 801  10 

Wrecked  cars,  ore  lost,  V.  &  T.  li.  E 835  34 

fl,  442, 810  23 
Contra. 

Reclamation  to  L.  &  S.  F.  Bank  on  bar  8198 25  21 


"WEIGHT. 

Ounces. 

Amalgam  before  melting 3, 000, 636.30 

Amalgam  after  melting 2, 953, 591.85 


G,  442,  785  02 


47, 044.45 — Loss,  say  1|  per  cent 

Tons,  101^ JA^=202,300.81  lbs. =2,953,591.85  oz.  Troy. 
Average  value  per  ounce,  $2.18. 

COST  OP  TVORKINa  OEES. 

Average  cost  of  working  136,893^3^^  tons  ore,  $11.74  per  ton. 

COST  OF  lilNINa. 

Total  cost  of  mining  137,180^*^jj'|j®5  tons  of  ore,  including  all  cost  of 
mining  drifts,  repairing  shaft,  &c.,  $8.63  per  ton. 

ASSETS. 

Cash  on  hand  May  1, 1873 $1, 873, 891  41 

Khode  Island  Mill.... 80,000  00 

Mine  improvements,  buildings,  &c 100, 000  00 

Real  estate 15,000  00 

Stock  on  hand  at  mine 58,287  49 

Stock  on  hand  at  mill    . : 9, 596  26 

Ore  on  hand  at  iuill,  286i-J-J-a  tons 22, 468  73 

2, 294, 243  89 

LIABILITIES. 

None. 

Supplemental  report^  allowing  in  detail  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company 
for  past  three  years^from  May  1,  1870,  to  May  1, 1873. 

EEOEIPTS. 

Bullion : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 $472, 181  48 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 3, 603, 633  30 

For  year  ending  May  i,  1873 6, 442, 785  02 

$10,418,599  80 
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Premium  on  ballioa : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 $474  92 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 45  91 

4520  83 

Assessment : 
For  year  1871,  Nos.  20  and  21 78, 000  00 

Mine  expense : 

For  supplies,  &c.,  year  ending  May  1, 1871 .  9, 401  07 

For  supplies,  &c.,  year  ending  May  1, 1872 .  5G6  G7 

For  supplies,  &c.,  year  ending  May  1, 1873 .  4, 190  42 

14, 158  16 

Rhode  Island  Mill : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 11, 034  63 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 783  69 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 175  00 

11, 993  32 

Sundry  accounts : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 2, 376  12 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 931  35 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 33  75 

3,341  22 

Cash  in  treasury  May  1, 1870 39,309  08 

Total 10,565,922  41 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Mine  expense : 
For  labor,  year  ending  1871 . .  $155, 660  00 
For  labor,  year  ending  1872. .  362, 739  99 
For  labor,  year  ending  1873. .  771, 317  25 

1, 289, 617  24 

For  lumber,  year  ending  1871 .  28, 974  21 
For  lumber,  year  ending  1872 .  72, 793  39 
For  lumber,  year  ending  1873 .     175, 522  07 

277, 289  67 

For  wood,  year  ending  1871 . .  35, 281  11 
For  wood,  year  ending  1872 . .  50, 262  85 
For  wood,  year  ending  1873 . .  G6, 858  33 

152,402,29 

For  castings  and  supplies,  year 

ending  1871 35, 286  30 

For  castings  and  supplies,  year 

endingl872 90,873  82 

For  castings  and  supplies,  year 

endingl873 170,928  96 

297, 089  08 

2, 016, 398  28 

Mine  improvement: 

For  year  ending  1871 250  00 

For  year  ending  1872 65, 380  59 

For  year  ending  1873 16,280  77 

81, 911  36 
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Bhode  Island  Mill : 

For  labor,  year  ending  1871 . .  $8, 183  00 
For  labor,  year  ending  1872. .  30, 907  88 
For  labor,  year  ending  1873 . .      35, 537  25 


For  wood,  year  ending  1871. .  5, 933  12 

For  wood,  year  ending  1872 . .  29, 778  25 

For  wood,  year  ending  1873. .  43, 744  S5 

Quicksilver  castings,  &c.,  1871  17, 136  04 

Quicksilver  castings,  &c.,  1872  48, 044  75 

Quicksilver  castings,  &c.,  1873  65, 107  22 


$74,628  13 


79, 456  22 


130, 888  01 


Bhode  Island  Mill  improvements : 

For  year  ending  May,  1871 3, 565  32 

For  year  ending  May,  1872 14, 307  37 

Outside  mills : 

For  crushing  18,903^ift  tons,  1871 191, 149  93 

For  crushing  67,222^^(5^  ^o^s?  1^72 807, 309  14 

For  crushing  121, 82^4^30  tons,  1873  ....  1, 463, 824  00 

Dividends:  

For  year  ending  May,  1872 1, 260, 000  00 

For  year  ending  May,  1873 ...  2, 180, 000  00 

Legal  expense : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 1, 450  00 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 8, 400  00 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873. 6, 957  65 

Taxes : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 4, 008  27 

For  year  ending  May  1,  1872 18, 451  22 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 , . .  42, 429  00 

General  expense : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 13, 905  68 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 30, 360  48 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 32, 619  70 

San  Francisco  expense: 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 9,802  48 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 9, 171  25 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 ; . . , .  10, 514  52 

Discount,  (on  bullion  and  drafts :) 

For  year  ending  May  1,1871 1,562  57 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 2, 803  15 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 86, 745  36 


t284, 972  36 


17,872  69 


2,462,283  07 


3, 440, 000  00 


16, 807  65 


64,891  49 


82,885  86 


29, 488  25 


91,  111  08 
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Assaying : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 $3, 664  00 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 18, 401  86 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 26, 561  20 

$48, 687  06 

Treasure  freight : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 1, 913  03 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 13, 546  80 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 22, 212  58 

37, 672  41 

Interest,  (at  Gold  Hill :) 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 492  97 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 1 ,  384  63 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 1,855  64 

3,  733  24 

Beal  estate: 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1871 56  80 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1872 468  25 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 10, 000  00 

10, 525  05 

Assay-oflBce : 

For  year  ending  May  1, 1873 2, 475  00 

Sundry  book  accounts 316  15 

Cash  in  treasury  May  1, 1873 1,873,891  41 

^^■^■■^^iB  «^^MMftH^^»  ^"■■■^^■■'^■'l 

10, 565, 922  41 

ORE  STATEMENT. 

From  May  1, 1870,  to  May  1, 1873. 

21,0873Afo^<y  tons  worked  for  year  ending  May  1, 1871, 

yielded $472, 121  81 

Average  per  ton,  $22.39. 
S0,5dlJ^-^Q  tons  worked  for  year  ending  May  1, 1872, 

yielded 3,503,633  30 

Average  per  ton,  $43.48. 
136,893i§?:S  tons  worked  for  year  ending  May  1, 1873, 

yielded 6,441,974  89 

Average  per  ton,  $47.05. 

23Sfi4B^%%%  10, 417, 799  37 

BULLION  STATEMENT. 

Stamped  value  of  bullion  a«  per  assay  certificates  received  at  the  office  in 
San  Frandsco^  from  May  1,  1870,  to  May  1,  1873. 

Value/^in  gold $4, 581, 284  01 

Value  in  silver 5, 880, 899  50 

Assay  grains 54, 744  67 

Eeclamatious,  &c 1, 672  63 

10, 418, 599  80 
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Beport  of  the  Belcher  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1873. 
The  president,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fry,  reports  as  follows: 

While  the  prospects  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  Just  closed  Jnstified  the  expec- 
tation that  the  product  of  the  company's  mine  would  be  large,  no  one,  I  imagine,  anti- 
cipated snch  unprecedented  success  as  attended  its  operations,  as  shown  by  the  super- 
intendent's and  secretary's  re^iorts,  which  are  herewith  submitted,  and  to  which  I  refer 
you  for  all  details  relating  to  the  mine  and  the  company's  finances. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gross  yield  of  the  mine  reached  the  sum  of  $10,779,171.09, 
and  that  $6,760,000  was  paid  the  stockholders  in  dividends,  and  that  a  large  surplus  is 
carried  forward.  In  addition  to  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  latge  amonnt  was  invested 
in  supplies,  which  are  on  hand ;  also,  that  new  machinery  and  improvements  have  been 
added. 

Tlie  facilities  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  they  can  be  made  for  operating  the  mine, 
and  the  large  reserves  estimated  by  the  superint'Ondent,  as  well  as  the  chances  of  more 
exien(le<l  developments^  render  the  outlook  for  good  results  during  the  incoming  year 
very  flattering. 

The  superintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  reports: 

During  the  yeir  endinir  December  31, 1873,  there  have  been  extracted  from  the  differ- 
ent levels  of  the  mine  156,000  tons  of  ore,  viz: 

Tona. 

From  the  1,000-foot  level 40,000 

From  the  1,100-foot  level 16,000 

From  the  1,200- foot  level 40,000 

From  the  1,300-lbot  level 60,000 

Total 156,000 

The  main  incline  has  been  snnk  380  feet,  and  stations  have  been  opened  at  the  1,300- 
foot,  l,300-f(K>t,  and  1,400-foot  levels.  Connections  have  been  made  between  the  incline 
and  ore-body  on  the  1,200-foot  and  1,300-foot  levels.  On  the  850-fbot  level  the  drift 
north  from  the  east  drift  has  been  carried  forward  100  feet  through  |>orphyry  without 
having  met  with  any  favorable  indications  of  ore.  From  the  main  north  drift,  100 
feet  from  north  line,  a  cross-cut  has  been  run  to  the  east,  through  a  formation  of 
quartz  and  porphyry  mixed,  and  from  the  end  of  this  cross-cut  a  winze  has  been  sunk 
( 160  feet)  to  the  900-foot  level  and  connected  with  the  ore-body  on  the  1,000-foot  level. 

This  winze  was  sunk  for  ventilating  this  portion  of  the  mine,  and  also  for  running 
waste  through  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space  from  which  ore  has  been  extracted.  On  the 
1,000-foot  level  the  ore-body  has  been  worked  out  200  feet  in  length  and  96  feet  in 
height,  and  varying  from  15  feet  to  96  feet  in  width.  This  level  continues  to  yield  its 
usual  quantity  of  good  ore,  and  the  prospects  of  its  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  time 
to  come  are  indeed  good.  It  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibility  to  make  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  ore  yet  remaining  on  this  level,  as  there  has  been  no  prospect- 
ing done  above  this  level,  except  the  drifts  on  the  H60-foot  level  already  mentioned.  On 
the  1,100-foot  level  work  was  suspended  in  July,  all  the  high-grade  ore  having  been 
extracted.  There  still  remains  on  this  level  from  10,OOQ  to  15,000  tons  of  low-grade  ore. 
A  raise  of  6  feet  by  4  feet  has  been  made  from  this  level  up  to  the  1,000-foot  level,  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  the  ore  yec  remaining  in  this  portion  of  the  mine.  I  am  also 
running  a  drift  west  of  the  old  workings  on  this  level,  which  drift  I  consider  of  great 
necessity,  as  all  the  old  openiogs  on  this  level  are  rapidly  closing  up.  The  1,200-foot 
level  looks  as  promising  as  I  have  ever  seen  it,  and.  Judging  from  the  distance  the  sill- 
floor  of  this  level  and  the  sill-floor  of  the  1,100-foot  level  have  been  worked  ahead  of 
the  breasts,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  product  of  this  level  for  the  next  year  will  fully 
equal  the  past.  A  drift  has  been  run  on  the  sill-floor  of  this  level,  ana,  50  feet  from 
the  north  line,  this  drift  has  been  continued  100  feet  to  the  east,  through  low-grade 
ore.  A  cross-cut  has  also  been  made  from  the  main  south  drift,  (300  feet  from  north 
line,)  which  shows  12  feet  of  fair  ore.  Another  cross-cut  has  been  made  east  from  the 
main  incline,  a  distance  of  150  feet,  which  shows  hard  porphyry  all  the  way.  The  ore 
taken  from  the  1,300-foot  level  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  hoisted  through  tUe 
Yellow- Jacket  shafb.  The  main  drift  between  the  incline  and  ore-body  has  just  been 
completed,  and  by  the  10th  of  January  will  be  in  running  order.  A  cross-cut  80  feet 
from  north  line  has  been  run  a  distance  of  100  feet  to  the  east,  through  mixed  quartz 
and  porphyry,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  a  drift  has  been  run  120  feet  to  the  east,  as  also 
on  the  ninth  floor  a  drift  has  been  run  47  feet  to  the  east.  Both  of  these  drii'ts  show 
about  the  same  kind  of  ground  as  the  cross-cut  above  mentioned.  From  the  1,200-foot 
level  a  winze  has  been  snnk  down  to  this  level,  which  is  200  feet  distant  from  the  north 
line,  and  which  shows  good  ore  all  ^he  way.  The  ore  yet  remaining  on  this  level  will 
at  least  equal  the  amonnt  already  extracted  from  it,  and  prove  to  be  quite  as  good. 
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From  this  level  a  winsse,  GO  feet  from  the  north  line,  has  heen  snnk  down  to  the  1,400- 
foot  level,  and  near  the  east  wall  of  the  ledge.  From  the  bottom  of  this  winze  a  cross- 
cut has  been  made,  and  134  feet  of  drift  has  been  run  through  very  good  ore.  The 
appearance  of  this  level,  as  far  as  it  has  been  opened,  is  fully  as  good  as  any  of  the 
levels  opened  in  the  mine.  I  wiir commence  mining  on  this  level  Just  as  soon  as  the 
line  between  the  Crown-Point  and  this  company  is  fully  established.  Careful  estimates 
of  the  quantity  of  ore  yet  remaining  in  the  mine  show  that  there  are  at  least  150,000 
tons.  The  openings  to  the  mine  and  the  appliances  for  its  proper  working  are  all  in 
first-class  order,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  on  the  iead. 

On  the  surface  the  followiug  improvements  have  been  made,  viz:  A  switch  and 
bridge  from  the  railroad  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  supplies  for  the 
mine;  the  ore-dump  has  been  enlarged  to  double  its  former  capacity;  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  boiler-room  large  enough  for  four  new  boilers,  which  have  been 
already  set  up ;  a  complete  set  of  machines,  consisting  of  an  engine,  lathe,  drill,  and 
planer  for  repairing  the  machinery  have  been  procured.  Hence  we  are  able  to  make 
any  repairs  which  onr  machinery  may  require.  A  Burleigh  air-compressor  and  two 
Burleigh  drilling-machines  have  been  added  to  the  machinery,  also  1,400  feet  of  6-inoh 
pipe  have  been  put  in,  to  convey  the  air  from  the  compressors  to  these  machines,  mak- 
ing the  most  complete  apparatus  of  the  kind  on  this  coast ;  all  of  which  are  a  perfect 
success.  A  dwelling-house  for  the  foreman  of  the  mine  has  been  built ;  four  new  safety- 
cages  and  one  new  safety  incline-car  have  been  corstructed.  We  have  also  put  in 
the  mine  one  new  engine  for  sinking  winzes  and  hoisting  waste  wherever  it  may  be 
required  to  fill  up  vacant  space. 

A  summary  of  the  labor  performed  in  the  mine  during  the  year  shows  the  extracting 
of  156,000  tons  of  ore,  the  running  of  3,692  linear  feet  of  drifts  and  winzes,  the  sinking 
of  380  feet  of  main  incline,  the  laying  of  4,072  feet  of  oar-traok,  and  other  genertu 
repairs  in  and  about  the  mine. 

There  is  on  hand  at  the  mine  and  in  Carson,  of  material  and  supplies,  consisting  of 
timber,  lagging,  wood,  stone-coal,  charcoal,  iron,  steel,  candles,  oils,  d^c,  the  equiva- 
lent of  $142,337,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  inventory  of  January  1,  forwarded  to  the  San 
Francisco  office,  as  follows : 

5,0-^  cords  of  wood,  in  Carson $38,168  00 

3.464  M  timber,  in  Carson 65,816  00 

Iron,  steel,  candles,  &c 38,353  00 

Total 142,337  00 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  in  our  ore-dumps  and  at  the  dif- 
ferent mills,  about  l,:i40  tons  of  ore,  yet  to  be  reduced,  and  which  have  been  extracted 
during  the  year. 

The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following  statements : 

llEGEIPTS. 

Balliou $10,779,171  07 

Virginia  autl  Trackee  Railroad  Company 2, 117  24 

Cash,  January  1,1873 ; 1,011,124  11 

Total 11,792,412  42 

BISBUBSEMENTS. 

Crnshingores $1,874,401  00 

Labor 885,603-97 

Mine  expense 153, 723  76 

Discount  on  bullion 254, 403  41 

Hoisting  ore,  Yellow  Jacket  Company 66, 653  00 

Tim  ber 193, 031  36 

Fuel,  wood 79,517  28 

Coal 44,526  83 

Contracts  on  incline  and  drifts 52, 466  33 

Assays  bullion 28, 522  06 

Assays  ore,  &c 9, 906  79 

Treasure  fitsight 42,014  64 

Supplies -  • 44, 680  90 
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Taxes  on  proceeds  of  mine $83, 582  41 

Taxes,  city,  county,  and  State 4, 082  55 

Insurance 3,902  00 

Legal  expense 5,500  00 

Construction 26,966  89 

General  expenses 14, 430  22 

Freight 8,676  06 

Office  expense 9,135  00 

Exchange 8,407  00 

Crown  Point  Qold  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 137, 500  00 

Dividend  Nos.  10  to  21,  inclusive,  $65  per  share 6, 760, 000  00 

W. e. Smith, cash $19,804  86 

Cash  January  1, 1874 980,165  10 

999,969  96 

Total 11,792,412  42 

The  following  remarkable  statement  shows  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
company  in  two  years : 

1872.  1873. 

January $104, 000  $312, 000 

February 156,000  312,000 

March 156,000  416,000 

April 206,000  520,000 

May 312,000  832,000 

June 312, 000  1, 040, 000 

July 312,000  832,000 

August ,..., 312,000  728,000 

September 312,000  620,000 

October   ; 312,000 

November 416, 000 

December 520,000 

Total 2,184,000      6,760,000 

Cost  of  producing  and  reducing  164,664  tons  of  ore. 

Labor , $885,503  97 

Hoisting  ore,  Jacket  Company 66,653  00 

Supplies — ^hardware,  tools,  &c 108, 750  00 

Timber 116,250  00 

Assaysores 9, 906  79 

General  expense 14, 430  22 

Freight,  supplies,  &c 8,677  06 

Woodandcoal 85,876  11 

Salaries  and  office  expenses ' 21, 836  00 

1, 317, 875  14 
Equal  per  ton,  $8.61. 

Cost  of  crushing  ore $12  10 

Cost  of  mining  ore ^ 8  51 

Total 20  61 


Per  ton. 

$51  46 

70  08 

73  98 

74  11 

79  13 

69  95 

66  70 

65  99 

65  58 

64  82 

68  81 

72  60 
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ORE  STATEMENT. 

Monthly  account  of  ores  reduced  in  1873. 

No.  tons.  Bullion. 

January 8,501  $437,489  40 

February 10,417  730,013  87 

March 12, 008  888, 393  39 

April.. 15,981  1,184,475  62 

May 18,965  1,500,823  81 

June  ...r 13,074  914,592  19 

July 13,685  912,78115 

August 10,483  091,758  93 

September,.   9,876  647,70962 

October 1 12,825  831,262  83 

November 13,702  940,195  75 

December 15,147  1,099,674  48 

Total 154,664        10,779,17107        69  69 

ORE  STATEMENT  FOR  TWO   YEARS  AND  FIVE  MONTHS. 

Tons.      Per  ton.  Bullion.  Dividenda. 

1871,  five  months  ....       18, 468    $64  93      $1, 199, 134  87 

1872 83,195      57  63        4,794,659  10    $2,184,000 

1873 154,664      69  69      10,779,17107      6,760,000 

Total 256, 327      65  40      16, 772/  965  04      8, 944, 000 

Value  in  gold $9,439,718  44 

Value  in  silver 7, 244, 943  60 

Assay  grains 88, 303  00 

10,772,965  04 

BULLION  STATEMENT. 

Stamped  value  of  bullion  as  per  assay  certificates : 

Value  in  gold. $5,725,247  50 

Value  in  silver 5, 009, 520  51 

Assay  grains 44, 403  06 

10,  779, 171  07 


Number  ounces  refined  bullion 4, 173, 535j^o1) 

Average  fineness  in  gold .Oo| 

Average  fineness  in  silver .929 

Value  per  ounce  in  gold $1  37^^^ 

Value  per  ounce  in  silver 


Value  of  bullion  per  ounce 

Average  value  per  ton  in  gold  . 
Average  value  per  ton  in  silver 


120^ 

2  67T%\f 
37  IB 
32  63 

Total  value  per  ton 69  69 
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Rq^ort  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 1873. 
The  president,  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Taylor,  reports : 

The  or»-pro<lnction  of  the  mine  for  the  past  year  has  been  Tery  light.  Bat  1,918  tons 
of  ore  was  rained,  yielding  $48,732.70,  or  an  average  of  $25.40  per  ton.  The  whole  of 
this  yield  came  from  the  old  stope  between  the  900  and  1000  foot  levels,  and  all  work 
was  suspended  in  these  workings  in  the  month  of  October  last,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
hanstion  of  the  same,  since  which  time  there  has  been  no  ore  produced  by  the  mine. 
Consequently,  the  principal  work  done  in  the  mine  the  past  year  has  been  dead 
work,  or  the  prospecting  for  ore-bodies,  and  the  retimbering  and  repairing  of  the  shafi; 
and  drifts  throughout  the  mine.  There  has  been  in  all  4,212  feet  of  drifts  run,  and  54^ 
feet  of  winzes  sunk.  All  this  work  was  done  in  hard  ground,  requiring  the  constant 
nse  of  powder.  We  have  retimbered,  in  a  most  substantial  manner,  275  feet  of  our 
verticiu  shaft,  415  feet  of  oor  adit  level,  and  several  of  the  old  stntions  in  shaft.  The 
improvements  on  the  surface  the  past  year  consist  in  the  entire  reconstruction  and 
obangein  position  of  our  pum ping-machinery,  new  bob  and  connection,  spur-wheel, 
shaft  and  bearings,  new  foundations  and/tnchora^e  for  the  same,  new  pump  rods  and 
plates — in  fact,  an  entire  change,  with  the  exception  of  engine.  We  have  on  hand  a 
good  supply  of  spare  steel-wire  ropes  for  incline  and  vertical  shaft,  300  feet  of  new 

Eump  column  for  shaft,  and  two  new  54-inch  boilers,  with  fixtures  complete,  which 
ave  not  yet  been  placed  in  position.  During  the  past  year  our  expenses  for  fuel  have 
been  quite  heavy,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  we  have  bad  to  contend  with  on  the 
1,400  and  1,500  foot  levels,  the  latter  being  some  80  feet  below  the  Sutro  tunnel  level, 
and  200  feet  below  the  lowest  levels  of  the  adjoining  mines.  During  the  year  we  have 
made  almost  constant  use  of  our  Burleigh  air-compressor,  for  the  purpose  of  hoisting 
and  pumping  from  the  several  winzes  sunk,  thereby  being  enabled  to  much  sooner 
open  and  ventilate  new  levels  for  the  speedy  prospecting  of  the  same.  We  have 
hoisted  for  the  Belcher  Silver-Mining  Company  43,613  tons  of  ore,  which  has  materially 
assisted  to  meet  our  disbursements.  Our  search  for  ore  on  the  levels  opened  haa  been 
very  thorough,  but,  unfortunately,  unsuccessful.  We  still  have  fully  a  twelve- months' 
work  to  do  on  the  1,400  and  1,500  foot  levels  to  thoroughly  prospect  them.  In  the 
mean  time  we  are  making^  preparations  for  the  deeper  exploration  of  the  vein,  which 
continues  very  regular  in  formation  and  dip,  and  contains  between  the  walls,  on  the 
1,400-foot  level,  where  it  has  been  cross-cut.  upward  of  250  feet  of  very  favorable-look- 
ing vein-matter,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  at  no  distant  day  the  company  will  be  well 
repaid  for  its  present  outlay  by  the  discovery  of  a  paying  ore-body.  As  a  precaution 
against  fire,  we  have  ready  for  use,  both  in  the  hoisting-works  and  underground  sta- 
tions, a  number  of  the  Babcock  fire-extinguishers,  and  our  large  tank,  containing  some 
200,000  gallons  of  water,  is  l^ept  constantly  filled,  and  the  hydrants  and  hose  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  nse. 

The  secretary's  report  contains  the  following  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments : 

EECEIPTS. 

Ballion  proceeds,  1,918  tons  ore,  at  $25.40 ,  $48,  732  70 

Assessment  No.  15 • . . . .  120, 000  00 

Belcher  Silver-Mining  Company,  (hoisting*  ore  and  sup- 
plies, &c.) 74,768  06 

Confidence  Silver-Mining  Company,  (for  running  drifts) ...  3, 000  00 

Sale  of  ropes,  machinery,  &c 4,050  98 

Rent  of  storehouse  and  store 740  00 

Advertising 332  50 

Cash  on  hand  July  1, 1872 194,456  42 

Total 446,080  06 

BISBUBSEMENTS. 

Crushing $19,180  00 

Labor 181,530  79 

Salary 10,200  00 

Assayofflce 4,024  39 
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Taxes  and  iusurance $5,107  53 

Expense 2,099  96 

Lumber 20, 585  33 

Wood ...  43,663  77 

Coal : 27,098  59 

Minesupplies 43,324  76 

Powder  and  fuse ,   5,006  35 

Candles  and  oil  ...   4,  701  00 

Ironandsteel 3,313  66 

Iijaprovements 30, 073  12 

Discount  on  bars 1, 085  76 

Assaying  bars 157  76 

Keal  estate i 1, 600  00 

Legal  exi)en8e 5, 000  00 

Cash  on  hand $5,956  62 

Supplies  on  hand 31,471  27 

37, 427  89 

Total 446,080  66 

LANDEB  COUNTY. 

Beese  River  district. — ^The  Manhattan  Silver-Mining  Company  has,  as 
in  former  years,  done  the  principal  work  in  the  district  During  1873 
the  company  worked  in  its  mill  less  ore  than  in  the  preceding  year;  but 
by  far  the  greater  quantity  was  from  its  own  mines,  while  the  amount 
of  custom-ore  worked  was  only  half  as  large  as  in  1872.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1873,  show  the  business  and  the  condition  of  the  linancial 
affairs  of  the  company : 

EARNINGS. 

Prom  Oregon  and  North  Star  mines: 
2,287^  tons  ore,  producing  ($224.50  per  ton) . .  $513, 479  33 

Milling  expenses $80,049  39 

Mining  expenses 179, 016  80 

259,066  19 

$254, 413  14 

From  other  mines: 
696|  tons  ore,  producing  ($212.72  per  ton) . . .     148, 212  33 

Milling  expenses , 24, 382  00 

Mining  expenses 95, 669  67 

120,051  67 

28, 160  66 

Profit  on  custom -ores: 
1,674J  tons  ore,  ($27.74  per  ton) 46,452  87 

Total 329,026  67 

Expense  account : 

Freight  of  bnllion  to  New  York $21 ,  648  94 

Discount  and  reclamations  on  bullion 32, 009  02 

Mill-repairs 8, 397  64 

Taxes 7,875  13 

Exchange 4, 999  91 

File  insurance 4, 890  40 
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Interest , $5,483  28 

Expense 23,326  39 

Quicksilver  lost C34  91 

Loss  on  slag  from  refining 3, 578  42 

Depreciation  of  stable  stock 605  50 

Loss  on  accident  fund : 2,  238  83 

Sundry  losses 238  11 

$115, 926  48 


Earnings,  coin •- 213, 100  19 

In  September,  1873,  the  company  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  or 
$19,375,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  expected  that  another  5  per 
cent,  dividend  would  be  paid  in  the  following  April.  The  company 
carries  a  large  surplus  in  cash  and  supplies. 

For  improvements  of  the  mill  and  the  hoisting-works  at  two  of  the 
mines  the  company  has  expended  nearly  $30,000  during  the  year.  The 
Korth  Star  shaft  was  sunk  258  feet,  (to  620  feet,)  and  tne  Oregon  shaft, 
107^  feet,  rto  700  feet.)  In  the  fore  part  of  the  year  the  results  ob- 
tained by  tne  company  in  their  mill,  or  more  particularly  in  their  roast- 
ing* furnace,  were  reported  not  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  had  been  be- 
fore; and  the  engagement  of  an  experienced  metallurgist  was  found 
necessary,  for  which  position  Mr.  Alex.  Trippel,  of  New  York,  was  se- 
lected. So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  difficulties  spoken  of  have  been  re- 
moved by  him.  ' 

Besides  the  mines  on  Lander  Hill,  the  Manhattan  Company  owns  a 
number  on  Union  Hill,  south  of  Austin,  and  at  Yankee  Blade,  a  few 
miles  north.    Some  of  the  latter  are  leased  and  produce  fine  ore. 

The  character  of  the  Lander  Hill  ores  is  well  known.  The  analysis 
given  below  will,  however,  be  interesting  as  furnishing  precise  informa- 
tion. There  is  a  general  lack  of  iron  pyrites  in  most  of  these  ores.  The 
Alida  (or  South  American)  and  Qregon  have  the  most,  while  the  Savage 
has  hardly  any  pyrites,  but  much  manganese,  occurring  as  carbonate 
(rose-spar)  in  layers  in  the  vein-matter,  parallel  with  the  walls  and  pay- 
streak.  The  ore  in  mine  is  chiefly  pyrargyrite,  (dark  ruby  silver,)  of  which 
reasonably  pure  specimens  have  yielded  56  to  58  per  cent,  of  silver. 
Beautiful  crystals  of  stephanite  grouped  with  quartz,  stromeyerite,  stete- 
feldtite,  and  altfered  fahlerz  occur  in  the  districts.  Native  silver  is 
found  at  the  Chase  mine;  chloride  of  silver,  in  all  the  mines  near  the 
surface ;  iodide,  rarely,  in  the  Oregon  mine. 

The  Manhattan  20stamp  mill  has  been  partly  rebnilt,  receiving  a  new ' 
battery  with  stamps  of  930  instead  of  750  pounds.  The  gain  from  the 
increased  weight  is  doubtful.  The  principal  improvement  introduced 
is  the  separate  conveyance  of  pulp  from  each  set  of  five  stamps  to  hop- 
pers, whence  it  is  fed  at  will  by  the  Standish  feeders  into  the  main  hop- 
perv  above  the  Stetefeldt  furnace.  The  furnaee  has  been  heightened  10 
feet,  and  otherwise  improved.  The  lack  of  pyrites  in  the  ore  is  a  great 
disadvantage  in  the  treatment.  The  salt  used  is  from  Smoky  Valley, 
containing  84  to  92  per  cent  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  still 
less.  The  proportion  added  to  the  ore  before  roasting  varies  from  8  to 
10  per  cent ,  usually.  9  per  cent.  The  roasted  ore  is  amalgamated  in 
8  pans,  with  as  many  settlers.  Each  pan  is  charged  three  times  in 
twenty-fouf  hours.  Further  details  of  operation  may  be  found  in  the 
following  admirable  table,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  A.  Trippel| 
metallurgist  of  the  company : 

13  M 
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ManhaUan  Mill  milling  expenses,  per  ion  of  raw  ore. 


1873. 

January 

Febmary 

March 

April 

May '. 

Jane 

July 

Aagnsfe. 

September 

October 


i 

J 

i 

^ 

3 

tc 

^ 

1 

1 

QQ 

<0 

•8 

4i 

3 

1 

1 

$10  04 

^0  33 

•^Ti 

13  33 

13  28 

$1  02 

$1  94 

$1  36 

11  34 

10  94 

220 

3  35 

328 

3  00 

8  36 

1  74 

11  88 

9  50 

2  27 

3  05 

8  69 

1  65 

3  60 

3  13 

8  45 

10  84 

3  28 

2  44 

'    8  56 

1  16 

8  46 

1  88 

8  16 

9  14 

1  96 

335 

3  37 

97 

3  05 

1  17 

8  17 

8  75 

1  89 

8  33 

8  21 

1  00 

1  99 

98 

8  40 

9  13 

8  05 

S  65 

8  64 

1  82 

1  67 

1  33 

8  84 

10  03 

3  08 

3  75 

3  53 

98 

.  1  56 

1  10 

8  92 

11  11 

8  23 

3  74 

3  98 

88 

1  64 

94 

9  53 

11  47 

190 

8  67 

373 

93 

165 

98 

133  00 
37  21 
35  76 
32  07 
88  09 
87  31 
29  09 
39  80 
31  44 
31  85 


BulUtm  production,  Manhattan  MUL 


1873, 

Jaimary 

Febmary 

March 

April 

Mky 

Jnoe..... 

July 

Angoat 

September 

October 

Total 


Ore. 


Potmdt. 

1, 009. 000 

476.000 

576.000 

820,000 

1, 214, 000 

1,172,000 

876,000 

1, 070. 000 

1, 086,  000 

1,018,000 


9, 317, 000 


Assay,  valne. 


•113, 

58, 

78. 

103, 

148, 

137, 

95, 

90. 

115, 

141. 


379  34 
360  00 
101  33 
800  00 
533  83 
783  10 
980  00 
400  00 
760  00 
050  00 


1, 083, 045  99 


Per  cent 
obtained. 


90. 213 
92.709 
91.223 
92.851 
90.163 
92.585 
91.  .385 
90.820 
87.463 
94.  .146 


91.367 


Shipped. 


$102, 

54. 

71. 

96, 
1&% 
127. 

«7, 

82, 
101, 
133, 


383  84 

018  74 
245  61 
379  65 
922  83 
566  20 
711  98 
101  39 
247  58 
075  80 


989, 546  43 


Analyses  of  silver  hullion,  Manhattan  Mill,  1873-74. 


Jane,  bars. 

July,  bars. 

Bar  4330. 

January 

and  Febra- 

ary,  1874. 

Silver 

0.798 
0.189 
0.0068 
0.0073 

Trace. 

Trace. 
0.0011 
0.002 

0.814 
0.153 
0.0067 
0.0105 
0.0030 
Trace. 
0.002 
0.0036 

0.7395 
0.2239 
0. 0180 
0.0051 
0.0020 
Trace. 
0.0013 
0.0021 

0.6848 

Copner 

0.2933 

i2SS!^:."::::.::::i::::::::::::::;:::::::::::;::::::: 

0.0083 

Antimcny 

0.0069 

Solphnr  ' 

Trace. 

Al^KOiO...... ^.^..x .X...      .... 

Trace. 

Iron   

0.0080 

Slaet , 

Trace. 

Total 

1.0042 

0.9908 

0.9919 

0.9947 

Analyses  of  average  pulp  samples  from  large  lots 

> 

L  Oregon. 

n.  Savage. 

n.  Soath 
America. 

• 
Tnwlnble  matter , r 

84.583 
8L830 
8.681 
3.313 
0.633 
0.833 

1        3.890 

1.448 

75.100 
8.221 
0.331 
3:641 
0.688 
6.687 
C        3L850 
{         5.800 
0.690 
0.183 

86.117 

Satpbnr 

4.340 

Lei£ :..:.::::.::::;::::;::::.:.;:::.::;.:;:::::.:.::....:... 

0.528 

A  Titimony  ....................... ..............xx.x.xxx..j'.......> 

1.656 

Copmr 

0.414 

-vvi^l^  ........................................................... 

Amemo .............x  **.    x*    x....x...     xx....^ 

3.479 

Iron 

Man  ffanete , 

SL131 

suvw \]...^imv^[]\\]^]l]\\\^\llll].^l[l\^^]\] 

0.874 

Zinc 

(*) 

Total 

99.599 

96.491 

98.939 

*  Not  determined. 

VoTB.— Lime,  earbooio  add,  snd  adable  alumina  are  not  determined.    The  maoganeae  exista  ofaiefly 
s  carbonate. 
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Assays  of  the  ares  from  the  following  mines : 

Forth  Star $287  43  $306  27  $251  36  $163  91 

Oregon 117  79  174  35    546  66 

South  America 233  26  155  47    164  14    160  22 

Mohawk 290  57  232  48 

IsabeUa 171  99  182  20 

Dollarhide.* ■ 150  77      99  73    818  42 

Pacific 128  79  910  29 

Ogden 431  96  126  46 

Florida., 149  19  333  80 

These  assays  were  from  large  lots,  (pulp  assays.) 

The  Pacific  Mining  Company,  limited,  aft^r  running  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  about  £2,500,  was  wound  up  by  resolution  of  the  shareholders 
at  a  meeting  held  in  August,  1873,  in  London.  It  was,  however,  pro- 
posed that  a  new  company  should  be  formed  by  such  of  the  shareholders 
as  might  be  willing  to  bny  in  the  property  at  the  rate  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  company,  and  to  provide  a  new  working  capital.  The  shaft 
of  the  mine  was  reported  to  have  been  sunk  150  feet  deeper,  but  no  levels 
had  been  driven  in  that  entire  distance.  The  superintendent  of  the  mine 
thought  that  by  driving  the  550-foot  level  farther  to  the  east,  he  could 
strike  again  a  rich  body  of  ore,  and  based  his  opinion  upon  the  assertion, 
that  another  company,  (the  Manhattan,)  which  was  working  within  100 
feet  of  the  Pacific  Company's  boundary,  was  making  a  profit  of  about 
£4,000  per  month,  by  the  employment  of  twelve  men.  I  am  not  informed 
whether  the  new  company  has  really  been  organized.  ,At  all  events 
tliere  was  no  work  done  at  the  mine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Battle  Mountain  district  was  annexed  to  Lander  County,  June,  1873. 
In  Galena,  the  Avalanche  mine  was  sold  last  summer,  by  the  dis- 
coverers, to  a  New  York  company.  The  company  has  also  bought 
several  minor  claims  around  the  Avalanche,  and  extensions  that  might 
come-  in  conflict  with  their  possessory  rights.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk 
near  the  Avalanche  ledge,  about  70  feet  deep,  which  has  been  provided 
with  a  pump  and  hoisting  works.  From  the  shaft  a  drift  has  been  run 
toward  the  ledge.  At  the  same  time  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  the  other 
claims  of  the  company  in  a  small  way  and  shipped  to  smelting-works. 
The  ore  is  mostly  argentiferous  galena  and  the  product  of  its  decomposi- 
tion. The  company  restricted  its  operations  greatly  after  the  eastern 
money  crisis  in  the  fall. 

The  Shilo  and  White  mines,  controlled  by  the  White  and  S(iilo  Consoli 
dated  Mining  Company,  came  to  litigation  with  the  Battle  Mountain 
mine;  A  tunnel  on  the  latter  mine,  run  on  its  ledge,  was  approaching 
the  White  ledge,  when  a  crosscut  drift  was  run  toward  the  White. 
Before^  however,  actually  going  to  law,  a  compromise  was  reached,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Battle  Mountain  mine  was  bought  by  the  White 
and  Shilo  company.  The  W^hite  and  Battle  Mountain  mines  have  been 
worked  during  most  of  the  year  by  a  few  hands.  The  Shilo  being  lower 
down  and  having  much  water,  has  been  worked  little,. the  company  hav- 
ing always  a  good  supply  of  ore  for  their  jiggers  from  the  White.  The 
principal  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  which  carries  zinc  and  crude  iron 
pyrites  and  silver  sulphates,  mostly  fahlore  and  ruby  silver.  The 
gangue,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  otlier  ledges  of  the  country,  is  a  rock 
resembling  gray-wacke ;  hardly  any  pure  quartz  is  found.  The  ledge 
stands  nearly  vertical,  dipping  in  places  slightly  to  the  east  and  others  to 
the  west.  The  works  are  not  over  200  feet  deep  on  the  led^.  When 
extracted,  the  ore  is  carried  by  a  tramway  to  a  concentrating  mill,  a  few 
hundred  feet  below  in  the  same  caiiou,  where  it  is  crushed  by  a  crusher 
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and  concentrated  rather  imperfectly  in  jiggers,  and  the  concentrated  stuflF, 
assaying  from  $300  to  $400  per  ton,  sacked  and  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 
The  tailings  contain  from  $50  to  $90  of  silver  per  ton.  The  Trinity  and 
Batte  mines  have  been  idle  all  the  year.  The  companies  that  owned 
them  having  failed  to  work  their  ores  to  advantap^e,  were  not  able  to 
meet  their  engagements.  The  mines  are  now  in  the  hands  of  parties- 
who  bought  them  at  sheriff's  sale. 

The  Baena  Vista  has  been  worked  extensively^  but  no  good  strike  is 
re|K)rted  yet. 

The  Little  Giant  and  Trenton  mines  have  been  undisturbed  during  the 
year. 

In  Copper  Gafion  the  English  company  has  been  shipping  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  copper-ore  every  mouth.  But  according  to  the  direc- 
tors' report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  the  quantity  of  ore  raised 
during  the  fiscal  year  had  fallen  off  fully  25  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  yield  of  the  previous  year.  Besides  this,  several  shipments  of  ore, 
of  which  the  directors  had  been  advised  at  the  date  of  the  former  report, 
had,  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  turned  out  to  assay  much  lessin  copper 
than  the  San  Francisco  assay  induced  the  managers  to  expect ;  and  the 
prices  obt^iined  in  England  were  lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
case  of  175  tons  of  copper-ore,  shipped  on  the  Adriatic,  is  especially 
cited  as  one  carrying  with  it  great  disappointment.  The  average  sample 
of  this  ore  had  assayed  in  San  Francisco  26J  per  cent,  of  copper,  while 
the  same  ores  assayed  in  England  only  21§  per  cent.  This  company  has 
during  the  last  year  introduced  Ghinese  labor  at  the  mine,  and  so  far 
the  manager  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  directors  report 
that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  mine  was  in  excellent  condition 
for  extended  explorations,  especially  as  it  could  now  be  worked  by  means 
of  the  new  shaft,  the  construction  of  which  had  up  to  that  time  absorbed 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  profits.  The  produce  of  the  mine  and  the 
shipments  from  July  1, 1872,  to  June  30, 1873,  were  reported  as  follows : 


-  -  -  - 

Angi  86, 1873,  by  DannUess 

by  Frolic 

by  J.  Nicholson , 

Oct  16, 1873,  by  C&nmrvnn  Castle 

Nov.  11. 1872,  by  Sea  Toller 

Nov.  15, 187-2.  by  Lockett 

Dec.  31, 187*2,  by  Van  Dioman 

Feb.  17, 187d,  by  Vancouver 

byBirkley 

Feb.  31, 1673,  by  Empress 

Mar.  14, 1873.  by  Hermit 

May  38, 1873,  by  Tontanon  Castle 

June  30, 1873|  by  waiting  shipment 

Total 

waiting  shipment,  as  per  last  report 

Prodoctof  the  year 


Sacks. 

Ton& 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

1,433 

78 

11 

0 

1,500 

78 

5 

8 

COO 

30 

18 

0 

8^8 

45 

0 

3 

1.033 

55 

15 

0 

368 

19 

3 

0 

1, 773 

PI 

5 

3 

1,(593 

83 

5 

1 

03!) 

49 

19 

1 

3,869 

119 

5 

3 

70 

3 

6 

1 

879 

45 

3 

1 

5,316 

870 

0 

0 

18,  658 

968 

18 

1 

3,333 

130 

4 

8 

16,336 

843 

13 

3 

Lbs. 


5 

3 

3 

19 

80 

16 

1 

1 

4 

7 

18 

16 

0 


27 
9 


18 


The  quantity  of  ore  raised  from  the  commencoment  of  mining  to  the 
30th  June,  1873,  is  3,303  tons,  which*has  realized  in  England  £58,980 
gross. 

Under  date  of  October  24, 1873,  the  manager  at  the  mines,  Mr.  J. 
Bichards,  reports  that  of  late  the  ore  supply  in  the  stopes  north  of 
Hooper's  rise  had  suddenly  fallen  off  very  considerably.  The  vein  was 
here  filled  mostly  with  iron-ore,  which  contained  only  occasional  small 
masses  of  copper-ore.  As  the  miners  had  thus  to  drive  through  long 
stretches  of  worthless  stuff,  the  cost  of  mining  was  ruinously  increased. 
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No  large  body  of  ore  was  in  sight  at  that  time.  The  walls  of  the  ledge 
were  regular  enough  at  all  points,  but  there  was  very  little  copper-ore 
in  the  large  mass  of  iron.  Mr.  Richards  intended,  therefore,  to  open  up 
new  ground ;  and,  from  the  tenor  of  his  report,  seems  to  have  had  no  ex- 
pectations of  meeting  large  ore-bodies  for  some  time  to  come. 

EUREKA  COUNTY. 

This  is  a  new  county  organized  during  the  year.  The  town  of  Eureka 
is  the  county-seat. 

Eureka  district, — The  shipment  of  base  bullion  from  this  district  in 
1873  was  $3,907,000.  This  large  increase  in  the  shipments  of  base  bul- 
lion over  that  of  last  year  ($^,495,033)  indicates  a  prosperous  state  of  the 
mining  industry.  But  while  heretofore  the  Eureka  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company  has  been  the  foremost  of  the  district^  as  far  as  extent  and 
remunerative  character  of  operations  are  concerned,  the  Richmond  Con- 
solidated has,  during  1873,  taken  the  lead.  The  Eureka  Consolidated, 
though  hardly  less  successful,  financially,  than  in  former  years,  has  not 
been  able  to  keep  up  in  the  race  with  the  unparalleled  strides  the  Rich- 
mond has  made  in  the  development  of  large  and  rich  ore-bodies,  and 
their  rapid  extraction  *  and  redaction.  The  Ruby  Consolidated  Com- 
pany has  also  carried  on  its  operations  with  gratifying  results,  though 
its  balance-sheet  cannot  show  the  dividends  of  the  larger  companies. 
But  it  can  boast  of  having  earned  all  the  money  expended  for  improve- 
ments of  the  mining  and  smelting  works,  which  were  costly,  and  of  hav^ 
ing  a  fair  surplus  on  hand. 

The  K  K  Consolidated  has  this  year  entered  the  list  of  largely-pro- 
ducing companies,  though  it  has,  so  far,  not  had  any  smelting-works  of 
its  own.  The  large  amount  of  bullion  shipped  by  this  company  was 
produced  entirely  in  the  rented  works  of  the  Silver  West  Company — a 
company  of  which  nothing  was  known  last  year.  The  Hoosac  has 
worked  the  rich  ores  of  the  Hoosac  mine,  together  with  K  K  ore,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Its  operations  have  been,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  financially  successful. 

The  Richmond  Consolidated  Company  still  suffered  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  from  the  iirotracted  lawsuit  with  the  Eureka  Consoli- 
dated Company  which  was  mentioned  in  my  last  report.  Upon  the  final 
disagreement  of  the  jury,  the  Richmond  thought  it  wisest  to  buy  from 
the  Eureka  Company  the  disputed  ground  (the  Lookout  location)  at  the 
price  proposed  by  the  latter  company,  £17,000.  The  suit  had  meanwhile 
cost  the  two  contending  parties  not  less  than  $  125,000,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  indefinite  continuance.  During  all  the  trime  the  mine  of  the 
Richmond  Company  would  have  been  virtually  shut  up,  so  that  interest  on 
'  the  capital  invested  would  also  have  been  sacrificed.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist,  had  reported  to  the  com- 
pany his  estimate  of  the  ore  in  sight  in  the  Richmond  mine,  whi«h  was 
87,000  tons,  worth  £757,000.  Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  it  is 
clear  that  the  directors  of  the  Richmond  acted  wisely  when  they  accepted 
the  proffered  compromise,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  in  the^ight 
of  recent  experience.  The  chairman  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders,  held  in  London  in  November,  1873,  informed  the  latter, 
with  great  satisfaction,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  that  Mr.  King,  in 
his  report,  had,  in  almost  all  cases,  understated  values,  as  was  now 
apparent  from  the  accounts  of  the  workings,  after  the  settlement  with 
the  Eureka  Company.  The  value  of  the  ore  per  ton,  for  instance,  had 
been  estimated  at  $40,  while  the  accounts  showed  $53.35  as  the  average. 
The  reserves,  which  Mr.  King  had  put  down  as  87,000  tons,  had  b^n 
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meaRured  two  moDths  later,  (daring  whicb  time  12,000  to  14,000  tons 
had  been  raised,)  by  Professor  Price,  and  80,000  tons  vrere  found  still 
standing.  Ninety  ieet  of  shaft  had  been  sank  in  the  Lizette  tunnel, 
below  tbe  point  at  which  Mr.  King  made  his  estimates,  and  it  stood  iu 
solid  ore  of  the  same  value  as  that  above  for  the  whole  distance.  And 
of  all  the  explorations  and  developments,  large  as  they  were,  none  had 
so  far  touched  the  ground  of  the  Tip-Top  location,  which  still  stood  as 
almost  virgin  ground.  In  following  the  ore-body  in  the  Lookout 
ground,  it  was  found  that  it  continued  beyond  the  east  boundary,  and 
a  new  location  of  1,500  feet,  the  "  Silver  Region,"  was  here  taken  up  by 
the  company.    It  has  not  been  explored  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  total  amount  produced  by  the  Bichmond  Company  during  the 
fiscal  ye«ir  was  given,  at  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders  above  men- 
tioned, as  $842,000,  of  which  $22,000  worth  of  ore  was  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  leaving  $820,000  as  the  value  of  the  ore  raised 
and  smelted.  Of  this  £40,000,  or  $200,000,  was  profit,  one-half  of 
which  was  consumed  in  paying  interest  on  debentures,  in  writing  off 
the  construction  account,  and  as  a  reserve  for  the  future.  The  balance 
was  to  go  to  the  stockholders  as  a  dividend.  The  cost  for  handling  one 
ton  of  ore  was  given  as  $21,  and  the  profit  resulting  as  $18. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Porter,  mining  engineer,  the  assayer  of  the  Richmond  Com- 
pany, has  kindly  furnished  m«  with  a  r68um6  of  the  work  done  at  the 
company's  smelting- works  during  1873. 

The  works  of  the  Richmond  Company  were  so  fully  described  in  the 
mining  report  of  1872,  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  the  few 
additions  that  have  since  been  made,  in  connection  with  the  working 
results  for  the  past  year. 

Two  furnaces  of  50  tons  capacity  have  been  iu  operation  since  the 
16th  of  March.  On  the  9th  of  September  a  third,  of  the  same  capacity 
and  dimensions,  was  completed.  Owing  to  the  baser  nature  of  the  ore 
new  lining  (sandstone)  is  required  after  a  run  of  sixty  days.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  the  working  results  for  each  month,  from  March 
15, 1873,  until  January  1, 1874. 

Fritduelion  of  ImUion  at  the  Richmond  Works  from  March  15, 1873,  until  January  1, 1874, 
with  assay  value  of  the  same,  estimafb  of  coal  consumed  in  smelting,  <^e. 


Bate. 


March  15-30 

April 

May 

Jane 


Jnly 

Angiiat.... 
September . 


October... 
November 
December. 


Total  in  year. 


TonH  of  ore 
uoeitecL 


615 

l.SSM 

3, 23-2 

2,135* 
*1.2Ul 

8,493 
*1,590 

2.8381 
*1, 114 18-100 

3,454 
*436 1-10 

3,4344 

4, 0831 

3,3G9i 


30,80811-90 


Eareka  as- 
say of  bul- 
lion. 


$34, 156  53 

C9,  ail  77 
130, 793  93 
135,287  51 

64,826  65 
139,391  28 

73, 498  T3 
144,861  16 

4:),  265  98 
313,879  40 

30,799  S3 
306,093  87 
235,658  36 
196,337  43 


1,710,801  SO 


^  6 


$55  54 
49  38 
58  GO 
63  36 
53  50 
55  91 
45  71 
51  03 
38  83 
61  93 
70  63 
60  01 

57  71 

58  87 


8, 


e  S 
«  S 

*©  a 

9 


20,260 
39.036 
80, 244 
r3,6L3 


83,900 
"85*537 


11:2,090 


117, 271 
133, 144 
137,832 


o  a 


321 
31^ 
36 
34i 


33^ 


30i 


32i 


341-71 

32* 

39} 


a 

o 
..4 

^  fa 

o  o 

s « 

6  Pi 

O 


3251 
3031-6 
395 
403i 
331 
345| 
290 
321^ 
242 
407 
465^1 
326} 
323 
315 


o 


g 


61-6 

0| 

51-15 

5 

61-33 

5* 

6  8-9 

64 

49-10 

n 

61-5 
6i 


t  Ponnds  of 
ballion. 


200,285 

3f«,939 

881.640 

801, 573 

401,089 

861,643 

401,100 

912,577 

2G9, 6:fi 

1,405,778 

203,113 

J,  1'22, 141 

1, 318, 728 

1,061,314 


10, 341, 548 


*  Ricbmond  ore  smelted  by  contract  at  Hoosac  works. 

t  The  last  column  in  the  above  table  has  been  calonlated  ft^jm  the  precedini;  colamns— 4k  method 
which  involves  some  inaccnracy.  The  total  does  not  agree  with  tho  statement  uiado  at  the  stockhold- 
ers' meeting  mentione<l  below,  by  the  chairman,  who  ;c^vo  tho  nnrabcr  of  tons  as  5,010.  The  dia- 
erepancy  beiween  these  totals  is  too  great  to  bo  referred  to  my  method  of  coloolation  alone. 
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This  product  of  over  5,000  tons  of  lead-bullion,  with  an  assay- value 
of  $1,710,891.59,  obtained  in  only  nine  and  a  half  months  from  30,2021} 
tons  of  ore,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  equaled  by^any  single 
lead-smelting  works  in  this  country. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  the  amount  of  coal,  as  given  in  the 
tabular  statement  above,  includes  only  8  per  cent,  of  waste.  The  waste 
has  since  been  estimated  at  15  per  cent.,  making  the  average  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  ton  of  ore  36  bushels.  The  net  cash  returns  of  bullion 
are  about  77  per  cent  of  the  assay  value. 

Estimated  cost  of  working  one  ton  of  ore : 

Mining  expense $5  00 

Hauling  to  works 2  00 

Smelting 17  00 

24  00 

The  loss  in  smelting  is  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  gold  and  silver,  and  19 
per  cent,  of  lead.  This  loss  is  divided  between  speiss  (Fe  As 3)  and 
fumes.  The  slag,  owing  to  excess  of  iron,  being  almost  free  from  lead 
and  silver,  no  matte  ("  Stein ''  of  the  Germans)  is  formed.  About  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  loss  is  contained  in  the  speiss,  the  rest  being  carried 
off  in  so-called  fumes,  which  are,  however,  principally  unchanged  ore, 
carried  off  by  the  force  of  the  blast. 

To  avoid  the  latter  loss,  condensing-chambers,  with  nuderground 
canal,  were  being  built  in  December.  A  calciniug-furuace,  to  be  used 
for  removing  dross  from  lead,  was  also  under  construction.  A  steam- 
engine  of  40-hor8e  power  has  l)een  added  to  the  works  since  my  report 
of  1872. 

According  to  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  a  special  stockholders? 
meeting,  held  toward  the  end  of  January,  1874,  in  London,  the  exact 
number  of  tons  of  lead-bullion  produced  from  March  15  to  December 
31,  1873,  by  the  Eichmond  works,  was  5,010.  The  profit  from  the 
operations  of  the  company  during  that  time  is  reported  to  have  been 
£120,000.  From  the  same  source  it  appears  that  the  losses  in  silver 
and  gold  during  the  smelting  operations  have  been  very  large,  the 
chairman  remarking  that  the  aVerJfee  assay  of  the  ores  gave  their  value 
in  the  precious  metals  as  about  $70  per  ton,  while  not  over  $52  per  ton 
was  extracted.  This  would  be  a  loss  of  25.7  per  cent.,  ascertained  to 
be  correct  by  careful  sampling  of  the  ore  as  it  went  into  the  furnaces, 
and  assays  of  the  bullion  produced  during  nine  months.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  heavy  loss  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Richmond  ore 
rarely  carries  over  17  per  cent,  of  lead.  Further  causes  of  loss  are  the 
large  amount  of  dust  now  formed,  and  not  saved,  and  the  formation  of 
speiss,  which  contains  not  less  than  $25  in  gold  and  silver,  but  is  ^1 
thrown  over  the  dump. 

The  Eureka  Consolidated  Company  has  not  raised  as  large  a  number 
of  tons  of  ore  as  in  the  previous  year,  and  has  in  fact  at  several  periods 
during  1873  been  compelled  to  expend  large  amounts  for  prospecting. 
But  the  business  of  the  company  has,  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
X)ublished  reports,  been  more  remunerative  than  in  1872.  The  company 
has  had  the  misfortune  of  changing  superintendents  twice  during  the 
last  year.  The  brief  report  of  Mr.  P.  S.  Buckminster,  the  superin- 
tendent in  charge  at  the  end  of  the  official  year,  (September  30, 1873,) 
gives  in  outline  the  mining  operations  which  had  developed  at  least 
one  large  ore-body  up  to  that  time.    The  superintendent  says : 

At  the  time  of  my  taking  charge  of  the  basinees  here  (July  24,  1673,)  there  was  an 
ore-lKxly  between  the  second  aod  third  levels  from  the  Lawtun  shaft,  which  was  not 
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of  coDsiderable  ma^itnde,  aod  bas  since  been  exhansted.  Ore  bad  jast  been  foand 
upon  the  fourth  level^  300  feet  from  tLe  surface,  which  has  been  continuously  worked 
upon  since,  both  in  driving  upon  and  extracting,  and  has,  for  a  month  past,  improved 
both  in  grade  and  amount,  until,  at  the  present  time,  the  promise  is  flattering  for  a 
very  large  body  of  excellent  ore.  It  shows  the  most  strength  at  the  level -floor,  which 
points  to  a  strong  continuation  below.  Am  running  prospecting  drifts  upon  the  sec- 
ond and  third  levels,  and  as  yet  have  attained  no  very  favorable  results,  but  consider 
the  promise  sufficient  to  justify  the  necessary  expenditure.  Have  recently  commenced 
sinking  the  shaft  for  another  level,  as  I  believe  the  continuation  of  the  ore-body  of 
the  fourth  will  be  found  upon  a  fifth  level.  At  the  Windsail  shaft  there  was  an  ore- 
body  being  worked  from  the  first  level,  which  developed  to  a  very  fine  ore,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  surface,  and  which  now  appears. to  be  nearly  exhausted,  but  at  one  point 
we  still  have  several  feet  of  fine  ore,  which  may  extend  and  lead  us  to  another  exten- 
sive deposit.  Between  the  first  and  second  levels  wo  have  prospected  very  good  ore, 
which  increases  in  amount  as  we  work  upon  it,  and  will,  I  think,  furnish  us  a  large 
amonnt  of  ore  in  the  near  future.  Upon  the  second,  am  running  prospecting  drifts, 
which  occasionally  develop  small  amounts  of  ore,  but  as  yet  have  not  developed  any- 
thing permanent.  From  the  third  level  we  have  been  extracting  ore  continuously, 
but  to  the  present  the  body  has  not  developed  to  considerable  magnitude.  There  has 
been  a  fourth  station  opened  from  this  shaft,  and  a  drift  run  off  a  short  distance,  but 
the  exigencies  of  mining  and  an  abundance  of  unprospected  ground  nearer  the  sur- 
face, have  prevented  m^,  to  the  present,  from  re-opening  it  for  continued  exploration. 

From  the  secretary's  report  for  the  official  year  ending  September  30, 
1873, 1  t<ake  the  following  items : 

RECEIPTS. 

For  sales  material,  blower,  horses,  Ac $1, 179, 93 

For  sales  Lookout  mine 85,000  00 

For  reduction  ores 3,107  50 

For  product  of  4,3j20"  tons  bullion  refined 1, 542, 443  29 

Balance  cash  in  hands  of  superintendent  October  1, 1872.  1, 713  98 


1, 633, 444  70 
Balance  overdraft  Bank  of  California,  October  1, 1873  ..  3,558  17 

Balance  overdraft  bullion  shipments  October  1;  1873  ....        171, 310  81 


DISBURSEMENTa 

a 

For  construction  and  improvements 9, 963  02 

Smelting  account 344,919  86 

Mineaccount 291,794  03 

For  general  expenses  Eureka 25,213  53 

For  expenses  San  Francisco 8,634  38 

Forinterest 28,494  58 

For  freight  and  refining,  &o I'l 289,511  25 

For  bills  payable 25,000  00 

For  book  accounts 8,374  72 

For  superintendent's  drafts 9,569  10 

For  legal  expenses 67,162  69 

For  dividends 200,000  00 

Balance  overdraft  Bank  of  California,  October  1, 1872  ..  169, 327  94 

Balance  overdraft  bullion  shipments,  October  1,  1872  . ..  328, 588  85 


$1,808,313,68 


1, 308, 637  16 


497, 916  79 


Balance  cash  in  hands  of  superintendent,  October  1, 1873.  1, 759  73 

1,808,313  68 


*  1, 981  tons  prodact  of  187*2. 
3, 339  tons  product  of  1873. 

4, 320  tons,  refined  in  1873. 
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BBSOURCSa. 


p.  S.  Bnckminster,  BQperintendent $1,759  73 

Snppliea  at  Eareka,  per  inventory 14, 606  71 

'Charcoal  on  hand \. 9, 90tt  00 

868  tons  hase  bullion,  product  1873,  at  refiuing-works  and 

en  roate,  approximate  value 288,625  00 


314, 899  44 


XJABILTllES. 


Overdraft  Bank  of  California ^ 3,558  17 

Overdrafts  bullion  Bhipments 171,310  81 

Superintendent's  drafts,  not  presented ,. .  15, 613  43 

Book  accounts  not  due 1,462  98 

Bills  payable 50,000  00 


241,945  39 


Balance  net  resources,  September  30, 1873 72, 954  05 


SARxmoa 


Product,2,339  tons  base  bullion  refined 878,787  77 

Value  of  888  tons  of  base  bullion  at  refining-works  and 

en  route 288,625  00 

Sale  Lookout  mine 85,000  00 


$1,252,412  77 


CURRENT  BXFSN8SS. 

Mineaccount 291,793  98 

Smelting  account  .'...1 344,919  81 

General  expense  Eureka '  25,213  53 

Expense  San  Francisco 8,634  38 

Interest 28,494  58 

Legal  expenses 67,162  69 

Freight  and  refining,  &c 204,625  43 

Supplies  and  coal  on  hand,  October  1, 1872 155, 782  42 

-  1,126,626  82 

Less  supplies  and  coal  now  on  hand,  per  inventory. ......  24, 514  71 


1, 102, 112  11 


Net  earnings  for  1873 150, 300  66 


Cost  of  extracting  ores : 

Expense  of  extracting  and  hauling  to  furnaces,  25,692  tons  of  ore $291, 794  03 

Surplus  on  hand  October  1, 1872 2,627  50 

294, 421  53 
Less  supplies  now  on  hand  per  inventory 6,962  09 

287,459  44 
Or  $11.18  per  ton  delivered  at  furnaces. 

Cost  of  smelting  ores  : 

Excuses  of  smelting  26,155  tons  of  ore $344,919  86 

Supplies  on  hand  October  1, 1872 153,159  92 

498, 079  78 
Less  coal  and  supplies  now  on  hand  per  inventory 17,582  62 

480,527  16 
Or  $ia37  per  ton. 

26,155  tons  of  ore,  reduced,  produce  3,227  tons  of  base  bullion,  or  8.04  tons  of  ore 
prodnce  1  ton  of  bullion,  at  a  cost  of  $237.66. 
Transportation  and  refining  charges,  &c.,  aggregate  about  $78  per  ton. 
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Daring  the  last  month  of  1873  reports  reached  me  that  the  Eareka 
Consolidated  Company  bad  strack  a  large  ore-body  of  far  richer  ore 
than  it  had  heretofore  possessed.  It  was  foand  in  the  lowest  workings 
of  the  mine ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  particulars  iu  regard 
to  it 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Buby  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany,  I  have  again  to  thank  Mr.  O.  H.  Hahn,  mining  engineer,  the 
superintendent  of  the  works,  for  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  report.  Mr. 
Hahn  writes  at  the  end  of  the  year : 

Herewith  I  send  ;ou  the  statistica  in  regard  to  onr  works.  The  result,  which  shows, 
as  yon  see,  a  dmall  cash  profit,  is  only  apparently  nuiavorable.  Yon  recollect  that  I  had 
to  work  nnproductive  mines,  as  the  BaU whacker,  Valentine,  and  Eldorado,  with  the 
profits  from  bought  ore,  and  that  at  the  same  time  I  bad  to  develop  the  heretofore 
neglected  Dnnderberg.  In  the  general  expenses  given  is  included  the  cost  of  hoisting- 
works,  &c.  If  this  were  not  the  case  I  would  1^  able  to  show  a  far  different  result. 
Since  October  1, 1  have  been  smelting  almost  exclusively  Dunderberg  ore,  (which  con- 
tains $60  in  silver  and  gold  and  80  per  cent,  of  lead,)  together  with  30.4  per  cent,  slag, 
(41.1  tons  ore  with  12.5  tons  basis  slag,)  nsing  39  bushels  of  coal  per  ton  of  ore.  The 
expenses  per  ton  of  ore  now  are : 

Mining  and  transportation  of  ore • f7  25 

Smelting - 16  06 

General  expenses • 1  50 

24  75 


As  you  see  from  statement  No.  2, 1  hare,  in  calculating  the  value  of  the  production, 
given  the  full  value  for  pold  and  silver,  assuming  the  ton  of  lead  as  worth  only  $10,  in 
order  to  be  on  the  s^fe  side.  Usually  we  have  received  from  Balbach's  refining- works, 
at  Newark,  the  assay  value  in  gold  and  silver,  and  $15  to  $20  per  ton  of  lead  net,  (after 
having  deducted  freight,  commissions,  and  interest.) 

The  rates  of  that  refinery  are : 

Assay  value  of  silver  less  5  ounces  per  ton. 

Assay  value  of  gold  less  $2  per  ton. 

88  per  cent,  of  the  lead  at  5^  cents  per  pound. 

$30  currency  charged  per  ton  for  refining. 


Exhibit  of  the  annual  furnace  production  of  the  Buby  Consolidated  Company  in  lead,  com- 
piled from  the  weekly  reports  of  1873. 


Month. 


Tons  of  ore. 


January ... 

April 

Kay 

Jnne , 

Jnly 

Angnst  — 
September 

October 

NoTember 
December. 


Deduct    bullion    left   OTor 
from  year  1878 


Add  bollion  prodnced  1873. 
ahippod  1874. 


Total 


1, 042. 3 
981.1 
1,963.9 
1,553.07 
3, 28X  1 

7-21. 0 

i,7ea6 

1, 690. 3 
4S3.3 


13^10e.S7 


13,iaS.S7 


Baahels 
charooal. 


48.968 
32,391 
41,fi03 
5.S,550 
77,070 
43,770 
S3,^0 
63,999 
60,509 
17,850 


463,149 


463,149 


I 


ll 


3.954 

3,203 

4,S77 

5,238 

6,193 

.3,904 

1,798 

6,689* 

6.245 

1,307 


43,193 


43,193 


I 


4 


^2. 


351, 579 

283,279 

410, 8:15 

471,962 

559,486 

360.114 

162, 340 

500, 072* 

550,808 

118,448 


3,859,523 


3,850,5631 


is 

fa 


4,163 

3,040 

4,657 

5,099 

6,458 

3.919 

1,823 

6.680 

f«,  247* 

1,149 


43,249 
214 


43,035 
158 


43,193 


370,890 

2G8.924 

417, 318 

438.892 

583,659 

353,766 

165,061 

590,481 

550.662* 

104,102 


3,863.687 
19.251 


3,844,436 
14,242 


3,  858, 678 1 


*  Theao  items  include  23  bars  (2.060  pounds)  sold  at  Enreka. 

t  Tb«)  difference  between  these  totals  is  the  weight  of  the  samples  taken  for  assay. 
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MiMbU  of  ihe  annual  furnace  producUan  in  gold  and  ailrer,  compiled  from  the  mowUdp 

reports  of  1873. 


Month. 


Janaarv  

April 

May 

Judo 

Jmly 

Augast 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Left  over  fh)m  1672 

To  be  added  on  1 873  acoonnt 
Total  production 


Oonoes 
ailver. 


25. 713. 03 
17, 025. 19 
29, 465. 10 
39,033.59 
45,  ffJ'2. 14 
28,218.33 
13,924.37 
30. 830. 72 
27,05&89 
4,942.12 


902,683.56 
1,0!>5.37 


261, 58a  19 
687.74 


262,275.93 


Oances  gold. 


315. 80 
379.21 
502.22 
675. 01 
1,010.10 
579. 59 
315.61 
664.84 
916. 43 
169.93 


5,728.94 
18.20 


5, 710. 74 
30.24. 


5, 740. 98 


Yalne  of 
silver. 


$33,244  41 
22,787  62 
38,104  99 
50,889  43 
59, 314  85 
36, 482  19 
18,003  11 
39,856  80 
34, 983  91 
6,388  60 


340, 055  91 
1, 416  26 


338.639  65 
889  06 


339,528  71 


Value  of 
gold. 


16,546  96 

7. 840  46 

10, 385  42 

13. 997  03 

21,096  32 

IS,  113  21 

6,528  33 

17, 879  84 

19, 013  03 

3,512  50 


118  913  10 
377  42 


118, 535  68 
625  08 


119. 160  76 


TotoL 


$39,791  37 
30,028  06 
48, 490  41 
64, 886  46 
60, 411  16 
48, 595  40 
24. 531  44 
57,736  64 
53,996  94 
9,901  10 


458,069  02 
1,783  68 


457, 175  34 
1,514  14 


458.689  48 


The  ore  smelted  came  from  the  following  sources : 

Tons. 

From  the  company's  mines T 4, 818. 4 

From  the  K.  K.  Consolidated  Company's  mines ^ 7, 298 

From  various  other  mines 985. 87 

Total 13,102.27 

In  the  amount  of  charcoal  consumed,  463,149  bushels,  the  waste  is  not 
included,  but  very  full  data  in- regard  to  it  are  given  below. 

The  total  yield  in  bullion  was,  according  to  the  above  tables  3,859,523 
pounds  =  1,929.7615  tons. 

Number  of  working-days,  318J. 

Number  of  furnaces,  2. 

Yield  in — 

Gold,  5,740.98  ounces $119, 160  76 

Silver,  202,275.93  ounces 339, 528  71 

Total 458,689  47 

The  assay  value  per  ton  of  bullion  was : 

Gold,  2.975  ounces $61  75 

Silver,  135.91  ouuces 175  94 

Total 237  69 

The  cost  for  treating  one  ton  of  ore  was : 

For  mining  and  hauling $6  34 

For  general  expenses  and  purchase  of  ore 11  17 

For  reduction 15  63 


33  14 


From  the  preceding  figures  the  following  are  deduced : 

Average  quantity  of  ore  smelted  in  one  furnace  per  day,  41.1  tons. 
Average  quantity  of  coal  used  per  furnace,  in  24  hours,  1,454  bushels. 
Average  quantity  of  bullion  produced  in  24  hours,  6.06  tons. 
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Average  quantity  of  ore  reqnired  to  make  1  ton  of  ballion,  6.79  tons. 
Average  cousamption  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  ore,  35.3  bushels. 

The  economical  resnlt  of  the  year,  as  far  as  ca«h  profits  are  concerned, 
is  expressed  in  the  following: 

Value  of  silver  and  gold  produced $458, 689  47 

Net  value  of  lead,  at  $10  per  ton 19,297  61 

Value  of  total  product 477, 987  08 

Total  expenses.... , 434,209  22 

Total  cash  profit 43,777  86 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  correct  percentage  of  charcoal  lost  fn  hand- 
ling, which  of  course  should  be  entered  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
smelting- works,  Mr.  Hahn  has  compared  the  amounts  of  coal  purchased, 
handled,  and  consumed,  from  the  time  the  works  of  the  Biiby  Consoli- 
dated Company  were  started,  in  November,  1872,  up  to  the  third  week 
in  January,  1874.    He  arrived  at  the  following  figures : 

BosUels. 

Purchased 574, 413 

Conveyed  to  bins  at  furnaces 524, 893 

Consumed  according  to  tally-board 518,550 


The  loss  of  coal  in  conveying  from  bulkhead  to  furnace 

bins  is  therefore 8. 62  per  cent. 

Loss  in  conveying  from  bins  to  furnaces ,  1. 1    per  cent. 

Total  loss 9. 72  per  cent. 

The  coal  purchased  comprises  that  used  in  the  assay-office,  blacksmith- 
shop,  that  used  at  the  mines  and  some  very  small  lots  sold.  The  total 
number  of  tons  of  ore  reduced  from  the  day  of  starting  to  the  time  men- 
tioned above,  was  15.439.77.  There  was  therefore  used  an  average  of 
37.2  bushels  of  purchased  coal  per  ton  of  ore,  of  which  only  33.6  bushels 
went  actually  into  the  furnaces.  The  proportion  of  hard-smelting  to 
self-fluxing  ores  (such  as  K  K)  has  been  about  1.1.  The  loss  in  money- 
value  by  waste  of  charcoal  has  been  574,413—518,550=55,863  bushels, 
at  30  cents,  $16,758.90,  or  $1.08  per  ton  of  ore  smelted. 

This  will  appear  a  large  loss  to  those  who  have  never  looked  closely 
into  the  real  expenses  of  smelting- works,  but  such  as  have  the  necessary 
experience  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  far  below  the  average  at  western 
works. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  actual  loss  of  money  as  much  as  iK>ssible,  Mr. 
Hahn  provided  his  boilers  in  the  fall  with  the  grates  known  as  '^  MUI- 
ler's  Heizpulr,"  on  which  he  burns  the  charcoal- waste  effectually.  These 
grates  are  formed  of  iron  plates,  slightly  inclined  inward,  and  perforated 
with  small  holes.  Under  these  plates  wind  of  a  low  pressure  is  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  thus  possible  to  burn  fuel  of  very  small  size  perfectly  and 
with  the  best  efiect. 

The  K  K  Consolidated  Company,  under  the  experienced  manage- 
ment of  W.  S.  Keyes,  mining  engineer,  has  developed  its  mines  splen- 
didly. Mr.  Keyes  mined  a  large  amount  of  ore,  which  was  partly  sold 
to  various  smelting- works,  and  partly  smelted  in  a  furnace  leased  of  the 
Silver  West  Company.  The  K  K  Company  has  bought  up  numerous 
claims,  conflicting  with  their  own,  during  the  year,  and  has  paid  $62,500 
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dividends  to  its  stockholders.     Besides  this  it  has  expended  abont 
'  $40,000  for  improvements.    I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Keyes 
for  the  following  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  company :  ^ 

Number  of  tons  smelted  during  the  year 9,  ^^O^Q^jg 

Number  of  tons  of  lead-bullion  produced 1, 3Il^y/g 

Estimated  average  gross  value  per  ton , $30o  UO 


Estimated  total  value $393, 407  70 

Number  of  tons  of  ore  sold : 

3,207  tons  first  class,  at  $20 $64,140  00 

655  tons  second  class,  at  $10 6, 550  00 

3,840  tons  third  class,  at  $5 19,200  00 

•     89, 890  00 

7,  702  tons  sold. 

9,  ^Qd^%\  tons  smelts. 


17, 171^V%  <»°s  mined,  with  a  total  value  of 483, 297  70 

fl 

There  was,  therefore,  realized  from  every  ton  mined  a  little  over  $28. 

Mr.  Keves  estimates  the  cost  of  mining  and  hauling  per  ton  at     $8  00 
Cost  of  smelting 18  00 


Total  cost  per  ton 26  00 

The  Hoosac  Company  has  not  furnished  me  with  a  report,  because 
the  manager  does  not  wish  to  make  the  value  of  the  company's  mine 
public  until  the  present  litigation  is  finished.  After  that  full  data  are 
promised  for  a  subsequent  report. 

I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  this  company  that  its  ores  were  sold  to 
the  other  smelting  companies  in  Eureka  up  to  October,  1873,  and  that 
the  product  from  the  same  is  therefore  included  in  the  statements  of 
those  companies.  From  that  time  on  the  company  had  their  one  fur- 
nace (capacity,  50  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours)  running  pretty  regularly.  I 
estimate  that  during  the  period  the  Hoosac  Company  produced  about 
500  tons  of  bullion  of  a  value  of  about  $300  ])er  ton. 

At  Eureka  there  are  now  the  following  beneficiating  establishments: 

Shaft- 
faruaces. 

Eureka  Consolidated  Company 5 

Bichmond  Consolidated  Company •.  3* 

Euby  Consolidated  Company 2 

Silver  West  Consolidated  Company 1 

Hoosac  Mining  Company 1 

Jackson  Silver-Mining  Company 2 

Eureka  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 2 

jEtoslin  Smelting  Works * 1 


17 

The  first  three  works  have  treated  their  own  ore ;  at  the  Silver  West 
furnace  only  K  K  ore  has  been  smelted ;  the  Hoosac  Company  has 

*  And  one  sot'tening-furnace. 
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smelted  its  own  ore,  Eichmond  and  K  K  ore,  and  the  Jackson  farnnces 
have  also  smelted  K  K  ore.  The  Eureka  Mining  and  Smelting  Com- 
pany and  the  Boslin  Works  have  been  idle. 

Besides  the  above  there  is  at  Eureka  the  Lemon  Mill,  with  15 
stamps  and  a  White's  roasting-furnace,  which  was  mentioned  in  last 
years  report.  The  mill  was  working  only  a  very  short  time.  There  is 
also  a  small  5-stamp  mill  at  Eureka,  which  has  been  altogether  idle. 

The  mines  of  the  Lemon  Company,  of  which  the  Lemon  on  the  eastern 
and  the  Laurel  on  the  western  slope  of  Prospect  Mountain  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  present  a  very  interesting  geological  occurrence,  showing  to 
what  an  enormous  denudation  the  mountain-range  has  been  subjected. 
The  main  ridge  of  Prospect  Mountain  descends  northward,  from  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  on  the  south,  for  a  distance  of  about  one 
mile,  when  the  ridge  begins  to  sink  rapidly  and  tapers  out  at  last  into 
a  plain,  stretching  far  to  the  north.  Both  the  east  and  west  declivities 
of  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  are  found  covered,  immediately  below 
the  surface  detritus,  with  what  are  undoubtedly  the  debris  of  a  mineral 
vein  or  deposit,  lying  immediately  on  the  lime-rock,  of  which  the  moun- 
tain here  consists.  Whether  the  deposit  now  covering  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain, and  extending  in  some  places  to  the  top,  is  composed  of  dShHs 
inplaccj  (which  is  possible,  as  an  anticlinal  runs  nearly  along  the  ridge,) 
or  whether  it  has  been  washed  to  its  present  position  from  exposed  parts 
of  an  earlier  deposit  (as,  for  example,  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  or  mass  on 
what  was  once  the  top  of  the  mountain)  is  not  yet  determined.  It  is 
certain,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  deposit  must  have  been  a  very  large 
one,  or  denudation  must  have  been  extremely  extensive  and  prolonged. 
At  all  events  no  "  mother-lode''  has  yet  been  discovered  that  accounts 
for  the  phenomenon. 

The  work  done  on  the  two  mountain  sides  so  far  consists  of  several 
shafts  sunk  and  tunnels  driven  by  the  Lemon  Company  and  many  tun- 
nels and  open  cuts  by  other  parties.  All  these  openings  have  sooner  or 
later  penetrated  through  the  ore-bearing  matter  and  run  against  the 
limestone.  One  tunnel,  driven  by  the  Lemon  Company,  has  penetrated 
into  the  limestone  for  several  hundred  feet,  and,  being  stiirted  on  the 
theory  that  a  vein  running  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  mountain  exists 
somewhere  ahead  of  it,  it  is  intended  to  continue  until  the  main  vein  or 
'deposit  is  reached.  If  it  should  be  continued  a  reasonable  distancte 
beyond  the  line  of  the  present  ridge  of  the  mountain,  it  will  at  all  events 
throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  layer  of  mineral.  The 
latter  is,  on  the  eastern  slope,  of  a  yellow  and  ochereous  substance  near 
the  surface.  Immediately  on  the  limestone,  however,  the  same  mass 
contains  much  quartz,  in  the  shape  of  small  angular  pieces,  most  of 
which  are  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  mass 
contains  rarely  more  than  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  lead,  but  Is  far  richer  in 
gold  and  silver  than  other  ores  of  the  district.  The  quartzose,  breccia- 
like portions  are  the  richest  in  gold.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain  a  part  of  the  ore  has  a  red  color  and  is  softer  than  that  on 
the  eastern  slope ;  other  parts  resemble  the  brown  outcrop  of  ferruginous 
lead-lodes ;  and  still  others  coincide  in  color  and  appearance  with  the 
ochereous  ore  first  mentioned.  All  of  it  is  siliceous  and  rich  in  the 
precious  metals. 

The  proper  way,  it  seems,  to  find  the  problematical  vein  or  lode,  would 
be  to  follow  the  ore-deposit  immediately  on  the  limestone,  upward 
toward  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  examine  closely  the  bottom  of 
the  drifte  as  they  advance.  The  top  of  a  lode  or  deposit  would  thus  be 
certain  to  be  found,  if  it  existed. 

14  H 
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The  production  of  Eureka  district  during  the  year  1873  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Name  of  company. 


Tons  of  base 
ballion. 


Value  in  gold 
and  silver. 


Richmond  Connolidated  Company 

Eureka  Consol  idated  Company 

Bnby  Consolidated  Company 

K  K  Consolidated  Company 

Hoosao  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 

Total 


11, 710, 891  99 

•1, 104, 419  77 

458,689  48 

393, 407  70 

*150. 000  00 


3,907,401  54 


*  Estimated. 

In  Pinto  district^  the  20-stamp  mill  with  Stetefeldt  furnace,  belonging 
to  the  Basye  Company,  is  still  idle.  The  company  has  not  had  any 
better  fortune  than  last  year. 

Diamond  district  is  located  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Eureka. 
Here  the  Champion  Silver-Mining  Company  has  built  a  shaft-furnace. 
But  after  a  few  iuefifectual  attempts  to  smelt  the  quartzose  silver-lead 
ores  of  that  district,  the  work  was  abandoned,  and  the  furnace  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

Mineral  Hill  district, — The  mines  of  the  English  Company,  which  was 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  as  having  failed,  were  worked  during  part 
of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  debenture-holders  of  the  property.  But 
the  ore  supply  was  very  variable  and  no  satisfactory  results  have  been 
reached.  What  little  ore  has  been  found  was  worked  by  amalgamation 
with  the  aid  of  chemicals,  the  use  of  the  Stetefeldt  roasting-furuace 
having  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  irregular  supply  of  the  ores 
and  for  various  other  reasons. 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness, 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  report  on  Humboldt  County,  to  D.  Van 
Lennep,  mining  engineer,  of  Unionville,  whose  position  in  the  county 
has  enabled  him  to  watch  mining  operations  during  the  year  closely, 
and  who  is  qualified,  by  a  thorough  local  knowledge  as  well  as  a  scien- 
tific and  professional  training,  to  be  a  most  competent  observer. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  tbe  year  just  closed,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  mining  operations  have  been  struggling  hard,  but 
that  they  have,  nevertheless,  made  some  improvement.  Tbe  progress 
in  the  reduction  of  silver  by  roasting  the  ores  in  drop-furnaces  lias  not 
thus  far  proved  so  successful  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  There  is  a 
failure  to  be  recorded  in  roasting  thoroughly  some  kinds  of  ores,  caused 
either  by  want  of  experience  or  by  defects  in  the  furnaces.  The  Meadow 
Valley  process  of  reducing  base  ores  by  means  of  chemicals  in  the  pans 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  good  footing.  Failures,  or  at  best  only  partial 
success,  have  been  frequent  for  want  of  scientific  knowledge  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  base  metals  in  the  orea. 

Buena  Yista  district. — The  Arizona,  the  only  paying  mine  of  the  dis- 
trict, has  been  worked  steadily  all  the  year,  but  with  a  smaller  force 
than  in  1872.  The  number  of  Ions  extracted  during  the  year  1873  was 
3,915,  of  which  3,834  tons  were  reduced  by  the  mills  of  the  company  own- 
ing the  mine,  and  81  tons  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  the  latter  realizing 
$26,855.18,  or  about  $331.50  per  ton.  The  actual  yield  per  tou  from  the 
milled  ores  is  not  easily  got  at,  as  tailings  are  worked  at  the  same  time. 
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The  price  paid  for  wages  is  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  ore  has 
been  taken  out  mostly:  First,  from  the  stopes  on  the  east  and  below  the 
western  main  tunnel  all  along  the  same,  but  mostly  near  the  south  end. 
In  this  place  the  ledge  has  l^en  followed  for  about  100  feet,  dipping 
eastward  and  at  about  20  degrees,  then  for  abont  200  feet  in  a  nearly 
level  position,  only  slight  waves  up  and  down  having  been  encountered. 
Second,  from  the  Stewart  ledge  above  the  eastern  tunnel ;  that  is,  from  all 
the  space  not  yet  exhausted  between  the  same  and  the  extension  of  the 
upper  tunnel,  and  about  300  feet  farther  iu  the  hill.  Third,  from  the  east- 
ern spur,  so  called.  This  was  reached  from  outside  by  running  a  tun- 
nel about  225  feet  east  of  the  main  tunnel.  This  spur  Las  been  followed 
for  abont  100  feet  east  of  the  tunnel,  when  it  rises  and  terminates  in  a 
wedge.  Fourth,  from  old  stopes  on  the  western  side  and  above  the 
western  main  or  Falls  tunnel.  The  ledge  on  this  side  has  been  stoped 
out  to  a  break  that  crosses  the  ledge  diagonally.  At  a  point  about  260 
feet  south  of  the  forking  of  the  two  tunnels,  and  westward  in  the  west- 
ern main  tunnel,  the  break  was  followed  for  about  50  feet  by  an  incline, 
when  the  ledge  was  reached  and  followed  for  about  70  feet,  but  it  was 
abandoned  at  that  point  on  account  of  water  coming  into  the  drift. 
During  the  year  a  western  drift  was  run  abont  270  feet  farther  in  the 
main  tunnel,  westward,  in  the  country  rock,  for  about  200  feet ;  thence, 
changing  its  course,  it  was  run  to  reach  the  end  of  the  drift  run  in  the 
incline.  Thus  the  ledge  has  been  reached  beyond  the  break  by  level 
drifts.  The  ledge  at  this  place  is  small  but  good,  with  the  prospect  of 
much  good  ground  to  work  on  in  the  future.  The  two  main  tunnels, 
that  is,  the  western  on  Fall's  Ledge,  so  called,  and  the  eastern  on 
Stewart's  Ledge,  were  not  extended  during  the  year. 

The  three  mills  belonging  to  the  company  have  undergone  some 
changes  during  the  year.  The  Silver  Mill  was,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
changed  to  a  tailings-mill.  The  stamps  were  removed,  and  additional 
pans  and  settlers  were  put  in.  It  has  now  two  large  Wheeler  pans, 
one  McGone  pan,  and  four  Yarney  pans.  The  additional  pans  were 
brought  from  the  Essex  Mill  at  Dun  Glen.  It  is  the  intention  to  work 
the  tailings  that  have  accumulated  around  the  mill  and  those  in  the 
other  reservoir  of  the  company.  The  Tailings  Mill  has  not  been 
changed;  its  water-power  was  utilized  by  a  turbine;  a  hurdy-gurdy,  so 
called,  on  this  coast,  or  a  tangential  turbine,  has  been  put  in  its  place. 
The  Akin  furnace  bnilt  close  to  it,  to  roast  tailings,  has  not  been  run, 
and  was  demolished  during  the  year.  The  Arizona  Mill  was  enlarged 
in  the  fall ;  its  battery  was  taken  down  and  replaced  by  that  of  the 
Silver  Mill,  and  room  for  another  lO-stamp  battery  was  provided  for, 
but  as  yet  the  battery  has  not  been  put  up.  Additional  pans  were  put 
in.  The  mill  has  now  four  large  and  two  small  Wheeler  and  two  Var- 
ney  pans.  It  works  both  rock  and  tailings.  The  Arizona  Association, 
owning  the  Arizona  mine  and  property  belonging  to  it,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  San  Francisco  lasf  November,  under  the  name  of  the  Arizona 
Silver-Mining  Company,  and  the  new  administration  commenced  its 
work  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Henning  mine  was  worked  for 
about  three  months,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  the  Pioneer^ 
and  Inskip  Mining  and  Milling  Company.  The  ledge  lies  nearly 
horizontal.  Two  tunnels  have  been  run  in  the  hill,  which  are  connected 
by  stopings  and  drifts.  -  The  farthest  point  reached  in  the  hill  is  about 
250  feel  from  the  mouth  of  the  main  tunnel.  The  ground  between  the 
tunnels  has  been  partly  stoped  out  and  tested  in  the  mill  of  the  com- 
pany.    After  the  usual  assorting  on  the  dump,  the  rock  assays  from  $30 
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to  $35,  of  which  about  60  per  cent,  was  extracted  by  the  mill.  There 
bein^  a  financial  loss  in  the  operation,  the  company  discontinued  work- 
ing the  mine,  which  was  then  leased  to  Cornish  miners,  who  tried  it  for 
one  month  aod  gave  it  up,  after  which  the  whole  property  was  leased 
for  one  year.  The  mine  was  again  tried  and  abandoned.  It  needs  the 
courage  and  capital  of  Pacific  miners  to  prospect  farther  in  the  hill  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  mine.  The  Pioneer  Mill  has  not  been  altered 
during  the  year,  and  has  been  worked  all  the  year,  partly  on  Henniog 
ore,  but  mostly  on  tailings  belonging  to  the  company. 

There  has  been  a  new  discovery,  during  the  fall,  on  the  hill  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Arizona  mine,  called  the  ^'Million- 
aire." It  is  a  nearly  flat  ledge,  in  calcareous  slate.  As  far  as  pros- 
pected the  ledge  opens  well,  and  some  rich  ore  is  found  in  streaks. 

On  the  Sugar  Pine,  an  extension  of  the  Arizona,  some  work  has  been 
done  and  prospects  are  good. 

Considerable  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  Pern  ledge,  in  a  gulch 
east  of  the  Arizona  mine.  A  shaft  about  70  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on 
the  ledge.  In  the  main  or  right-hand  drift,  in  the  upper  works,  a  good 
deal  of  mineral  has  been  taken  out.  A  few  tons  tried  at  the  Pioneer 
Mill  assayed  $40.  The  owners  are  still  at  work  on  it,  hoping  to  make 
a  better  strike. 

Indian  district — The  Eagle  mine,  owned  by  J.  B.  Walker,  an  old 
settler  in  the  district,  and  his  partner,  has  been  sold  to  an  Oakland, 
California,  company.  About  $2,000  has  been  paid,  and  the  balance, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  known,  will  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
1874,  when  the  company  will  take  possession.  The  ledge  carries  mostly 
gold.  The  report  is  that  the  company  will  x>iit  up  a  lOstamp  miil 
during  the  year. 

On  the  same  belt,  about  a  mile  north,  two  miners  have  discovered  a 
ledge,  which  they  have  been  working  for  several  months.  An  exten- 
sion has  also  been  found,  and  has  been  worked  by  two  miners  for  about 
a  uionth,  with  good  prospects. 

In  Sacramento  district,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  two  miners 
have  worked  a  ledge  of  iron  pyrites  containing  gold.  They  have  ex- 
tracted some  of  the  gold  by  working  the  ore  in  a  rude  way  with  an 
arrastra  built  by  themselves.  These  prospectors  are  expecting  the 
erection  of  a  quartz-mill  for  the  Eagle  mine  as  the  practicable  way  of 
testing  the  worth  of  their  mines. 

The  smelting- works  at  Oreana  have  been  idle  all  the  year.  A  5starap 
mill,  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  "which  is  driven  by  the  current  of  the 
Humboldt  Eiver,  ha^  been  running  at  favorable  times  during  the  year 
on  the  ores  of  mines  in  the  Trinity  district,  worked  in  a  small  way  by 
Mr.  Torrey,  the  owner  of  the  mill. 

In  Relief  district,  the  Batavia  and  Pacific  mine  has  been  worked  with 
but  little  interruption.  The  ledge  is  irregular  in  its  yield,  but  large- 
At  certain  intervals  bodies  of  ore  are  i*eached.  The  richest  is  sent  to 
the  San  Francisco  market,  the  poorer  is  milled  at  Batavia  Mill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mine.  The  mill  has  five  stamps  and  has  been  kept 
going  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  Wheu  no  rock  is  to  be  had  from  the 
mine,  the  tailings  are  worked  over.  No  other  claims  have  been  devel- 
oped enough  during  the  year  to  entitle  them  to  mention. 

Bolivia  district  is  partly  in  Humboldt  and  partly  in  Churchill  Coun- 
ties. It  lies  southeast  of  Eelief  district.  Its  rich  copper-mines  have 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention ;  but  the  distance  to  the  railroad  is 
a  great  drawback  to  its  development.  The  nearest  railroad  station, 
Oreana,  is  about  thirty  miles  distant.    Parties  interested  in  the  mines 
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are  opening  a  road  from  Austin  to  Oreana,  through  the  district.  The 
distance  from  Oreana  to  Austin  is  about  the  same  as  from  Battle  Mount- 
ain to  the  same  place,  but  the  new  road  will  have  the  advantage  of 
saving  many  miles  of  railroad  travel  to  goods  and  passengers  from  the 
west  With  regular  freight- wagons  on  the  road,  the  ores  of  the  district 
oould  be  shipped  to  the  railroad  at  comparatively  cheap  rates.  The 
mine  most  spoken  of  is  the  Tidal  Wave.  It  has  a  deep  shaft  sunk  on 
the  ledge,  showing  solid  mineral.  It  yields  a  variety  of  copper-ores, 
but  most  of  it  is  gray  copper-ore.  Two  other  mines  have  been  worked 
during  the  year. 

In  Central  district  there  have  b^n  more  new  discoveries  during  the 
past  year  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  The  ledges  are  small 
but  carry  rich  ores.  The  Marietta  has  been  worked  with  a  few  hands 
throughout  the  year.  It  was  sold  by  the  discoverers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  a  Virginia  City  capitalist.  The  ore  has  been  worked  at  Wiiiue- 
mncca,  and  at  the  mill  in  the  district.  Milling-ore  yields  about  $40, 
about  $10  of  which  is  gold.  The  Teamster's  ledge  has  also  been  worked 
during  the  year,  and  the  ore  treated  at  the  mill  of  the  district.  The 
assay  value  is  from  $40  to  $45,  of  which  about  $20  is  gold.  Of  this 
value  about  70  per  cent,  was  extracted  at  the  mill.  The  mill,  known 
as  Philip  Mailer's,  has  four  stamps  and  one  large  Wheeler  pan.  A 
drop  furnace,  constructed  on  a  design  of  Philip  MuUer's,  is  used  to 
roast  the  ore  before  amalgamating;  about  70  per  cent.,  on  an  average, 
is  chloridized.  The  controlling  interest  in  the  mill  has  lately  been  pur- 
chaaed  by  a  Virginia  City  capitalist,  and  with  improved  facilities  greater 
activity  is  expected  in  the  future.  The  Dutchman  mine  was  discovered 
in  the  summer.  The  ledge  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the  average  ivssay 
value  of  the  ore  is  $100  per  ton.  Kich  samples  assay  from  $2,500  to 
$3,000  per  ton.  Several  other  ledges  with  good  mineral  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  so  far  little  work  haei  been  done  on  them. 

In  Sierra  district,  the  Oresopolis  was  worked  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year  by  four  men.  The  ore  extracted  was  shipped  to  Winne- 
mncca  Mill  for  reduction.  A  light  force  has  also  been  at  work  on  the 
Gem  mine,  and  small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  Winne- 
mucca  and  to  San  Francisco. 

A  gold  ledge  near  and  northwest  of  the  Gem  was  tested  in  the  sum- 
mer. About  five  tons  were  extracted  and  worked  at  the  Wiunemucca 
Mill.    It  assayed  $58  per  ton. 

The  Dallulah  mine  has  been  idle  most  of  the  year.  Some  ore  was 
extracted  from  the  upper  and  old  works,  assorted  into  first  and  second 
class,  and  reduced  at  Winnemucca.  The  first  class  assayed  $550,  the 
second  class  $140.  The  lower  tunnel  is  about  800  feet  in  the  hill ;  at 
that  distance  a  small  seam  of  barren  quartz  was  reached,  but  soon 
abandoned. 

The  Paul  Mill  in  Dun  Glen  has  been  attached  for  the  debts  of  the 
company  controlling  it,  and  will  probably  come  under  the  sheriff's  ham- 
mer, it  has  been  idle  most  of  the  year.  The  superintendent  claims 
that  the  gold-ores  worked  by  the  mill  yielded  over  90  per  cent,  of  their 
assay  value,  and  that  the  electric  settlers  saved  every  particle  of  quick- 
silver that  ran  over  the  first  settler. 

The  Essex  Mill,  at  the  same  place,  has  been  idle  all  the  year ;  in  the 
fall  it  was  sold,  torn  down,  and  carried  to  Unionville.  Most  of  its  ma- 
chinery is  to  be  placed  in  the  mills  at  the  latter  place. 

In  Winnemucca  district  the  two  gold  ledges  have  been  worked  in  a 
small  way,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  the  ores  have  been  reduced 
at  the  Humboldt  Canal  reduction-works.    These  works  have  been  in 
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operation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  on  the  ores  of  different 
districts  in  this  and  ocher  counties.  The  report  is  that  the  enterprise 
is  not  as  successfal  as  was  anticipated.  Some  ores  are  worked  closely, 
but  of  others  a  large  per  cent,  is  left  in  the  tailings.  The  suit  brought 
last  August  against  the  company  by  the  Stetefeldt  Furnace  Company, 
was  decided  in  the  latter  company's  favor.  A  compromise  was  «oon 
agreed  upon,  so  that  the  works  did  not  suffer  from  stoppage. 

Oold  'Bun  district  is  reviving  again.  The  old  mill  had  last  year  been 
^^jumped"  by  parties  who  bought  the  land  of  the  railroad  company. 
The  mill  was  sold  for  old  iron,  and  the  laud  purchased  by  Mr.  6.  W. 
Holt,  who  has  erected  a  new  mill  to  work  the  tailings  on  the  ground, 
and  the  ores  available  for  milling  in  the  district.  The  new  mill  has  5 
stamps  and  2  i)ans.  It  has  an  engine  and  a  hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  so  as 
to  run  the  machinery  by  water  in  the  favorable  seasons. 

The  old  Golconda  mine  has  come  back  into  the  hands  of  its  former 
owners,  in  whose  favor  the  lawsuit  brought  against  the  parties  who 
<* jumped"  it  was  decided.  Since  last  summer  the  extension  of  the  Gol- 
conda mine  has  been  worked  by  parties  who  purchased  it  The  ore 
will  be  worked  at  Holt's  Mill  as  soon  as  favorable  weather  sets  in. 

The  Gregg  mine,  four  or  five  miles  south  of  the  Golconda,  has  been 
worked  all  the  year  with  a  few  hands.  The  richest  part  of  the  ore  is 
selected  and  mostly  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  It  runs  about  $500  per 
ton. 

In  Humboldt  district  some  parties  have  been  prospecting  old  claims. 

In  UcJm  district^  the  Butte  mine  and  mill  at  Bye  Pat«h  were  bought 
by  the  Rye  Patch  Mining  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  mine  has 
been  worked  steadily  with  a  full  force  of  about  forty  men.  The  Stete- 
feldt furnace  could  not  be  run  to  advantage  by  the  new  administration. 
The  ore  is  now  worked  in  tbe  raw  way,  in  pans,  and  about  70  per  cent, 
of  the  silver  is  extracted.  The  company  has  had  its  surplus  rock  worked 
at  tbe  Winnomucea  Mill ;  at  times  having  ten  tons  a  day  shipped  there. 

Star  district, — During  tbe  year  new  life  has  been  imparted  to  this  dis- 
trict by  the  erection  of  a  Krom  concentrating-mill.  About  three  years  kgo, 
when  the  Sheba  mine  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fall,  of  Uniouville,  he 
found  a  great  amount  of  low-grade  ore  on  the  dump,  which  had  accn* 
mulated  from  spalling  and  assorting  the  shipping-ore.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  concentrating  it;  and  for  this  purpose  built  a  water-wheel 
and  a  fine  battery  of  stamps  just  below  the  dump.  He  also  sent  a  skill- 
ful wheelwright  and  mill- man  to  Grass  Valley,  California,  highly  spoken 
of  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  its  success  in  concentrating  sulphurets  con- 
taining gold,  to  examine  the  machines  in  use  there  and  the  various 
modes  of  concentrating,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  same  at  Star  City. 
This  was  done  faith tuUy.  The  silver  minerals  in  the  ore,  however, 
proved  to  be  too  light  or  else  broke  in  too  unfavorable  a  manner  for  the 
use  of  water  in  concentration.  At  any  rate,  most  of  the  silver  in  the  ore 
which  wa«  crushed  fine  floated  away  with  the  water.  The  tailings  con- 
sisted principally  of  quartz,  and  assayed  about  $10  per  ton.  All  that 
was  claimed  to  have  been  saved  in  the  concentration  was  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  ore.  Some  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  ore 
were  light  enough. to  float  even  out  of  the  tailings-reservior.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  experience,  dressing  by  water  was  abandoned.  The  five 
stamps  were  bought  by  Mr.  Holt,  and  carried  to  Gold  Eun  district  in 
the  fall  of  this  year.  Mr.  T.  G.  Negus,  of  Unionville,  having,  during  a 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  examined  the  Krom  concentrator,  and  think- 
ing it  well  adapted  to  concentrate  the  Star  district  ores,  induced  some 
of  his  friends  who  had  interests  in  the  county  to  try  the  experiment. 
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These  gentlemen  Laving  secured  the  right  of  the  Krom  concentrator  for 
this  State,  formed  a  company  under  the  name  of  the  Krom  Concen- 
trating Company.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1872  the  company  sent 
plans  and  the  requirements  necessary  to  build  an  establishment  in  Star 
district  suited  to  receive  the  machinery  of  a  Krom  concentrating-  ^ 
works.  Mr.  Negus  put  up  a  substantial  building  according  to  the  plans 
sent,  and  in  the  spring* of  1873  the  machinery  was  readily  put  up.  A 
tangential  turbine- wheel,  8  feet  in  diameter,  was  put  up,  to  which  the 
water  was  brought  from  the  cafion  in  a  sheet-iron  pipe  1,300  feet  long, 
the  fall  being  230  feet.  As  the  stream  is  not  large  enough  during  the 
dry  season  to  furnish  water  all  the  time,  a  dam  has  been  placed,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  pipe,  across  the  canon,  so  that  by  collecting  the  water 
the  mill  can  be  ran  for  several  hours  each  day.  Mr.  Krom  himself  was 
on  the  spot  at  the  completion  of  the  mill  and  during  the  beginning  of 
work,  in  order  to  secure  by  his  personal  superintendence  as  perfect  a 
concentration  as  possible.  As  the  mill  stands  now,  the  machinery  in 
every  particular  appears  to  be  excellently  arranged  and  works  well. 
The  building  has  four  floors.  Behind  it,  on  a  level  with  the  third  floor, 
the  ore  is  brought  and  dumped.  At  a  short  distance  inside  the  build- 
ing IS  a  Blake  crusher,  into  which  the  ore  is  fed.  The  crushed  ore  drops 
on  a  first  pair  of  rollers  and  thence  on  a  second.  In  coming  out  of  the 
second  rollers  the  ore  drops  on  an  elevator  under  the  first  floor  of  the 
building.  This  elevator  carries  the  crushed  ore  up  to  the  highest  part 
of  the  building,  and  thence  it  is  dropped  successively  through  three 
revolving  screens  placed  one  over  the  other.  There  are  three  sizes 
obtained  by  these  screens,  and  each  size  is  dropped  in  a  separate  bin  or 
hopper  below  on  the  third  floor;  thence  it  is  conveyed  into  Krom  con- 
centrators placed  below  on  the  second  floor.  There  are  two  concen- 
trators to  each  bin.  The  two  must  run  at  full  speed  to  pass  through  all 
the  ore  without  crowding.  After  going  oat  of  ihese  concentrators,  the 
now  partly-concentrated  ore  drops  down  on  three  other  concentrators 
on  the  first  floor. 

There  are  thus  three  sizes  that  come  out  of  these  concentrators,  the 
coarse,  the  middle  size,  and  the  fine.  They  vary  in  value  and  quantity 
according  to  the  brittleness  and  nature  of  the  minerals  in  the  ore.  Be- 
sides these  products  there  is  a  small  portion. of  fine  material  that  comes 
out  of  the  lOOmesh  screen  which  does  not  go  through  the  concentrator, 
and  which  is  about  three  times  a«  rich  as  the  original  ore.  The  dust 
gathered  in  the  dust-chamber  has  about  the  same  value  as  the  fine  stuff 
just  mentioned. 

To  gather  the  dust  produced  by  the  several  operations  and  flying  up 
from  the  machines,  8inch  pipes,  opening  like  funnels,  are  placed  just 
above  the  breaker  and  each  of  the  rollers,  as  well  as  above  each  concen- 
trator. The  pipes  all  communicate  with  a  closed  box  built  arouud  the 
revolving  screens  and  the  bins.  At  the  top  of  this  box  a  similar  pipe, 
2  feet  in  diameter,  is  connected  with  a  powerful  blower,  sucking  the 
dust  out  of  a  box  into  a  dust-chamber  fixed  under  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing«  The  tailings  are  dropped  near  the  discharge  of  the  water-wheel 
and  carried  away  down  the  caiion  by  the  current. 

The  first  work  done  by  the  mill  was  the  concentration  of  the  De  Soto 
dump.  It  consisted  of  all  the  refuse  remaining  on  the  dump  after 
assorting  the  ore  by  hammer-dressing.  It  had  accumulated  since  the 
mine  was  first  discovered.  The  amount  was  about  750  tons,  assaying, 
it  is  reported,  on  an  average  about  $25  per  ton.  It  required  40  tons  to 
obtain  one  of  concentrated  stuff.  The  three  sizes  resulting,  assayed 
at  the  rate  of  about  $900  per  ton.    The  product  of  the  dust-chamber 
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assayed  about  $120,  and  the  dast  from  the  100-mesh  screen  about  the 
same.  The  latter  valae  is  higher  than  from  other  ores  crushed.  The 
tailings  assayed  from  $3  to  $4  per  ton. 

The  next  work  was  done  on  the  Sheba  dump  of  about  450  tons.  It 
was  likewise  the  refuse  of  hammer-assorting,  and  assayed  on  an  average 
about  $33  per  ton.  It  required  over  23  tons  of  ore  to  make  one  of  con- 
centrated stuff.  The  latter  assayed  about  $800,  and  the  product  of  the 
dust-chamber  and  100-mesh  screen  about  $90  per  ton.  The  tailings 
were  not  assayed. 

Since  these  large  quantities  were  passed  through,  the  water  in  the 
creek  has  diminished  and  the  mill  can  be  worked  but  a  few  hours  every 
day.  The  ore  coming  out  of  the  Sheba  and  the  De  Soto  mines  has  been 
concentrated  regularly  since  the  working  of  the  dumps,  13  to  20  tons 
making  1  of  concentrated  material. 

There  being  no  assays  of  every  lot  crushed  and  of  the  concentrations 
obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  give  correcter  and  more  detailed  data  which 
would  permit  calculations  as  to  the  economical  results.  The  superin- 
tendent thinks  that,  according  to  the  proceeds  obtained  and  assays 
made,  the  mill  must  save  on  an  average  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  ore. 

The  mill,  when  running  to  its  full  capacity,  can  concentrate  from  40  to 
50  tons  in  24  hours.  The  present  mines  in  Star  district  cannot  furnish 
enough  ore  to  run  the  mill  all  the  time.  The  total  ore  raised  in  Star  dis- 
trict in  1873  was  about  500  tons ;  ore  and  tailings  concentrated  at  the 
Krom  Mill,  1,550  tons;  yield  at  Winnemucca,  Beno,  and-Sau  Francisco, 
$80,060. 

The  new  mining-law  has  been  received  with  a  good  deal  of  favor,  and 
about  fourteen  patents  for  mines  and  mill-sites  have  been  applied  for  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned  during  the  year. 

Below  I  give  the  bullion-product  of  Humboldt  County  for  1873,  as 
ascertained  from  the  shipments  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Oo.'s  Express.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  in  the  amount  given  for  Winnemucca  there 
is  only  included  the  bullion  which  comes  from  that  county,  and  not  the 
amounts  passing  through  from  Idaho.  At  Golconda  there  is  no  assay- 
ing done,  and  the  values  given  are  therefore  estimated.  The  Bye  Patch 
bullion  is  all  from  the  Bye  Patch  Company's  mill ;  that  company  had, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  ore  worked  at  Winnemucca,  so  that  its  product 
is  really  higher  than  given  in  my  statement.  The  exact  amount  so 
worked  at  Winnemucca  I  am,  however,  unable  to  determine. 

Bullion-product  of  Humboldt  County^  NevctdUjfor  Hie  year  1873. 

Unionville : 

Januarv $19,465  42 

February   26,515  23 

March 29,723  35 

April 23,142  50 

May 26,297  06 

June 16,593  81 

July 20,332  87 

August 20,903  09 

September 18, 349  34 

October 20, 016  48 

November •. 21,151  85 

December* 9,882  33 

$252,  373  43 

*  The  Arizona  Mill  was  repairing  most  of  the  month. 
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Mill  City,  (mostly  from  Central  district) $7, 39.5  00 

Winnemucca 93,935  00 

Golcouda : 

April $200  00 

May 400  00 

June 210  00 

July 400  00 

August 600  00 

October 1,100  00 

November 200  00 

December 300  00 

3, 410  00 

Rye  Patch : 

January 6,712  93 

February 6, 234  00 

March 10,144  00 

April 13,251  00 

May 23,813  00 

June 6,511  00 

July....: 8,328  00 

August  7,939  00 

September 7,723  25 

October 19,831  35 

November 15,400  00 

December 9,650  00 

134, 537  63 

Oreana: 

April 2,650  00 

May 2,250  00 

June 2,800  00 

July : 1,136  00 

August 1,360  00 

September 800  00 

October 775  00 

November 826  00 

12, 486  00 

604,135  96 

The  amount  and  value  of  ore  shipped  to  San  Francisco  for  treatment 
is  not  ascertained.  It  represents  certainly  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

ELKO  COUNTY. 

The  production  of  this  county  has  fallen  off  considerably  during  the 
year.     The  gross  yield  of  the  ores  for  the  first  quarter  of  1873  is 

tiven  by  the  county  assessor  as  $46,979.43^  for  the  second  quarter  as 
102,534.60,  while  tailings  producing  $2,800  have  been  worked.  Of  the 
two  smelting  districts,'  Bailroad  and  Spruce  Mountain,  only  the  former 
has  continued  to  furnish  bullion. 

Spruce  Mountain  district  has  lain  idle  during  the  whole  year,  the 
Ingot  Mining  Company  having  failed  to  make  its  mines  remunerative. 
Their  large  deposits  of  ore,  the  only  ones  so  far  opened  by  them  to  any 
extent,  carried  ores  of  too  low  a  grade  to  pay  for  smelting  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Fourth  of  July  mine,  which  carries  ores  of  a  higher 
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grade,  was  not  opened  snfficiently,  before  the  means  of  the  company 
were  ezhansted,  to  furnish  as  mnch  ore  as  would  have  been  required  to 
produce,  mixed  with  the  other  materials,  a  paying  bullion.  I  under- 
stand that  the  company  is  trying  to  raise  additional  capital,  and  that  now, 
warned  by  former  experience,  it  will  first  develop  the  richer  mines,  before 
going  into  eostly  smelting  experiments  with  inadequate  ores. 

T]m)ugh  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Clayton  I  am  enabled  to  supple- 
ment my  last  year's  report  on  Spruce  Mountain  district  with  the  follow- 
ing description : 

Spruce  Mountain  is  an  isolated  range,  some  twenty  miles  long  from 
north  to  south  and  four  to  six  miles  broad.  The  central  ridge  is  well 
covered  with  pine  and  fir  timber^  and  the  foot-hills  on  the  west  are 
densely  covered  with  pine,  juniper,  and  mountain  mahogany,  so  that,  as 
far  as  the  supply  of  fuel  for  reductiou-works  is  concerned,  the  district 
is  well  provided  for  years  to  come.  The  geological  formations  occurring 
on  this  range  are:  first,  rhyolite  and  other  porphyries,  which  have 
broken  and  upheaved  the  sedimentary  strata;  secondly,  quartzite,  occur- 
ring in  brecciated  beds  in  the  foot-hills ;  and  thirdly,  strata  of  limestone 
and  shale  of  thcthickness  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  The  porphyry  has 
broken  through  these  sedimentary  strata  and  occurs  in  dikes  as  well  as 
in  the  shape  of  intrusions  between  and  parallel  to  the  strata.  The  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  limestones  and  shales  is  north  and  south  ^  but  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  district  both  strike  and  dip  vary  greatly.  Generally, 
the  strata  on  the  east  flank  of  the  range  dip  with  the  slope  of  the  hills 
toward  the  east.  On  the  west  side,  the  stratified  rocks  are  very  much 
tilted  and  folded,  and  occur  frequently  in  detached  masses.  They  dip 
and  strike  here  in  various  directions  and  at  different  angles ;  and  in 
most  cases  the  latter  are  closely  related  to  the  position  and  direction  of 
the  porphyry  intrusions. 

Most  of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  district  occur  in  the  lime  strata,  near 
the  porphyry;  and  the  largest  and  most  important  are  conformable  in 
strike  and  dip  to  the  limestone  beds.  There  are  a  few  instances,  how- 
ever, where  the  ore-seams  are  found  alongside  of  porphyry  dikes,  thus 
forming  contact- veins.  The  ores  are  mostly  decomposed  lead-ores,  in 
which  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  predominant ;  galena  is,  however,  found 
occasionally,  and  wulfenite,  or  molybdate  of  lead,  is  met  with  here  and 
there.  Very  often  there  is  a  large  amount  of  quartzose  and  earthy 
gangue  mixed  with  the  mineral  constituents ;  but  there  is  nothing  pres- 
ent that  would  render  the  ores  refractory.  The  value  of  the  ores  in 
silver  varies  greatly,  but  the  grade  of  the  largest  masses  opened  so  far 
Is  very  low.    As  a  rule  the  small  veins  contain  the  richest  ore. 

Of  the  mines,  the  one  most  extensively  worked  so  far  is  the  Latham. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain-range,  in  a  low  sag,  north 
of  the  high  timbered  ridge  from  which  the  district  takes  its  name.  The 
reduction- works  and  the  town  of  Sprucemont  are  one  and  a  half  miles 
southwest  of  the  mine.  The  mineral  deposit  here  lies  between,  and  its 
dip  and  strike  are  conformable  to,  the  line  and  shale  strata.  The  strike 
of  the  outcrop  is  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  varies  from  10  to  30 
degrees  north. 

Some  200  or  300  yards  south  of  where  the  principal  works  are  located, 
a  large  dike  of  rhyolitic  porphyry  cuts  obliquely  through  the  mountain. 
Here  the  strata  have  been  raised,  dipping  away  from  the  porphyry  on 
each  side.  A  shaft  108  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  on  the  summit.  The 
first  30  feet  passed  through  ore ;  then  followed  18  feet  of  calcareous  shale, 
when  a  second  bed  of  ore,  7  feet  thick,  was  encountered.  Next  followed 
30  feet  of  limestone  strata,  below  which  a  stratum  of  ore  3  feet  thick 
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was  fonnd.  A  foarth  bed  of  ore,  the  outcrop  of  which  is  seen  Dear  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel,  will  very  likely  be  struck  in  the  shaft,  if  sinking  is 
continued.  All  these  ore-deposits  are  conformable  in  strike  and  dip  to 
the  limestones.  With  the  exception  of  the  shaft  and  the  lower  tunnel, 
the  principal  work  has  been  done  on  the  outcrop  of  the  main  ore>deposit. 
At  the  surface  the  ores  were  much  mixed  with  earthy  matter;  and  it 
was  here  almost  impossible  to  separate  the  mineral-bearing  portions 
from  the  waste,  by  hand-sorting ;  but  as  depth  was  attained,  sorting 
became  much  easier.  In  the  large  surface-cut  there  is  a  thickness  of 
more  than  30  feet  of  ore  in  sight,  yet  the  roof  or  hanging-wall  of  the 
mass  has  not  been  reached.  In  the  two  smaller  beds,  mentioned  as 
having  been  cut  in  the  shaft,  there  appears  to  be  much  less  gangue 
mixed  with  the  ore  than  in  the  large  one. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel  a  small  ore-deposit,  called  the 
Carnaghan  lode,  was  pierced.  The  ore  it  contains  is  considerably  richer 
in  both  lead  and  silver  than  that  from  the  large  ore-beds.  It  is  said  to 
assay  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead  and  30  to  50  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
An  incline,  which  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein  below  the  tunnel  floor  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet,  shows  the  mineral  to  be  from  1  to  2  feet  thick. 

The  Fourth  of  July  mine  is  situated  one-half  mile  southeast  of  the 
Latham,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  high  timbered  ridge.  The  ore 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  place  in  this  locality ;  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  float  ore,  mixed  with  the  d^ris  from  the  mountain-side  above, 
indicates  that  the  deposit  is  not  far  off.  All  the  ore  found  so  far  is 
much  richer  in  silver  and  lead  than  what  has  been  taken  from  the  other 
deposits.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  into  the  hill  in  search  of  the  ore 
deposit  in  place,  for  a  distance  of  230  feet.  It  runs  all  the  way  through 
detritus  aud  broken  ground,  scattered  through  which  pieces  of  ore  were 
found  continually.  From  the  tunnel  floor  two  winzes  have  been  sunk, 
respectively,  15  and  25  feet  deep,  neither  of  which  has  found  solid  rock. 

The  Fierro  lode  is  an  immense  lode  of  iron-ore  running  east  and  west 
aud  standing  vertically.  It  is  distant  about  200  feet  from  the  Fourth  of 
July  mine  aud  north  of  it.  It  is  a  contact- vein  between  the  limestone 
and  a  porphyry  dike.  Here  and  there  it  contains  bunches  of  good  lead- 
ore.  Ko  work  of  exploration  has  been  done  on  this  vein,  although  it  is 
quite  likely  that  larger  bodies  of  lead-ore  may  be  found  in  it. 

The  Agate  and  Dubuque  locations  are  situated  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  Starr  King  Company's  furnace,  in  the  eastern 
foot-hills  of  Spruce  Mountain,  and  nearly  two  miles  southeast  of  the 
Latham  mine.    They  seem  to  be  only  small  pockets  of  ore  in  limestone. 

The  Columbia  lode  is  situated  on  the  north  slope  of  an  east  spur  of 
the  mountain,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Fourth  of  J  uly .  It  is  a  contact- vein 
between  prophyry  on  the  hanging-wall  and  limestone  on  the  foot- wall. 
Its  strike  is  northeast  and  southwest ;  the  dip  being  about  70^  south- 
east. The  ore  is  carbonate  of  lead,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  con- 
taining occasional  stains  of  oxidized  copper-ores.  Very  little  work  has 
been  done  on  this  vein,  though  its  general  appearance,  and  it«  similarity 
to  the  Grecian  Bend  vein,  the  principal  location  of  the  Starr  Kmg  Com- 
pany, would  warrant  a  more  thorough  explanation. 

BailrocCd  district, — For  notes  of  mining  operations  in  this  district,  I  am 
indebted  again,  as  in  former  years,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hussey,  superintendent 
of  the  Empire  City  Mining  Company,  the  works  of  which,  at  Bullion, 
are  the  centerof  activity  in  the  district.  Of  the  mines  belonging  to  the 
company,  the  Last  Chance  has  been  most  thoroughly  developed,  having 
a  shaft  in  the  middle  of  the  claim,  210  feet  deep,  intersected  by  the  Last 
Chance  tunnel  at  the  bottom  and  by  an  upper  tunnel,  90  feet  below  the 
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sbaft-inoath.  The  stope  worked  out  above  the  upper  tuunel  is  22  feet  in 
length,  by  5  to  24  feet  in  width — this  being  t;he  whole  thickness  of  the 
vein.  The  ore  (carbonate  of  lead  and  galena,  with  copper-ores)  ranged 
from  25  to  170  ounces  silver  per  ton,  the  greater  part  carrying  between 
35  and  50  ounces.  Between  the  two  tunnels,  the  ground  worked  out  is 
30  feet  long,  20  to  45  feet  wide,  and  about  60  feet  high.  Ck>nsiderable 
masses  of  copper-ores  are  still  standing,  which  cannot  at  present  be 
profitably  treated.  The  quality  of  the  mass  will  be  tested  from  the 
tunnel  below.  In  this  tunnel  a  winze  has  been  sunk  about  70  feet, 
showing  alternately  predominant  ore  and  waste  rock.  At  the  bottom  it 
baa  been  widened  to  an  area  35  feet  wide  by  14  feet  long,  without  find- 
ing the  wall  rock.  The  ore  in  the  bottom  is  not  of  high  grade,  but  is 
favorable  in  character,  assaying,  as  an  average,  45  ounces  of  silver  and 
22  per  cent  of  lead,  (largely  galena,)  and  carrying  considerable  amounts 
of  pyrites.  The  dumps  contain  about  200  tons  of  ore,  which  has  not  been 
treated,  on  account  of  its  contents  in  copper  rendering  it  unsuitable  for 
the  process  now  employed,  except  when  mixed  with  iron  pyrites  and 
melted  so  as  to  form  matte. 

Another  of  the  company's  mining  operations,  the  Hussey  tunnel,  cuts 
the  location  of  Lone,  True,  and  Red  Jacket,  dili'ereut  strata  of  the  same 
lode,  which  is  said  to  be  fully  60  feet  in  width.  Four  strata  have  been 
worked.  The  first,  lying  on  the  foot- wall,  is  irregular  as  far  as  worked, 
namely,  15  feet  above  the  tunnel,  and,  by  shaft,  20  feet  below.  The  ore 
above  the  tunnel  averaged  50  ounces  per  ton;  below,  it  is  of  higher 
grade.  The  stratum  in  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  trom  6  inches  to  2  feet 
in  width.  The  second  stratum  has  been  worked  40  feet  above  the 
tunnel,  and  partially  80  feet  below.  It  averaged  fuliy  5  feet  wide,  and 
carried  80  ounces  silver  per  ton.  Several  hundred  tons  have  been  taken 
from  it.  The  ore  now  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  1  foot  in  width. 
Stratum  No.  3,  showing  ore  of  the  same  character  as  No.  2,  has  been 
worked  15  feet  above  the  tunnel  and  75  feet  below.  The  air  is  very  bad 
in  the  bottom  of  this  shaft — the  only  place  where  bad  air  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  mines.  Stratum  3  feet  in  bottom,  partly  ore  and  partly 
gangue.  Stratum  No.  4, 10  feet  from  No.  3,  has  been  worked  20  feet 
above  tunnel  and  60  feet  below.  This  strata  is  the  widest  yet  found  in 
the  Hussey  tunnel,  and  carries  both  the  low  and  high  grade  galenas, 
varying  from  30  to  100  ounces  silver  per  ton.  The  ore  is  at  least  10  feet 
in  the  bottom,  one-half  of  which  is  galena;  length. not  ascertained.  A 
shaft  is  to  be  sunk  in  the  main  tunnel  to  strike  this  body,  through  which 
from  10  to  20  tons  can  be  raised  daily.  There  are  various  strata  of  ore 
in  this  tunnel  from  1  inch  to  6  inches  in  width,  still  running  into  the  hill. 
Experience  has  taught  that  these  are  liable  at  any  time  to  widen. 

The  Elko  tunnel  was  purchased  this  year  by  the  company  for  $1,000. 
It  enters  the  hill  100  feet  below  the  Hussey,  and  cuts  the  same  vein  at 
a  distance  of  137  feet,  at  a  point  160  feet  farther  west.  The  vein  is  here 
filled  with  ledge  matter,  small  stones,  mixed  with  bowlders  of  ore.  The 
ore,  25  tons  of  which  were  taken  out,  resembles  the  ore  of  Last  Chance. 

A  contract  was  let  in  December  to  run  the  Empire  City  Mining  Com- 
pany tunnel  250  feet  into  the  hill.  This  tnnnel  is  located  at  the  lowest 
available  point  on  this  side  of  the  mountain.  It  will  cut  all  the  veins 
about  400  feet  from  the  surface,  intersecting  the  Hussey-tunnel  vein 
about  200  feet  and  the  Last  Chance  430  feet  from  the  tunnel-month. 
The  cost  of  running  this  tnnnel  by  contract  is  $4  per  foot  in  ledge  mat- 
ter, $6  in  porphyry,  $15  in  hard  limestone.  The  Elko  tunnel  is  con* 
tracted  at  $S  per  running  foot. 

Smelting  operations  .are  carried  on  under  numerous  disadvantages. 
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chiefly  the  lack  of  suitable  floating  capital  and  the  delays  incident  to 
obtaining  the  proceeds  of  bullion  shipped.  Mr.  EuRsey  gives,  in  a  report 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  company  April  1, 1874,  the  following  sum- 
mary : 

As  my  last  report  stated,  the  blast  nsed  in  1872,  for  rnnniDg  the  furnace,  was  pro- 
dnced  by  a  Sturtevaqt  blower.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  with  that  blower  was  16 
tons  per  day.  Mr.  Hahn,  who  was  at  that  time  employed  as  smelter,  suggested  that 
the  blast  was  not  strong  enough,  and,  being  convinced  of  that,  I  ordered  a  No.  4  Root 
blower,  which  replaced  the  Sturtevant.  By  this  means  the  ore  was  Incrtiased  to  25 
and  28  tons  per  day,  and  the  amount  of  charcoal  used  for  smoltiug  decreased  from  40 
to  30  bushels  for  the  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  C.  Weberling,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  works  while  L  was  in  the  East,  at- 
tempted to  start  the  furnace  ere  my  arrival,  but  owing  to  a  breakage  in  the  machin- 
ery, which  had  to  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  for  repairs,  did  not  succeed  until  my 
arrival  on  the  ground.  We  commenced  running  the  tumace  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
and  it  ran  forty-nine  days.  The  products  of  this  run,  as  well  as  of  1  he  runs  made 
afterward,  with  the  expenses  incurred  in  producing  the  bullion,  will  appear  in  a  paper 
attached  hereto.  This  run  demonstrated  one  fact — that  t^e  copper  in  the  ore  was 
detrimental  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the  ore;  also  causing  a  decided  loss  in  the  bullion 
itself,  for  the  refineries  would  find  much  more  dross  than  the  amount  of  copper  contained. 
One  thing  was  gained:  that  was  the  impression  that  a  proper  supply  of  pyrites  of 
iron  would  effectually  clear  this  copper  from  the  lead.  A  small  supply  of  poor  pyrites 
was  obtained  from  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  and  its  use  confirmed  the  impression, 
though  entire  separation  was  not  fully  attained.  The  importance  of  the  pyrites  being 
now  demonstrated,  I  visited  Cortez  and  Battle  Mountain  districts  to  obtain  it.  I  pro- 
cnred  from  C6rt«z  an  ore  formed  about  equally  of  pyrites  of  iron  and  galena,  carrying 
60  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  This  ore  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  if  it  ounld  be  pro- 
cured in  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price,  would  leave  nothing  to  wish  for.  The  next 
season  will  determine  whether  the  supply  can  be  had  there  or  not.  The  ore  from 
Battle  Monutain  was  pure  pyrites  of  iron,  carrying  10  to  15  ounces  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  and  its  use  was  satisfactory.  By  the  use  of  this  pyrites  an  increased  quantity  of 
copper  matte  is  produced,  and  the  bullion  is  free  from  copper.  The  additional  cost  of 
the  smelting  is  the  cost  of  the  pyiites.  When  the  galena  in  the  ore  is  abundant,  little 
or  no  pyrites  is  used.  We  expect  to  treat,  the  coming  year,  ores  containing  a  greater 
percentage  of  copper  than  have  yet  been  treated.  Some  of  the  last  bullion  produced 
ooDtained  copper,  but  it  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  always  have  pyrites  on 
band. 

Many  obstacles  were  encountered  in  starting  the  furnace  for  the  second  run.  The 
ores  had  changed  somewhat,  and  that  change  was  not  fully  appreciated  until  smelting 
commenced;  then  the  furnace  got  plugged  up  with  an  **  iron  sow."  It  was  blown  out, 
the  ''sow"  cut  out,  and  furnace  started ;  again  the  same  difficulty  was  encountered. 

It  was  now  determined  by  Mr.  Weberling  and  myself  to  ascertain  if  other  means 
could  be  found  to  iree  the  furnace  without  stopping.  I  had  just  received  the  coke 
ordered  from  Pennsylvania,  and  directing  the  free  use  of  that,  with  charges  of  galena, 
in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  furnace  was  clear,  and  I  apprehend  no  danger  from 
that  source  again.  The  cost  of  these  experiments  over  and  above  the  ordinary  cost  of 
smelting  I  should  estimate  at  $5,000,  and  the  result  of  the  trial  was  as  follows :  The 
quantity  of  fuel  previously  used  to  each  charge  of  ore  was  two  bushels  of  charcoal. 
The  ore  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  by  its  use  was  from  25  to  28  tons.  The  cost  of  12 
pounds  coke  equaled  one  bushel  of  coal ;  by  substituting  the  12  pounds  Coke  for  one 
bnshel  of  coal,  the  amount  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours  was  from  30  to  35  tons, 
making  a  difference  in  favor  of  using  one-half  coke  of  fully  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
coke.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  still  better  result  than  that  will  be  reached  by 
the  use  of  more  coke. 

The  base  bullion  produced  was  sent  to  Balbach  &  Son,  Newark,  K. 
J.;  Selby  &  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  the  Chicago  Smelting  Works,  and  the 
Montgomery  Works,  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The  total  net  receipts  'from 
41  car-loads,  amounting  to  419.89  tons,  was  $78,683.06,  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  average  assay  value  of  the  bullion  in  silver  was  about  $170. 

Another  enterprise  in  Bailroad  district  is  the  Webfoot  mine,  owned  by 
a  San  Francisco  Company,  Mr.  A.  J.  Baulstone,  superintendent.  The 
shaft  is  100  feet  deep,  and  129  tons  of  ore,  extracted  during  the  year  and 
smelted  by  the  Empire  City  Company,  yielded  43  tons  of  base  bullion, 
assajing  165  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.    This  ore  was  smelted  with 
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extraordinary  ease.    In  the  last  ten  hours  of  the  run^  8  tons  of  bullion 
were  produced. 

Some  300  tons  of  siliceous  copper  ore^  assaying  about  24  per  cent,  of 
copper,  were  shipped  during  the  year  from  this  district.  The  veins 
promise  well,  but  need  to  be  more  thoroughly  developed  in  depth. 

Cornucopia  district  is  a  new  district,  which  has  come  into  notice  dur- 
ing the  year.  It  is  situated  75  to  80  miles  north  of  Carlin,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad,  and  about  45  miles  west  of  Cope  district.  The 
ledges  are  reported  to  occur  on  the  contact  between  slates  and  limestone, 
and  to  carry  exceptionally  rich  ores.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  ores 
assay  over  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton  in  silver,  and  some  gold,  has 
created  a  considerable  local  excitement.  Only  small  lots  of  ore,  how- 
ever, have  been  tested  during  the  summer  with  what  are  claimed  as 
highly  (satisfactory  results.  So  far,  the  ores  are  decomposed  milling 
ores,  and  very  few  sulphurets  have  as  yet  been  found.  During  the 
winter  the  ledges  were  to  be  developed,  and  if  they  should  hold  out  in 
size  and  value,  western  capital  was  said  to  be  ready  to  bring  milling  fa- 
cilities into  the  district. 

WHITE  PINE  COUNTY. 

For  notes  on  this  county  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

White  Pine  district, — A  review  of  the  mining  operations  in  this  dis- 
trict for  the  past  year  shows  a  notable  falling  oil'  in  the  number  of  mines 
worked,  and  consequently  a  diminished  yield  of  bullion  as  compared 
with  former  years.  Five  mines  only  have  produced  bullion  during  the 
year,  viz,  the  North  Aurora,  Original  Hidden  Treasure,  Edgar,  Caroline, 
and  French.  A  few  tons  have  been  scraped  together  by  "  chloriders,'' 
but  much  less  than  in  former  years,  as  there  have  been  no  facilities  for 
working  custom  ore  in  small  lots.  There  were  produced  in  the  district 
since  the  1st  of  January,  IS'iS,  13,840J|j"A  ^^°s  ot'ore,  which  yielded,  to- 
gether with  5,930  tons  tailings  reworked  at  the  mills,  $502,532. 

This  marked  depression  in  the  mining  industry  can  be  readily  traced, 
partly  to  the  exhaastion  of  the  large  bonanzas  found  near  the  surface  in 
the  leading  mines  and  the  failure  to  prospect  for  others  in  depth,  and 
partly  to  the  passing  of  several  mines  into  the  possession  of  two  large 
companies.  The  South  Aurora  Company  has  done  some  further  pros- 
pecting during  the  summer  with  their  diamond  drill,  a  system  of  pros- 
pecting losing  favor  in  this  district,  as  it  is  found  to  be  unreliable.  In 
these  limestones  it  often  passes  through  bodies  of  decomposed  stufi, 
without  bringing  either  core  or  pulp  to  the  surface.  Most  of  the  ore 
bodies  so  far  found  in  Treasure  Hill  have  been  much  decomposed; 
hence  it  was  in  the  very  place  where  a  core  was  required  that  none  was 
produced  by  the  drill. 

The  GO-stamp  International  Mill,  destroyed  in  August,  1872,  has  been 
replaced  by  one  of  30  stamps,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  mill 
machinery.  It  has  proportionally  a  greater  crushing  capacity  than  the 
one  destroyed,  and  is  otherwise  iar  more  efficient.  It  started  on  the  Ist 
of  December,  1873,  with  1,200  tons  of  ore  on  hand  at  the  mill,  and  800  at 
the  mines.  Its  daily  capacity  so  far  has  been  45  tons  per  day.  The  Stan- 
ford (30  stamps)  and  the  Manhattan  (24  stamps)  are  the  only  other  ore 
mills  that  have  run  during  the  year.  The  tailings  mill  at  Shermantown 
has  run  constantly  for  the  last  four  months,  producing  bullion  worth 
$300  per  day.   ■ 

North  Aurora. — Early  in  the  year  an  entirely  new  body  of  ore  was 
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found  in  this  mine  at  a  depth  of  240  feet  from  the  surface,  in  hitherto 
unexplored  ground.  From  this  bonanza  there  have  already  been  ex- 
tracted 8,000  tons  of  ore,  6,046  tons  of  which  were  worked  at  the  Stan- 
ford Mill,  giving  a  gross  yield  of  $298,892.82,  or  about  $49.41  per  ton. 
From  all  appearances  there  is  ore  enough  still  remaining  to  keep  the 
company's  mill  at  work  for  one  year  at  least.  This  body  of  ore  is  situated 
at  about  the  center  of  the  mine  between  the  Risdale  and  Lady's  cham- 
bers and  will  probably  eventually  connect  them,  thus  forming  a  contin- 
uous ore-body  from  the  Ward  Beecber  Consolidated  to  the  south  part  of 
the  South  Aurora  mine,  a  total  distance  of  2,000  feet  north  and  south. 
.The  present  working  level  is  260  feet  from  the  surface,  but  adrift  from  the 
main  shaft  taps  the  ore  50  feet  deeper.  The  extent  of  this  body  cannot 
yet  be  determined ;  but  the  indications  are  good  for  an  extensive  ore- 
chamber  at  that  depth.  The  space  already  worked  out  in  this  part  of 
the  mine  is  180  feet  in  length,  80  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high.  The 
material  as  it  comes  from  the  mine  consist^s  of  about  one-third  waste  and 
two-thirds  ore,  and  is  sorted  by  throwing  out  the  large  pieces  of  lime 
and  spar  and  sending  the  remainder  to  the  mill.  About  seventy  men 
are  employed  in  the  mine,  and  ten  at  sorting  the  ore.  The  wages  oi 
miners  and  sorters  are  $4  per  day ;  of  shovelers,  carmen,  &c.,  $3.50. 

Edgar. — ^This  mine  has  been  worked  by  several  different  parties  for 
the  last  four  seasons,  but  without  profit  to  the  owners.  During  the  past 
summer,  however,  a  greater  depth  has  been  attained,  and  a  marked  im- 
provement both  in  .the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  ore  extracted  has 
been  the  result.  A  vast  amount  of  ore  is  yet  in  sight  in  this  mine,  that 
will  give  a  pulp  assay  of  $45  per  ton,  but  the  percentage  of  silver  saved 
in  the  mill  is  so  low  that  the  company  appears  to  be  discouraged,  and 
has  closed  the  mine  indefinitely.  Negotiations  are  pending  with  the 
South  Aurora  Company  for  the  purchase  ot  the  property.  Should  they 
succeed  in  getting  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  Stanford  Mill,  and 
the  careful  management  that  ha«  characterized  that  company's  affairs 
in  this  district,  the  property  would  soon  be  put  upon  a  paying  basis. 
The  ore-body  known  to  exist  is  300  feet  in  length  by  90  feet  in  breadth, 
and  its  depth  is  unknown.  In  fact  the  mine  is  fully  the  equal  if  not  the 
superior  of  the  Korth  Aurora,  in  point  of  reserves. 

Wheeler  Tunnel. — ^This  tunnel  belongs  to  the  O.  H.  Treasure  Company, 
and  was  run  with  a  view  of  prospecting  that  mine  in  depth.  During  the 
summer  drift-s  have  been  run  north  and  south  on  ledge  matter  for  about 
150  feet.  A  large  body  of  brecciated  stuff,  mixed  quartz,  spar,  and 
lime,  has  been  found  5  but  the  grade  is  too  low  for  any  practical  purpose. 
The  depth  below  the  highest  point  of  Treasure  Hill  is  claimed  to  be 
600  feet.  No  survey  has,  however,  been  made,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  depth  is  overstated.  Prospecting  is  still  going  on  with 
encouraging  indications.  A  small  quantity  of  ore  has  been  taken  from 
the  Originid  Hidden  Treasure  during  the  season,  but  the  mine  may  be 
considered  completely  exhausted. 

Silver  Wave. — ^The  main  shaft  on  this  mine  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  300  feet  from  the  surface,  and  a  drift  extended  50  feet  southeast,  with- 
out finding  anything  of  value. 

Sheboygan  and  Copper  Glance. — "^o  work  has  been  done  on  these 
mines  during  the  year.  A  United  States  patent  has  been  applied  for,  and 
work  will  probably  be  resumed  next  spring. 

Mammoth. — ^A  prospecting  tunnel  is  being  run  to  strike  this  mine  300 
feet  under  the  croppings.  Its  present  length  is  150  feet,  and  some  favor- 
able indications  have  been  found.  About  one-half  of  the  tunnel  is  in 
quartz,  assaying  $25  to  $30  per  ton. 
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The  Mobile  Consolidated  is  a  base-metal  mine,  situated  near  the  east- 
ern base  of  White  Pine  Mountain.  The  vein  is  about  3  feet  thick  and 
courses  east  and  west,  with  a  southerly  dip  of  76^.  This  mine  has  been 
opened  by  a  tunnel  along  the  course  of  the  ledge  300  feet  in  length ; 
also  by  one  shaft  60  feet  deep.  The  principal  ore  found  is  cerussite, 
varying  in  color  from  pure  white  to  dark  gray.  It  yields  from  45  to  60 
per  cient.  of  lead,  and  from  $15  to  $400  in  silver,  with  a  trace  of  gold. 

Caroline. — This  mine  still  continues  to  be  worked  profitably.  The 
vein  has  lately  increased  from  the  usual  thickness  of  about  3  inches 
to  nearly  1  foot.  The  ore  is  a  smelting  ore,  and  varies  in  value  from 
$150  per  ton  for  second  to  $800  for  first  class.  It  is  hauled  to  Eureka 
and  sold  to  the  Eichmond  Company. 

French. — This  mine  emjiloys  two  men  on  an  average,  and  pays  gross 
about  $12,000  annually.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  a 
small  way,  in  the  district.  The  vein  lies  nearly  horizontal  and  is  very 
irregular,  varying  from  a  mere  seam  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  here- 
tofore been  found  in  a  thin  bed  of  white  limestone,  overlying  stratified 
calcareous  schist.  It  has  been  traced  to  the  line  of  contact  between  the 
two  formations,  which  it  appears  to  follow,  dipping  with  the  schist  to 
the  southwest.  Lately  this  mine  has  developed  a  fine  body  of  ore  4 
feet  thick,  which  corresponds  with  the  schists  in  dip  and  strike.  The 
ore  is  the  richest  ever  found  in  the  mine,  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,000  per  ton. 

Several  base-metal  mines  have  been  worked  in  a  small  way  for  par- 
ties in  Kew  York,  but  I  am  not  apprised  as  to  their  intentions  further 
than  that  rumor  has  it  that  they  will  erect  furnaces  during  the  next 
summer. 

Parties  have  been  prospecting  for  coal  for  the  past  two  years  in  the 
low  range  of  mountains  known  as  Pancake  Mountains.  It  is  situ- 
ated fourteen  miles  from  Hamilton,  near  the  road  to  Eureka.  The  en- 
terprise has  at  present  the  appearance  of  being  quite  successful,  at 
least  it  is  reported  that  coal  of  fair  quality  has  been  found  in  a  vein 
4  feet  thick.  A  depth  of  200  feet  on  the  vein  has  been  reached  by  an 
inclined  shaft  following  its  dip.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  has 
been  encountered,  which  will  prevent  further  prospecting  without  the 
aid  of  machinery.  According  to  some  experiments  made  on  a  small 
scale,  the  coal  cokes.  Should  further  developments  prove  the  formation 
as  extensive  as  anticipated,  the  discovery  will  prove  of  incalculable 
value  to  the  smelting  interests  of  Eureka  and  other  base-metal  districts 
in  Eastern  Nevada. 

Cimnty  aaaeaaor's  report  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  County  for  ike  quarter  ending  March 

31, 1873. 


Name  of  mine. 


CoImnbiiB , 

Hays 

Iceberg,  South 

North  Aarora , 

Tailings 

Piermont 

SUtot  Plate , 

Total  tons  of  ore 

Tailings 


Tons. 


11 
5 

4 

604 

5,000 

420 

6 


1,051 
5,000 


Ponnda 


S40 


680 
1,000 


1,500 
320 


1,640 


Dollars. 


881 

825 

344 

25,063 

5,000 

5,947 

367 


33,435 
5,000 


Bamarks. 


Bobinson  district. 


Piermont  district. 


Avera^  yalae  of  ore  per  ton  for  first  qnar* 
ter.  $31.80. 
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County  assesaor'a  report  of  ore  toorked  in  White  Pine  County  for  the  quarter  ending  June 

30, 1873. 


Name  of  xaioe. 


Caroline 

Columbus 

North  Aurora 

Hercules  Gate 

Industry 

ltattler*sJoy 

Silver  Plate 

French  

Ward  Beecher  Consolidated. 


Total  ore  crushed. 
Trinity  tailings 


Tons. 


10 

7 

S,95d 

1 


1 

11 

13 

1,606 


4,604 
300 


Pounds. 


1,500 
1,008 


500 
300 


500 


819 


Dollars. 


3,100 

520 

148,690 

129 

175 

1.218 

741 

3,585 

20,722 


177, 881 
051 


176, 832 


Bemarks. 


Worked  at  Richmond  Pnmaoe,  Eureka. 

Hercules  Gate  district. 

Ruby  Hill,  Schell  Creek  district. 


Average  value  of  ore  per  ton  for  the  guar- 
ter.  138.90. 


County  rueeesor'a  report  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  County  for  the  quarter  encUng  September 

30, 1873. 


Name  ot  mine. 


Barras  Miurcus 

Blair  ^Banner 

Bradshaw. 

Columbus,.. 

North  Aurora 

Exchequer 

Genesee 

Noonday 

Poootillo 

Kescue  Duqnete 

Hnnrheg 

Sfaepu-dson 

Silver  Plate 

Silver  Star 

Silver  Wedge 

Spauldinj; 

Sooth  Aurora 

Do 

Wazd  Beecher  Consoliflated. 


Total 
Tailings  ... 


Tons. 


1 
6 
3 
3 
3;  606 
119 
6 
4 

49 
5 
6 
8 

15 

34 
1 
2 
1 

10 
1,906 


4,784 
600 


Pounds. 


1,000 

1,000 

180 


1,000 


400 
400 

1,500 
800 
6U0 

1,700 


200 

850 
130 
700 


1,250 


Dollars. 


S42 

400 
157 
178 
106,854 
16,034 
300 
230 

1,C09 
530 
542 
228 
474 

1,482 

i:n 

444 

145 

665 

32,756 


162,811 

3,926 

16?,  737 


Remarks. 


By  chloiiders. 


Cherry  Creek  district. 


Cherry  Creek. 
Do. 


Average  yield  fbr  the  quarter,  $34.47  per 
ton. 


15  M 
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CkniHty  oMesior'a  rejport  of  ore  worked  in  White  Pine  County  for  the  quarter  ending  Deoember 

31, 1873. 


Name  of  mine. 


Battery 

Caroline 

Ckaoce 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora 

Exchequer  

Flagstaff 

Haya 

Do , 

Ifaryland 

HcMabon 

Mineral  City 

Nutmeg 

O.  H.  Treaanre 

Silver  Star 

Tictoria 

Chihnahaa 

Dictator 

Lookout 

Scoit 

Silver  Stone 

French 

Ward  Beecber  ConaoUdated. 

WardEllia 

WataoQ  Tailings 

Wande P.. 


Total 
Tailiuga.... 


Tons. 


eo 

14 

12 

1,133 

£5 

3 

100 
40 
92 
80 
35 
10 

S63 
30 


300 

6 

8 

5 

6 

41 

1,044 

30 

30 

4 


3.369 
30 


Pounds. 


1,000 
400 


1,000 
1,000 


1,600 
'"800 


820 

1,300 

800 


850 

ioo' 


400 


Dollars. 


1,530 

8,470 

900 

36,913 

6,343 
358 

1,874 

501 

16,303 

1.300 

1,000 
500 

.^884 

1,440 
135 

5,984 
473 
350 
886 
396 

5,998 

19, 645 

643 

834 

453 


118, 608 
930 


119,538 


Remarks. 


White  Pine  district. 
Cherry  Creek  district. 
White  Pine  district 
Cherry  Creek. 

Bohlnson  distrioti 

Do. 
Pinto  district. 
Sohell  Creek  district 
Ilobinaon  district. 
Schell  Creek. 
White  Pine  district. 

Cherry  Creek. 


jrry  < 
ICW 


Base,  White  Pine  district 

Ruby  Hill,  ScheU  Creek  district 
Do. 

Wbite  Pine  district 

Do. 
Robinson  district 

Do. 

Average  ralue  of  ore  for  last  quarter,  I3S.17 
per  ton. 


Robinson  district. — ^IVIiDing  has  not  been  as  actively  carried  on  ia  this 
district  as  was  anticipated  in  the  commencement  of  the  year;  nor  has 
it  been  attended  with  the  amount  of  success  which  the  size  of  the  lodes 
or  deposits  and  the  grade  of  the  ore  would  warrant  us  in  expecting. 
Yet,  upon  the  wh6le,  there  has  been  considerable  progress.  The  idea  of 
reducing  the  ores  by  smelting  has,  after  numerous  partial  failures,  been 
about  abandoned  for  the  present.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Watson  Company  to  work  them  in  the  ordinary  Washoe  stamp-mill, 
without  chlorination,  but  with  very  indifferent  success  so  far.  It  is 
lately  claimed  that  some  entirely  new  process  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  completely  successful.*  Probably  another  year  will  witness  at 
>east  a  partial  return  to  smelting,  as  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
ore  so  far  found  contains  too  large  a  percentage  of  lead,  iron,  and 
other  minerals  to  be  successfully  reducod  by  any  other  method. 

Altman. — ^Work  has  been  actively  carried  on  in  this  mine  during  the 
past  year,  and  a  body  of  vein -matter,  800  feet  in  length  by  250  in 
breadth^  and  300  feet  in  depth,  has  been  developed.  The  main  tunnel 
is  800  feet  in  length,  and  taps  the  ore  250  feet  from  the  surface.  Several 
side-drifts,  aggregating  some  300  feet  in  length,  connect  it  with  the 
bottom  of  the  main  shafts.  There  are  eleven  shafts  iu  all,  some  of 
which  are  mere  prospect  holes  of  from  30  to  60  feet  in  depth.  But 
three  or  four  of  them  reach  a  depth  of  from  100  to  180  feet  from  the 
surface.  There  are  about  2,500  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  said  to  aver- 
age in  the  neighborhod  of  $45  per  ton. 

The  Hays  mine  is  opened  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  from  the  surface. 
The  prospect  is  not  encouraging.    The  ore-bodies  so  far  found  are  mere 

*  The  new  process  consists  of  an  infusion  of  tbe  bark  of  the  nionntaiu  niabogany, 
fVeely  used  in  tbe  amalgainating-paus.  One  would  think  the  time  fur  such  expert* 
znents  should  at  lost  have  passed  away. — R.  W.  B. 
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pockets,  and  the  ore  is  of  low  grade  and  refractory.  The  Watson  Mill 
has  a  contract  to  crash  five  hundred  tons  of  ore. «  The  first  effort  at 
working  the  ore  was  a  complete  failure,  but  lately  considerable  bullion 
has  been  forwarded  to  San  Francisco  on  the  mine's  account,  and  a  com- 
plete aaccess  is  claimed. 

Watson  Company. — This -company  was  organized  in  San  Francisco  in 
May  last  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  extension  of  the  Hays  and  the 
Katie  mines.  They  have  also  built  a  10-stamp  mill  near  Mineral  City, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  own  ore  and  partly  for  custom- 
work. 

The  Katie  mine  is  opened  by  an  incline  shaft,  sunk  about  the  center 
of  the  claim,  to  a  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface,  at  which  point 
drifts  are  started  both  ways  along  the  course  of  the  lode.  The  led^e 
is  about  10  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  ore  is  of  very  low  grade,  and  will 
not  average  over  $25  or  $30  per  ton.  As  is  usual  in  this  district,  the  ore 
is  characterized  by  a  predominance  of  iron  oxide. 

Ward  Ellis. — ^This  is  another  new  incorporation.  A  few  tons  of  the 
ore  reduced  at  the  Watson  Mill  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  ton. 

The  Lamb  mine  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  80  feet  by  a  vertical 
shaft.  A  small  quantity  of  the  ore  worked  at  the  Watson  Mill  yielded 
$60  per  ton. 

The  Miami  (copper)  has  a  shaft  near  the  center  of  the  claim,  70  feet 
deep.  The  vein  at  that  depth  has  widened  to  about  4  feet.  The  red 
oxide  and  native  copper  found  near  the  surface  have  been  gradually 
replaced  by  black  oxide  in  depth.  At  the  present  depth  a  considerable 
body  of  water  has  been  encountered,  sufficient  to  prevent  further  pros- 
pecting without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  water  appears  to  contain  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  solution,  as  iron  left  in  it  is  quickly  coated  with  cop- 
per, and  one  week  was  quite  suf&cient  time  to  convert  the  hoops  of  the 
hoisting-tub  (left  accidentally  in  the  shaft)  wholly  into  metallic  copper. 

The  Burnside  (copper)  is  situated  near  the  last  named,  and  has  been 
opened  by  an  incline,  80  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  about  3J  ieet  thick, 
courses  nearly  east  and  west,  and  dips  south.  The  ore  is  mostly  mala- 
chite, with  occasional  specimens  of  black  and  red  oxide.  (Black  oxide 
18  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  copper  with  sulphuret.) 

Troy  district — ^This  district  is  situated  in  the  White  Pine  range  of 
mountains,  about  eighty  miles  south  of  Hamilton.  It  was  discovered 
and  organized  in  October,  1868.  In  the  following  summer  all  the  min- 
ing property  in  the  district  was  purchased  by  a  company  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  which  has  prosecuted  work  on  the  property  continuously  ever 
since,  but  unfortunately  with  only  indifferent  success.  A  fine  20-stamp 
dry-crushing  mill,  with  Stetefeldt  furnace  attached,  was  erected  near 
the  mines  during  the  summer  of  1870.  It  has,  however,  been  idle  most 
of  the  time  since  its  erection.  Several  attempts  at  working  the  ore  have 
resulted  unfavorably.  The  quantity  of  silver  in  the  ore  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  even  the  expense  of  milling.  The  lodes  are  encased  in  a 
dark,  argillaceous  shale,  and  conform  to  the  stratification  both  in  dip 
and  strike.  The  two  principal  veins  so  far  exploited  are  the  Troy  and 
the  Gray  Eagle.  These  have  been  fully  explored  to  a  depth  of  300 
feet  from  the  surface,  and  show  well-defined,  strong  veins,  varying  in 
thickness  from  2  to  5  feet.  The  ore  consists  almost  wholly  of  zinc 
blende.  Hand-specimens  contain  50  per  cent,  of  zinc,  with  a  small  per- 
centage of  copper  and  irqn  pyrites.  It  is  claimed  that  as  depth  is  at- 
tained, the  percentage  of  silver  has  increased,  so  that  there  is  some 
hope  of  the  property  becoming  remunerative  eventually. 

Cherry  Creek  district — This  district  was  discovered  and  organized  iu 
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September,  1872.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Egan  Moun- 
tains, about  five  miles  north  of  Egan  Caiion.  The  formation  has  been 
upheaved  by  the  intrusion  of  granite  in  Steptoe  Valley,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  range.  Overlying  the  granite  are  two  belts  of  qnartzite,  with  a 
narrow  intervening  belt  of  micaceous  slate.  The  upper  quartzite  eon- 
tains  the  lowermost  or  exchequer  mineral  belt.  The  ore  in  this  belt  is 
lound  in  segregated  masses,  without  any  indication  of  a  ledge  form, 
such  as  a  hanging  or  foot  wall.  West  of  and  overlying  the  upper  qnartz- 
ite is  a  litelt  of  limestone,  about  2,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  second 
mineral  belt  lies  along  the  upper  portion  of  this  limestone  belt,  or  be- 
tween it  and  the  overlying  shale.  West  of  the  last-mentioned  shale  is 
a  thick  belt  of  limestone.  The  mineral  belts,  so  far  as  traced^  extend 
along  the  range  to  the  north  about  six  or  seven  miles.  The  ore  consists 
of  various  compounds  of  silver,  gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  lead  ;  and, 
except  near  the  surface,  where  oxidation  has  taken  place,  will  prove  too 
refractory  for  the  ordinary  Washoe  process. 

The  district  promises  well  for  the  future,  the  ore-deposits  being  large 
and  fairly  defined. 

Exchequer. — This  mine  is  situated  in  the  quartzite,  and  appears  to  be 
a  segregated  mass,  with  nothing  characteristic  of  a  vein  about  it.  The 
ore  so  far  found  averaged  by  assay  about  $250  per  ton,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  which  was  saved  by  mill-process.  The  mine  was  sold  in  Sep- 
tember to  A.  H.  Hagadom  and  others,  who  erected  a  5-stamp  mill  to  re- 
duce the  ore.  The  company  is  known  as  the  Rye  Patch  Company.  It 
is  said  that  the  mine  has  yielded  bullion  enough  to  repay  the  first  cost-. 
It  is  now  worked  out,  and  the  mill  is  reworking  the  tailings.  The  mine 
is  being  energetically  prospected,  and  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  other 
bodies  of  ore  may  be  found. 

Victoria. — This  mine  was  one  of  the  first  located.  It  is  situated  about 
four  and  one  half  miles  north  of  Cherry  Creek,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  district.  Its  strike  is  north  and  south,  dip  west  The 
vein  matter  is  20  feet  thick,  with  an  ore-streak  of  about  4  feet,  2  feet  of 
which  is  quite  rich.  The  inclosing  rocks  are  said  to  be  porphyry.  The 
developments  consist  of  two  shafts,  one  about  60  feet  deep,  the  other 
25  feet,  also  a  tunhel,  run  along  the  hanging-wall  of  the  lode  for  100 
feet.  Assays  range  from  $50  to  $6,000  per  ton.  The  ore  contains  anti- 
mony, copper,  and  lead,  associated  with  the  silver. 

Geneva. — ^This  ledge  is  about  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  crops  boldly  the 
whole  length  of  the  claim.  It  lies  between  the  quartzite  and  limestone, 
the  latter  being  the  hanging-wall.  The  lode  is  opened  by  a  shaft  30  feet 
deep.  The  ore  contains  a  large  percentage  of  gold,  and  assays  range 
from  $50  to  $2,000  per  ton  for  selected  specimens.  Selected  ore  from 
most  of  the  mines  in  this  district  will  probably  work  from  $100  to  $500 
I)er  ton,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  ore  will  not  exceed  $30  per  ton.  The 
above  lodes  belong  to  the  low  belt.  There  are  a  number  of  others  of 
iair  promise,  but  so  little  developed  that  no  estimate  of  their  value  can 
be  formed. 

The  Pine-Nut  mine  is  situated  in  the  upper  belt,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Cherry  Creek,  and  near  the  summit  of 
the  range.  Tbe  hanging-wall  is  limestone,  foot  wall  quartzite.  The 
course  of  the  deposit  is  northeast  and  southwest,  or  diagonally  across 
the  general  course  of  the  mineral  belts.  Developments  consist  of  an 
open  cut  and  shaft  about  30  feet  deep.  The  vein  is  not  well  defined, 
either  near  the  surface  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Much  of  the  ore 
is  rich,  assays  ranging  from  $60  to  $5,000  per  ton.  There  are  about 
100  tons  on  the  dump. 
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The  Tea-Cup  runs  north  and  south  and  dips  to  the  west.  iThe  foot-wall 
IS  shale,  the  hanging- wall  limestone.  The  developments  consist  of  an 
inclined  shaft,  following  the  dip  of  the  lode  for  120  feet  in  depth,  and 
of  short  drifts  each  way  on  the  lode  from  the  bottom  of  the  incline.  The 
vein  is  about  5  feet  thick,  and  contains  a  15-inch  pay-streak.  There  are 
100  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  worth  $75  per  ton. 

Baltic. — This  mine  is  situated  in  Silver  Oanon,  three  miles  north  of 
Cherry  Creek.  The  course  of  the  dei>osit  is  north  and  south,  the  dip 
west.  The  thickness  varies  from  20  to  30  feet;  the  pay  streak  is  about 
6  feet  wide.  The  developments  consist  of  two  shafts,  one  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  claim,  35  feet  deep,  and  one  at  the  north  end,  60  feet  deep. 
About  150  tons  of  ore  now  on  the  dumps  are  worth  about  1150  per  ton. 

Chance. — This  mine  with  a  number  of  others  not  so  well  developed  is 
situated  between  the  two  last  named.  There  is  about  10  feet  of  vein- 
matter  between  walls,  with  a  3foot  pay  streak.  The  developments  con- 
sist of  one  vertical  shaft,  CO  feet  deep,  and  one  incline  25  feet  deep. 
About  70  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  the  incline  that  will  pay 
about  $150  per  ton.  The  ore  in  this  mine  difi'ers  from  that  of  any  other 
in  the  district.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  minerals  of  the  dis- 
trict, considerable  metallic  silver.  Picked  specimens  are  literally  covered 
with  the  pure  metal. 

Scfiell  Creek  district. — Very  little  work  has  been  done  in  this  district 
during  the  past  year.  The  prejudice  prevailing  against  limestone  lorm- 
ations  has  seriously  retarded  progress  by  preventing  the  introduction 
of  the  capital  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  mining  enterprises.  The 
character  of  the  ore  has  also  interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  i>erceutage  of  antimony  and  copper  in  conjunction  with 
sulphur  having  seriously  hindered  amalgamation. 

The  McMahon  mine  is  the  only  one  in  the  district  that  has  made  even 
a  show  of  continuous  work.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  lode  to  a 
depth  of  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  drifts  have  been  run  25  feet 
each  way  from  the  bottom.  The  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  4  feet 
thick.  The  ore  is  of  good  griide,  but  refractory.  A  5  stamp  mill  iias 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Xhe  ore;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  has  not  yet  started. 

On  Queen  Spring  Hill  the  Kutmeg  has  been  worked  with  very  favor- 
able prospects.  A  shaft  has  been  sunk  30  feet  in  good  ore.  The  mine, 
owing  to  legal  trouble,  is  now  lying  idle. 

The  Enterprise  strikes  north  and  south  and  dips  to  rhe  west.  The 
vein  is  about  10  feet  thick*  and  is  opened  by  three  open  cuts  about  50 
feet  apart,  showing  a  continuous  vein  for  the  entire  distance.  Some  30 
tons  of  good  ore,  worth  $50  per  ton,  are  on  the  dumps. 

The  May  Queen  runs  east  and  west  and  dips  to  the  south.  The  devel- 
opments consist  of  a  tunnel,  100  feet  in  length,  striking  the  ledge  150 
feet  from  the  surface,  where  good  milling  ore,  10  feet  thick,  is  exposed. 

The  Nutmeg  Grater  is  opened  by  a  surface  cut»10  feet  in  depth.  The 
ledge  is  10  feet  thick.    The  ore  assays  from  $00  to  $1,500  per  ton. 

Euby  Hill, — The  mines  in  this  part  of  the  district  have  been  involved 
in  a  lawsuit  almost  ever  since  their  discovery,  and  have  consequently 
laid  idle.  A  5stamp  mill,  erected  in  the  vicinity  two  years  ago,  has 
never  dropped  a  stamp.  "Chloriders'' have  been  at  work  during  the 
past  summer,  and  have  shipped  a  few  tons  of  ore  to  Eureka,  which 
yielded  about  $1,200  per  ton. 

Silver  Greek  district  is  situated  six  miles  south  of  Ruby  Hill,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  same  range.  A  dozen  or  more  mines  have  been 
located,  and  very  large  bodies  Si  cerugsite  have  been  found.  The  silver 
assays  range  from  $30  to  $100  per  ton. 
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Philadelphia  district — This  district  baa  been  looked  upon  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  by  the  mining  operators  of  the  Pacific  coast  during  the 
past  year.  Since  the  three  principal  mining  properties  of  the  district 
have  been  bought  by  San  Francisco  companies,  vigorous  prospecting 
has  been  continually  going  on,  and  as  in  all  these  mines  extremely  rich 
ore-bodies  had  formerly  been  found,  it  was  natural  that  a  speculative 
miuing  community,  such  as  that  of  the  Pacific  coast,  should  be  in  an 
almost  peratanent  fever  of  expectation.  In  the  fall  of  1873  these  ex- 
])ectations  seemed  to  have  been  fulfilled  all  at  once,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  Belmont  mine  is  concerned.  Eumors  of  a  very  rich  strike  reached 
San  Francisco,  and  the  stock  of  the  Belmont  company  rose  at  once 
from  the  vicinity  of  $5  to  $32  per  share.  But  the  next  few  weeks  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  first  report  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
the  stock  dropped  more  precipitately  than  it  had  risen.  A  correspond- 
ent describes  the  position  of  the  alleged  strike  substantially  as  follows: 
The  main  incline  of  the  mine  is  240  feet  deep,  down  to  the  water-level ; 
a  drift  is  here  run  along  the  ledge  northward,  for  a  distance  of  517  feet, 
where  a  winze  is  sunk  on  the  ledge  for  80  feet.  As  it  was  known  that 
in  the  spring  of  last  year  a  rich  body  of  ore  270  feet  long  and  7  feet 
wide  had  been  found  in  the  same  level,  550  feet  north  of  the  main 
incline,  it  was  universally  expected  that  the  new  strike  in  the  winze 
would  prove  to  be  the  continuation  in  depth  of  this  chimney,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  large  amount  of  ore  was  again  available  for  extraction. 
The  winze  spoken  of  follows  the  dip  of  the  ledge,  which  is  about  70^ 
east,  for  about  45  feet,  when  it  changes  suddenly  to  almost  vertical.  A 
cross-cut  in  the  bottotn  of  the  winze  revealed  a  thickness  of  7  feet  of 
highgrade.ore.  From  the  cross-cut  drifts  were  run  north  and  south  for 
a  distance  of  175  feet,  which  contained  good  ore  for  the  entire  distance. 
This  ore  was,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  thought  to  mill  at  least  $300  per 
ton ;  but  the  average  contents  were  afterward  found  much  lower.  From 
the  floor  of  tljis  lower  level  another  winze,  24  feet  deep,  was  sunk,  and 
here,  too,  the  ore  was  founds  There  was  also  a  main  level  driven  160 
feet  below  the  water-level,  from  the  incline  northward  toward  the  ore- 
body.  This  level  was  intended  to  be  the  working  level,  after  it  should 
have  reached  the  ore.  -  Before  the  completion  of  this  level  practically 
no  ore  could  be  extracted  from  the'new  body,  since  there  was  no  access 
to.the  main  incline  except  by  raising  the  ore  first  up  the  winze  and  then 
transporting  it  south  along  the  water-level  'for  over  500  feet.  As  the 
ore  would  thus  have  to  be  rehandled  several  times,  mining  would,  in 
this  way,  have  become  too  expensive.  The  new  strike  is  located  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Moore  and  Martin  ground.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  lowest  level  was  125  feet  long,  and  had  reached  ore.  Shortly 
after  20  tons  of  assorted  ore,  which  worked,  by  mill  process,  $125  to 
$150  per  ton,  were  raised  daily.  The  drift  was  meanwhile  being  driven 
on  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  large  ore-body  struck  in  the  winze 
spoken  of. 

The  company  intends  to  shortly  commence  the  sinking  of  a  vertical 
shaft  east  of  the  present  works,  which  will  strike  the  ledge  at  a  depth 
of  nearly  400  feet,  and  from  which  the  mine  can,  in  the  future,  be  pros- 
pected and  worked  at  a  considerably  smaller  expense  than  at  present. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  forty  men  working  in  the  mine. 

At  the  Highbridge  mine  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  ten  men  at 
work,  who,  at  a  depth  of  280  feet,  were  running  a  drift  to  strike  the 
ledge.    This  drift  was,  at  that  time,  within  90  feet  of  the  vein. 
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The  El  Dorado  Sontli  has  also  been  doing  principally  prospecting 
work.  At  the  end  of  December  12  tons  of  ore  were  raised  daily,  which, 
assorted  for  milling,  yielded  between  $200  and  $300  per  ton.  A  drift 
was  being  rnn  south  at  the  490-foot  level,  and  from  the  400-foot  level  a 
winze  was  being  sunk  to  connect  with  the  level  below.  This  winze  was 
in  high-grade  ore.  Some  stoping  was  being  done  in  the  490-foot  level 
on  a  6-foot  ledge  of  rich  sulphuretted  ore.  From  the  floor  of  the  490- 
foot  level  another  winze  was  being  sunk  to  make  connection  with  the 
560-foot  level.  In  the  latter  level  the  ledge  is  5  feet  thick  in  the  north 
drift  and  2  feet  in  the  southern  ouq.  Both  are  in  good  ore.  In  the 
ore-houses  of  the  mine  there  were  stored  at  the  end  of  the  year  about 
1,000  tons  of  rich  ore  awaiting  the  starting  of  the  company's  mill. 

The  Monitor  Belmont's  new  vertical  shs^  is  down  about  230  feet. 
This  shaft  is  9  by  5  feet  in  the  clear,  divided  into  two  compartments, 
and  timbered  with  3-inch  plank.  There  is  a  safety  cage  in  use,  and  the 
water  is  hoisted  by  means  of  70-gallon  tubs.  Friction-gear  is  used  for 
hoisting.  At  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  drift  is  being  run  from  the  shaft,  and 
is  expected  to  cut  the  vein  at  a  distance  of  184  feet.  About  80  feet  are 
now  completed.  This  drift  will  intersect  the  vein  300  feet  below  the  old 
works  in  No.  2  tunnel.  In  all  the  intervening  ground  no  stoping  has 
ever  been  done ;  and,  as  it  is  known  that  the  ledge  above  No.  2  tunnel 
for  1,000  feet  in  length  contained  the  longest  and  richest  ore-body  ever 
found  in  Belmont,  great  expectations  are  entertained  for  the  future,  es- 
pecially as  the  winzes  so  far  sunk  below  No.  2  tunnel  are  in  good  ore. 

On  the  El  Dorado  North,  which  lies  between  the  El  Dorado  South 
and  the  Monitor,  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  shaft  will  cut  the  vein  at  a  depth  of  146  feet.  Large- 
hoisting- works  are  to  be  erected  immediately.  Prospecting  work  is  alsoi 
being  done  on  the  North  Belmont,  the  Quintaro,  and  several  others. 

The  Monitor  Belmont  Mill  is  the  joint  property  of  the  Monitor  Bel- 
mont and  the  Belmont  Companies.  It  contains  a  Stetefeldt  roasting^ 
furnace,  ten  stamps  of  1,000  and  ten  of  750  pounds  each,  seven  Steven- 
son pans,  and  six  settlers.  The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  two  forty 
horse  power  engines,  which  are  supplied  with  steam  by  two54-inch  boilers. 
The  mill  was  running  a  great  part  of  the  year  on  ore  from  the  Belmont 
Company's  mines. 

The  El  Dorado  Mill  contains  also  twenty  stamps  and  a  Stetefeldt  fur- 
nace.   Six  Stevenson  pans  and  three  very  large  settlers  are  attached. 

The  Combination  Company's  40-stamp  mill  has  been  idle  for  a  long, 
time. 

The  product  of  Philadelphia  district  for  1873  was  as  follows : 

Belmont  Mining  Company : 

April $13,995  19 

May 32,272  83 

July 16)464  94 

August 8,449  94 

September 9^468  00 

December 14,014  09 

June 21,556  11 

October 9,177  73 

December 16, 852  31 

$142, 261  14 

Monitor  Belmont  Company : 

January 1 66,979  00 

February 22, 065  00 
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March $43,865  00 

April , 10, 575  00 

May 2,683  00 

Jnne 12,688  00 

July 6,293  00 

August 26,697  00 

September 16,664  00 

October 10, 647  00 

November 1, 007  00 

December,  (no  returns.) 

$210, 163  00 

Net  bullion-product  of  El  Dorado  South  Consolidated  Min- 
ing Company  for  1873* 260,108  72 

Total 612,522  S6 

Morey  diatriot — ^Tbe  Morey  Mining  Company  has  continued  the  ex- 
traction of  ore  from  its  mines  daring  tbe  year,  most  of  which  has  been 
stored,  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  mill  which  was  commenced  some 
time  ago.  This  mill  has  ten  stamps  and  is  now  ready  to  do  work. 
About  twenty  men  were  employed  in  tbe  mines  at  the  end  otthe  year. 

Twin  River  district — The  Twin  River  Mining  Company  has  done 
prospecting  work,  mostly  in  the  Murphy  mine.  Some  good  ore  has 
been  found  and  extracted,  which  has  been  piled  on  the  dumps  to  await 
the  starting  of  the  mill  in  the  spring. 

In  Troy  district,  the  principal  mines  of  which  are  owned  by  an  English 
company,  no  new  developments  of  any  consequence  have  been  made,  and 
the  fine  20-stamp  mill  with  Stetefeldt  furnace  has  been  idle. 

In  Tybo  district,  twelve  miles  south  of  Hot  Creek,  on  the  same  range, 
occur  both  milling  and  smelting  ores,  which  it  is  thought  contain  at 
least  $60  per  ton  without  sorting.  No  bullion  has  been  produced  in  the 
district  as  yet,  but  it  is  expected  that  active  work  will  be  commenced 
in  the  spring  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McGee,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
mond Consolidated  Company  at  Eureka.  This  gentleman  has  bonded 
the  following  mines :  From  Gaily  &  Gillett,  1,200  feet  of  the  Two  G, 
400  feet  of  the  Hunkidori,  and  500  feet  of  the  Lafayette ;  from  the  other 
owners,  the  remaining  700  feet  of  the  Hunkidori ;  and  from  Page  &  Co., 
640  feet  in  the  Casket. 

The  total  product  of  the  mines  of  Nye  County  during  1873  is  reported 
as  11,881^  tons  of  ore,  yielding  in  gross  $748,5*57.89. 

4 

ESMERALDA  COUNTY. 

^  There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  report  from  this  county.  Explora- 
tions have  been  continued,  particularly  in  Gold  Mountain  district,  where, 
among  others,  the  Manhattan  Company,  of  Reese  River  district,  has 
spent  some  $10,000  (according  to  the  official  accounts  of  the  company,) 


• 


The  statemeut  seo  t  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  yield  of  the  inilies  of  this  company,  says : 

Produced  from  May  20,  1871,  to  December  31,  1873 J303,968  72 

According  to  my  previous  report  the  product  of  the  only  mine  of  the  com- 
pany thon  producing  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  (during  which  time 
almost  the  only  shipments  in  that  year  were mdde) 43,860  00 

I  have  included  possible  small  shipments  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  in  this 
year's  product,  giving  it  as 260,108  7? 
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but  with  what  resnit  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  absence  of  any  positive 
news  may.  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  developments  made  had 
been  thas  far  inconclusive. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

From  Pahran'agat  and  other  outlying  districts  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
port.   The  mining  indostry  of  this  county  centers  at  Pioche. 

Ely  district — The  production  of  this  district  has  very  materially  de- 
creased during  the  year.  This  is  owing  principally  to  a  falling  off  in 
the  value  of  the  ores  of  the  two  largest  companies,  but  also,  in  part,  to 
the  extensive  litigation  going  on  in  the  summer  between  the  Raymond 
and  Ely  and  the  Hermes,  and  the  Raymond  and  Ely  and  Kentuck, 
during  which  time  the  best  ore-ground  of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  was 
closed  up.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  former  litigation  are  presented 
elsewhere  in  this  report.  Ely  district  produced  in  1872,  $5,321,007;  in 
1873  the  whole  product  has  been  only  $3,735,596.78.  Of  this  amount 
$3,467,561.47  was  fine  bullion,  shipped  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and 
$268,035.31  was  the  Meadow  Valley  Company's  base  bullion,  which 
was  shipped  to  San  Francisco  by  slow  freight.  The  product  of  the  dis- 
trict is  divided  among  the  different  companies  as  follows: 

Raymond  and  Ely,  H.  H.  Day,  superintendent $2, 365, 352  28 

Meadow  Valley,  D.  M.  Tyrrell,  general  superintendent. .  738,  645  00 

Pioche,  T.  R.  Butler,  superintendent  pro  tetn .\  72,  601  44 

Washington  and  Creole,  Martin  Tarpey,  superintendent,  66, 320  30 

American  Flag,  John  R.  James,  superintendent 84, 937  26 

Amador  Tunnel,  D.  E.  Mitchell,  superintendent 48, 560  50 

Alps,  L.  W.  Greenwell,  superintendent 28, 177  46 

Chief  of  the  Hill,  J.  W.  Wright,  superintendent 36,  814  49 

Portland,  John  Blair,  superintendent,  (about) 3,  000  00 

Bowery,  John  Blair,  superintendent,  (about) 4,  000  00 

Proceeds  of  ore  extracted  on  shares  from  Meadow  Val- 
ley mine 28,133,27 

Bullion  extracted  from  custom  ore  by  Meadow  Valley 

Mining  Company's  mill,  not  included  in  above  amount,  .  9, 337  66 
Amount  of  bullion  produced  from  ore  from  the  Newark, 
Pioche,  Phoenix,  Hermes,  Silver   Peak,  Huhn  and 
Hunt,  Vermillion,  Caroline,  and  Charter  Oak,  and 

from  tailings  worked  by  the  Magnet  Mill 219, 627  12 

3,  735, 596  78 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company,  published 
August  16,  1873,  the  mine  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  9,318  tons 
and  358  pounds  of  ore.  The  No.  3  shaft  had  then  attained  a  depth  of 
931  feet;  No.  5  was  780  feet,  and  No.  7  was  1,022  feet  deep.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1873  the  last-named  shaft  had  reached  the  depth  of 
over  1,100  feet.  A  very  beautiful  deposit  of  ore  containing  from  4,000 
to  4,500  tons  was  found  in  the  mine  during  the  summer.  This  mass 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lead,  which  assayed 
about  $300  per  ton  in  silver.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  contents  could 
be  extracted  from  this  ore  by  the  Washoe  process,  the  bullion  being 
.750  fine.  At  the  end  of  the'  year  the  greater  proportion  of  the  ore 
raised  was  still  carbonate  of  lead.  Some  small  deposits  of  pure  galena 
had  been  found,  but  not  enough  to  raise  any  apprehensions  of  increased 
difficulties  in  milling.    Prospecting  is  still  going  on  energetically,  and 
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the  prospects  in  depth  are,  so  far,  not  very  flattering.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  tlie  other  deep  mines  of  the  district,  but  the  coincidence  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a  general  law.  The  following  statements 
are  taken  from  the  secretary's  report  of  the  Meadow  Valley  Company, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 1873 : 


DISBUBSEMENTS. 


Balance  liquidated.  $81,690  92 
Law    expenses   and 

purchase 8, 932  39 

Construction  account  37,734  14 

Mining  costs 360, 269  59 

Milling  costs 342, 455  58 

Miscellaneous 88, 286  26 

Dividends 240, 000  00 

Balances  on  hand  . .  43, 046  18 

Bullion  in  transit. . .  35, 427  50 


1, 237, 842  66 


BEGBJPTS. 

■ 

Balances  liquidated .    $211, 273  06 

Bullion  yield 933, 422  56 

Sales 8,133  09 

Custom  milling 21, 796  89 

Balances      nnliqui-  * 

dated 62, 966  96 


1, 237, 842  56 
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The  total  bullion-prodnct  of  tbe  Meadow  Valley  Company  from  1869 
to  tbe  3l8t  of  Jaly,  1873,  ha^s  been  $4,233,29(5.58.  The  total  net  profits 
during  the  same  time  were  $1,772,651.19,  the  total  assessments  $210,- 
000,  and  the  total  dividends  $1,260,000. 

During  the  calendar  year  1873,  the  Meadow  Valley  Company  produced 

Fine  bullion $470,609  69 

Base  bullion 268, 035  31 

Total i .. . ,         738,  645  00 

Besides  the  above  amount  the  Meadow  Valley  Mining  Company's 
Mill  produced  $38,821.97  from  customs  ores. 

From  the  very  full  reports  of  the  president,  superintendent,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Company  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1873, 1  insert  the  following: 

A  short  time  after  tbe  last  annnal  ineetiDfj^  of  the  stockholders  of  the  RaymoDd  and  £1^ 
Mining  Company,  a  diminution  became  apparent  in  the  qnality  and  quantity  of  the 
ore,  andf  of  consequence,  in  the  production  of  bullion.  This  condition  of  affafrs  has 
extended  throughout  the  year.  We  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  and  are  still  en- 
gaged in  developing  and  exploring  our  mines,  with  every  reasonable  hope  of  soon  dis- 
covering new  deposits,  corresponding  in  character  with  the  rich  ores  extracted  in  former 
years.  During  the  year  1B72,  dividends  were  paid  with  great  regularity.  Anxious 
not  to  depart,  if  possible,  from  long  custom,  the  trustees  paid  a  dividend  in  January 
last,  relying  for  much  of  the  amount  on  the  production  of  bullion  during  that  month. 
To  this  extent,  they  anticipated  the  profits  of  the  mine.  Had  it  not  been  for  unusual 
circumstances,  against  which  no  human  foresight  could  provide,  they  would  not  have 
been  disappointed.  The  epizootic  unfitted  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  Eastern  Nevada 
for  work,  and  oxen  had  to  be  substituted  in  their  place.  The  roads  became  almost  im- 
passable, thereby  largely  increasing  the  cost  of  transportating  ores  from  tbe  mine  to 
the  mills.  In  fact,  tliis  increase  amounted  to  nearly  50  per  cent.  Even  with  this 
greatly-increased  price  paid  for  hauling  by  slow  (earns,  it  was  found  impossible  to  kei^p 
the  batteries  of  more  than  one  of  our  mills  running  regularly,  thus  losing  for  weeks 
the  production  of  one-balf  of  our  milling  capacity.  The  company  has  taken  the  pre- 
cautions against  the  recurrence  c^f  such  embarrassments  by  malking  large  advances  for 
freight  to  the  Nevada  Central  Sailroad,  extending  somefiheen  miles  from  the  mine  t<o 
the  mills.  Had  the  production  of  ores  from  the  mines  continued  as  large  as  the  devel- 
opments apparently  warranted,  one  year,  the  return  in  the  shape  of  freights  earned  by 
the  railroad  would  have  been  greatly  augmented.  The  railroad  is  bound  to  transport 
our  ores  for  one-half  the  amount  charged  by  teams.  When  the  mine  becomes  more 
productive,  the  benefits  ariHing  from  tbe  transportation  by  the  railroad  will  be  more^ 
fully  realized,  besides  relieving  the  company  from  loss  and  embarrassment  growing  out 
of  the  stoppage  of  1  heir  mills,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  receipts  of  bullion  during  the  past  year  have  decreased  considerably,  when  com- 
pared with  the  product  of  previous  >eai*s,  while  our  expenditures  have  been  unavoida- 
bly increased.  A  material  portion  of  this  increased  expense  has  been  incurred  in  the 
effort  to  protect  the  company's  property  from  parties  who  were  struggling  to  dispossess 
the  company  of  a  large  part  of  their  valuable  mining-ground.  During  the  past  year 
the  company  has  expended  a  large  amount  in  defending  its  title,  thereby  diverting  the 
revenues  of  the  mine  from  the  stockholders.  Besides  the  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of 
this  continuous  litigation,  it  has  necessarily  greatly  embarrassed  the  management  of 
the  company's  affairs.  When  the  suit  first  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  a  proposition 
to  compromise  was  made  by  the  opponents  of  the  company,  but  it  was  rejected  as  exor- 
bitant. The  case  went  to  trial,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  adverse.  Subsequently 
a  settlement  was  effected  upon  far  more  reasonable  terms,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  one-half  of  the  sum  at  first  demanded.  Involved  in  this  suit  was  the  title  to  1,200 
feet  of  the  Magnet  Mining  Company's  property,  adjoining  us  on  the  west.  That  com- 
I)any  has  agreed  to  pay  one-third  of  the  amount  expended  by  the  Raymond  and  Ely  in 
effecting  a  settlement.  To  secure  this,  that  company  has  conveyed  its  1,200  feet  of 
mining-ground  to  the  Raymond  and  Ely  Mining  Company.  In  a  recent  trial  before 
the  court,  the  title  of  the  latter  company  to  its  mining  property  was  fully  sustained 
and  clearly  vindicated.  From  this  time  forward  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
no  serious  question  can  arise  affecting  the  title. 

Heavy  and  complete  hoisting- works  have  been  erected  at  j;he  shaft,  with  ample  power 
to  explore  the  mine  to  a  depth  of  2,500  feet.  Mining  operations  during  the  year  havo 
been  confined  to  the  Punacamine.    Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  Burke  mine  and  the 
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Creole  niiDe,  belonging  to  the  company.  No  change  in  these  mines  has  occarred  since 
the  following  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superintendent : 

'*  In  the  Burke  mine  we  have  sunjc  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  600  feet  on  the  in- 
cline.   Large  quantities  of  ore  of  second  quality  are  known  to  exist  in  this  mine. 

"  In  the  Creole  mine  we  have  sunk  the  main  shaft  to  a  depth  of  641  feet  and  have 
run  several  drifts.  But  little  stoping  has  been  done  in  this  mine,  although  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  of  a  very  fair  quality  have  been  developed.'' 

Amount  of  ore  extracted 18, 82i>^9  tons- 
Amount  ore  sent  to  mills ^|024^,']j  tons. 

Amount  ore  reduced  at  company's  mills 24, 546.^ [}^  tons. 

Amount  ore  reduced  atcustom  mills ^052^|g|  tons. 

Average  assay  value  of  ore  worked  at  the  company's  mills,  per  ton..  $k)  32 

Average  percentage  obtained 82^ 

Average  assay  value  of  ore  worked  at  custom  mills,  per  ton $57  68 

Average  percentage  obtained 7&^ 

Bullion  produced  from  ore |1, 959, 023  53 

Amount  tailings  work 9,90U^J  tons. 

Average  assay  value  per  ton (76  44 

Percentage  obtained 53^ 

Amount  of  bullion  produced  from  tailings (406,328  75 

Total  amount  of  bnlliou  from  all  sources |2, 365, 352  28 

Cost  of  mining  per  ton : 

Extracting $13  67 

Prospecting  and  dead  work 12  19 

Improvements  and  repairs 4  94 

Sundries 1  04 

— 7— $31  83 

Cost  of  reduction  per  ton  company's  mill 10  84 

Cost  of  transportation  per  ton  by  mule-team 6  69 

Cost  of  transportation  per  ton  by  railroad 3  09 

Amount  of  ore  at  mills 180  tons. 

Amount  of  tailings  at  mills 48,193  tons. 

During  the  year,  first-class  hoisting-works  have  been  erected  at  the  mine,  consisting 
of  a  steam-engine,  (size)  18  by  27  inch  cylinder,  with  the  necessary  gearing  attached; 
two  sets  of  boilers — one  set  (old)  48  inches  diameter,  14  feet  long,  one  set  (new)  64  inches 
diameter,  16  feet  long — which  has  capacity  to  develop  and  work  the  mine  to  a  depth  of 
2.500  feet,  unless  water  in  considerable  quantities  is  met  with,  in  which  case  additional 
machinery  will  be  required.  The  new  buildings  erected  at  the  mine  are  the  main  en* 
gnie-house,  boiler-house,  blacksmith- shop  and  coal-house,  together  with  improvements 
jOQ  the  carpenter-shop  and  ore-house.  The  Lightner  shaft  has  attained  a  depth  of  1,070 
feet.  To  the  depth  of  9U0  feet  it  consists  of  but  two  compartments;  at  that  point,  a 
third  compartment  was  added.  The  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  presents  the  same 
general  characteristics  of  all  the  mat-erial  through  which  the  shaft  has  passed  from  the 
surface  down,  still  being  in  a  quartzite  formation.  The  ninjih  level  (850  feet)  is  the 
lowest  level  on  which  the  vein  has  been  cut.  The  prospect  in  a  winze  being  sunk  from 
this  level  is  very  encouraging. 

The  30-stamp  mill  has  been  changed  from  dry  to  wet  crushing  ;  two  pans  have  been 
added  to  the  amalgamating  department.  The  engine  has  been  taken  up  and  reset  in  a 
very  substantial  manner.  At  the  20-8tamp  mill  two  new  54-inch  boilers  have  been  put  up, 
which  afford  ample  steam  for  amalgamation  and  to  run  the  entire  machinery  of  the  mill. 
Automatic  battery-feeders  have  been  placed  at  each  and  every  battery  at  both  mills. 
Both  mills  are  in  as  high  a  state  of  efficiency  as  can  be  desired.  The  water-pipes  leading 
from  the  spring  to  the  mills  (a  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles)  have  been  placed 
under  ground,  by  which  a  regular  supply  of  water  is  furnished  the  mills.  The  Nevada 
Central  Railroad  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  company  in  affording  cheap  and  sure 
transportation  of  ore  at  all  seasons ;  a  saving  thus  £eir  of  abont  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  as  compared  with  team  rates  has  been  made. 

The  first  series  of  ore  deposits  seems  to  be  about  exhausted,  and  the  works  of  explor- 
ation as  yet  have  failed  to  develop  other  valuable  bodies  of  ore.  But  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  this  great  Panaca  fissure,  which  has  produced  its  millions  of  treasure,  and 
made  for  the  Raymond  and  Ely  a  world-wide  reputation,  will,  at  some  depth,  yield 
other  depositee 
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« 

In  regard  to  the  saving  effected  by  the  use  of  tbe  railroad  now  in 
operation  between  Piocbe  and  Bullion  villa,  tbe  supetiuteudent  of  tbe 
Baymond  and  Ely  reports : 

Alpheus  Bull,  Esq. : 

There  was  bauled  last  spring,  from  Janaary  1  to  July  31, 

by  teams,  17,723^^0^0  ^"Si  »^t  $6.69 $118,  738  26 

By  railroad,  June  14  to  December  31, 6,784^g8J 

tons,  at  $2.75 $18,  ri58  47 

2,516  tons,  at  $4. 10,064  00 

28, 722  47 

Being  an  average  of  $3.09  per  ton. 

The  difference  between  this  average  and  that  of  tbe  ore  bauled  by 
teams  amounts,  on  tbe  ore  bauled  by  the  railroad,  to  $33,483.24,  actual 
saving  to  us  during  last  six  montbs. 

Had  tbe  ore  been  bauled  by  tbe  railroad  during  tbe  first  six  montbs, 
we  would  have  made  a  saving,  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  per  ton,  of  $69,830.43; 
at  the  rate  of  $3.09  per  ton,  $63,804.45;  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton, 
$47,676.18,  on  tbe  ore  hauled  by  tbe  teams. 

The  account  of  tbe  railroad  on  our  books  stands  as  follows: 

Ore  bauled,  6,7&4if£^,  at  $2.75 $18, 658  47 

2,516,  at  $4 10,064  00 

28,  722  47 
Paid  December,  account  November 6, 000  00 

Amount  due  January  5, 1874 21,  722  47 

Paid  January  10,  account  December 4, 064  00 

Amount  due  at  this  date 17, 658  47 

Financial  statement  of  the  Baymond  and  Ely  Company  for  the  year  ending 

July  16, 1874. 

RECEIPTS. 

Casb  on  band,  as  per  last  annual  statement $148, 578  58 

From  bullion  yield  of  tbfe  mines 82, 358, 906  87 

Less  reclamations  for  variations  in  assay. .  19, 542  47 

2, 339, 364  40 

From  milling  labor : 

Weighing  ores  for  other  mines 868  82 

From  mining  supplies: 
Sales  of  supplies  at  Piocbe 336  00 

From  milling  supplies : 
Sales  of  supplies  at  Bullionville . .        1, 628  09 

From  mining  labor: 

Unclaimed  drafts  drawn  for  accounts  of  various  pay-rolls 
during  a  period  of  15  montbs,  canceled 1, 079  50 

From  insurance : 

Premiums  returned  by  underwriters,  on  insurance  of  thirty- 
stamp  mill,  on  its  being  changed  from  dry  to  wet  crush- 
ing   685  80 


w         m 
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From  water- works :  ' 
Water  sold  to  other  mines $1, 008  50 

From  mill  improvemeuts : 
For  one  steam-boiler  sold  to  the  Newark  S.  M.  Company.        1,254  46 
Sales  of  ore  at  the  mine 527  25 

From  mill  repairs: 
For  one  steam-drum  sold  to  the  Newark  S.  M.  Company,.  175  00 

Superiutendeni's  drafts : 
Advised  but  not  yet  presented 13, 225  25 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company : 

.Advances  returned  by  service 830  CO 

Overdrafts  on  the  Bank  of  California 89, 277  84 

2, 598, 740  00 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  purchase  of  property  and  claims f  288, 173  55 

For  Hermes  Mining  Company 3, 064  80 

For  Pioche  Phoenix  Mining  Company 3, 180  00 

For  Meadow  Valley  Extension  Mining  Com- 
pany          1,667  55 

$296, 085  90 

For  law  expenses 289,849  07 

For  mining: 

Wages  paid  to  miners 383,529  16 

Supplies  for  the  mines 128,  794  96 

Freight  on  supplies 1,  778  41 

Contingent  mi*ie  expenses '.  •    10, 850  26 

Mine  repairs 960  97 

Salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks 13,  724  96 

539,  644  72 

For  improvements  at  the  mine 55, 876  14 

Freight  on  improvements 6, 298  52 

62, 174  66 

For  milling: 

Wages  paid  to  employes 131, 091  90 

Supplies  for  the  mills 194,  784  03 

Freight  on  supplies 24,356  03 

Contingent  mill  expenses 5, 316  70 

Salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  clerks  of 

the  mills 12,000  00 

Paid  to  custom  mills    58,006  39 

Mill  repairs 2,704  55 

428,259  60 

For  improvements  at  the  mills 2,180  49 

For  ore-hauliug  from  the  mines  to  the  mills 125, 104  7^ 

For  taxes : 

On  real  estate  and  personal  property 7, 434  89 

On  bullion  yield  of  the  mines 61, 357  83 

58,  792  72 

16  M 
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Charity  (disbursed  by  the  superintendent) $575  00 

Magnet  Mining  Company 140,  439  67 

For  advances  to  Nevada  Central  Eailroad 139, 502  00 

For  discount  on  bullion 78,  8(>9  02 

For  dividends 390,000  00 

For  interest  and  discount 12, 184  75 

For  office  salaries 8, 990  00 

For  insurance  on  the  mills 2, 530  00 

For  trustees'  fees 1, 220  00 

For  general  expenses ^ » 2, 139  90 

For  office  expenses 2,  600  15 

Less  rents  received  from  subtenants 430  00 

2, 170  15 

H.  H.  Day,  superintendent 9  00 

Superintendent's   drafts — outstandipg  last  annual  state- 
ment, and  paid  during  the  year  1873 18,  004  68 

Total  disbursements 2, 598,  746  09 

ASSETS. 

Mines : 

Improvements— offices,  houses,  hoisting-works,  &c $82, 700  00 

Supplies 31,308  95 

Mills : 

Thirty  stamp  mill 135, 000  00 

Twenty-stamp  mill 70, 000  00 

Water-ditch,  pipe,  and  privilege 10, 000  00 

Offices,  shops,  animals,  tools,  &c 11, 850  00 

Supplies 96, 079  72 

Ores  and  tailings 470, 392  00 

Advances  to  railroad  and  mining  companies ^  380, 206  47 

Total  assets 1, 293, 537  14 

LIABILITIES. 

Drafts,  freight,  and  bank  accounts $125^  225  56 


CHAPTER    III. 

IDAHO. 

For  the  larger  part  of  the  notes  on  Idaho  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Wel- 
ters, the  accomplished  superintendent  of  the  United  States  assay-office  at 
Boise  City.  As  predicted  in  my  last  report,  the  bullion  production  of 
the  Territory  shows  this  year  a  considerable  decrease  if  compared  with 
that  of  last  year,  though  the  very  gradual  melting  of  the  snow  furnished 
the  placer  diggings  with  a  steady  supply  of  water  and  made  the  season 
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a  favorable  one.  The  complete  exhaustion  of  the  placers  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  For  every  well-paying  claim  worked  by  white  men,  we 
find  at  present  probably  not  le^s  than  five  or  six  which  return  profits 
only  to  Chinamen,  and  a  few  camps  are  almost  exclusively  worked  aud 
owned  by  them.  Of  the  wliole  production  of  the  Territory,  which  Mr. 
Baleutine,  general  agent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  puts  at  $2,500,000, 
more  than  two-fifths  must  be  credited  to  the  quartzmfnes  of  Owyhee, 
AUuras,  and  Boise  Counties ;  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  is  concerned,  depends  solely 
on  the  mineral-bearing  veins,  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  and  of 
good  quality  in  every  county.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  cheap  trans- 
portation, mentioned  in  the  last  report,  still  continues,  with  no  prospect 
of  an  immediate  change  for  the  better.  The  Portland,  Dalles  aud 
Salt  Lake  Eailroad,  which  secured  the  right  of  way  aud  use  of  stone 
and  timber  on  the  public  lands  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  has 
not  done  anything,  aud  probably  will  not  do  anyt^hiug.  So  far  the  com- 
pany has  not  succeeded  in  disposing  of  its  bonds;  the  Idaho  legislature 
has  also  failed  to  hold  out  substantial  inducements;  aud  thus  the  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  profitable  quartz-mining  still  exists,  irvolviug 
high  prices  of  labor,  materials,  aud  provisions.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, only  the  very  best  mines  are  worked,  and  not  even  all  of  these 
with  decided  financial  success. 

OWYHEE  COUNTY. 

For  the  report  of  progress  and  product  from  the  Owyhee  district  I 
am  indebted,  as  in  former  years,  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Adams,  of  Silver  City. 
The  history  of  the  district  shows  a  very  dull  time  through  the  uionttis 
of  January,  February,  March,  April,  an(i  May;  but  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year  has  been  full  of  activity  and  prosperity.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  many  of  the  mines  only  found  good  bodies  of  ore  about 
January  1, 1873,  aud  several  months  of  opening  and  dead- work  'were 
necessary  before  the  deposits  of  ore  were  exposed  so  as  to  be  taken  out 
economically.  The  remainder  of  the  year,  however,  has  been  very 
prosperous. 

At  this  time  (January  31, 1873,)  the  Golden  Chariot  shaft  is  down  720 
feet;  the  Minnesota  shaft  611  feet;  and  the  sixth  level  of  the  Chariot 
and  the  seventh  level  of  the  Minnesota  are  connected,  the  two  mines 
having  been  proved  one.  The  Ida  Elmore  shaft  is  down  060  feet,  and 
is  within  35  feet  of  the  future  eleventh  level,  while  the  tenth  level  is 
being  driven  north.  The  War  Eagle  shaft  is  653  feet  in  depth ;  the 
sixth-level  drift,  both  north  and  south,  is  iu  splendid  ore,  and  they  are 
sinking  for  the  seventh  level.  The  shaft  of  the  Empire  is  down  460  ifeet, 
within  70  feet  of  the  future  fifth  level,  aud  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
mine  is  being  vigorously  prosecuted.  The  Mahogany  shaft  is  732  feet 
deep,  and  is  'within  30  feet  of  the  ninth  level. 

Many  of  the  mines  are  being  opened  up,  with  the  view  of  large 
results  next  summer  and  fall.  There  is  a  rich  deposit  of  ore  in  each  of 
the  following  mines :  Golden  Chariot,  South  Chariot,  War  Eagle,  and 
Empire;  and  large  bullion  yields  may  be  looked  for  next  summer. 
Thanks  are  due  Mr.  Manuel  Eissler,  for  collecting  part  of  these  and  the 
following  statistics : 
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Statement  of  the  op^atUms  ofminni  and  mills  in  Chcyhee  district,  Idah>,for  the  year  1873. 

Beported  by  J,  M.  Adams, 


Name  of  mine. 


Mahogany 

Golden  Chariot. 

Empire 

Miunesota 

Ida  Elmoro 

Morning  Stor. . . 
Illinois  Central. 
War  Eagle 

Soath  Chariot.. 


Bed  Jacket 

Qiitsldo  claims  and  doms. 
Placer  claims 


Total  nnmber  tons  worked. 


"Where  worked. 


Cosmos  Mill 

C  Owyhee  Mill 

>  Ida  Elmora  Mill... 

Owyhee  Mill 

Owyhee  Mill  

Ida  Elmoro  Mill.... 

Cosmos  Mill , 

Cosmos  Mill 

Sundry — 

(South  Chariot  Mill. 
^Souih  Chariot  Mill. 

Ida  Elmore  Mill 

Sundry , 


No.  tons  ore 
worked. 


2.698 
2,08S? 

3,03dS 

l,9:i8 

5,312 

5OS45O-90OO 
80 

430 

615 

300? 

550  5 

400 

700 


18,551450-2000 


Product. 


•125, 551  38 

348, 052  75 

45, 000  00 
237, 225  01 
22,587  14 
3, 543  8-2 
24, 277  06 
21, 696  02 

11,678  61 

38,652  17 
50.000  00 
74,000  00 


1,002,266  86 


Yield 
per  ton. 


146  97 

67  93 

23  22 
44  46 
44  72 
44  54 
73  45 

35  28 

36  93 

40  68 
71  43 


Tons. 

Amount  of  ore  worked  in  Owyhee  Mill,  includiDg  sundries 
and  slums 9, 880 

Amount  of  ore  worked  in  Cosmos  Mill,  including  sundries 
and  slums 3, 583 

Amount  of  ore  worked  in  Ida  Elmore  Mil},  including  sun- 
dries and  slums 4,  ^^^^^(^ 

Amount  of  ore  worked  in  South  Chariot  Mill,  including  sun- 
dries and  slums 850 

Amount  of  ore  worked  in  arrastras  and  Black's  Mill,  in  Flint.       195 

Total 18,551^%^ 

In  South  Mountain  district,  which  was  fully  described  in  my  last 
report,  the  want  of  capital  has  prevented  all  improvements.  The  mines 
are  still  mostly  held  by  the  original  owners,  and  no  foreign  capital  has 
come  into  the  district  to  help  develop  the  mines  or  to  build  smelting- 
works.  The  principal  reason  is  the  great  distance  of  the  district  from 
the  railroad,  which  deters  capitalists  at  once.  In  spite  of  this  remote- 
ness of  the  location,  it  is,  however,  quite  feasible  to  conduct  mining 
operations  here  profitably,  as  the  smelting  ores  found  are  far  richer  than 
is  usually  the  case  in  western  lead-districts,  and  I  hope  that  another 
year  may  relieve  this  really  meritorious  camp. 

ALTUEAS  COUNTY. 


Eockij  Bar, — The  principal  mining  camp  in  the  county  is  Rocky  Bar, 
on  the  Boise  Eiver,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Boise  City.  A 
large  number  of  gold-bearing  veins  are  here  grou()ed  together  on  a  very 
small  area ;  and  while  nearly  all  of  them  carry  strong  bodies  of  ore, 
which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  should  insure  large  profits 
to  the  owners,  there  are  a  few  which  have  acquired  a  good  reputation, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Territory.  At  present  this  district,  like 
all  the  others,  has  to  suffer  from  tbe  effect  of  high  freights,  high  wages, 
and  cost  of  living ;  besides  which  there  is  a  lack  of  well-constructed  and 
well-managed  mills,  for  cheap  and  efficient  treatment  of  the  ores. 

Tbe  leading  mine  of  the  camp  is  the  Ida  Elmore.  It  is  situated  in 
the  gulch,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  is  owned  by  the  Pitts- 
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bnrgh  Gold  MiDing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  coarse  is  northeast 
and  southwest,  dip  to  the  north ;  crevice  4  foet  wide ;  gangue-matter, 
quartz,  and  decomposed  granite;  conn  try -rock,  granite  and  gneiss.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk  right  in  the  gulch,  and  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  levels 
have  been  ruu  east  170  feet  and  west  100  feet,  showing  all  the  way  a  solid 
vein  of  ore  about  2^  feet  in  width,  consisting  of  hard  blnish  quartz,  with 
some  iron  pyrites  finely  intermixed,  and  plenty  of  free  gold  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  the  fall  of  1872  50  tons  of  ore  were  extracted  and 
worked  in  the  mill,  yielding  about  $4,000 ;  but,  owing  to  the  location  of 
the  shaft,  the  water  seriously  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  mine 
until  a  Oiuch  pump  had  been  put  up.  This,  of  course,  caused  consider- 
able delay  and  expense,  and,  combined  with  some  circumstances  in  the 
management,  involved  the  company  heavily.  As  funds  to  pay  the  debts 
were  not  forthcoming,  work  was  suspended  until  this  summer.  Bince 
then  work  has  been  canned  on  vigorously  and  steadily,  and  a  large 
amount  of  ore  has  been  mined,  which  has  yielded  in  a  second-rate  stamp 
mill  from  $80  to  $100  per  ton.  The  present  superintendent,  Mr.  I.  iN'ew- 
ton,  intends  to  put  up  a  heavier  pump,  sink  the  shaft  50  feet  deeper  dar- 
ing the  coming  winter,  and  then  ruu  another  pair  of  levels,  while  stop- 
ing  will  be  continued  above  the  present  levels.  At  present,  (November, 
1873,)  a  lot  of  100  tons  of  lich  ore  is  being  crushed,  which  will  probably 
finish  mill  operations  until  next  spring,  the  mill  not  being  in  condition 
for  convenient  working  during  tbe  winter  months.  The  ore  extracted 
during  the  winter  will  be  stored,  and  next  summer  there  ought  to  be  a 
sufficient  amount  on  hand  to  keep  the  mill  running  steadily. 

The  Idaho  lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  about  50  de- 
grees north.  The  crevice  averages  about  3  feet  in  width,  with  a  pay- 
streak  of  bluish  quartz  2  feet  wide.  There  has  been  more  work  done  on 
this  vein  than  on  any  other  in  the  camp.  It  consists  altogether  of  cross- 
cuts and  levels.  The  first  cross-cut,  120  feet  long,  intersects  the  lode  at  a 
depth  of  60  to  70  feet,  at  a  point  from  which  a  level  400  feet  in  length 
has  been  run,  and  the  ore  above  is  worked  out.  At  100  feet  below  this 
level  tbe  lode  has  l)eeu  opened  by  a  second  cross-cut  400  feet  long,  and 
another  level  has  been  ruu  200  teet  along  the  vein.  Above  this  the  ore 
has  been  stoped  out  to  an  average  height  of  25  feet,  the  remaining 
ground  between  the  two  levels  being  apparently  of  a  poorer  quality. 
The  lode  has  always  bonie  a  high  reputation,  and  has  yielded  large 
amounts  of  very  good  ore;  but  the  present  workings  are  in  poor  ground, 
and  it  will  require  some  development  before  the  mine  will  again  be  in 
condition  for  steady  production.  The  last  13^  tons  of  ore  worked  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  $97.50  per  ton. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  foregoing,  and  running  parallel  to  it,  is  the 
Yishnu  lode.  It  dips  considerably  north,  though  not  as  much  as  the 
Idaho.  On  the  surface  the  well-defined  crevice  is  4  feet  wide,  with  a 
pay-streak  of  10  inches,  which  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  ton. 
A  shaft  has  been  sunk  on  the  lode  80  feet  deep,  and  the  ore- vein  has  been 
found  to  widen  steadily,  until  it  was  2  feet  wide  in  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  At  a  depth  of  150  feet  below  the  surface,  reached  by  a  cross-cut 
tunnel  234  feet  in  length,  the  crevice  is  14  feet  wide  and  the  ore-vein 
about  4  feet,  consisting  of  decomposed  crevice-matter,  with  seams  of 
iron  P3  rites  and  gray  antimony  through  the  whole  mass.  The  ore  takeu 
from  the  lower  stopes  is  not  as  rich  as  that  obtained  from  the  shaft.  It 
averages  about  $60  per  ton.  This  fall  the  lode  has  been  leased  by  J. 
Ileeser  and  Frank  Strauss,  each  having  one-half,  and  paying,  i*es})ect- 
ively,  $1,500  and  $1,200  for  the  time  of  six  months.  By  many  this  lode 
is  considered  a  branch  of  the  Idaho,  but,  so  far,  the  fact  is  not  established. 
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The  Iowa  lode  runs  northeast  and  southwest,  and  dips  strongly  to 
the  north  on  the  surface,  but  less  strongly  at  some  depth.  The  do^'el- 
opmeut  consists  of  one  cross-cut  tunnel  IK)  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  winze  has  been  sunk  40  feet  deep,  and  another  cross-cut,  intended  to 
t^ap  the  lode  from  60  to  70  feet  deeper,  which  so  far  has  been  driven  190 
feet.    The  crevice  is  well  defined,  and  carries  some  good-looking  ore. 

The  Crown  Point  or  Bedrock  lode,  running  northeast  and  southwest, 
dips  north,  has  a  drift-tunnel  on  the  vein  160  feet  long,  which  shows  a 
crevice  from  4J  to  6  feet  wide,  with  a  pocket  of  ore  2  to  3  feet  wide. 

The  Golden  Star  lode  is  owned  and  worked  by  the  Valley  Gold-Mining 
Company,  which  has  recently  struck  the  lo<lo  by  a  cross-cut  .tunnel,  de- 
veloping" a  crevice  from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  with  a  good  body  of  ore.  Some 
of  it  has  been  treated  in  the  company's  mill;  results  unknown. 

A  few  miles  east  of  Rocky  Bar  are  the  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman  lodes,  owned  by  A.  &  J.  Pfeififer.  The  former  looks  very 
well  on  the  surface,  carrying  a  strong  body  of  very  rich  ore.  A  tunnel 
started  above  the  level  of  the  creek  and  intended  to  be  run  on  the  vein 
has  lost  the  crevice,  and  nothing  was  being  done  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Wolters's  visit.  It  is  now  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  work 
both  lodes  during  the  winter. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Rocky  Bar.  on  the  Bonaparte  Hill,  is  the  Bona- 
parte-lode,  owned  by  the  New  York  and  Ohio  Gold-Mining  Company. 
The  lode  is  well  defined  and  carries  a  strong  vein  of  ore,  which  assays 
very  well.  A  large  amount  was  mined  during  the  summer  and  treated 
in  the  company's  mill.  In  the  latter  part  of  October,  work  was  aban- 
doned because  the  bullion  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  ore  proved 
to  be  only  matte,  not  containing  enough  precious  metals  to  pay  the  ex- 
l)ress  charges.  As  such  a  thing  can  only  be  caused  by  ignorance  in  the 
milling  process,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  company's  superintend- 
ent WHS,  against  his  will  and  in  spite  of  his  own  statement  that  he  did 
not  understaxid  pan-amalgamation,  ordered  by  the  company  to  manage 
that  department.  It  seems  to  be  difticult  for  associations  of  eastern 
capitalists,  otherwise  sensible  business  men,  to  learn  that  iu  mining  and 
metallurgy,  as  o)uch  asin  bookkeeping,  banking,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures, some  one  concerned  in  the  management  must  understand  it  theo- 
retically and  practically.  The  effe<it  of  repeated  failures,  for  want  of 
observing  this  simple  principle,  is  not  merely  the  loss  which  those  incur 
who  have  deserved  and  invited  it,  but  greater  harm  to  the  country  than 
to  them.  The  fact  of  failure  will  always  become  known,  but  outsiders 
will  seldom  learn  anything  about  the  true  reasons;  and  thus  the  mines 
and  the  district  are  often  unjustly  disparaged,  and  their  development  in 
hindered  or  defeated. 

There  are  four  mills  in  Rocky  Bar,  three  run  by  steam  and  one  by 
water-power.  Two  of  the  mills,  that  of  the  Pittsburgh  Company  and 
the  Idaho  Mill,  are  about  worn  out  and  hardly  iu  a  fit  condition  to  be 
nsed  any  longer  to  advantage. 

The  Pittsburgh  Company  now  crushes  its  ore  in  the  old  Waddingham 
Mill,  which  contains  10  stamps  and  copper  tables,  no  pans  and  no  con- 
centrators. The  mill  of  the  Valley  Gold-Mining  Company  contains  one 
Dodge  crusher  with  a  pair  of  Cornish  rollers  and  two  large  stone  arras- 
tras.    Outside  of  these  mills  there  are  four  or  five  arrastras. 

Atlanta. — This  camp  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  due  east  from 
Rocky  Bar,  on  the  Middle  Boise  River.  Though  at  present  rather  dull, 
the  place  is  destined  to  become  prosperous  as  soon  as  the  price  of  wages 
and  materials  shall  be  somewhat  decreased  and  the  facilities  for  cheap 
tninsportation  improved. 
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The  best  known  and  perhaps  the  most  valaable  lode  of  the  district  is 
the  Atlanta,  ^o  work  has  been  done  on  it  since  my  last  report,  nntU 
this  fall,  when  a  lot  of  30  to  40  tons  of  ore  was  taken  out  and  worked  at 
the  mill,  paying  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  ton. .  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Wolters's 
visit  the  mine  was  in  very  bad  condition,  there  being  no  reserves  worth 
speaking  of,  and  it  will  require  considerable  development  to  put  it  in 
good  working-order  for  steady  production.  It  has  been  bonded  for  the 
last  three  or  font  years  to  parties  who  have  been  endeavoring  to  dispose 
of  it  in  the  English  market.  The  price  asked  is  said  to  be  large.  On 
account  of  the  expected  sale  of  the  property  the  proprietors^  probably 
have  not  cared  to  expend  any  money  in  opening  new  ground.  Operations 
have  been  confined  to  robbing  the  lode  of  all  the  good  ore  in  sight;  and 
owing  to  this  system  of  mining,  the  mine  is  now  in  such  a  shape  that  a 
stranger,  unacquainted  with  its  early  history  and  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  its  ore,  would  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  high  estimate  of 
its  value  put  forward  by  its  owners. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gulch,  about  half  way  between  the  Atlanta 
and  the  town,  is  the  Leonora  lode.  A  crosscut  tunnel  has  struck  the 
lode,  and  shows  a  crevice  6  to  8  feet  wide,  with  a  pay-streak  of  3  feet. 
During  this  season  the  mine  has  not  been  worked. 

The  Stanley  lode  has  been  worked  a  little  this  summer,  and  some  40 
or  50  tons  of  ore  have  been  mined,  which  yielded  moderately  in  the  mill. 
The  ore  was  obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  surface,  the  crevice 
having  been  lost  in  the  adit  started  above  the  level  of  the  creek.  Sev- 
eral samples  of  ore  from  this  mine  were  assayed,  and  seem  to  indicate  an 
average  value  of  $50  to  $G0  per  ton  for  the  whole. 

The  Tehama  lode,  discovered  last  spring,  was  being  developed  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wolters's  visit,  by  a  shaft  which  showed  a  large,  well-defined 
crevice  8  feet  wide,  with  a  strong  body  of  good-looking  silver-ore  in  it. 
Since  then  some  ore  has  been  tested  in  the  mill,  with  very  satisfactory 
results. 

Bight  in  the  gulch  a  new  lode  was  discovered  this  summer,  which 
carried  about  one  foot  of  exceedingly  rich-looking  ore,  ruby  and  native 
silver  being  visible  in  a  good  many  pieces.  The  lode  has  been  leased 
by  Messrs.  Lantis  Bros.,  Nelson  Davis,  and  others,  with  the  privilege  of 
buying  it  for  a  stipulated  amount  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

On  both  sides  of  the  gulch,  as  well  as  on  the  summit  and  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  toward  Yuba  Greek,  there  are  numerous  other  lodes,  most 
of  which  look  very  promising,  but  lack  sufficient  development  to  justify 
an  opinion  on  their  value. 

There  are  three  mills  in  the  camp,  each  containing  10  stamps.  The 
Greenback  Mill,  situated  on  the  river,  is  driven  by  water-power,  and 
contains  two  of  Wheeler  &  BandalPs  excelsior  pans.  It  is  not  used 
now.  The  Monarch  Company,  owning  the  larger  portion  of  the  Atlanta 
lode,  has  also  a  water  power  mill  with  8  Yaruey  pans.  The  third  mill 
is  owned  by  the  Oold-Mining  Company  of  Yuba.  It  contains  six  Varney 
pans  and  an  18-horse-power  steam-engine.  The  latter  does  not,  how- 
ever, meet  the  wants  of  the  mill ;  and  it  is  the  intention  to  take  a  larger 
engine  and  l)oiler  over  to  Atlanta  from  the  plant  of  a  20-stamp  mill 
owned  by  the  company  on  the  Yuba  Biver,  which  has  never  been 
put  up* 

Atlanta  district  enjoys  many  natural  advantages.  The  mountains  are 
steep,  and  the  lodes  mostly  cross  them,  so  that  mining  operations  can 
be  pursued  by  tunnels  on  the  veins,  gaining  depth  rapidly.  They  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  timber,  and  the  valleys  with  si)lendid 
grass.    South  Boise  and  Yuba  Bivers  furnish  ample  water-power  for 
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many  mills,  and  bot  Bpringa  in  Atlanta  keep  the  Sonth  Boise  near  the 
town  from  freezing  during  the  winter.  These  advantages  are,  however, 
to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  the  isolated  situation  of  the  place 
and  the  roughness  of  the  country,  which  so  far  has  prevented  the  build- 
ing of  even  a  good  wagon-road  of  easy  grade.  The  present  road  follows 
the  ridges,  and  is  generally  in  a  very  bad  condition.  If  ever  a  railroad 
should  be  built  from  Ogden,  or  some  other  place  in  that  vicinity,  to  the 
Columbia  River,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  run  through  Big  Camas 
Prairie;  in  which  case  Atlanta  would  be  only  iifty-five  miles  and  Bocky 
Bar  thirty-five  miles  from  the  road.  Connecting  the  ranges  by  good 
wagon-roads  or  a  branch  narrow-gauge  road  with  the  main  line,  would 
soon  ])ut  them  in  flourishing  condition,  and  materially  swell  the  bullion- 
product  of  the  Territory. 

Bed  Warrior  district — This  district  is  two  miles  from  Bocky  Bar,  in 
a  westerly  direction.  The  only  well-developed  mine  is  the  Wide  West, 
owned  by  McNally  &  Thomas.  Its  course  is  northeast  and  southwest; 
dip  small  and  variable.  Ci-evice  between  4  and  5  feet  wide,  with  a  pay- 
streak  of  from  six  to  thirty  inches.  The  discovery  is  nearly  on  top  of 
the  hill,  and  was  made  on  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Vein,  which 
meet  about  40  feet  lower  down.  Below  the  junction  a  cross-cut  tunnel 
was  driven  100  feet,  wh^n  it  struck  the  vein  50  feet  below  the  surface. 
A  level  300  feet  long  was  run  from  here  on  the  vein.  A  second  cross- 
cut, 250  feet  long,  opened  t;he  lode  GO  feet  below  the  first  one' and  was 
extended  350  feet  on  the  vein ;  and  a  third,  200  feet  long,  gained  87 
leet  more  depth,  and  was  also  continued  in  a  drift  350  feet  on  the  vein. 
From  this  level  a  winze  has  been  sunk  18  feet  deep.  Mr.  Wolters  found 
work  in  progress  on  the  right  branch  of  the  lode  near  the  surface,  where 
a  twelve  inch  vein  of  very  good  ore  could  be  observed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  open  cut.  This  ore  yielded  as  high  as  $75  per  ton 
in  the  mill.  Between  the  first  level  and  the  surface  there  are  about 
three  hundred  tons  of  similar  ore  left ;  between  the  first  and  second 
levels  the  ground  is  all  stoped  out;  but  there  remains  a  large  piece  of 
ground  between  the  second  and  third  levels  where  the  stopes  are  only 
60  feet  long  and  40  feet  high.  This  ore,  though  not  nearly  as  rich  as 
that  in  the  open  cut,  contains  enough  gold  to  yield  a  moderate  profit 
above  all  mining  and  milling  expenses.  In  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  a 
solid  vein  of  pay-quartz  2  feet  wide.  After  Mr.  Wolters's  visit,  the 
shaft  was  sunk  a  little  deeper ;  and  the  vein  is  reported  to  have  nearly 
doubled  in  width  and  to  yield  ore  equal  in  quality  to  any  ever  obtained 
from  the  mine.  By  starting  another  cross-cut  tunnel  above  the  level  of 
the  creek  the  mine  can  be  opened  and  drained  for  150  feet  to  200  feet 
below  the  third  level,  and  the  tunnel  can,  by  means  of  a  short  tramway,  be 
directly  connected  with  the  mill.  The  present  cost  of  hauling  ($1  per  ton) 
t^ould  thus  be  avoided;  the  mine  would  be  drained  without  au^^  expense 
whatever,  and  an  immense  body  of  ore  would  be  made  available.  But 
the  present  owners  cannot  afford  such  an  outlay  for  dead  work. 

The  company  owns  a  mill,  which  stands  in  the  gulch  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  mine.  It  contains  ten  stamps  of  050  pounds  weight 
each,  making  seventy  drops  per  minute,  of  ten  to  eleven  inches,  capacity 
fifteen  to  sixteen  tons  per  diem.  The  gold  is  caught  'on  plates  in  the 
battery  and  on  copper  tables.  The  tailings  are  collected  in  a  large 
reservoir  just  below  the  mill,  and  saved  for  future  concentration  and 
treatment.  The  mill  is  small  but  substantially  built,  kept  in  good  order 
and  more  than  sufficient  for  all  present  ue(;essities.  During  the  last 
two  years  it  has  yielded  $120,000,  nearly  all  from  ore  out  of  the  com- 
pany's mine.    A  concentrator  and  pan  for  workiDg  tailings  can  be  put 
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up  in  the  mill  withont  enlarging  the  building,  and  would  save  the  cost 
of  briuging  the  tailings/out  of  the  reservoir  back  into  the  mill.  The 
power  is  furnished  by  a  fifteen-horsepower  steam-engine. 

The  following  figures,  which  Mr.  McNally  kindly  furnished  from  the 
company's  books,  show  that  the  value  of  the  ore  has  always  varied  very 
much : 


Tield. 


No.  of 
tons. 

120 $2,639  26 

335 6,247  49 

162 3,308  43 

120 2,030  33 

142 2,000.00 

140 3,500  00 

115 5,312  00 

113 1,728  00 

150 3,677  00 


Tield. 


No.  of 
tons. 

165 $5,502  00 

VO..... 2,037  00 

213 3,865  75 

260 3,899  00 

228 3,153  50 

28 1,491  00 

20 .;...  1,200  00 

22 1,795  50 

12 2,534  00 


Making  a  total  of  2,305  tons,  yielding  $54,830.26,  or  at  the  rate  of  $23.79 
per  ton. 

A  few  hundred  yards  west  is  the  Avalanche  lode,  running  parallel  to 
the  Wide  West.  The  crevice  is  from  4  to  5  feet  wide,  with  a  strong 
body  of  rich  bluish  quartz,  averaging  over  a  foot  in  width.  The  dip  is 
.very  slight.  The  mine  is  owned  by  John  Thomas,  E.  E.  Clough,  and 
Edward  Phillips,  who  have  been  workinsr  it  steadily  through  the  sea- 
son, ever  since  the  lode  was  discovered.  They  had  fifty-nine  tons  of  ore 
worked  in  the  Wide  West  Mill,  the  first  lot,  of  ten  tons,  yielding  $703, 
the  last,  of  forty-nine  tons,  about  $4,500.  Work  will  be  continued 
through  the  winter. 

Outside  of  these  lodes  there  are  many  others  which  have  been  lying 
idle  and  are  mostly  not  developed  or  not  in  condition  for  examination. 
Nearly  all  of  them  have  well-defined  crevices,  with  strong  bodies  of  ore 
similar  to  that  of  the  Wide  West,  and  probably  of  about  the  same  av- 
erage value.  Wakefield  &  Son  have  recently  commenced  work  on  the 
Tenino,  and  John  Tonkin  on  the  Hardup,  both  very  promising  veins. 

Mr.  O.  Jacobs,  of  Boise  City,  owns  several  lodes  here.  One  of  them, 
the  Victor,  is  somewhat  developed,  and  a  very  strong  vein  ;  the  shaft, 
however,  which  I  believe  is  80  feet  deep,  was  full  of  water  last  summer, 
and  thus  no  data  can  be  given.  Mr.  Jacobs  also  owns  a  very  line  and 
substiintially  built  20-stamp  mill,  with  an  excellent  fifty-horsepower 
engine. 

The  principal  placer-mines  of  the  district  are  on  the  Middle  Boise 
River  and  on  Hardscrabble  Creek.  The  latter  are  owned  by  Messrs.  A. 
&  J.  Pfeififer,  of  Eocky  Bar,  and  yielded  about  $15,000  to  them  last 
season. 

The  whole  production  of  the  county  is  probably  from  $100,000  to 
$125,000,  of  which  about  one-third  came  from  quartz  lodes.  For  the 
next  year,  the  amount  will  probably  be  much  larger;  a^s  some  of  the 
best  lodes,  but  little  worked  last  year,  are  now  turning  out  large  amounts 
of  bullion.  During  the  five  mouths  from  July  1, 1873,  to  November  30, 
the  United  States  assay-office  at  Boise  City  received  over  $50,000 
from  Rocky  Bar,  while  the  amount  furnished  during  the  whole  year 
ending  June  30,  1873,  was  only  $35,000. 

This  summer  a  new  mining  district  was  located  on  Wood  River,  wiiere 
a  number  of  silver  and  gold  bearing  galena  veins  have  been  discovered, 
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whicb,  to  jadgo  from  the  character  of  the  ore,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  South  MoQUtain  and  Owyhee.  Three  samples  assayed  by  Mr.  Wol- 
ters  gave  the  foUowiug  results: 

I.  II.  III. 

Gold $76.40  84.13  $32.04 

Silver 100. 40  101.  70  84. 94  ' 

fiead 65  per  cent.  GO  per  cent  61  per  cent. 

The  ore  was  coarse  galena  with  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide 
of  iron,  and  very  pure.  Tlie  lodes  are  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Rocky 
Bar  and  about  as  far  nort)i  from  Fort  Hall.  The  old  overland  road 
passes  within  a  short  distance  of  them. 

BOISE  COUNTY. 

■  Banner  district — Nothing  has  been  done  here  since  my  last  report  in 
the  different  mines ;  but  there  will  probably  be  great  activity  next  sea- 
son, and  tl)e  Banner  and  Wolverine  lodes  will  also  be  worked  during 
the  winter.  G.  W.  Crafts,  the  principal  owner  in  these  two  lodes,  moved 
his  mill  from  near  Idaho  Citv  over  to  Banner  in  September,  and  will 
take  out  as  much  ore  as  possible  to  have  a  good  supply  on  hand  when 
the  mill  is  finished.  The  mill  contains  20  stamps  and  a  very  good  new 
engine.  Boasting  furnaces  and  pans  will  be  put  up  next  spiing ;  and 
the  owner  expects  to  keep  it  running  steadily  to  full  capacity.  In  this, 
however,  he  may  find  himself  disappointed.  There  are  certainly  a  great 
many  lodes  discovered  in  the  district,  but  the  work  done  on  most  of  them 
does  not  amount  to  much,  and  a  developed  mine  does  not  exist  there  at 
all.  The  Banner  and  Wolverine,  the  two  best  lodes  of  the  camp,  are 
both  well-defined  veins,  carrying  large  bodies  of  tolerably  good,  and 
small  amounts  of  very  rich  ore;  but  neither  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to 
furnish  a  large  and  regular  supply,  nor  is  there  any  possibility  of  devel- 
oping them  so  far  during  the  winter  that  they  can  supply  even  half  the 
capacity  of  the  mill.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  erection  of 
the  mill  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  mining  in  that  camp,  i^is  it  supplies 
miners  with  a  market  for  .their  ore  and  a  chance  to  test  the  value  of  their 
lodes.  This  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  the  district'  and  making 
it  a  prosperous  mining-camp;  Mr.  Crafts  is  certainly  entitled  to  consid- 
erable credit  for  his  enterprise,  though  his  profits  may  be  delayed. 

linear  Idaho  City  the  Keystone  lode  has  been  worke<l  for  a  short  time, 
but  after  running  a  considerable  qnantity  of  ore  and  finding  that  the  re- 
sulting bullion  did  not  pay  for  crushing,  work  was  abandoned.  It  is 
reported  that  i^o  sinking  was  done  on  a  good  vein  of  ore  which  appears 
in  the  mine,  and  that  failure  was  the  natural  result  of  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  make  wall-rock  pay. 

Quartzhurg, — In  this  district  the  Gold  Hill  Company  has  been  steadily 
at  work  during  the  whole  year.  The  lower  level  on  the  west  extension 
of  the  Gold  Hill  lode  has  been  extended  800  feet.  It  was  started  on  a  level 
-with  Granite  Creek,  runs  under  a  small  hill  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  at  the  time  of  inspection  the  heading  of  the  level  was  about 
28  or  30  feet  below  the  bed  of  another  creek  which  runs  at  the  foot  of 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  Since  then  it  has  been  continued  some  dis- 
tance into  the  next  mountain ;  the  ore  has  considerably  increased  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  prospects  of  the  mine  are  better  than  ever.  The  ground 
In  the  first  hill  is  nearly  exhausted,  all  the  stopes  being  now  near  the 
surface,  and  having  already  broken  through  in  some  places.  The  crev- 
ice through  the  different  stopes  was  from  2J  to  4  feet  wide,  the  ore  oc- 
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curring  in  seams  consisting  of  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  and  gray  antimony, 
and  mostly  containing  plenty  of  free  gold. 

In  the  old  Gold  Hill  several  stopes  were  worked  between  the  third  and 
fourth  levels,  and  the  heading  of  the  lowest  level  is  now  being  driven  in 
very  good  ore. 

The  east  extension  of  the  Gold  Hill  is  for  the  most  part  owned  by 
Eissler  &  Co.  They  have  run  a  cross-cut  tunnel  between  400  and  600 
feet  long,  intersected  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  about  180  feet,  and  raised 
a  shatt  from  the  tunnel  to  the  surface.  To  the  depth  of  60  feet  the  ore 
is  decomposed,  and  the  vein  considerably  broken  up.  At  that  point  it 
reverses  its  dip,  and  a  vein  of  solid  ore,  averaging  36  inches  in  width, 
extends  down  to  the  tunnel.  It  is  an  intiuiate  mixture  of  decomposed 
gangue-matter,  iron  pyrites,  and  antimony,  easily  mined  without  any 
blasting,  A  sample  taken  across  the  whole  width  of  the  pay-streak  as- 
sayed—  ' 

Per ton. 

Gold $77  52 

Silver v 11  90 

Total 89  48 

The  lode  is  not  worked  now,  because  the  owners  have  no  mill  to  treat 
their  ore.  Negotiations  have,  been  going  on  this  fall  to  raise  enough 
capital  to  buy  the  Keystone  Mill,  near  Idaho  City,  and  take  it  over  to 
the  lode,  and  further,  to  put  the  mine  in  good  shape  for  working  by 
ruuning  levels;  but  up  to  this  time  the  owners  have  not  received  any 
encouragement,  though  their  propositions  were  very  fair,  and  the  mine 
certainly  looks  promising. 

A  couple  of  hundred  feet  north  of  the  G^ld  Hill  is  the  Hawley  lode. 
It  is  claimed  b^'  Mootry  and  others  as  the  Lone  Star  lode,  and  a  lawsuit 
has  been  carried  on  for  several  years  to  determine  the  ownership.  At 
present  it  is  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  lode  is  worked  on  the 
surface,  and  near  it,  by  adits,  the  vein  lying  almost  flat.  A  cross-cut 
tunndl  has  been  run  quit«  a  distance,  to  intersect  the  lode  GO  to  65  feet 
below  the  upper  level,  and  a  winze  has  been  sunk  to  connect  the  two. 
Tlie  ore  is  decomposed  quartz,  with  free  gold,  and  very  rich;  and, 
though  in  absence  of  a  mill,  the  owners  merely  wash  their  ore. in  sluice- 
boxes,  and  lose,  of  course,  a  good  deal,  they  have  taken  out  consider- 
able money. 

The  Gold  Hill  Company's  mill  has  been  running  steadily  the  whole 
year,  crushing  daily  Irom  35  to  40  tons  of  ore.  The  concentrated 
sulphurets  have  been  worked  in  pans,  with  satisfactory  results.  Late 
in  the  season,  an  arrangement  was  effected  between  the  company  and  a 
party  from  San  Francisco,  according  to  which  the  former  agrees  to  fur- 
nish from  6,000  to  10,000  tons  of  sulphurets  and  10  horse-powers  from 
the  engine,  for  which  the  latter  will  pay  $6  per  ton. 

For  placer-mining  the  season  was  a  very  favorable  one  through  the 
whole  basin;  since,  owing  to  the  cool  weather  in  April  and  May,  the 
snow  melted  very  gradually  and  furnished  a  uniform  amount  of  water. 
The  assay-office  of  C.  W.  Moore  &  Co.  bought  and  assayed  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  gold;  and  as  almost  all  the  product  of  tiie  Boise 
Basin  finds  its  way  to  their  office,  that  amount  may  bo  considered  the 
total  x>roduction  of  the  x)lacers. 

IDAHO  COUNTY. 

Last  fall  and  winter  work  was  continued  on  the  Rescue  lode  by  G. 
Gambol,  and  some  rich  ore  was  obtained  ifi  sinking  the  shafts  from  the 
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lower  level  further  down.  This  spring  the  litigation  about  the  lode 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  plaintifi',  A.  Leland,  of  Lewiston,  and  since  then 
nothing  has  been  done,  as  the  large  amount  of  water  carried  by  the 
vein,  and  the  necessity  of  sinking  the  shaft  deeper,  to  open  the  mine, 
made  the  erection  of  good  substantial  hoisting-works  necessary.  The 
Ilescne  Gold  Mining  Company,  A.  Leland,  president,  was  then  formed, 
and  machinery  was  ordered  in  San  Francisco.  Unfortunately,  however, 
it  was  shipped  too  late  to  be  packed  over  to  Warrens,  winter  having 
already  set  in  when  it  arrived  at  Lewiston.  As  early  as  practicable  in 
the  spring  it  will  be  taken  over  and  work  will  be  resumed. 

The  Charity  lode  has  been  worked  steadily ;  but  the  results  are  not 
known. 

The  placer-mines  of  this  and  adjoining  counties  yielded  about'  $300,000. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OEEGOir. 

The  annals  of  mining  enterprise  in  the  State  of  Oregon  during  the 
past  year  have  been  uneventful.  Mr.  Valentine,  the  accomplished  su- 
l)erintendent  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  business,  estimates  the 
gold  product  of  the  State  at  $1,376,389,  a  sum  which  seems  to  me  a 
close  approximation.  On  the  same  authority,  Washington  Territory 
(from  which  I  have  no  returns)  has  produced  $209,395.  The  west- 
ern districts,  once  the  scene  of  a  busy  placer-mining  industry',  have  re- 
lapsed into  comparative  idleness,  though  the  ancient  diggings  are  still 
reworked  here  and  there  by  Chinese,  and  now  and  then  a  feeble  move  is 
made,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  great  success  of  hydraulic  workings 
in  California,  to  '*  bring  in  water."  The  middle  districts,  on  the  tribu- 
taries  of  the  John  Day  Kiver,  with  Canon  City  as  their  commercial  cen- 
ter, may  be  said  to  remain  about  in  statu  quo;  at  least,  my  correspond- 
ents report  neither  progress  nor  notewortby  decline.  The  principal  ac- 
tivity has  been  manifested  in  the  eastern  district,  and  particularly  in 
Baker  County.  I  am  indebted  for  the  latest  information  froin  that  sec- 
tion to  an  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  W.  Keynolds,  of  Baker  City. 

The  Virtue  mine,  on  the  Eockfellow  and  Union  lodes,  a  few  miles  from 
Baker  City,  has  been  repeatedly  described  in  former  reports.  The  fa- 
vorable opinion  which  I  expressed  after  a  personal  examination  of  this 
mine  in  1869  has  been  steadily  confirmed  by  later  developments.  It  is 
now  reported  to  be  looking  better  than  ever,  showing  a  large  vein  of 
good  quality  at  the  depth  of  600,  feet  below  the  top  of  the  first  shaft% 
The  width  of  the  vein  is  said  to  be  2J  feet,  and  the  yield  of  the  rock  $20 
to  $30  per  ton.  The  company  levied  an  assessment  of  75  cents  per 
share  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  new  mill  and  machinery  at  the  mine.  The  old  mill  was  at  Baker 
City.  The  new  mill  has  10  stamps,  with  self-feeding  arrangement  and 
steam-power.  The  mine  and  mill  are  reported  to  employ  about  twenty 
men.    The  present  superintendent  is  Mr.  D.  H.  Jackson. 

The  James  Gordon  is  a  promising  lode,  located  last  November  by  Mr. 
Eockfellow,  the  discoverer  of  the  Virtue,  about  seven  miles  north  of  the 
latter  mine.  At  the  outcrop  the  width  was  10  inches ;  at  the  depth  of 
35  feet  it  had  already  widened  to  3J  feet.  This  was  a  "  blind  ledge,'' 
and  its  discovery  reflects  credit'  upon  the  skill  of  the  x)rospector,  whose 
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name  and  profession  combined  have  earned  for  him  in  Eastern  Oregon 
the  sobriquet  of  **  Old  Rocky."  Messrs.  liockfellow,  Reynolds,  and  oth- 
ers, who  own  the  mine,  will  shortly  have  a  lot  of  50  tons  of  the  ore  tested 
at  the  Virtue  Mill.  Samples  sent  to  me  indicate  a  fine  quality  of  milling 
rock. 

The  Golden  Gat-e  is  a  vein  of  auriferous  quartz,  discovered  last  Au- 
gust in  the  hills  one  mile  southwest  of  Pocahontas,  and  owned  and 
worked  by  Messrs.  Bailey  &  Gray,  who  have  been  crushing  about  half 
a  ton  per  day  with  an  old-fashioned  arrastra.  The  vein  is  well  defined, 
-and  dips  about  46<^.  The  product  of  22  tons,  alleged  to  be  by  no  means 
the  lichest  rock,  averaged  $180  per  ton.        • 

In  Rye  Valley  district  two  new  ledges  of  rich  silver-ore  have  been 
reported,  discovered  last  fall  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Franz.  The  leading  quartz- 
mines  of  the  district  are  Green's  Discovery  and'the  Monumental,  both 
owned  .by  Mr.  Charles  Green,  who  reports  that  he  has  ore  enough  in 
sight  to  run  a  20-stamp  mill*  for  one  year.  Some  of  the  Green's  Discov- 
ery ore  was  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  sold  at  $250  per 
ton.    It  was  said  to  carry  $300  per  ton,  principally  in  silver. 

The  Connor  Greek  mines  are  doing  well.  Messrs.  Estabrook,  Palmer, 
and  others,  the  owners,  are  putting  up  new  machinery,  and  neport  au 
abundance  of  rich  rock. 

The  placer-mining  industry  at  Eldorado,  Mormon  Basin,  Aurelia, 
Malheur,  Clarksville,  and  Burnt  River  has  been  carried  forward  about 
as  it  was  in  1872,  and  with  tolerably  satisfactory  results.  Even  Auburn, 
one  of  the  longest- worked  districts,  and  perhaps  the  most  productive 
heretofore,  is  far  from  exhausted. 

The  placers  along  the  western  edge  of  Powder  River  Valley,  and  at 
Sparta  and  Gem,  have  done  about  as  well  as  last  year.  The  aggregate 
shipments  of  gold-dust  from  the  whole  county  have  somewhat  fallen  off, 
though  it  is  not  in  my  power,  from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  reports  of 
correspondents  from  the  different  districts,  to  determine  what  are  the 
precise  causes  of  the  decline.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  anticipation 
of  prosperous  activity  in  both  quartz  and  placer  mining  for  the  future. 
I  venture  to  prophesy,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
will  continue  to  be  relatively  depressing  upon  the  industry  of  this  part 
of  Oregon,  as  upon  all  other  mining  districts  lying  just  outside  of  the 
zone  of  easy  communication  with  the  road — that  is  to  say,  the  districts 
along  the  railroad  draw  off  labor  and  direct  capital  from  those  less  fa- 
vored in  this  respect.  But  the  undeniable  resources  of  Eastern  Oregon 
will  doubtless  exert  sufficient  attraction  to  overcome  this  disadvantage 
in  time.  Even  now  that  region  appears  to  enjoy  a  real  though  retarded 
progress.  Baker  City  is  improving  rapidly,  a  certain  sign  of  the  sub- 
stantial prosperity  of  the  country  which  supports  it. 

The  following  summary  of  the  mining  districts  of  Baker  County,  from 
the  Oregon  Directory  of  1873,  gives  a  good  notion  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  active  camps : 

Baker  CooDty,  with  its  ten  tbonsand  square  miles  of  territory,  is  the  wealthiest  gold- 
bearlDg  portion  of  the  State.  The  timt  gold  was  discovered  thrre  in  1881,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  confined  to  a  very  few,  bnt  that  magic  discovery  has  Inred  persons  there  so 
steadily  that  it  has  now  a  population  of  nearly  four  thousand,  and  property  valued  at 
over  half  a  mil  lion,  dollars — four  times  that  sum  would  be  more  exact.  The  mines  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  area  of  the  county,  and  all  pay  largely.  A  gentleman  who  is  well  in- 
formed on  such  matters  estimates  the  gold  productions  of  the  county  at  two  miUioa 
dollars  per  year,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  mines  and  ditches,  this  figure  would 
seem  rather  below  than  above  the  actual  sum.  The  mines  are  generally  placer,  but 
quartz  has  been  receiving  attention  of  late,  and  is  found  exceedingly  remunerative. 
The  principal  ledges  and  mines  encircle  Baker  City,  which  is  the  deposit  of  supplies, 
owing  to  its  central  locality.    Within  the  limits  of  this  city,  the  Virtue  Gold  Min* 
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log  Company  have  eatablisbed  a  lO-stamp  steam-mill,  for  crnshiDg  the  qnartz  taken 
from  their  celebrated  miue,  tbe  Rockfellow  and  Uuiou  lode,  seven  miles  distant.  This 
was  discovered  in  1863,  and  has  been  worked  ever  Hiucc;  tbe  ledge  is  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  and  has  been  entered  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  yet  it  pays  better  than  ever, 
yielding  $30  per  ton.  The  mine  and  mill  employ  about  twenty  men.  Twenty-tive 
miles  southeast  from  Baker  City  are  the  Burnt  River  mines,  which  employ  aboat 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  mining  season.  Tbe  camp  is  supplied  with  water 
fiom  Burnt  River,  and  with  edibles  by  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity,  who  raise  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  fruits,  and  cereals  in  abundance. 

Rye  Valley,  one  of  the  oldest  camps  in  the  county,  has  both  qnartz  and  placer  mines ; 
the  gold  is  of  a  coarse  quality,  and  valued  at  from  $12  to  $16  per  ounce.  The  placer 
mines  extend  over  a  large  area^  are  quite  deep,  employ  two  hundred  men  in  season,  pay^ 
from  $10  to  $100  per  diem,  and  are  worked  with  water  fron^  the  ditch  leading  to  Dixie 
Creek.  This  ditch  is  about  tive  tfliles  long,  and  has  a  capacity  of  GOO  iuches ;  enough  tu 
supply  all  demand.  The  quartz  is  very  rich  in  silver,  the  yield  sometimes  amount- 
ing to  $300  per  ton.    This  sum  was  derived  from  a  lode  called  Greenes  Discovery  Lode. 

Humboldt  Basin  is  a  town  and  mining  camp;  the  mines, which  embrace  placer  and 
quartz,  are  situated  in  what  seems  to  be  an  ancient  crater,  on  tbe  snmmit  of  Humboldt 
Mountain.  Large  nuggets  have  been  found  in  this  camp,  and  one  picked  up  in  1866 
was  valned  at  ^640.  All  the  gold  is  of  fine  quality  and  worth  from  $14  to  $18 
per  ounce.  The  mining  season  is  short — from  March  till  June — ^and  the  only  water 
convenient  is  that  produced  by  the  snow  melted  by  the  fcuu.  Were  water  abun- 
dant, these  mines  would  prove  very  rich,  as  they  yield  an  average  of  $20  per  diem, 
though  they  have  been  worked  since  1862;  they  give  employment  to  two  hundred 
men  including  Chinese.  A  quartz  lode  found  there  is  well  defined  and  prospects  well. 
The  miucs  are  supplied  from  Baker  City,  distant  thirty-five  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction.  Five  miles  southeast  of  this  camp  is  Amelia  City,  a  town  in  the  mid^t  of  a 
large  and  wealthy  mining  district.  There  are  about  thirty  gulches  in  this  district 
which  pay  from  $10  to  $.30  per  diem  to  the  hand.  Water  is  plculiful,  and  is  conducted 
to  the  mines  by  a  ditch,  which  is  four  miles  long  and  cost  about  $15,000. 

Shasta,  or  Willow  Creek  mines,  are  situated  in  the  southwest  portion  of  Mormon 
Basin,  and  yield  from  $5  to  $100  per  diem  to  the  hand;  they  are  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Alder  Creek  ditch,  which  is  forty  miles  long  and  cost  $50,000 ;  and  by 
the  great  canal  of  the  Malheur  and  Burnt  River  Consolidated  Ditch  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, which  has  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  capacity  of  two  thousand 
Hye  hundred  inches,  and  cosb  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Besides  these,  there  are 
two  smaller  ditches,  which  have  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  inches,  a  length  of  three 
miles,  and  cost  $8,000.  The  camp  has  two  towns,  El  Dorado  and  Malheur  City,  which 
have  a  population  in  the  season  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  each.  These  mines  are 
supplied  with  agriculturiU  productions  from  the  Willow  Creek  Valleyj  which  produces 
esculents  and  cereals. 

Bridgport,  a  small  town,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Chicago  Ditch  Company,  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  placer  country  which  extends  for  twenty  miles.  The  ditch  there  has  a 
capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  inches,  cost  $35,000,  and  supplies  one  hundred  gulches  in  its 
course  of  thirty-five  miles. 

Clark's  Creek  mines, four  miles  southeast  of  the  former,  were  discovered  in  1862,  and 
have  been  worked  since  by  from  two  to  five  hundred  men  each  season.  They  yield  from 
$10  to  $50  ptr  diem  to  the  man,  and  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  ditch  of  Virtue  and 
Buckland,  which  has  a  length  of  ten  miles,  a  capacity  of  400  inch^.  and  cost  $25,000. 

Winter's  diggings,  Gimletville,  and  other  camps,  extend  along  Burnt  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles  up  into  the  Blue  Mountains ;  the  mines  are  in  what  is  called 
the  gi'avel  vein,  and  jjay  well.  Nuggets  valued  at  from  $100  to  $500  are  found  quite 
often.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the  main  dependence  is  on  melted  snow ;  good  qnartz 
ledges  have  been  found  recently  in  Umpqua  Gulch. 

Deer  Creek  camp,  situated  on  Powder  River,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Baker 
City,  is  worked  principally  by  Chinese,  who  earn  about  $3  per  diem ;  water  is 
supplied  from  a  ditch  connecting  with  the  river.  Auburn  mining  district  was  dis- 
covered in  1862,  and  for  three  years  subsequently  employed  a  population  of  from  four 
to  six  hundred ;  it  has  yielded  several  million  dollars  and  is  still  paying  well.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Auburn  Canal,  which  has  a  capacity  of  2,000  inches,  a 
length  of  thirty  miles,  and  cost  $230,000.  The  Oro  Fino  lo<le  in  this  camp  prospects 
very  largely ;  a  tunnel  400  feet  long  has  already  been  worked,  and  the  more  prog- 
ress made  the  better  does  it  yield. 

Stiles's  Gulch,  five  miles  from  the  preceding,  produces  coarse  gold,  some  of  the  nug- 
gets being  valued  at  $100  to  $1,000.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  it  is  but  little 
worked. 

Grifiin's  Gulch,  eight  miles  west  from  Baker  City^is  the  place  where  gold  was  first 
discovered  in  the  county,  in  the  autumn  of  1861.  It  has  yielded  largely,  but  it  employs 
onlv  thirty  persons.  Washington,  Rean,  and  other  gulches  have  been  mined  since  18G7, 
and  are  yet  worked  to  advantage  by  tvvo  hundred  persons.    A  tine  quartz  lode  on 
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ReanGnlch  yieMsfSO  per  ton;  it  is  crashed  at  tho  Virtae  mine  at  Baker  City.  The 
former  gulch  is  owned  by  Chinese,  who  earn  an  average  of  f5  per  day.  Balnion  Creok 
mines  yie]d  from  $5  to  $20  per  diem  to  the  hand  ;  the  quartz  ledges  there  have  boon 
worked  a  little.    Water  is  supplied  by  three  ditches,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $.5,000. 

Rock  Creek  mines,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  .town  of  Pocahontas,  which  are  exten- 
sive and  promise  to  be  lasting,  yield  from  $10  to  $50  per  diem  to  tbc  band  during 
the  mining  season;  water  is  supplied  by  tho  Rock  Creek  ditch,  which  hod  a  length 
of  six  mihis,  a  capacity  of  500  incbes,  and  cost  $10,000.  Good  paying  mines  have 
been  discovered  recently  on  Conner  Cre«!k,  forty  miles  southeast  of  Baker  City, 
near  Snake  River.  A  quartz  lode — the  Eddleman — is  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
State;  it  is  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  well  defined,  with  ^ood  casings.  A  10- 
Btamp  mill  has  been  erected  there,  and  all  r«^ ports  attest  the  richness  of  the  rock. 
This  region  promises  to  be  ono  of  the  best  mining  camps  in  the  State  when  it  is 
prospected.  There  are  only  a  few  persons  in  the  district  at  present,  and  thoy  d*nbt 
care  to  hunt  qnartz,  as  long  as  placer  mines  can  be  found.  A  large  area  of  country 
has  not  been  prospected  in  the  least,  as  the' old  mines  are  still  paying  well.  Fn^m 
all  information  that  can  be  gathered,  Baker  Connty  has  only  commenced  to  develop 
its  rich  mineral  treasures,  for  though  over  one-third  of  the  population  is  now  engaged 
in  mining,  it  may  be  safely  estimated  tbat  twice  or  thrice  the  uumber  could  pursue 
it  with  profit.  There  is  more  enterprise  manifested  in  the  county  than  in  any  equal 
area  on  the  coast,  which  is  apparent  irom  the  fact  that  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of 
ditches,  having  a  capacity  of  7,850  inches,  and  costing  about  $64ti,000,  have  been  bnilt 
there,  and  that  more  are  being  constructed  as  rapidly  as  they  are  required. 

Grain  of  all  kinds  is  low  this  winter.  There  is,  however,  market  for  all  that  is  pro- 
duced. 

Tho  climate  is  very  healthy.  There  are  no  chills  here.  Rhenmatism  and  bilious 
fever  are  the  most  prevalent  diseases,  we  believe.  There  is  an  abundance  of  good 
timber  (pine  and  fir)  in  this  country.  There  is  also  plenty  of  good  stone.  Lumber 
is  woi*th  from  $14  to  $18.  Good  water  is  obtained  by  digging  from  8  to  14  feet.  The 
society  is  as  good  as  most  of  frontier  countries.  There  are  churches,  and  our  school 
advantages  cannot  be  excelled.  Mechanics  got  from  $3  to  $5  per  day*  Labor  is  $40  to 
$50  per  month,  gold  coin.  There  are  slack  times  now,  but  there  is  generally  a  plenty 
of  work  to  do.  The  country  is  improving  very  fast.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  live 
here  than  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Cattle  are  very  cheap,  and  horses  are  lower  in  price  than  they  have  been  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  valley.  Ponies  sell  at  from  $6  to  $30.  American  horses  at  from 
$70  to  $125.  It  would  cost  from  $250  to  $500  to  get  a  team.  Wagons  are  higher  than 
east  of  the  mountains. 

It  costs  from  Omaha  to  Baker  City,  via  Kelton,  Utah,  first-class,  $1.'>0 ;  and  second- 
class,  $110.  Purchase  a  through  ticket.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  ship  anything 
except  bedding,  clothing,  &c. 


CHAPTER   V. 

UTAH. 

In  tho  mining  industry  of  this  Territory  great  energy  was  everywhere 
displityed  up  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  finandal  panic  in  the  East. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  a  great  many '  of  the 
largest  mining  companies  of  Utah,  and  nearly  all  the  smelting-works, 
either  stopped  operations  entirely  or  prosecuted  them  on  a  very  limited 
scale. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  daring  the  panic  most  of  the  English  com* 
panics  were  in  the  worst  straits,  and  even  the  Flagstatf,  which  has  been 
heretofore  considered  the  company  resting  on  the  most  solid  founda- 
tions, came  into  serious  financial  difficulties. 

Smaller  mining  enterprises,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  part- 
ners are  themselves  working  miners  or  citizens  of  Utah,  did  not  suffer 
as  much  as  the  large  stock-companies,  though  they  too  were  much  em- 
barrassed for  a  time  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  selling  ores  to 
smelting-works. 

As  to  the  latter^  I  have  to  notice  the  erection  dni^ing  the  forepart  of 


I 
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the  year  of  a  number  of  new  works,  most  of  which  are  of  large  capacity, 
iand  the  enlargement  of  some  of  the  older  works.  Among  the  former 
are  the  Chicago  Works  at  Eash  Lake,  the  Shaunty  Springs  Works  in 
Star  district,  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis  Copper  Works  in  Tiutic,  and 
the  Galena,  Sheridan  Springs,  Last  Chance,>nd  Mountain  Chief  Works, 
near  Sandy  Station,  on  the  Utah  Southern  Railroad.  Among  the  latter 
I  mention  the  American  Works,  (formerly  Robbins's,)  enlarged  to  three 
times  the  former  capacity,  and  the  Wahsatch  Works  at  Big  Cotton- 
wood. Most  of  those  smelting-works  situated  near  the  Utah  Southern 
Railroad  have  been  in  operation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
thfl^  quaiters  of  the  year,  smelting,  some  of  them,  Bingham  ores  alone, 
and  others  Bingham  ores  mixed  with  higher  grade  ores  from  Little  and 
Big  Cottonwood  and  other  district-s.  The  result  is  a  largely-increased 
product  of  base  bullion  during  1873,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  my 
statement .  given  below  with  the  one  contained  in  my  last  report.  As 
to  the  financial  success  of  the  smelting-works,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
very  few  indeed  have  been  profitable,  as  was  shown  by  the  many  at- 
tachments on  account  of  debt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  this  time  was  an  extremely  unfavorable 
one  for  any  business  throughout  the  country.  It  is,  moreover,  only  too 
true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Utah  works  are  managed  without  tech- 
nical ability,  and  that  fortunes  are  there  lost  in  slags,  dust,  and  matte 
which  might  easily  be  saved.  The  Germania  refining  and  separating 
works  form,  in  this  respect,  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
They  have  been  steadily  at  work  and  are  a  technical  as  well  as  a  finan- 
cial success.  These  works  are  among  the  very  few  in  this  country 
where  a  lead  fit  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  produced.  The 
works  treated  during  1873: 
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A  great  deal  of  prospecting  has  been  carried  on  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  several  new  districts  have  been  organized.  With 
the  exception  of  the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
Mono  mine  at  Dry  Canon,  Ophir  district,  there  have  been,  however,  no 
new  developments  of  great  importance. 

The  iron  and  coal  region  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Utah  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  during  the  year,  and  a  strong  eastern  company 
is  at  work  there  erecting  furnaces  for  the  production  of  pig-iron,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  work  when  the  railroad,  which  is  slowly  but 
steadily  extended  southward,  reaches  the  fields. 

In  the  direction  of  dressing-works,  which  are  so  essential  for  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Utah  ores,  an  advance,  which  I  hope  will  be  permanent, 
has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  wet  dressing  machinery  in  Bingham 
Oafion  by  the  Utah  Silver-Mining  Company,  and  of  a  Krom  con- 
centrating-works  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Neither  establishment  was  entirely 
finished  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  both  were  very  near  completion. 
The  Emma  Company,  in  Little  Cottonwood,  has  built  small  dressing- 
works  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the  large  amount  of  third-class 
ore  on  its  dumps.  These  works  have  produced  between  600  and  1,000 
tons  of  high-grade  concentrates }  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  any 
correct  data  in  regard  to  the  costs  or  metallurgical  losses  of  the  under- 
taking, the  management  of  the  Emma  mine  having  refused  all  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  mining  or  other  works  of  the  company.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  with  the  class  of  Utah  ore  repre- 
sented by  the  Emma,  dressing  will  be  financially  or  even  technically 
successful. 

The  following  statement  of  the  product  of  Utah  for  1873  in  gold,  sil* 
ver,  lead,  and  copper  has  been  compiled  with  care  from  the  best  attain- 
able authority, 

GOLD. 

From  placers,  (express  shipments  plus  20 
per  cent,  in  private  hands) (32, 616  00 

Extracted  at  Germania  Works  from  Utah 
bullion,  1,100  ounces 19,800  00 

Totalgold ^ $62,42600 

SILYEB. 

Produced  by  stamp-mills,  169,486  ounces, 

at  $1.18 $199, 993  48 

Extracted  from  Utah  base  bullion,  360,180 

ounces 425, 012  40 

Contained  in  bullion  shipped,  (8,032  tons)  1, 807, 200  00 

Contained  in  ores  shipped,  (12,384  tons) .  1, 424, 160  00 

Contained  in  bullion  on  hand,  (500  tons) .  122, 500  00 

3, 978, 865  88 

Less  amount  in  1,666}  tons  on  hand  Jan- 
uary 1 263, 091  00 


Total  silver 3,725,774  88 

17  M 
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LEAD. 

Prodnced  at  Germania  Works  from  Utah 
buliioD,  2,430  tous,  at  5  ceuts  per  poand     $243, 000  00 

Contained  in  bullion  shipped,  8,032  tons, 
at  4  cents  per  ponnd 642, 560  00 

Contained  in  lead-ores  shipped,  30  per 
cent,  of  11,075  tons,  at  2^  cents  per  , 
pound 166, 125  00 

Contained  in  bullion  on  band,  500  tons, 
at  4  cents  per  pound 40, 000  00 

1,091,685  00 
Less  amount  on  band  Janaary  1, 1,666^ 
tons,  at  4  cents  per  pound 133, 320  00 

Total  lead 958,365  00 

OOPPEB. 

In  1,309  tons  of  ore  shipped,  24.6  per 
cent.,  at  $52.74 $69, 036  66 

In  126  tons  of  black  copper,  90  per  cent., 
at  $223  per  ton 28, 098  00 

Total  copper 97, 134  66 

Total  product  of  metals 4, 833,  700  54 

Product  of  gold  and  silver $3, 778, 200  88 

BemarJcs  on  the  above  statement, — The  amount  of  gold  product  is  less 
than  the  estimates  of  Messrs.  Valentine,  Fabian,  and  others,  who  im- 
properly include  in  the  product  of  the  Territory  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  gold  extracted  at  the  Germania  Works  from  base  bullion  purchased 
for  those  works  in  Nevada,  principally  at  Eureka.  The  silver  and  lead 
of  this  Nevada  bullion  have  also  been  heretofore  erroneously  added  to 
the  Utah  production.  The  Germania  Works  treated  during  the  year 
1,670  tons  of  Nevada  bullion,  extracting  200,400  ounces  silver  and  5,610 
ounces  gold. 

The  value  of  Utah  base  bullion  shipped  is  estimated  at  $225  per  ton. 
Mr.  Fabian  estimates  it  at  $250,  which  I  consider  too  high,  because  the 
amount  of  low-grade  ores  treated  (containing  considerable  lead,  and 
hence  producing  low-grade  bullion)  was  proportionally  large  during 
1873.  The  Winnemuck  and  the  Flagstaff  (and  the  Davenport  for  part 
of  the  year)  were  the  only  works  producing  high-grade  bullion  in.  large 
quantities.  The  numerous  works  along  the  Utah  bouthern  Eailroad 
smelted  chiefly  Bingham  Canon  lead-ores,  producing  bullion,  a  great 
deal  of  which  did  not  contain  more  than  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver.  The 
value  of  $225,  estimated  by  me  as  the  general  average,  includes  gold 
and  silver.  Judging  from  the  operations  of  the  Germania  Works,  (2,430 
tons  of  Utah  bullion  treated ;  silver,  360,180  ounces;  gold,  1,100  ounces,) 
tke  value  in  gold  may  be  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  in  silver. 

The  value  in  gold  and  silver  (mainly  silver)  of  the  ores  shipped  is 
estimated  at  $115  per  ton,  for  the  reason  that  of  the  12,384  tons  shipped, 
964  tons  from  tlie  Mono  mine  yielded  about  $442,000,  or  an  average'  of 
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$458  per  ton;  at  least  600  tons  of  Emma  dressed  dre  were  worth  $500: 
1,309  tons  of  copper-ore  carried,  at  a  low  estimate,  $20  per  ton  in  gold 
and  silver;  and  126  tons  of  black  copper,  about  $80  per  ton.  This 
leaves  9,388  tons  of  unknown  value,  which  can  safely,  however,  be 
assumed  to  have  contained  over  45  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  since  it 
would  scarcely  pay  to  ship  it  on  a  lower  basis.  The  average  for  all 
shipments,  thus  obtained,  i6  $115  per  ton. 

The  bullion  on  hand  and  in  transit  is  estimated  at  500  tons,  against 
1,666}  tons  at  the  end  of  1872.  In  that  year  the  Germania  Refining 
Works  alone  had  on  hand  over  800  tons.  The  value  of  the  stock  on 
hand  having  been  included  in  the  last  report  as  part  of  the  product  of 
1872,  at  a  reduced  lead-value,  to  allow  for  the  expense  of  refining,  is 
now  subtracted ;  while  the  estimated  amount  now  on  band  is  added. 
The  silver  contents  are  taken  for  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
average  for  the  year. 

In  reckoning  the  values  of  lead,  the  refined  metal  is  taken  at  5  cents; 
the  metal  in  base  bullion  ingots,  or  pigs,  at  4  cents,  and  the  metal  in 
ores  at  2}  cents  per  pound. 

The  values  of  copper  have  been  calculated  at  the  prices  paid  in  Salt 
Lake  upon  the  assay.  These  were, 'for  24.6  per  cent,  ores,  $59.60  per 
ton,  currency ;  for  90  per  cent,  black  copper,  $252  per  ton,  currency.  I 
havei  calculated  the  prices  in  gold  at  113,  thus  reducing  the  values  to 
coin,  in  harmony, with  the  remainder  of  the  statement  of  metallic  pro- 
duct. 

Little  Cottonwood  distriet-^A^  heretofore,  this  district  has  mainfained 
its  reputation  for  the  production  of  tBe  highest  grade  of  smelting  ores 
in  large  quantities.  A  greater  number  of  mines  contributed  to  the 
shipments  during  1873,  than  in  any  previous  year.  But  the  Emma, 
once  known  as  the  largest  and  richest  deposit  in  the  district,  has  fallen 
off  in  production  very  much,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  most  active 
explorations  in  depth  on  this  property  had  failed  to  develop  another 
ore- body  of  magnitude.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  far  into  the 
summer,  the  lower  works  of  the  Emma  were  much  troubled  with  water, 
the  pumps  then  in  the  mine  not  being  of  sufficient  size  to  keep  the  water 
down.  This,  I  am  informed,  was  afterward  remedied.  The  upper  ore- 
bodies  being  very  nearly  worked  out,  explorations  were  carried  on  in 
depth,  as  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  water  permitted  it.  During  all 
this  time  the  most  contradictory  reports  in  regard  to  the  mine  were 
afloat;  and  this  state  of  affairs  was  especially  promoted  by  the  circum- 
stance that  no  visitor  was  allowed  to  enter  the  mine  under  any  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  common  report  was  that  a  very 
large  and  extremely  rich  body  of  ore  had  been  struck  in  the  bottom  of 
the  main  shaft,  which  was  said  to  have  passed  through  the  limestone 
and  found  a  wide  *'  vein"  of  galena,  very  rich  in  silver,  in  the  underlying 
granite,  500  feet  from  the  suiiace.  This  rumor  obtained  much  credence 
in  Utah,  as  well  as  in  London.  But  finally,  in  the  first  week  of  Febru* 
ary,  1874,  a  circular  from  the  directors  of  the  company  denied  the  truth 
of  the  report;  and  it  is  now  said  that  the  alleged  granite  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  is  only  brecciated  limestone,  and  that  the  Emma  mine  is  at 
this  time  without  any  considerable  reserves,  though  it  still  produces 
from  sixty  to  seventy-five  tons  of  rich  ore  per  week.  During  the  year 
the  second-class  ore  from  the  dumps  of  the  mine  has  been  concentrated 
by  means  of  jiggers,  an  ore  assaying  $1,000  and  upward  per  ton  being 
reported  as  the  product  from  this  operation.  The  number  of  tons  of 
concentrated  ore  produced  from  the  dumps,  I  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain, nor  the  value  of  the  total  product.    The  amount  of  Emma  ore 
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sampled  at  Mr.  Mackintosh's  works  in  Salt  Lake  City,  daring  1873, 
however,  is  reported  to  ine  by  the  owner  of  the  sampling- works  as  7,269 
tons.    Most  of  this  has  been  smelted  in  Utah. 

The  Flagstaff  mine  was  steadily  worked  until  November,  when  opera- 
tions were  suspended  for  a  shoi-t  time,  on  accoaut  of  an  attachment 
against  the  mine  by  Captain  Forbes,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  prop- 
erty up  to  that  time,  and  a  strike  of  the  miners,  which  took  place  about 
the  same  time.  This  splendid  mine  has  produced  during  1873,  accord- 
ing to  the  directors'  report,  15,000  tons  6f  ore  of  an  average  value  of  $54 
per  ton  in  the  ore-market.  The  same  report  says  the  expenses  for  min- 
ing ought  to  have  been  $5,  hauling  $8,  establishment-charges  $4,  total 
$17,  leaving  $37  profit  per  ton.  Yet  there  was  not  only  no  profit  made, 
but  in  the  fall  the  company  was  very  heavily  in  debt  and  the  value  of 
the  shares  depreciated  rapidly  in  London.  After  the  stoppage  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Patrick  was  appointed  manager. 

Although  hardly  any  prospecting  work  and  development  in  advance 
took  place  in  the  mine  during  the  year,  the  reserves  in  sight  in  the  mine 
in  December  were  estimated  by  Mr.  John  Eddy,  a  Cornish  expert,  at 
6,800  tons.  The  ore  raised  from  the  mine  was  mostly  smelted  at  the 
Flagstaff  and  Last  Chance  Smelting- Works,  but  2,595  tons  were  sampled 
at  the  Pioneer  Sampling-Works  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  shipped.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  advice  from  the  mine  it  was  in  good  condition  and  about 
350  tons  of  ore  were  shipped  to  the  smelting-works  weekly.  The  Flag- 
staff Smelting- Works  were  lying  idle,  and  the  ore  was  reduced  at  the 
Liist 'Chance  Works. 

The  Winsor  Company,  owning^  the  Last  Chance,  Hiawatha,  Savage, 
and  Montezuma,  has  worked  its  mines  actively  during  the  year.  The 
ore  from  these  mines  is  rich  in  silver  and  lead,  rarely  containing,  as 
shipped  to  the  furnaces,  less  than  50  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and  30  to 
35  percent,  of  lead.  The  company  sent  1,250  tons  of  ore  to  the  Pioneer 
Sampling- Works  at  Salt  Lake  City  during  1873 ;  181  tons,  assaying  from 
32  to  43^  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  31  per  cent,  of  lead,  were  taught 
by  the  American  Smelting  Company. 

The  Grizzly,  situated  on  Grizzly  Flat  above  Alta  City,  has  shipped 
1,200  tons  of  ore  to  the  sampling- works  during  the  year.  It  is  well 
opened  by  shafts  and  levels,  which  show  an  ore-deposit  5  to  6  feet  thick. 
The  mineral  is  rich  in  lead  and  silver,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  smelters. 

The  Vallejo  has  also  been  actively  worked,  750  tons  of  ore  having 
been  sent  to  the  sampling- works.  During  the  heavy  snows  in  the  winter 
of  1873,  when  other  mines  on  Emma  Hill  were  seriously  interfered  with 
in  their  i-egular  shipments,  this  mine  was  enable^  to  work  uninterrupt- 
edly, by  the  help  of  the  wire  tramway  spoken  of  in  my  last  report. 

The  Oxford  and  Geneva,  a  new  mine,  which  has  sprung  into  notice 
during  the  year,  is  situated  in  the  limestone  on  the  left  side  of  Little 
Cottonwood,  on  what  is  called  Peruvian  Hill,  nearly  opposite  the  Flag- 
staff. The  first  ore  shipped  from  this  mine,  a  lot  of  45  tons,  sold  to  the 
American  Smelting  Company,  assayed  28.28  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
32  per  cent,  of  lead.  Of  250  tons  subsequently  sampled  at  the  Pioneer 
Sampling- Works,  the  value  is  not  given. 

The  Toledo  has  shipped  some  very  rich  ore,  which  is,  however,  poor 
in  lead,  as  shown  by  125  tons,  bought  by  the  American  Smelting- Works, 
which  assayed  4  percent,  of  lead  and  90  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Highland  Chief  has  also  shipped  rich  ore,  of  which  84  tons,  con- 
taining 53.66  ounces  silver  and  37  per  cent,  of  lead,  were  bought  by  the 
American  Company  in  August.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  average  value 
of  the  ore  shipped  from  the  mine. 
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The  Wellington  has  had  300  tons  of  ore  sampled  at  Salt  Lake,  and 
Tarious  small  lots  were  sold  to  the  furnaces  directly.  The  assays  of  sach 
lots  as  came  under  iny  observation  showed  from  52  to  56.5  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton  and  28  to  34  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  Revolution  and  McKay  have  shipped  about  50  tons  of  very  rick 
ore,  assaying  200  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  15  percent,  of  lead.  The 
McKay  is  opened  by  an  incline  30  feet  deep  and  by  75  feet  of  drifting. 
The  ore- vein  is  from  3  to  5  feet  thick. 

The  Davenport  Company,  like  nearly  all  the  other  English  compabies 
in  Utah,  experienced  great  financial  difficulties  in  the  fall.  Its  mines,  the 
Davenport  and  Matilda,  are  situated  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Big 
and  Little  Cottonwood  Canons,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Emma.  Both 
mines  were  continuously  worked  up  to  the  time  of  the  financial  panic 
in  the  East.  The  developments  on  the  Davenport  consist  of  several 
inclined  shafts  and  drifts,  and  a  tunnel  600  feet  long.  Through  the 
latter  nearly  all  the  ore  has  been  transported  to  a  platform,  whence  it 
is  sent  down  for  700  feet  on  a  tramway  toward  the  valley.  From  here 
to  the  furnaces,  ten  miles  distant,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Cottonwood 
Canon,  it  is  hauled  by  wagons.  The  deposit  of  ore  in  the  Davenport 
has  averaged  so  far  about  5  feet  in  width.  It  is  very  ferruginous,  and 
rarely  contains  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton, 
but  only  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  Matilda  deposit  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Davenport;  but 
while  the  latter  has  an  inclined  position,  the  ore  in  the  former  stands 
nearly  vertical.  Its  width  is  very  variable,  and  has  changed  from  4  to 
20  feet.  Both  locations  are  covered  by  United  States  patent.  In  May, 
1873,  a  new  manager,  Mr.  Philpotts,  was  sent  out  from  London.  On  his 
arrival  he  found  the  company's  afibirs  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
It  was  in  debt  in  Utah  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,  on  which  it  had  to  pay 
a  very  high  interest.  About  1,000  tons  of  ore  were  then  in  sight  in  the 
two  mines.  During  Mr.  Philpotts's  brief  management  he  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  debts  of  the  company  to  $40,000.  At  that  time  765  tons 
of  ore  were  stored  up  at  the  furnaces,  and  200  tons  at  the  mine.  Mr. 
George  J.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  the  Freiberg  School  of  Mines,  and 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  sampling  works  at  Salt  Lake  City,  then  took 
charge,  and  employed  Mr.  Weberling,  a  well-known  metallurgist  of  the 
West,  as  manager  of  his  smelting- works.  Mr.  Johnson  at  once  saw  that 
the  ores  of  the  Davenport  *could  not  be  smelted  without  great  loss,  on 
account  of  the  small  percentage  of  lead  contained  in  them.  He  tried, 
therefore,  to  purchase  oteB  rich  in  lead,  in  order  to  mix  them  with  those 
from  the  Davenport;  but  before  he  could  finish  his  first  campaign,  the 
panic  broke  out  in  the  East,  and  the  creditors  of  the  company  demand- 
ed the  money  due  them.  As  none  had  been  earned  yet,  and  no  help 
was  forthcoming  from  England,  the  result  was  that  the  works  and  ores 
of  the  company  were  attached,  and  the  latter  were  sold  under  the 
sheriff's  hammer  at  extremely  low  prices.  The  latest  information  I 
have  received  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  company,  is  that  the 
Davenport  Company  intends  to  re-organize  in  London  and  to  furnish 
£15,000  of  new  capital.  This,  together  with  the  ore  and  bullion  yet  on 
hand,  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  difficulties. 
•  The  Victoria  and  Imperial  Tunnel  Company  was  incorporated  in  1872, 
the  Alice,  Excelsior,  Imperial,  and  Amy  May  mines  being  consolidated 
with  that  company.  This  tunnel  is  located  on  the  Emma  Hill,  and  runs 
in  a  length  of  640  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  above-named 
mines.  At  a  distance  of  482  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  vein 
was  struck,  averaging  5  feet  of  paying  ore.    The  depth  perpendicularly 
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from  surface  at  this  point  is  277  feet.  Eighty  feet  beyond  this  the  tnn- 
iiel  crosses  a  vein  of  about  4  inches.  The  assay  value  of  ore  in  this 
vein  was  $777.  According  to  the  last  surveys  made  on  the  property, 
the  tunnel  at  120  feet  will  cut  the  main  vein.  Considerable  prospecting 
has  been  done  on  claims  above ;  shafts  to  the  depth  of  from  30  to  130 
feet  have  been  sunk,  all  showing  more  or  less  of  fine  .ore.  About  70 
tons  of  ore  were  shipped  from  this  mine,  January  26, 1^574,  this  being 
the  first  shipment  made.  This  tunnel,  if  continued,  will  not  only  tap 
the  Alice,  Excelsior,  Imperial,  and  Amy  May,  but  also  the  Davenport 
mine. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  tunnel-locations  in  Little  Cottonwood, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Rowland,  j^tna,  and  Esther. 
These  three  have  been  worked  more  or  less  during  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  locations  in  Little  Cot- 
tonwood Cation,  as  published  in  the  London  Mining  Journal,  by  Mr. 
Froiseth,  of  Salt  Lake  City  : 


Name  of  lode. 


L 

Monitor  and  Magnet 

Johanna 

Western  star 

South  Stor 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Illinois  Tnnnel 

Caledonia 

Diamond   

Morning  Star 

La  vinia 

Emma 

Creek 

Powerful 

Silver 

Copper 

Galena 

Pauline 

Colfax 

Flagstaflf 

Grizzly 

Gladiator  Tunnel 

Prince  of  Wales 

Brain 

Jenny  Lind 

Calilomia 

Kate  Hayes 

Habana 

Paris 

Webster 

Fillmore 

Mary  Ann 

StocKton 

Burlington 

White  Cload 

Idaho  

Home  Ticket 

Bevolntion 

Darlington 

Montezuma 

Bobert  Emmet 

Gopher 

Lillawah 

Hiawatha 

Stoker  

Davenport 

Bock  Island 

Banter 

City  Bock 

Utah 

Sheridan 

Wellington 

Begulator 

Savage  

Excelsior 

TTncleSam 

Elephant 


Date  of  re- 
coid. 


Name  of  locator. 


Aug. 

Oct 

OcL 

Oct 

July 

July 

July 

Joly 

Aug. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

^lar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

June 

Juno 

June 

June 

Jane 

Jane 

June 

June 

June 

Juno 

Juno 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 


90, 1368 

16. 1868 
S3, 181)8 
20, 1»68 

9,1869 
16, 1809 

16. 1869 
85,1869 
3.),  1869 

6,1869 
11,1869 
85,  1870 
3.1870 
8,1870 
2,1870 
8,1870 
8,1870 
8.  1870 

19. 1870 
19,  1870 

7,1870 
18, 1870 
88. 1870 
88.  1870 
28. 1870 
38,  1870 
88, 1870 
88, 1670 
88, 1870 
9i,  1870 
88,1870 
88, 1370 
88, 1870 
86, 1870 

n,  1870 
88.  1870 
87, 1870 
13, 1870 
80,1870 
81, 1870 
23, 1870 
27, 1870 
14, 1870 
14,  1870 
83,1870 
17.  1870 
88,1870 
20. 1870 
89,1870 
80, 1870 

8,1870 
19. 1870 
10, 1870 
27, 1870 
83,1870 
10, 1{?70 
18, 1870 


W.  S.  Woodhull  et  al. . . 
William  Eeieset al.... 

Tiins  Axen  etal 

Alex.  Talbot  etal 

G.  L.  Howard..... 

James  Smith 

James  Smith 

Henry  Anderson 

G.  L.  Howard 

"Titus  Axen. 

N.  Groesbeck 

J.  F.  Woodman 

K.  U.  Robertson 

B.  H.  Robertson 

K.  H.  Robertson 

R.  H.  Robertson 

It  H.  Robertson. k 

R.  H.  Robertson 

John  Suyder 

Joseph  L  Wing 

O.  P.  Rockwell  et  al . . . . 

W.S.  Woodhull 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

RioharclGill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

Richard  Gill 

J.  W.  Elliott  et  al 

J.W.  Wilson 

G.L.  Howard 

J.  P.  Harlow 

John  Shay  etal 

John  Shay  et  al 

R.E.  Ireland 

A.J.Despain 

Levi  North 

A.  J.  Despain 

J.  Stoker 

Tim  Sullivan 

J.W.EUiott 

J.  Richardson 

Swan  Johnson 

James  Montgomeiy 

Byron  Groo  et  al 

Ttios.  Butterwood  et  al. 

J.  Johnson 

F.  Cborpending  ..^ 

J.M.Orr 

M.H.  Vincent 

James  Larsen 


No.ot 
feet 


8,300 
8,600 
8,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,800 


1,000 
1,800 
3,000 
1.800 
8,400 
8,000 
8.000 
8.000 
8,000 
8.000 
8.000 
3,000 
8,200 
3,000 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1,800 
1,800 
3,000 
3,000 
1.400 
1,400 
1,600 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 
1,800 
1.8U0 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1.000 
8,000 
1.000 
1,400 
1,400 
800 
1,600 
1,000 
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If  Aine  of  lode. 


Date  of  re- 
cord. 


Name  of  locator. 


Naof 
feet. 


Vanderbilt 

Relief , 

Crowu  Prince  ... 

Frederic , 

Daisy 

Pocaoontas 

Lofty , 

Fnnoy  Wetzel. . . 

Cboyenne , 

Cedar 

German 

Cnniberland 

Boatman 

FnUer 

UtahTviDDel. ... 
Banter, No. 2  .... 
Highland  Chief. . 

Baltic 

Green  Mountain. 
American  Girl. .. 
Wallace  Tnnnel . 

Emily. 

New  York 


Matilda 

Oxford 

Phcenix  Tnnnel 

Surveyor  

Florinda 

Last  Chance,  No.  3 

Conqaerer 

Detpiit 

Adelaide 

Bezford 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Silver  Shi  Id 

Victoria  Tnnnel 

Jones  and  Paddock 

Owen  and  Gardner 

Wells  Fargo  Tnnnel 

No.  1  Tunnel 

Toledo 

Ida 

First  National 

Dnrango  

Lexington 

Cashier 

Manhattan  Tunnel 

Equitablo  Tanucl 

Keystone  Tnnnel 

Little  Giant 

Fredonia 

Howlaud  Tnnnel 

Etna  Tnnnel 

Royal  George 

Wahsatch  Tunnel 

Wyoming 

Sil  ver  Vault  Tnnnel 

Lady  Emma  Tunnel 

Lady  Beten  Tunnel 

Brewer  and  Lapham  Tnnnel 

Bay  City  Tnnnel  

Pnciflc  Tunnel 

Fillmore  Tunnel 

Challenge 

S  icramonto  Tnnnel 

Black  Mountain 

TpUaA  Tunnel 

Lady  Moorhead 

Ha«kell 

Rollins 

Royal  Tunnel 

Hermann  Tunnel 

Anmdor 

Hero   

Maxwell  Tunnel 

Oxford  and  Geneva  Tunnel. . 

Wild  Irishman  Tnnnel , 

B<mrd  of  Trade  Tnnnel 

J.'scob  Astor  Tunuel 

West  Point  Tunnel 

Topeka  Loilo 

Ilendorson  Tnnnel 

Trqjan  Lode , 


Aug.  10, 1870 
Oct.   11,1870 
Oct   12,1870 
Oct    13,lin0 
July  10, 1870 
Oct  14,1870 
Oct  24,1870 
Jnne20,1870 
Nov.   4,1870 
May  10, 1870 
Apr.  29, 1871 
May  23, 1871 
May  20, 1871 
June  2,1871 
June  7,1671 
June  15, 1871 
June  15, 1871 
May  24, 1871 
June  16, 1871 
May  17, 1871 
June  21, 1871 
June  22, 1871 
June  15, 1871 
July    3.1871 
Julv    7,1871 
July    7,1871 
July  19, 1871 
June  21, 1871 
July  22, 1871 
Aug,  11, 1871 
Aug.  20, 1871 
Aug.  26, 1871 
June  24, 1871 
Sept  8,1871 
Sept  9,  lb71 
Sept   4,1871 
Sept   1,1871 
Sept  17, 1871 
Sopt  20, 1871 
Sept   1,1871 
Oct     1, 1871 
Jnne  21, 1871 
Oct   26,1871 
Oct   28,1871 
Oct   31.1871 
Nov.  10, 1871 
Nov.  12, 1871 
Deo.    5, 1871 
Dec  20. 1871 
July  £0, 1871 
Dec.  26.1871 
Mar.  25, 1872 
Mar.  25, 1872 
Mar.  27, 1872 
Apr.  23. 1872 
Apr.  25, 1872 
May    7,1872 
May    7,187J 
May    9,1872 
May  13, 1872 
May  25, 1872 
May  23. 187-2 
May  23, 1872 
June  3,1872 
June  3,1872 
June  6. 1872 
June  5, 187-2 
June  17, 187-2 
June  1!),  1872 
Juno  24, 1872 
July    8,1872 
July  14, 187U 
July   9,  1872 
July  18, 1872 
July  20, 1 072 
Aug.   8,  lb72 
Aug.  23, 1872 
Aug.  19, 1872 
Aug.  27, 1872 
Sept   7,  1872 
Sept  27, 1872 
Sept  27, 1872 
Oct     7, 1872 


B.  F.Dewey 

L.V.  Winans 

M.  KHarkness 

M.  K.  Harknesa 

J.  H.  Nounnan 

B.  F.Dewey 

M.  Davis 

W.K.  Rice 

W.H  Harlow 

Josephine  Snyder 

Charles  Nack .  .■. 

MikeWekh 

N.C.  Boatman 

F.F.  Fuller 

L.  Seaman 

Thomas  Seams 

Robert  Ellis 

B.  F.Dewey 

B.  F.Dewey 

Mike  Lynch 

William  WalUuse 

D.W.  Bench 

HJ.Tadderetal.... 

James  Larsen 

H.  J.Tadderetal.... 

R.E.  Thompson 

T.B.Omy 

J.M'CuUoch 

H.  Harvey 

J.  A.  Varnes 

J.Speer 

B.  F.Dewey 

W.A.  Rexford 

William  McKean 

J.  Johnson 

S.  A.  Cobnm , 

T.A.Jones 

Henry  Owen , 

F.  Pnest , 

Alex.  Majors 

J.  M.  Haskell , 

William  Moore 

T.B.Omy 

J.  A.  Varnes , 

G.P.Dow  etal 

T.B.Orny , 

J.C.Parker 

RE.  Thompson , 

G.L.  Howard 

CHFry 

G.  W.  Amett 

W.  H  Howland  et  al . . 
W.H.Howland6tal.. 

J.  Donahoe 

W.  £L  Howland  et  al. . 

James  Wall  et  al 

J.  M  Barker  et  al 

J.  C.  Parker  et  al 

C.J.  Collins  et  al 

W.M.  Brewer  etal.... 
W.H.Ashtonetal.... 
W.H.Afih  ton  etal.... 
A.  M.  Doughman  et  al. 

L.U.Colhalh 

J.  A.Vames 

D.F.Richards 

J.  M.  Haskell 

J.  W.  Brewer 

J.  M.  Haskell 

C.  C.  Bradshaw 

C.  C.  Morse 

F.  W.  Hermann 

J.N.  Hayes 

H.  Peirce    

N.M.  Maxwell 

J.n.  Scott 

M  Kelly 

J.  A.  Varnes 

S.  M.  Dinghman 

D.C.  McGlynn. ....... 

L.  V.  Winans 

J.  M.  Henderson 

J.J.  Bumside 


1.400 
1,000 
1,600 
1,600 
1,000 
1,400 
2,000 
1,400 
1.600 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 


800 
1,400 
1,200 
1.400 
1,400 


1,000 
800 

1,000 
800 


1,400 
1,400 

80f 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,900 
1,200 

600 


1,400 
1,400 


1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,400 
3,000 
1,000 


i,'666 

1,400 


1,200 


2,000 


1,500 


1,200 


1,500 
1,500 
1.500 


1,500 
1,500 


1.500 


1,500 
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Name  of  lode. 


Date  of  rep 
cord. 


Name  of  locator. 


No.  of 
feet. 


Bockford 

Windsor  Tannel 

Flora  Temple  Tannel . 
Kappahannook  Tminel 

Occident  Lode 

Mobilier 

Canard , 

Belmont 

Merchant 

Gomstock 

Othello .*-, 


Jane 

Oct 

Dec 

Dec. 

Sept 

OoL 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Dec 

Apr. 


1,1879 
12,1873 

3, 187-2 
13. 1873 
SI,  1873 

9,1879 
13, 1873 
13, 1873 
31. 1873 
18, 1873 

7,1873 


J.  W.  Wbltfeet. . 
J.  L.  Hathaway  . 
S.  M.  Dinghman. 

T.B.Omy 

L.Mapte8 

A.  J.  Fitzgerald . 

L.llaptes 

L.  Maptea 

J.  E.  Winzle  .... 

J.  £.  Winzle 

L.  M.  Dinghman 


1,500 


1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  tbe  amount  of  ore  sampled  at  the 
Pioneer  Sampling  Mill,  Salt  Lake  City,  for  the  year  1873,  from  mines 
in  Little  and  Big  Cottonwood  Caiion : 

Name  of  mine.  Tons* 

Emma 7, 269 

Flagstaff 2,595 

Grizzly 1,200 

Davenport 600 

Vallejo    - 750 

Prince  of  Wales ...      660 

Winsor 1,250 

Western  Star 30 

Oxford  and  Geneva 250 

Mackay 50 

Revolution 8 

Wellington 300 

Total 14,952 

In  Big  Cottonwood  district  the  Reed  and  Benson,  Highland  Chief,  Wel- 
lington, Prince  of  Wales,  and  Richmond  are  the  most  prominent  mines, 
as  far  as  developments  and  yield  during  the  year  are  concerned. 

The  Reed  and  Benson,  its  location,  mode  of  occnrrence,  and  the  con- 
nection of  its  works  with  the  valley  below  by  means  of  a  splendid  tram- 
way 1,600  feet  long,  was  described  in  my  last  report.  I  have  only  to 
add  here  that  developments  have  been  pushed  actively  during  1873, 
and  that  some  of  the  richest  ore  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  has  been 
raised  from  this  mine.  Important  discoveries  of  rich  ore  in  quantity 
were,  however,  made  so  late  in  the  season  that  but  little  ore  was  taken 
out  from  the  new  bodies.  The  ore  shipped  by  the  mine  during  the  year 
has  principally  been  smelted  by  the  American  and  Wahsatch  Smelting 
Works.  It  is  a  very  ferruginous  ore,  containing  about  25  per  cent,  of 
lead  and  over  50  ounces  in  silver.  The  mine  is  now  sunk  upon  to  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  and  there  is  a  tunnel  on  it  500  feet  long. 

The  developments  in  the  Highland  Chief  and  Wellington  are  materi- 
ally aided  by  the  employment  of  the  Ingersoll  drill.  The  rock  met  with 
in  the  tunnel  is  a  very  siliceous  limestone,  but  4  running  feet  are  never- 
theless excavated  every  twenty-four  hours.  Both  mines  have  shipped 
ore  during  the  year;  that  from  the  Wellington  containing  about  22  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  33  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  while  that  from  the  High- 
land Chief  is  much  richer,  assaying  34  percent,  of  lead  and  95  ounces 
of  silver  per  ton.  In  tbe  same  mineral-bearing  zone  as  the  above  mines 
lie  the  Homeward  Bound,  Sailor  Boy,  (on  Kessler's  Peak,)  McDonald, 
Montreal,  &c. 
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On  the  Korth  Pork  of  Big  Cottonwood  Cafion  is  situated  the  Dolly 
Vardeu,  developed  by  an  incline  200  feet  deep.  It  shows  a  large  deposit 
of  low-grade  ore,  several  hundred  tons  of  which,  assaying  about  $25  per 
ton,  have  been  shipped.  It  is  a  good  suielting-ore.  The  Mayfield,  Ade- 
laide, York,  Patchen,  and  seversd  others  are  in  this  vicinity. 

In  Honey-Comb  Fork  are  situated  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Eichmond. 
The  first  is  opend  by  two  tunnels  and  a  shaft.  One  of  the  tunnels  is 
320  and  the  other  900  feet  long.  About  thirty  men  have  been  employed 
at  the  mine  during  a  large  part  of  the  year  and  considerable  ore  has 
been  shipped. 

The  Richmond  is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  a  tunnel,  the  latter  striking 
the  ore-deposit  at  a  depth  of  190  feet.  The  vein  is  about  4  feet  wide, 
and  contains  carbonate  of  lead  which  assays  high  in  silver,  much  of  it 
containing  over  $100  per  ton. 

From  the  Sailor  Jack,  which  is  opened  by  two  tunnels,  respectively 
140  and  100  feet  long,  and  a  shaft  sunk  from  the  floor  of  the  last-named 
tunnel  to  a  depth  of  130  feet,  about  140  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped. 

West  Mountain  district^  in  Bingham  CaSou,  has  furnished  during  last 
year  by  far  the  greater  part  of  ore  for  the  numerous  smelting-works  in 
the  vicinity  of  ^ndy  and  along  the  Jordan.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  fall  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  connecting  Bingham  with  Sandy 
station  on  the  Utah  Southern  Eailroad,  was  finished  up  to  the  Winne- 
mnck  company's  smelting-works,  thus  furnishing  cheap  transportation 
for  the  immense  masses  of  low-grade  lead-ores.  These  ore-deposits  occur 
either  in  quartzit'C,  or  as  contact-deposits  between  limestone  and  quartz- 
ite.  The  latter  carry  low-grade  ore,  while  the  former  contain  more  silver 
and  less  lead. 

All  along  the  main  Bingham  Canon,  and  especially  in  that  branch  of 
it  called  Bear  Gulch,  are  found  gold-placers.  They  are  mostly  on  the 
hill  sides,  and,  in  some  instances,  apparently  on  old  river  cliannels.  In 
the  main  canon  they  have  been  worked  for  the  last  five  years,  and  have 
generally  paid  well.  During  last  year  most  of  the  gold  was  taken  out 
in  Bear  Gulch.  Usually  the  placers  can  only  be  worked  in  the  spring, 
when  the  melting  snows  furnish  a  sufficiency  of  water.  In  the  summer 
and  fall  only  the  placer-claims  located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  main 
canon,  which  are  opened  by  shafts  and  drifts  on  the  bed-rock,  can  be 
worked.  The  product  of  all  the  placer-claims  in  the  caiion  during  the 
last  year  is  reported  as  about  $27,000  only,  being  a  large  decrease  from 
last  year's  yield. 

A  very  large  number  of  deposits  of  low  grade  lead-ores  have  been 
.opened  and  worked  in  the  district  during  the  year.    Of  these  the  Span- 
.  isb.  West  Jordan,  Jordan  and  Galena,  Neptune,  Kempton,  and  Yosemite 
have  shipped  the  most  ore. 

The  Spanish  is  located  high  up  in  the  canon,  opposite  the  Utah  and 
Galena  mines,  on  Silver  Hill.  The  controlling  interest  in  this  mine  is 
now  owned  in  New  York.  The  deposit  is  reached  by  means  of  several 
tunnels,  and  opened  by  drifts  and  two  inclines  from  the  floors  of  the 
drifts.  A  large  but  very  irregular  body  of  ore  has  been  exposed,  which 
appears  to  lie  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ore  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  (perhaps  of  anglesite  and 
leadhillite,  or  cerussite)  of  lead;  but  in  one  of  the  inclines  a  layer  of 
galena  from  1  to  5  feet  thick  was  found.  All  the  ore  contains  very 
little  silver,  rarely  over  12  to  15  ounces  to  the  ton,  but  is  very  rich  in 
lead — so  rich,  in  fact,  that  the  owners  contract  with  smelting-works  to 
furnish  large. qnanttties  of  ore  containing  not  less  than  45  per  cent,  of 
lead.    The  total  yield  of  the  mine  during  1873  was  4,705  tons,  the 
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greater  part  of  which  was  smelted  at  the  Wahsatch  Works  at  Big 
Cottonwood,  on  the  Utah  Southern  Eailroad.  The  American  Smelting 
Company  worked  the  next  largest  amount.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
lowest  tunnel,  which  was  started  from  a  point  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  creek,  had  reached  the  deposit,  and  levels  run  from  it  had 
developed  the  continuation  of  the  oxidized  ores  above. 

According  to  a  careful  analysis  made  by  Mr.  James  T.  Blanchard, 
mining  engineer,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  ore  of  the  Spanish  mine  contains 
the  following  constituents:  (I  abstain  from  publishing  the  full  analysis, 
which  is  the  private  property  of  Mr.  Blanchard :) 

PbCl 0.41 

Pb  Oi  S  O3 61.40 

Pb  Oi  C  O2 12.92 

PbS 9.04 

Total  lead  by  analysis,  per  cent 64.93 

Total  lead  by  fire  assay,  per  cent 65.70 

Total  silver,  per  ton,  ounces 14.76 

Total  gold,  per  ton,  ounces 0.07 

The  West  Jordan,  on  Jordan  Hill,  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  200 
feet.  The  horizontal  workings  are  over  800  feet  in  length.  The  mine 
shipped  ore  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  reached  an  output  of  from  30  to  50  tons  per  day,  the  ore  as- 
saying from  eight  to  fifteen  ounces  in  silver,  and  forty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent,  of  lead. 

The  Jordan  and  Galena  is  also  located  on  Jordan  Hill,  close  to  the 
mine  just  mentioned.  These  mines  are  now  owned  by  Carson  and 
Buzzo,  who  bought  them  during  tbe  year,  in  order  to  ibave  a  regular 
supply  for  their  smelting- works  at  West  Jordan,  a  small  settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan  River,  near  where  the  Bingham  Ca&on  Rail- 
road crosses  the  stream.  The  location  is  7,400  feet  long  by  140  feet  in 
width.  It  contains  the  largest  deposit  of  low-grade  lead  ore  at  present 
known  in  Utah.  The  ore  came  up  very  near  to  the  surface,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  taken  out  from  an  open  cut.  The  deposit  has  been  ex- 
posed by  the  removal  of  a  thin  layer  of  earth  for  a  distance  of  1,000 
feet.  Underground  the  developments  of  the  mines  consist  of  3,400  feet 
of  tunneling,  700  feet  of  shafting,  and  about  800  feet  of  cross  cutting. 
The  ore  is  of  lower  grade  even  than  that  of  the  other  large  Bingham 
mines,  the  contents  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  in 
the  ore,  as  it  is  shipped  to  the  smelters.  About  thirty  men  have  been 
employed  at  tbe  mine  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the  monthly  outlay- 
was  generally  about  $3,000.  In  the  fall,  a  body  of  somewhat  richer  ore 
was  found  in  the  40-foot  level,  starting  from  the  open  cut.  This  deposit 
is  reported  to  be  11  feet  thick. 

From  a  late  report  of  Prof.  J.  E.  Clayton  on  the  West  Jordan  and 
Jordan  and  Galena  mines,  I  insert  the  following  extract.  It  will  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  situation,  mode  of  occurrence,  and  value  of  the  ore 
deposit : 

The  Galena  and  West  Jordan  mines  are  sitnated  on  tbe  north  side  of  Bingham 
Cafiou,  near  its  head,  at  tbe  east  btvse  of  tbe  central  ridge  of  tbe  Oquinb,  or  West 
Mountain  range.  Bingbam  Cafion  and  its  nnnieroas  braucbes  bave  cut  deep  gorges 
into  the  mountain  side,  tbus  forming  bigb  lateral  spurs  and  ridges  between  tbe  various 
brancbes  of  tbe  stream. 

Tbe  Galena  and  West  Jordan  lodes  are  really  parts  or  brancbes  of  one  great  lode, 
tbat  cuts  tbe  country  rock  obliquely,  botb  to  tbe  line  of  strike  and  dip  of  tbe  beds. 
Tbe  general  course  of  tbe  lode  is  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  but  is  not  the  same 
throughout  its  length.    At  tbe  eastern  end  of  tbe  lode,  from  the  Utah  Company's 
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"workB  to  the  discovery  shaft  in  the  center  of  the  Galena  location,  the  coarse  is  nearly 
east  and  'wosti  magnetic,  and  the  dip  about  b(P  north.  The  upper  portion  of  the  lode 
has  evidently  been  pressed  down  hill  toward  the  cafion,  and  we  may  expect  to  find 
the  lode  nearly  vertical  in  depth.  From  the  initial  point  of  location,  going  toward 
the  main  ridge  of  the  mountain,  the  lode  curves  to  the  southwest  and  cuts  through 
the  beds  of  dolomite  and  quartzite  obliquely.  The  dolomite  beds  west  of  the  lode 
have  a  course  east  and  west,  and  dip  3(P  to  50^  north.  The  width  of  the  vein  varies 
greatly  at  different  points  along  the  outcrop.  Commencibg  at  the  east  end  of  the  ex- 
plorations, near  the  Utah  Company's  furnaces,  and  running  westerly  for  a  distance  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  the  loae  will  average  over  20  feet  wide,  measured  at  right 
angles  to  its  walls.  Surface  explorations  have  been  made  the  entire  length  above 
named,  by  stripping  off  the  loose  soil  and  dSbriSy  and  there  are  numerous  cross-cuts 
across  the  outcrop,  as  well  as  a  number  of  shafts  and  pits,  sunk  to  depths  varying 
from  6  feet  to  100  feet  deep. 

The  ore  in  the  Galena  lode  at  the  surface,  and  to  a  depth  varying  firom  50  to  100  feet, 
is  mainly  a  soft  gray  carbonate  of  lead,  with  occasional  bunches  and  streaks  of  galena. 
Some  portions  of  the  ore-body  are  highly  ferruginous,  especially  near  the  walls,  and 
occasionally  stains  of  copper  in  the  form  of  carbonate  and  silicate  are  met  with. 
There  is  but  little  gangue  stone  or  waste  matter  in  the  ore-body ;  now  and  then  bunches 
of  spongy  quartz  of  small  extent  are  found,  and  some  clay  seams  and  earthy  infiltra- 
tions, but  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  true  gangue  stone.  The  ore  occurs  as  a  carbon- 
ate of  lead  above,  and  as  galena,  or  sulphide  of  lead  below  the  permanent  water-line. 
The  ore-body  exposed  by  tue  explorations,  and  composed  mainly  of  clear  carbonate  of 
lead,  easily  reduced  in  the  blast-furnace,  can  be  safely  estimated  as  700  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide  and  60  feet  deep,  making  840,000  cubic  feet.  Counting  12  cubic  feet  to 
the  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  we  have  70,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  in  this  portion  of  the 
Galena  lode. 

The  West  Jordan  lode  unites  with  the  Galena  lode  at  a  point  about  100  feet  west  of 
the  old  Jordan  shaft,  which  is  a  little  south  of  the  center  stake  of  the  Galena  location. 
From  the  point  of  intersection  the  West  Jordan  runs  nearly  east  magnetic  to  the 
Utah  Smelting  Works,  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  two  lodes,  or  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  one  great  lode,  diverge  rapidly,  going  east  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
800  ftet,  at  which  point  they  are  about  100  feet  apart.  Thence  going  east,  the  two 
lodes  are  nearly  parallel  in  course  as  far  as  they  are  traced  into  the  ground  now  being 
worked  by  the  English  company,  (Utah  Lead  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  limited.) 

The  ground  between  these  two  main  branches  of  the  vein  is  also  cut  aud  fissured  in 
various  directions  by  veins  of  ore  varying  in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8  feet,  all 
connecting  at  various  angles  with  the  two  main  branches.  The  lower,  or  West  Jordan 
branch  of  the  lode,  varies  in  width  from  4  to  10  or  12  feet,  in  a  distance  of  over  1,000 
feet  in  length.  Being  south  of  the  Galena  lode  and  mnch  nearer  the  oaflon,  the  water- 
line  is  nearer  the  surface.  Hence  the  carbonat<e  ore  does  not  extend  to  the  same  depth 
as  in  the  Galena  mine.  The  ore  in  sight  in  the  West  Jordan,  and  the  interlacing 
branches  between  it  and  the  Galena,  can  be  safely  estimated  at  25,000  to  30,000  tons, 
making  a  grand  total  of  about  100,000  tons  of  ore  above  the  water-line,  or  an  average 
depth  of  about  60  feet.  We  cannot  expect  such  enormons  bodies  of  ore  to  be  rich  m 
the  precious  metals.  The  ore  is,  in  fact,  low  grade  in  silver  and  gold,  the  average  not 
exceeding  $15  to  $20  in  gold  and  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore,  in  that  portion  of  the  mine 
now  being  worked,  (eastern  portion.)  In  the  western  portion  of  the  gronnd  explored, 
the  ore  carries  from  $20  to  $30  per  ton  in  silver  aud  gold. 

The  ore  will  average  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  lead,  and  it  takes  about  2^  tons  of  ore 
to  produce  one  ton  of  lead-bars. 

The  greater  part  of  tbe  ore  ha«  been  smelted  at  tbe  Galena  works,  bat 
much  of  it  has  also  been  shipped  to  other  smelters  in  the  viciuity,  and 
to  Chicago.  The  smelting- works  at  West  Jordan,  belonging  to  the 
parties  mentioned  above,  consist  of  three  shaft  furnaces,  two  of  which 
are  the  cupola  furnaces,  known  as  Mackenzie's,  whichin  the  East  are 
much  used  for  the  melting  of  pig-iron  in  founderies.  The  Mackenzie 
furnaces,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  caused  much  trouble  in  smelt- 
ing the  earthy  lead-ores.  It  is  now  intended  to  remodel  the  works  by 
building  four  reverberatory  furnaces  and  six  common  shaft  furnaces,  such 
as  are  used  for  lead-smelting.  The  building  for  these  new  works  aud 
two  of  the  reverberatory  iurnnces  were  commenced  in  the  fall.  The  re- 
verberatories  are  intended  for  the  roasting  and  slagging  of  the  ore. 
They  are  connected,  by  means  of  arched  flues,  with  a  smoke-stack  63 
feet  high.  The  flues  are  150  feet  long.  The  reverberatories  stand  on  a 
terrace  on  a  level  with  the  charging  doors  of  the  shaft  furnaces.    They 
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are  said  to  be  coDBtmcted  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  Wartenweiler, 
the  fireplaces  being  virtually  gas  generators  and  the  fire-bridge  being 
hollow  and  perforated  with  holes  on  the  top,  through  which  the  warmed 
air  necedsary  for  the  conibastion  of  the  gases  is  introduced.  The  bul* 
lion  made  at  these  works  had  rarely  contained  more  than  $50  in  silver 
per  ton. 

The  Neptune  is  also  located  on  Jordan  Hill,  and  is  developed  by  three, 
inclines,  120, 180,  and  180  feet  deep,  respectively.  The  first  two  are 
connected  by  a  drift  60  feet  long  and  the  last  two  by  one  20  feet  long. 
There  are  600  feet  of  levels  run  in  the  mine.  The  ore  deposited  is  from 
4  to  12  feet  wide  and  lies  between  quartzite  on  the  hanging  and  lime- 
stone on  the  foot  wall.  The  mine  has  altogether  furnished  about  2,000 
tons  of  ore,  400  of  which  were  sampled  last  year  at  the  works  of  E. 
Mackintosh,  of  Salt  Lake. 

The  Kempton  is  developed  by  au  incline  175  feet  deep  and  by  250 
feet  of  levels.  The  deposit  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Neptune^ 
About  1,200  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out,  650  of  which  were  sampled 
at  Salt  Lake  during  the  year. 

On  the  Yosemite  an  incline  200  feet  deep  has  been  sunk.  A  drift  run 
from  the  bottom  along  the  strike  of  the  ore-body  for  40  feet  shows  6  feet 
of  ore.  At  a  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface  there  is  another  drift 
30  feet  long.  There  is  another  incline  on  the  mine,  and  a  drift  is  run 
out  from  it.  The  ore-body  shows  a  thickness  of  from  4  to  5  feet.  It  is 
poor  in  silv'er  and  rich  in  lead,  like  the  ore  in  all  the  other  mines  in  this 
vicinity. 

On  the  Vespasian  a  large  body  of  ore  has  been  found  in  a  tunnel, 
which  is  run  into  the  hill  from  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  a  distance  of  450 
feet.  This  ore  contains  about  $30  in  silver  to  the  ton  and  15  percent,  of 
lead.    About  $14,000  have  been  expended  on  the  claim. 

The  Nez  Perc^,  situated  in  Bear  Gulch,  has  a  shaft  about  80  feet  deep, 
disclosing  a  4-foot  vein.  The  ore  contains  above  40  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
10  to  20  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  mine  has  shipped  for  a  time  from 
10  to  15  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

The  Utah  Silver  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  has  raised  new  capi- 
tal and  followed,  in  the  working  of  its  property,  an  entirely  new  plan. 
Having  found  in  the  lower  works  of  the  mines  large  bodies  of  galena 
and  iron  pyrites,  which  by  means  of  the  splendid  hoisting- works  can  be 
cheaply  extracted,  the  manager  now  intends  to  dress  these  ores  prin- 
cipally by  jiggers,  and  then  to  sell  the  concentrated  product  to  smeltiug- 
works. '  The  experiments  so  far  made  on  a  small  scale  show  that  the 
quartz  gangue  can  be  removed  easily  enough,  and  that  the  separation  of 
the  iron  pyrites  and  galena  is  perfect ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  found 
that  the  loss  of  silver  in  concentration  was  very  great.  While  the  lead 
can  be  concentrated  from  80  to  20  tons,  the  contents  of  silver  increase 
only  from  12  to  16  ounces  per  ton.  Still  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  dress  and  lose  the  silver  than  to  smelt  at  once  the  raw  pro- 
duct of  the  mine.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  company  had  nearly  com- 
pleted its  dressing-works,  but  was  again  in  financial  difficulties,  so  that 
the  enterprise  came  to  a  stand-still  for  want  of  funds.  Very  little  ore 
has  been  shipped  from  the  mine  during  the  year.  The  smelting-f urnaces 
of  the  company  have  been  topn  down. 

Tbe  Last  Chance,  which  is  mentioned  in  my  last  year's  report  as  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  an  English  company,  has  been  worked  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  vein  is  narrow,  but  contains  siliceous  ore 
of  far  higher  grade  than  the  rest  of  the  Bingham  mines.  A  good  deal 
of  ore  was  extracted  and  shipped  during  the  year  to  the  company's 
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smeltiDg- works  at  Sandy,  where ,  it  was  treated,  together  with  Flagstaff 
ore  irom  Little  Cottonwood,  which  supplied  the  necessary  flnx  for  the 
quartz.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  lower  works  of  the  mine  were  under 
water,  and  the  company,  having  got  into  difficulties,  shut  down  for  the 
winter. 

The  Winnamuck  mine  has  been  worked  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
developed  now  as  follows :  by  the  upper  tunnel,  3^  feet  long;  the  wind- 
lass tunnel,  500  feet  long ;  the  Bushnell  tunnel,  400  feet ;  the  lower 
tunnel,  600  feet  long.  The  main  shaft  is  130  feet  deep.  The  different 
levels,  drifts,  winzes,  &c.,  aggregate  5,000  feet.  The  mine  and  the 
smelting-works  connected  with  it  are  now  owned  by  an  English-Dutch 
company,  and  are  reported  to  have  produced  $876,000  during  1873. 
Both  furnaces  were  in  blast  during  about  half  the  year ;  during  the  re- 
mainder only  one  was  running.  The  Winnamuck  works  are  among  the 
very  few  where  the  matte  produced  with  the  lead  during  the  smelting  is 
saved. 

The  Saturn  mine  haa  not  been  worked  during  the  year,  but  the  smelt- 
ing-works of  the  company  at  Sandy  were  doing  custom  work  up  to  the 
time  of  the  financial  panic,  when  they  were  attached  for  debt,  and. re- 
mained closed  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

There  are  a  great  many  mines  besides  those  above  mentioned,  in  Bing- 
ham Gauon,  and  its  branches ;  but  none  of  them  have  so  far  shipped 
large  quantities  of  ore. 

,  Ophir  district. — Though  the  older  mines  in  this  district,  which  were 
mentioned  at  length  in  my  former  reports,  have  yielded  ore  in  fair 
quantities  and  generally  of  good  quality  during  last  year,  they  have 
been  far  surpassed  in  value  of  yield  by  the  Mono  mine  in  Dry  Oaiion, 
the  high  excellence  of  which  had  just  been  ascertained  at  the  time 
when  1  made  my  last  report.  The  Mono  is  a  contact-deposit  between 
limestone  and  slate,  discovered  by  following  a  narrow  seam  of  ore  in 
the  limestone  on  an  incline  of  about  28^  for  about  400  feet.  Here  the 
slates  were  reached  and  the  seam  opened  out  at  once  into  a  chamber, 
which  contained  ore  of  extraordinary  richness.  The  deposit  was  ex- 
plored in  depth  by  shafts  and  levels,  which  showed  that  it  was  extremely 
irregular,  but  always  rich.  In  the  lowest  workings  the  '^vein"  is  re- 
ported more  regular  than  above.  Some  of  the  ore  is  so  rich  that  a  single 
car-load  of  it  brought  $55,000. 

The  following  data  in  regard  to  the  shipments  of  the  mine  were  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  G.  J..  Johnson,  of  Salt  Lake  City : 

4  tons  sold  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  $5,000  per  2,000  pounds $20, 000 

About  40  tons  sold  to  San  Francisco 100, 000 

920  tons,  assaying  on  an  average  $350  per  ton 322, 000 

442,000 

Mr.  Johnson  says,  in  his  letter  accompanying  the  above,  that  the 
amounts  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  as  the  owners  of  the  mine  did  not 
lulfiU  their  promise  of  furnishing  the  authentic  information,  but  that 
he  is  confident  of  their  essential  correctness.  As  Mr.  Johnson  has  him- 
self sampled  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  shipped  from  the 
Mono,  his  estimate  is  undoubtedly  very  near  the  truth. 

On  the  same  hill  as  the  Mono,  but  about  200  feet  lower,  is  a  second 
stratum  of  limestone,  in  which  also  rich  ores  occur.  Still  lower,  in  a 
third  limestone  layer,  occur  deposits  of  smelting-ore.  Among  these 
claims  are  the  Baltic,  Fourth  of  July,  Hidden  Treasure,  Sacramento, 
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Antelope,  and  Buckhoni,  each  of  which  has  produced  more  or  less  ore. 
The  Hidden  Treasure  has,  however,  furnished  the  most,  (COO  tons.)  The 
ore  from  this  mine  coutains  from  40  to  75  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  about 
35  ounces  of  silver,  per  ton.  On  the  foot-wall  of  this  mine  occur  copper- 
ores. 

Below  the  Hidden  Treasure  and  parallel  to  it  lies  the  Chicago  mine, 
which  according  to  all  accounts  has  been  very  successful  during  the 
year.    Professor  Clayton  says,  in  his  manuscript  report  on  this  mine : 

The  geological  Btructnre  of  the  monntains  is  limestone,  interstratitied  with  occa- 
sional bands  of  shale  and  qaartzite.    The  Chicago  occurs  in  a  belt  Qf  limestone,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  thick,  in  which  the  lines  of  stratification  are  distinctly  marked,  the 
strata  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  toseveral  feet.   Abont  200  leet  northeast 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  Chicago  lode,  higher  up  the  hill,  the  lime-beds  are  overlain  by 
heavy  beds  of  calcareous  shcues.    On  the  contact  of  these  two  rocks  the  Hidden  Treas- 
ure mine  is  located.    The  Chicago  ore  deposit,  200  feet  below,  is  conformable  in  strike 
and  dip  to  the  limestone  strata,  which  is  east  and  west  for  the  former  and  north  for 
the  latter.    The  deposit  may  be  designated  as  a  '*  bed-vein."    It  must,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  ore  does  not  occur  as  a  bed  or  sheet  of  uniform  thickness,  but  in  a 
series  of  pipes  or  chimneys,  located  at  irregular  distances  along  the  line  of  outcrop. 
Between  these  pipes  of  ore,  the  vein  is  pinched  to  a  seam  of  small  dimensions.    In  the 
lin^of  the  dip  the  pipes  appear  to  be  continuous.    The  shape  varies,  however,  consid- 
erably.   In  the  upper  part  of  the  main  incline,  the  ore-body  was  from  3  to  4  feet  thick, 
but  lower  down  it  expanded  into  large  chambers,  which  are  from  10  to  20  feet  wide. 
In  addition  to  this  ore-deposit  on  the  line  of  stratification  there  are  two  systems  of 
cross-fissures,  cutting  the  lime-beds.    First,  there  are  nearly  vertical  fissures,  having  a 
north  and  south  course,  crossing  the  direction  of  the  main  ore-bed.    Second,  fissures 
having  a  course  northwest  and  southeast,  and  a  slight  dip  to  the  southwest.    It  is 
seen  that  there  is  thus  a  regular  net-work  of  fissures  in  existence  here.    The  large  oro- 
chambers  appear  to  occur  at  those  points  where  the  two  systems  of  fissures  intersect  the 
<* bed- vein.''    The  main  incline  (No.  1)  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  250  feet.    At  this 
point  a  cross-fissure  was  encountered,  which  ran  into  a  large  chimney  of  ore.    The 
strike  of  the  fissure  is  northwest  and  southeast,  and  its  dip  southwest  at  an  angle  of 
about  75^.    The  pitch  of  the  ore-chimrey  is  northwest,  at  an  angle  of  about  45^. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  drifts  have  been  run  to  the  right  aud  left  in  this  ore- 
body.    The  one  to  the  right  has  a  total  length  of  50  feet ;  that  on  the  left  is  45  feet 
long,  and  both  are  entirely  in  ore.    The  ore-body  is  also  explored  for  20  feet  in  height. 
In  the  southeast  or  right-hand  drift  the  ore-body  contracts  to  a  thickness  of  5  or  6 
feet,  but  in  the  northwest  drift  it  expands  into  a  large  chamber,  the  width  of  which  is 
not  yet  known.    A  carefully-prepared  average  sample  of  the  ore  occurring  here  as- 
sayed 51  per  cent,  of  lead  and  37.9  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    The  ore  is  mostly  c^bon- 
ate,  but  bunches  and  streaks  of  galena  are  frequently  found  in  the  mass.    The  Ram- 
bler incline  is  7Q  feet  deep.    The  vein  shows  here  more  the  character  of  a  "bed-vein" 
than  in  any  of  the  other  openings.    In  the  first  50  feet  of  the  incline  the  ore  is  consid- 
erably mixed  with  calcareous  shale,  but  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  shaft  the  ore 
is  free  from  lime,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  highly  ferruginous  carbonate  of 
had.    Ihe  deposit  is  from  3  to  4  feet  thick.    An  average  sample  taken  from  this  inr 
cline  contained  40  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  46  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    One  hundred 
and  sixty-five  tons  of  ore  from  the  Chicago  mine  have  been  reduced,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1H72,  in  the  smelting- works  of  Jacobs  &,  Co.,  at  Stockton.    The  average  assay  value 
of  this  ore  was  43.6  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  29.6  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.    About  600  toua 
of  ore  are  on  the  dumps  ready  for  shipment. 

This  was  written  in  February,  1873.  Besides  the  openings  above 
mentioned,  there  were  two  more  inclines  on  the  deposit.  Shortly  after 
the  mine  was  sold  to  an  English  company,  and  explorations  were  ac- 
tively carried  on.  These  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  company  felt  en- 
couraged to  erect  smelting- works  at  Eush  Lake,  which  were  finished  in 
the  early  fall..  Since  then  these  works  have  been  in  regular  operation, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  have  been  successful,  both  technically  and 
financially.  The  following  statement  regarding  several  lots  of  ore  from 
the  Chicago  mine,  which  were  smelted  at  Jacobs's  Smelting- Works,  pre- 
vious to  tbe  lot  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clayton,  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  ores  as  they  can  be  shipped  from  the  mine : 
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Statement  of  the  reduction  of  over  a  hundred  tons  of  ore. 


Date. 


Lot 


October  S6, 1879. 


If ovember  3, 1873 
UTorember  7, 1878 


Average  per  ton 


Saoka. 


4t 

4lA 

49 

49a 
59a 
49b 
49c 
49l> 
49B 


125 

60 

552 

2t 

311 

53 

284 

378 

488 


Gross. 


Pounds. 
:  13, 270 

5,64K> 
54,()55 

2,350 
96,330 

5,040 

25,635 

36, 475 

44,705 

(*) 


ASSAY. 


Silver. 


Ounces. 
2a  57 
29.37 
30.32 
36.01 
29. 16 
36.45 
32.08 
28.28 
25.80 
33.54 


30.95 


Lead. 


Peroent 
4^25 
40.85 
37.75 
68.35 
37.50 
71.50 
42.80 
36.75 
39.30 
39.50 


45.69 


S 


xnor  cent, 

1 
10 

s 

7 
10 
8« 

8 


*  Betorn  of  quantity  not  yet  ascertained. 

The  following  statemeut  of  shipments  gives  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  bnllion  produced  at  the  Chicago  smelter.  A  carload  is  generally 
10  tons: 

Car-load  ISo.  15  realized $1, 641  02 

Car-load  Fo.  17  realized., . .  * 2, 206  97 

Car-load  No.  18  realized 1, 812  25 

In  East  Canon  many  of  the  older  mines  have  been  worked  to  advan- 
tage daring  the  last  summer.  Among  these  may  be  named,  on  Mount- 
ain Lion  Hill,  the  Mountain  Lion  group,  the  Mountain  Tiger  group,  and 
the  Sunnyside  group;  on  Horn  Silver  group,  the  Occidental  and  Silver- 
opolis ;  on  Chloride  Hill,  the  Dixon;  on  Ophir  Hill,  the  Miners' De- 
light group,  the  Grand  Burnett,  and  the  McCullin ;  on  the  foot-hills, 
the  Green  Chloride  group. 

The  Mountain  Lion  is  now  well  opened  by  shafts  and  drifts,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  done  on  so  very  irregular  a  deposit.  This  irregularity  has 
caused  much  fruitless  expense;  but,  nevertheless,  a  series  of  good  ore- 
bodies  have  been  developed.  The  ore  produced  was  rich  milling-OEe, 
and  has  been  sent  to  the  Camp  Floyd  Mill  for  reduction. 

Of  the  Mountain  Tiger  group,  the  Zella  has  produced  Jhe  best  ore. 
During  the  explorations  last  summer  a  number  of  caves  were  found,  the 
walls  of  which  were  iucrusted  with  extremely  rich  ore.  This  was 
worked  in  the  Walker  MiU.  The  latter  has  worked  very  little  ore,  be- 
yond what  was  found  in  the  Mountain  Tiger  group,  during  the  whole 
year.  "" 

The  Sunnyside  has  been  developed  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  yields 
from  3  to  5  tons  a  day.    The  ore  is  worth  from  tlOO  to  $300  per  ton. 

The  Silveropolis,  which  first  produced  so  much  horn-silver,  yields  now 
more  lead-ore  than  anything  else.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
this  mine. 

The  San  Joaquin,  on  Chloride  Hill,  has  been  opened  by  works,  the 
linear  measurement  of  which  aggregates  over  200  feet.  It  produces 
now  considerable  free-milling  ore. 

On  the  McCullin  mine  is  a  sh^ft  225  feet  deep ;  a  68-foot  level ;  one 
of  36  feet ;  a  12-foot  shaft,  and  a  large  open  cut.  It  contains  llecom- 
posed  milling-ore. 

The  mines  of  the  Grand  Burnett  group  contain  an  ore  which  is  usu- 
ally called  a  carbonate,  bnt  in  fact  it  is  iron  ochre  containing  very  little 
silver  and  lead.    So  far,  this  group  has  not  paid  for  working. 
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The  Miners'  Delight  group  consiBts  of  the  Miners'  Delight,  Velocipede 
No.  1,  Velocipede  No.  2,  Silver  Shield,  and  several  others  on  Silver 
Shield  Hill.  It  is  owned  by  the  Utah  Silver-Mining  Company,  of  Eng- 
land. The  mines  are  extensively  opened  by  tunnels,  inclines,  shafts, 
and  drifts,  in  all  amounting  to  over  1,000  feet  in  length.  Several  thou- 
sand tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped,  but  the  ore  has  been  poor.  Lately, 
at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  a  body  of  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  found 
which  is  much  richer  both  in  lead  and  silver.  The  ore  is  highly 
quartzose.    On  the  surface  the  deposit  is  over  18  feet  wide. 

The  continuation  of  the  same  vein  is  called  the  Sevier.  There  is  a 
shaft  on  this  120  feet  deep,  and  6  by  8  feet  in  section,  in  which  about  8 
feet  of  ore  is  exposed,  cousisting  of  Galena  and  iron  pyrites,  with  a 
great  deal  of  zinc  The  best  ore  assays  65  per  cent,  of  lead  and  21 
ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  Farther  on,  along  the  strike  of  this  deposit, 
on  Chloride  Hill,  the  same  layer  appears.  It  is,  however,  split  up  very 
much,  and  carries  mostly  a  black  manganiferous  spar,  assaying  from 
$20  to  $40  per  ton  in  silver.  This  ore  has  been  worked  successfully  in 
arrastras  and  in  the  5-stamp  mill  known  as  the  Enterprise.  Most  of 
the  five  arrastras  of  the  district  have  been  running  pretty  regularly  and 
successfully  during  the  year. 

The  new  Enterprise  Mill,  erected  by  W.  H.  Sharp  for  the  Deseret  Sil- 
ver-Mining Company,  has  also  run  successfully  since  its  completion,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fall.  The  other  mills,  as  well  as  the  smelting- 
works  of  the  district,  have  been  idle  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  most  of  the  milling-ores  of  the  district  have  been  worked  at 
Camp  Floyd. 

In  Ettsh  Vallet;  districty  Tooele  County,  developments  have  been  some- 
what retarded  by  fear  of  litigation,  there  being  many  old  ^^  soldiers' 
claims"*  in  the  district. 

The  principal  work  dunng  the  year  has  been  done  on  the  Tucson,  Our 
Fritz,  Hannah,  Miiscatiue,  Silver  King,  Metropolitan,  Legal  Tender, 
Great  Basin,  and  Eureka.  On  many  other  mines  work  has  been  done 
to  a  smaller  extent.  Nearly  all  the  mines  were  shut  down  in  December 
for  the  winter. 

•On  the  Tucson  there  are  two  shafts,  in  which  the  vein  is  exposed  2  to 
3  feet  thick.    The  ore  assays  from  15  to  65  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  Our  Fritz  has  been  worked  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  contact  deposit,  1  to  3  feet  thick,  between  quartzite  and  lime- 
stone. A  shaft  is  down  about  80  feet.  A  quantity  of  ore,  assaying 
from  10  to  42  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  has  been  shipped  to  the  Utah 
Queen  and  the  Chicago  furnaces. 

The  Hannah  lies  in  white  limestone,  on  the  only  hill  of  that  rock  in 
the  camp.  The  vein  runs  north  and  south,  cutting  the  formation  at 
right  angles,  and  is  traceable  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  claim 
by  outcrops  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  galena.  Two  shafts  have 
been  sunk  on  the  mine,  one  about  80  feet  deep,  the  other  about  70 
feet  deep.  The  vein  is  very  uniform  in  width  irom  top  to  bottom,  aver- 
aging about  6  feet,  with  ore  from  1  to  4  feet.  The  first  class  ore  assays, 
in  10-ton  lots,  65  ounces  in  silver  and  62^  per  cent.  lead.  Second-class 
ore,  52  to  54  ounces  in  silver  and  56  to  70  per  cent.  lead.  The  ore  is 
composed  of  galena,  dark  and  gray  carbonates,  galena  predominating. 
On  each  side  is  a  streak  of  green  and  blue  stained  quartz  from  3  to  4 

*  Claims  dating;  from  the  timeA  previous  to  the  re^^nlar  settlement  of  the  dis- 
tricts by  mining  communities,  when  soldiers  marching  throngb  the  country  located 
claims  en  piusantj  which,  under  the  loose  regulations  formerly  existingi  were  often  held 
vaUd  though  abandoned  and  neglected. 
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racbes  in  width.  About  80  toDs  of  ore  have  been  shipped  daring  the 
year,  and  the  proprietors  are  still  shipping  quantities  ot  mineral  to  the 
Utah  Queen  and  Chicago  furnaces,  and  some  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Muscatine,  on  the  same  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Hannah, 
has  been  worked  by  four  men  all  the  past  summer.  It  has  an  incline  of 
140  feet,  from  which  three  drifts  have  been  run,  all  showing  from  1  to  4 
feet  of  galena  and  gray  carbonate  ores,  and  assaying  from  20  to  40 
ounces  ii^  silver  and  50  to  55  per  cent.  lead.  About  200  tons  of  ore 
have  been  shipped  from  this  mine  during  the  summer.  The  ores  from 
the  last  two  mines  are  very  good  smelting-ores. 

The  Silver  King  has  a  shaft  260  feet  deep  and  tunnels  and  drifts 
about  250  feet  long.  About  1,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  from  this 
mine,  assaying  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  and  35  per  cent,  of  lead. 

The  Metropolitan  is  opened  by  about  250  feet  of  tunneling  and  shaft- 
ing.   The  ore  assays  30  ounces  silver  per  ton  and  35  per  cent.  lead. 

Situated  in  this  district  are  several  smelters.  The  Chicago  works 
ores  from  the  Chicago  mine.  The  Utah  Queen  works  ores  from  the 
Utah  Queen  and  Rush  Valley  mines. 

Lilly,  Leisenring  &  Co.,  smelters,  late  H.  S.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  have  been 
working  Fourth  of  July  and  Eearsarge  ores  from  Dry  Caiiou. 

The  Waterman  smelter  has  been  working  on  Hidden  Treasure  ore, 
also  ore  from  Dry  Canon. 

American  Fork  district — ^The  principal  enterprise  of  this  district,  that 
of  the  Miller  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  has  nearly  come  to  a  stand- 
still. The  large  ore-body  spoken  of  in  my  last  report  was  completely 
worked  out  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  very  ex- 
tensive explorations,  by  ineansof  a  deep  tunnel  running  across  the  lime- 
stone strata,  no  ore-body  of  any  consequence  had  been  found  in  depth, 
up  to  December.  Bnt  that  the  mineral  continues  in  depth  is  proved  by 
the  finding  of  a  small  sheet  of  galena  considerably  mixed  with  iron 
pyrites  in  the  Mormon  tunnel,  about  550  feet  from  its  mouth.  Tins  vein 
lies  between  limestone  and  calcareous  shale,  and  only  15  feet  from  the 
quartzite  bed  spoken  of  in  my  last  report.  In  the  summer  of  last  year 
Mr.  Epley,  an  experienced  mining  superintendent,  took  charge  of  the 
newer  mine.  After  continuing  in  the  vein,  for  some  time,  the  explora- 
tions in  depth  commenced  by  his  predeces^r,  he  gave  up  the  hope  of 
finding  a  large  body  of  ore  in  the  hard  limestone  below,  and,  following 
some  tioat  ore  found  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  about  150  feet  above 
the  highest  tunnel  of  the  old  works,  he  found  a  small  seam  of  very 
rich  decomposed  ore  lying  almost  horizontally  across  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain.  He  started  at  once  the  Last  Hope  tunnel,  and  following 
the  seam  of  ore  mentioned,  he  struck  a  larger  body,  which  turned  out 
very  rich  in  silver,  in  September,  1873.  Mr.  Filers,  my  deputy,  happened 
to  be  present  when  this  body  of  ore  was  first  found.  The  tunnel  was 
then  about  50  feet  long,  and  the  seam  of  ore  found  at  tlie  surface  was. 
exposed  in  the  sides  of  the  opening.  It  was  from  6  inches  to  2  feet 
thick.  The  upper  portion  was  ferruginous  carbonate,  and  below  this  was 
a  layer  of  from  2  to  10  inches  of  very  solid  and  fine-grained  galena.  At 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  the  floor  layer  of  ore  began  to  pitch  toward  the 
southeast  while  the  roof  retained  its  horizontal  position.  It  was  here 
that  the  very  considerable  body  of  ore  afterward  disclosed  commenced. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  tunnel  and  the  works  connected  with  it  were 
250  feet  long.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  will  undoubtedly,  eventually, 
carry  it  into  the  works  of  the  Wyoming  mine  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Miller  Hill.  The  Miller  Smelting- Works  have  been  in  operation  for 
only  a  few  months,  smelting  such  lots  of  ore  as  could  be  scraped  together 
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in  the  old  miniDg  works.  The  narrow-gange  railroad,  which  the  Miller 
Company  had  bailt  up  to  within  four  miles  of  the  smelting-works,  has 
been  operated  rather  irregularly,  by  means  of  mules.  Its  principal 
business  has  been  the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  caiion  to  the  Utah  Southern  Railroad  at  Lehigh. 

The  Wyoming  mine  is  developed  by  two  tunnels  and  a  shaft  about  70 
feet  deep.  These  works  are  evidently  located  on  the  same  body  of  ore 
as  was  struck  in  the  Last  Hope  tunnel  of  the  Miller.  At  one  time  in 
the  fall  litigation  was  imminent  between  the  Miller  and  Wyoming  Com- 
panies, but  the  dispute  was  finally  settled.  The  Miller  Company  owns 
the  Wyoming. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Cariboo,  Queenof  the  West,  andRoessler  mines  have 
been  worked  more  or  less  during  the  year. 

ThePit  tsburgh  mine,  situated  northeast  of  the  Miller  and  across  one  of 
the  branches  of  American  Fork,  is  especially  well  developed  by  numer- 
ous shafts  and  drifts.  There  is  a  very  large*  amount  of  ore  in*  sight  in 
the  mine  and  on  the  dump,  but  it  is  all  of  very  low  grade,  assaying  only 
from  10  to  30  ounces  in  silver.  It  is,  however,  very  rich  in  lead,  most 
of  the  material  as  extracted  from  the  mine  containing  over  40  per  cent. 
As  the  Miller  Company  has  so  far  not  been  willing  to  buy  largo  amounts 
of  outside  ore,  the  mines  of  this  district,  being  situated  high  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Miller  Company,  which  con- 
trols, by  means  of  the  railroad,  the  only  outlet  from  the  caiion,  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  realizing  on  their  ores.  Large  amounts  of  ore, 
which  is,  however,  nearly  all  of  low  grade,  are  stored  at  the  diflferont 
mines.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  spring  the  Miller  Company  will  again 
begin  smelting  operations,  and  that  it  will  hereafter  buy  all  the  good 
smelting  ores  that  are  offered. 

Tintic  district — The  most  important  work  in  this  district  has  been 
done  on  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis.  The  Crismon  Mammoth  mine, 
close  by,  has  also  been  worked  nearly  constantly.  The  Mammoth  Cop- 
peropolis has  built  smelting-works  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  black  copper  out  of  the  copper-ores  in  the  mine.  These  works 
had  been  in  operation  for  several  months,  and  at  the  time  of  the  finan- 
cial panic,  when  they  were  stopped,  126  tons  of  black  copper,  containing 
90  per  cent,  of  copper,  and,  including  gold  and  silver,  worth  *2o2  a  ton, 
hacl  been  shipped.  From  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis  and  Mammoth  or 
Crismon  mines,  1,209  tons  of  ore,  assaying  on  an  average  24^^  percent, 
of  copper,  and  worth  $59.60  per  ton  in*  Utah,  were  sent  to  Europe.  The 
mill  of  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis  Company,  which  is  intended  to  work 
the  ore  from  that  portion  of  the  vein  containing  gold  in  quartz,  was 
running  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  large 
amount  of  copper  present  in  the  ore  impeded  operations  very  much. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  English  company  has  expended  about 
$160,000  on  the  mine,  mill,  and  furnaces.  During  this  time  an  average 
number  of  fifty  men  have  been  employed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  panic, 
which,  by  its  great  depreciation  of  the  copper  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  time,  caused  a  loss  of  over  $15,000,  the  company  would  proba- 
bly have  been  able  to  continue  working  as  before^  but  as  soon  as  the  min- 
ers saw  that  they  could  not  be  then  paid  for  past  work  they  struck  and 
took  possession  of  the  mine.  Immediately  after  followed  an  attachment 
by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  for  a  debt  of  over  $13,000.  It  is  now  reported 
that  the  company  intends  to  raise  more  capital  in  England,  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  difficulties.  The  mine  is  at  present  developed  as  follows: 
by  one  tunnel  304  feet,  and  another  300  feet  long ;  four  shafts,  from  100 
to  175  feet  deep;  four  winzes,  eight  levels,  and  the  necessary  tramways* 
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According  to  the  manager,  Mr.  S.  W.  Valentine,  the  mine  can  now  pro- 
dace  from  10  to  20  tons  of  copper  smelting-ore  and  from  60  to  100  tons 
of  quartzose  milling  ore  per  day.  The  mill  and  furnaces  are  described 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  of  August  27th  as  follows : 

Roseville  is  situated  anaoDjjr  the  foot-hiUs  of  the  range  of  monntainB,  extending 
through  the  entire  length  ot  Tintic  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  at  their 
sonthern  terminus,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Copperopolis  mine,  seven 
miles  from  Silver  City,  five  miles  southeast  from  Diamond,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  Shoehridge  Reduction -Works,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Tintic  Mill 
and  Mining  Company's  Mill.  From  the  mine  the  road  follows  the  valley  downward 
nearly  six  miles.    The  balance  of  the  way  it  is  slightly  up  grade. 

The  main  building  of  the  mill  is  constructed  or  wood,  upon  a  hillside.  Its  founda- 
tions arc  of  stone.  The  mtll  has  15  stamps  of  750  pounds  each,  in  three  batteries  of  5 
stamps  each.  There  are  eis  amalgamating-pans,  three  settlers,  and  one  agitator.  A 
small  car  carries  the  pulp  from  the  battery  to  the  pans.  Ou  the  southeast  side  of  the 
mill  is  situated  the  retort  and  smelting  loom.  The  pans  are  driven  by  the  engine,  the 
line  shaft  passing  across  the  whole  mill.  The  engine-house,  situated  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  mil),  is  a  large,  strong  frame  structure,  resting  on  a  very  massive  stone 
foundation.  The  engine  is  of  75  horse-power  and  has  a  30-inch  stroke,  with  variable 
cut-off.    There  are  two  54-inch  boilers,  14  feet  long,  inclosed  in  masonry. 

The  ore  falls  from  the  dump  upon  an  iron-covered  dry  kiln ;  after  being  crushed  in 
the  breaker  it  passes  into  the  battery.  The  miU  has  a  capacity  of  22^  tons  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

In  connection  with  the  mill  this  company  is  erecting  a  copper  smelter,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Willi»ims.  This  is  a  frame  buildiug  45  feet  by  30  feet.  The 
furnace  is  unfinished,  but  will  contain  two  stacks  made  of  iron,  with  boiler-plate 
water-jackets.  The  lining  will  be  of  Utah  fire-brick.  Each  of  these  furnaces  will 
have  a  capacity  of  12  tons  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  motive  power  is  derived 
from  the  mill,  which  is  situated  tiO  feet  distant.  The  water  used  in  this  furnace  goes 
into  a  largo  tank  at  the  mill,  thence  into  the  pans. 

Water  is  supplied  from  springs  over  two  miles  away,  and  conducted  to  the  works  in 
galvanized-iron  pipes. 

The  Grismon  Mammoth  ^nd  its  surroundings  are  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Clayton  in  a  late  manuscript  report  as  follows : 

The  geological  formation  in  which  the  mine  occurs  is  a  highly  crystalline  siliceous 
limestone.  The  strata  are  considerably  tilted,  the  general  strike  being  north  and 
south,  and  the  dip  to  the  east,  the  latter  changing  from  15^  to  nearly  vertical.  This 
limestone  is  underlain  at  the  west  base  of  the  mountain  by  quartzite  beds.  Towaid 
the  east  the  limestone  is  joined  by  granitic  rocks.  The  ore-body  has  a  general  north 
and  south  course,  and  dips  to  the  west  from  70^  to  80^.  The  dex^osit  is  very  large,  and 
its  width  is  unknown  even  at  the  present  time.  Some  drifts  which  have  been  run 
across  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  width  of  the  deposit,  have  penetrated  100  feet,  without 
finding  a  solid  wall  of  country-rock  in  place  at  the  further  end.  The  explorations 
north  and  south  are  of  about  equal  length.  They  consist  of  a  series  of  open  cuts  on 
the  surface  covering  a  space  of  200  feet  long  east  and  west  and  250  feet  north  and 
south.  About  one-third  of  this  area  appears  to  bo  occupied  by  ore,  which  consists  of 
large  quartz  croppings  with  hero  and  there  iron  gossan  and  green  and  blue  carbonates 
of  copper,  in  which  fragments  of  country-rock  of  all  sizes  are  inclosed.  In  fact  'the 
ore  looks  more  like  brecciated  country-rock  than  anything  else.  A  shaft  has  been 
sunk  at  a  point  near  the  center  of  the  outcrop  to  a  vertical  depth  of  213  feet.  At  120 
feet  in  depth  tunnels  were  run  north  and  south.  Both  shaft  and  drifts  are  entirely  in 
ore.  From  the  western  base  of  the  hill  a  tunnel  has  been  run  toward  the  ore-deposit 
410  feet,  at  which  point  good  ore  was  first  struck.  Two  main  drifts  have  been  run 
from  this  point,  one  obliquely  to  the  right  or  southeast^  and  one  toward  the  northeast. 
Though  both  drifts  have  been  run  for  lon^  distances  no  walls  have  been  found.  From 
these  explorations  Professor  Clayton  estimates  that  about  100,000  tons  of  ore  were  in 
sight  in  the  mine  at  the  date  of  his  letter,  of  which  one-quarter  was  25  per  cent,  cop- 
per-ore. Of  the  rest  ho  thinks  25,000  tons  could  be  saved  for  the  mill  process,  this  be- 
ing ore  carrying  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  $30  to  |50  per  ton,  and  little  copper. 

On  the  Joe  Bowers  lode,  near  Diamond  City,  the  Wendigo  Company 
has  done  a  little  work  during  the  year.  From  that  portion  of  the  vein 
owned  by  Messrs.  Tostavin,  Jeffries  &  Co.,  about  four  tons  of  ore  have 
been  shipped  for,  sampling.     The  assay  gave  $83  per  ton.    The  great 
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mass  of  the  ore  is,  however,  much  poorer,  its  value,  as  indicated  by  many 
assays,  being  about  $40  per  ton. 

On  the  Shoebridge  mine  the  old  shaft  has  been  enlarged,  and  hoisting- 
works  have  been  erected.  Drifts  have  been  run  from  this  shaft  at  a 
point  125  feet  from  the  surface.  The  vein  is  found  from  3  to  4  feet  wide 
and  contains  copper-ores  combined  with  arsenic  and  sulphur,  and  car- 
rying some  silver.  The  company's  mill,  which  contains  an  Aiken  roast- 
ing-furnace,  has  worked  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  Otsego  Silver  Mining  Company,  owningtheGold  Hill,  May  Flower, 
and  Tessora  mines,  has  shipped  about  1,000  tons  of  ore  to  the  Tintic 
Mill  and  Mining  Company's  mill  up  to  January  1, 1874.  The  shaft  on 
the  May  Flower  is  130  feet  deep,  and  three  levels,  Respectively  75, 25,  and 
35  feet  long,  have  been  run  from  it.  The  May  Flower  tunnel,  connect- 
ing with  the  Gold  Hill  shaft,  which  is  down  90  feet,  is  316  feet  in  length, 
near  the  end  of  which  is  sunk  May  Flower  shaft  No.  2,  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet.  The  Tessora  has  a  shaft  sunk  on  it  to  a  depth  of  140  feet,  with 
drifts  running  in  opposite  directions  on  the. vein. 

At  the  Morning  Glory  mine  there  is  a  shaft  upon  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  near  the  north  end  of  the  claim,  100  feet  deep,  which  contains 
copper-ores  and  copi)er-stained  qnartzite.  At  the  lower  shaft  of  this 
company,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  northwest  from  Diamond,  the  most 
work  has  been  done  an|l  a  good  deal  of  copper  ore  has  here  been  raised. 
Only  a  few  tons  of  it  have,  however,  been  taken  to  the  Tintic  Mill  and 
Mining  Company's  mill. 

The  N^orwegian,  Victor,  Julian  Lane,  Golden  Treasure,  and  others  are 
located  in  this  vicinity  and  have  been  worked  during  the  year. 

The  Susan  mine,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  Dia- 
mond City,  lies  in  granite.  The  vein  is  from  2  to  6  feet  wide,  the  ore 
occurring" in  streaks  and  bunches  in  a  quartz  and  feldspar  gangue.  It 
is  opened  by  two  shafts  180  feet  and  20  feet  deep.  At  a  depth  of  120 
feet  in  the  first  shaft  a  level  ha-s  been  run  northeast  along  the  Vein  for 
about  30feet, exposing  good  ore.  That  so  far  extracted  assays  from 
$25  to  $150  per  ton  in  silver.  In  the  vicinity  of  Silver  City  occur  a  great 
number  of  small  argentiferous  lead  veins  in  granite,  on  many  of  which 
considerable  exploring  work  has  been  done ;  but  no  large  deposits  of 
this  ore,  which  assays  from  28  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead  and  from  $30  to 
$100  in  silver  and  gold  per  ton,  have  as  yet  been  found.  The  Black 
Dragon,  Sunbeam,  Snaky,  and  Sidney  are  considered  good  mines  and 
have  been  fairly  opened. 

The  Eureka  Mining  Company's  property  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Law- 
rence &  Whitney  to  Captain  E.  B.  Ward  and  other  parties  in  Detroit 
during  the  year.  The  representations  of  the  vendors  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  ores  not  being  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  mining  experi- 
ence of  the  new  owners,  Mr.  Ward  has  taken  legal  steps  to  recover  the 
money  paid  for  the  property,  so  far  without  favorable  results.  There 
has  not  been  much  work  done  at  these  mines  during  the  year. 

Of  the  mills  in  this  district  the  Tintic  Mill  has  been  running  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  but  only  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  shipped 
for  a  time  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  worth  of  silver  bullion  weekly. 

Camp  Floyd  district, — ^Th^  principal  mines  of  this  district  are  located 
on  a  bed  of  qnartzite  which  is  irregularly  impregnated  with  silver,  iron, 
copper,  and  zinc  ores.  The  English  company,  known  as  the  Camp  Floyd 
Mining  Company,  which  owns  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  Last  Chance,  and 
Marion,  ceased  early  in  the  year  to  work  its  own  ores  in  it«  splendid  20- 
stamp  mill,  because,  as  I  am  informed,  the  large  masses  of  ore,  as  they 
come  from  the  mines,  are  very  difficult  to  assort,  and  of  too  low  grade 
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to  pay  for  extraction  and  milling  without  sorting.  About  2,000  tons  of 
ore  have  been  taken  from  these- mines  altogether.  The  company's  mill 
has,  however,  been  running  on  custom  ores  daring  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  According  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Henry  Sewell,  the 
resident  manager,  the  following  is  the  scale  of  prices  paid  at  the  mill : 

Ore  assaying 
per  ton — 

$40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 
105 
130 
150 

Up  to  the  end  of  November  there  had  been  56  bars  of  bullion  pro- 
duct at  the  mill,  which  were  worth  over  $52,000  coin.  The  value  of 
the  tailings  on  hand  at  that  time  is  stated  as  $40,000. 

Some  prospecting  has  been  done  during  the  year  on  the  above-named 
mines,  but  so  far  without  any  encouraging  results. 
'  The  Gamp  Douglas,  Gentile  Belle,  and  Elkhorn  have  also  been  pros- 
pected without  finding  any  considerable  bodies  of  ore. 

The  Queen  of  the  West  is  well  develot)ed  and  has  been  steadily  worked. 
This  mine  is  owned  by  a  Detroit  company.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
good  part  of  the  ore  was  worth  $200  per  ton,  and  between  2,000  and 
3,000  tons  were  on  the  dump  and  in  sfght  in  the  mines.  Several  other 
mines  in  the  district  have  been  worked  during  a  part  of  the  year,  but  in 
none  of  them  have  very  encouraging  prospects  been  found. 

In  Camp  Floyd  several  deposits  of  cinnabar  have  been  discovered. 
On  the  Jenny  Lind  an  incline  50  feet  deep  has  been  sunk.  Experiments 
made  with  several  hundred  pounds  of  ore  gave  the  average  percentage 
of  quicksilver  in  the  assorted  stuff  as  4  per  cent.  The  New  Idria  is 
located  on  the  same  vein  as  the  one  just  mentioned.  In  a  20-foot  incline 
sunk  on  it  4  feet  of  ore  are  reported  to  be  exposed.  It  is  of  the  same 
value  as  that  from  the  Jenny  Lind. 

Parleifs  Park^  or  Uintah  diairict^— This  district  is  subdivided  into  three, 
the  Uintah,  Howland,  and  Blue  Ledge.  The  principal  mines  in  these 
are  the  Pifion,  Walker,  Webster,  Bob  Tail,  Pioneer,  Idaho,  Gregory, 
Flagstaff,  McHenry,  Dolly  Vardeu,  Ontario,  and  Cariboo.  The  Walker, 
Webster,  and  Piiion  were  among  the  first  discovered,  and  have  been 
considerably  developed. 

The  Flagstaff  lies  on  the  divide  between  Parley's  Park  and  Provost 
Valley.  The  ore-deposit  runs  north  and  south.  There  is  an  inclined 
shaft  on  the  vein.  At  a  depth  of  90  feet  a  drift  has  been  run  along  the 
vein,  which  is  here,  in  places,  over  10  feet  wide.  The  incline  is  down 
altogether  220  feet.  The  ore  is  a  good  smelting  ore,  and  is  reported  to 
contain  on  an  average  $40  to  $50  per  ton.  Some  of  the  ore  has  been 
shipped  to  furnaces  in  the  valley,  but  next  season  the  owners  intend 
to  put  up  works  of  their  own  at  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

The  Ontario  mine  is  opened  by  a  tunnel  running  along  the  vein  for  740 
feet,  and  by  three  shafts,  respectively  98, 123,  and  100  feet  deep.  At 
the  main  working  shaft  hoisting  and  pumping  works,  driven  by  a  40 
horse-power  steam-engine,  have  been  erected.  The  ore  is  milling  ore  of 
more  than  average  grade,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
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shipped.  Some  200  tons  from  the  mine  were  sampled  at  the  Pioneer 
works  in  Salt  Lake. 

The  PiUon  mine  is  opened  by  a  shaft  100  feet  deep,  aud  contains  very 
good  smelting-ore,  a  mixtnre  of  carbonate  aud  galena.  The  mine  has 
sbipi)ed  considerable  ore  daring  the  year. 

The  VValker  and  Walker  extension  of  the  Buckeye  is  owned  by  the 
Wahsatch  Mining  Company,  organized  in  1873,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000.  The  vein  lies  in  slate  and  limestone,  ranging  from  3  t<o  5 
feet  in  width,  and  crops  ont  along  the  snrface  of  the  monntain.  It  has 
been  stripped  some  350  feet,  showing  ore  all  the  way.  About  $20,000 
have  been  expended  on  this  mine.  The  Democrat  tunnel  is  intended 
to  tap  the  Walker  and  Walker  extension  of  the  Buckeye  at  a  depth  of 
300  feet  from  the  surface.  The  Walker  tunnel,  on  the  same  mine,  fol- 
lows the  vein  for  over  100  feet.  An  incline  runs  from  tbis  tunnel,  fol- 
lowing ore  all  the  way  for  a  distance  of  120  feet.  The  Buckeye  tunnel 
follows  a  vein  of  ore  about  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  completed 
about  100  feet,  including  drifts.  Other  cuts  and  drifts  show  ore  from  a 
foot  to  IS  inches  in  thickness.  The  ore  from  this  mine  is  both  milling 
and  smelting,  and  of  an  average  value  in  silver  of  $50  in  mass.  Assays 
as  high  as  $214  have  been  received.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
ore  are  now  on  the  dump  awaiting  treatment.  Unusual  facilities  in  the 
way  of  water  and  timber  exist  near  this  property  for  the  erection  of 
mills  or  smelters.  It  is  distant  only  twenty -live  miles  from  the  Coal- 
ville and  Echo  Hailroad. 

Adams  district — ^This  is  a  new  district  formed  July  3,  1873,  in  City 
Creek  Canon,  seven  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City.  No  important  result 
has  been  reached  in  any  of  the  numerous  claims  located  here  lately,  but 
on  some  of  them  considerable  work  has  been  done,  showing  that  the 
ores  of  the  district  are  lead-ores,  mostly  poor  in  silver,  and  iron-ores. 
Of  the  latter  200  tons  and  of  the  former  80  tons  were  shipped  during  the 
latter  part  of  1873. 

A  late  number  of  the  Utah  Mining  Gazette  describes  some  of  the 
claims  in  this  district  as  follows : 

The  Julia  lode  was  the  first  claim  located  in  Adams  district,  having  been  discovered 
May  29,  1873.  A  shaft  has  been  suuk  to  the  depth  of  about  40  feet,  showing  mostly 
carbooate  of  iron. 

The  New  Jersey  was  discovered  June  1, 1S73,  and  presented  almost  at  the  snrface  a 
vein  of  22  inches  of  galena,  assaying  3U  ounces  in  silver  and  74  per  cent.  lead.  A  shaH: 
has  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  the  vein  has  run  into  pockets.  About  50 
tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  from  this  claim  and  M>ld  t4)  Salt  Lake  parties. 

The  Idaho  lode  was  located  June  19, 1873,  and  about  $500  in  work  has  been  done  on 
this  mine.  A  prospectiog-shaft  has  been  run  through  a  scries  of  x>ockot6,  showing  a 
small  quantity  of  galena. 

The  Richmond,  a  prospect  of  very  encouraging  appearance,  was  located  Jnne  26, 
1873.  But  little  work  has  been  done  on  this  cluim,  us  also  the  El  Dorado,  Nixon,  Rob 
Roy,  Catherine,  New  York,  and  Susquehanna.  All  of  the  above  claims  are  located  in 
Dry  Gulch. 

On  Scott  Hill  are  located — 

The  General  Scott,  discovered  Jnne  21, 1873.  A  shaft  ha?  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
58  feet,  having  a  vein  of  ledge-matter,  averaging  3  feet,  with  a  well>deiined  hanging- 
wall  dipping  into  the  hill.  On  this  mine  are  comfortable  quarters  built  for  the  worlL- 
ingmen,  including  shaft-house,  blacksmith-shop,  &.c. 

The  Red  Bird,  located  June  22, 1873,  has  a  shaft  sunk  about  55  feet,  and  the  owners 
have  abstracted  therefrom  about  200  tons  of  ore,  assaying  from  18  to  40  ounces  silver, 
23  per  cent,  lead,  and  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  iron. 

The  Summit  lode,  a  claim  owned  by  the  same  company  and  located  June  21,  1873, 
has  comfortable  work-houses  and  dwell in^^s.  A  shafc  has  been  sunk  53  feet,  and  about 
75  tons  of  ore  are  on  the  dump,  assaying  from  18  to  32  ounces  silver  and  40  per  cent, 
lead. 

The  Henry  lode,  located  June  21, 1873,  has  a  shaft  snnk  60  feet,  showing  a  3-foot 
vein  of  led^e-matter,  interspersed  with  small  quantities  of  galena,  assaying  as  high  as 
40  ounces  silver. 
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The  Victorine,  sitnated  on  the  north  Mill  Creek  elope,  has  a  shaft  of  65  feet,  and  a 
ledse  of  vein-matter  averaging  4  feet  in  -width,  with  good  hanging-wall. 

The  Chipmouk,  located  on  Nixon's  Peak,  has  a  prospect-shaft  of  20  feet.  Small  quan- 
tities of  galena  ape  interspersed  throngh  bine  limestone  seamed  with  spar. 

In  Cottonwood  Fork  are  sitnateil  twelve  locations,  eight  being  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Houtz,  Robinson  &  Hampton  ;  the  Tycoon,  and  H,  and  R  being  5-foot  veins 
of  hematite  iron,  of  superior  quality  for  fluxing. 

The  San  Domiugo,  located  July  5,  m73,  has  an  incline  nin  in  about  70  feet,  showing 
a  vein  of  high-grade  galena  and  carbonates,  some  assaying  300  ounces.  This  claim 
has  shipped  about  50  tons,  and  has  about  10  tons  on  the  dump. 

Lucien  district. — ^The  Tecoma  MiniDg  and  Smelting  Company  of  Utah 
and  Nevada,  a  New  York  company,  has  done  very  little  besides  explor- 
ing its  mines  and  smelting  during  a  short  campaign  the  ore  which  had 
accumulated  since  the  mines  came  into  possession  of  the  company. 

These  mines,  the  Tecoma,  Sunset,  Morning  Star,  and  Empire,  are 
noteworthy,  and  have  acquired  quite  a  reputation  for  the  occurrence  of 
wulfenite,  (molybdate  of  lead.)  This  mineral  occurs  in  very  large  crys- 
tals and  in  great  abundance.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  workings  almost 
no  other  lead-bearing  mineral  was  found. 

From  the  explorations  of  the  previous  year  the  company  had  650  tons 
of  ore  on  hand  and  about  350  more  were  extracted  in  the  prospecting 
work  durinji:  1873.  In  the  fall  the  company  rented  the  smelting-works 
of  Messrs.  Buel  &  Bateman,  at  Buel  City,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  tho 
mines,  and  engaged  Mr.  A.  Wartenweiler,  ot  Salt  Lake  City,  to  smelt 
the  ore  on  hand.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  notes  on  tho  re- 
sult of  this  campaign.  .The  ore  to  be  treated  was  a  mixture  of  galena 
and  oxidized  ores,  the  latter  consisting  largely  of  the  above-mentioned 
wulfenite.  Very  soon  after  starting  the  furnaces  it  became  evident  that 
the  ore  would  be  troublesome  to  treat.  .On  the  reduced  lead  in  the  hearth 
and  in  the  siphon  tap  a  stiff  scum  would  form,  which  in  a  few  days  would 
grow  to  a  thick  layer,  and  cause  accretions  ^11  around  the  walls  of  the 
hearth.  It  was  at  all  times  perfectly  easy  to  push  iron  tools  through 
this  layer  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  but  it  would  not  become  liquid, 
.  and  had  to  be  pulled  out  from  time  to  time  with  the  slag,  from  which  it 
separated  imperfectly.  Every  two  or  three  days  the  breast  of  the  furnace 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  clean  the  furnace.  Mr.  Warten- 
weiler had  no  laboratory  or  chemical  reagents  on  hand  to  test  this 
strange  material,  and  was  afterward  occupied  by  other  business,  so  that 
np  to  this  time  he  has  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  scum.  The  im- 
pression is,  of  course,  that  the  molybdate  of  lead  in  the  ore  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  product,  which  is  likely  to  con- 
tain so  large  an  amount  of  sulphide  of  molybdenum  as  to  render  it  al- 
most infusible. 

The  result  of  smelting  these  1,000  tons  of  ore  was  270  tons  of  lead, 
containing  on  an  average  100  ounces  of  silver  and  ^  ounce  of  gold  per 
ton.  After  the  campaign  was  over,  all  work  was  stopped  in  the  mines 
of  the  company. 

The  English  Tecoma  Company  has  also  done  principally  exploring 
work  during  the  year.  This  work  was  not  successful,  as  appears  from 
tho  following  abstract  of  report,  bearing  date  of  October  30,  by  Mr.  E. 
St.  Stephens,  the  superintendent  sent  out  from  England  in  August,  1873^ 
to  replace  Messrs.  Maxwell  &  Forbes,  who  were  at  the  same  time  manag- 
ing the  Flagstaff  and  Last  Chance  mining  properties,  over  200  miles 
away,  in  Little  Cottonwood  and  Bingham  Canons  in  Utah. 

At  the  Gladstone  location,  owinpf  to  the  somewhat  unfavorable  character  of  the  lode, 
and  the  extreme  compactness  of  the  limestone  rock,  very  little  work  has  been  doro, 
and  all  operations  were  suspended  nntll  a  more  convenient  opportunity  presented  itself. 
At  the  Shanlcy  location,  at  Discovery  or  Shanley  shaft,  sunk  by  tho  original  proprie- 
tors to  a  depth  of  70  ieet,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  and  running  down  with  the  lode,  in  tho 
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back  or  hangiDg-wall,  as  also  on  foot- wall,  are  indications  that  a  large  body  of  ore  bad 
been  taken  out,  tbe  vein  varying  from  2  feet  in  tbickness  to  6  feet.,  then  breaking  into 
**  shoots''  tending  in  a  soutbeastorly  direction,  with  occasional  pockets  of  rich  carbonate 
ores.  At  u  depth  of  54  feet  a  level — ^the  north  drift — was  run  in  a  nprtberly  direction 
161  feet,  for  70  feet  following  the  course  of  the  vein,  wbich  varied  in  width  from  6 
inches  to  6  feet,  increasing  at  a  distance  of  22  feet  from  tbe  shaft  to  8  feet  in  width, 
with  gdodydefmed  walls.  At  this  point  No.  1  winze  was  stalled,  but  after  sinking  10 
feet  the  ore  gave  out,  the  vein-matter  changed  into  iron,  and  the  lode  bearing  away 
west,  parallel  to  tbe  slope  of  the  hill,  further  work  was  discontinued.  On  comme<no- 
iog  No.  1  winze,  a  string  of  ore  was  observed  on  the  hanging-wall,  which  was  traced  by 
No.  2  winze  to  a^  depth  of  6  feet,  but  the  vein  bending  away  under  the  north  drift  it 
was  followed  for  2G  feet,  when,  the  ore  again  giving  out,  this  winze  was  abandoned. 
At  72  feet  from  the  Shanley  shaft  connection  was  made  with  the  Maxwell  shaft  for  air, 
and  north  of  this  connection  No.  4  winze  was  sunk  to  9  feet,  but  very  little  ore  found. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  north  drift,  a  distance  of  74  feet,  a  few  bunches  of  ore 
were  discovered,  but  none  of  any  value.  At  10  feet  from  above  north  drift  (and  in  the 
shaft)  stopiug  was  commenced  on  a  piece  of  ore-ground,  which  ran  up  to  the  surface  in 
the  form  ot  a  "  shoot"  or  *•  chimney,"  varying  in  thickness  from  about  1  foot  to  2  feet, 
coming  oat  at  the  Maxwell  shaft,  72  feet  abdve.  The  drift  running  south  from  the 
shafr,  and  in  a  line  with  tbe  nortli  drift,  was  run  by  the  first  owners  for  a  distance  of 
34  feet,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  the  starting-point  it  opened  out  into  a  cham- 
ber of  ore  8  feet  deep,  showing  the  ore  as  being  con tiu nous.  At  34  feet  from^  shaft  & 
rise  w^as  started  to  surface  for  air,  a  distance  of  55  feet ;  in  this  rise  several  bunches  of 
ore  were  found.  From  bottom  of  the  air-shaft  a  drift  was  run  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion for  10  feet  on  a  thia  ledge  of  ore,  but  as  it  gave  out  the  driving  was  stopped }  a 
cross-cut  was  also  run  in  10  feet  in  a  southerly  course.  At  30  feet  from  shaft  a  cross- 
cut was  driven  easterly,  aud  ufter  10  feet  had  been  run  it  opened  into  a  bonanza,  which, 
after  removing  the  waste-matter  that  had  £allen  from  the  roof,  measured  25  feet  in 
length,  23  feet  in  width,  reachiug  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  On  cutting  through  the  ore, 
by  means  of  cross-courses,  it  was  found  to  vary  from  1  inch  to  4  feet  in  thickness ;  but 
it  was  considerably  mixed  up  with  waste-matter,  the  {greater  portion  now  lying  on  the 
dump.  After  further  explorations,  a  cave  was  opened  into  54  feet  from  starting-point; 
for  the  last  20  feet  it  was  10  feet  wide,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of  37^.  Underlying  the 
vein-matter  the  rock  was  decomposed  in  places  for  a  depth  of  10  feet ;  ultimately  the 
walls  closed  in  on  ail  sides,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  ore  to  follow.  On  breaking  into  this 
cave,  or  bonanza,  it  was  thought — the  appearances  exhibited  being  so  favorable — that 
largo  quautitits  of  very  rich  ores  were  exposed;  these  anticipations,  however,  proved 
most  illusory  on  farther  development,  as  the  total  qaantity  of  pay -ore  sacked  did  not 
exceed  30  tons.  In  a  southerly  direction  from  the  cave  a  drift  was  run  35  feet,  follow- 
ing a  small  vein  of  galena  ore,*  but  the  bard  blue  limestone  rock  being  too  expensive  to 
drive  in  the  level,  was  abandoned,  especially  as  the  adit-level  would  prove  this  part  of 
the  ground,  and  save  the  no  inconsiderable  expense  of  hoisting.  At  the  Orbit  location, 
a  shaft,  100  feet  west  of  the  Maxwell,  has  been  sunk  25  feet,  on  a  small  vein  of  ore; 
the  vein  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  becoming  pinched,  and  sinking  too  expensive,  hav- 
iug  in  view  the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  disposal,  the  men  were  removed  to  the 
Lumsden  locution.  The  Lumsdeu  shaft,  84  feet  southwest  of  the  Shanley,  and  on 
alignment  with  the  mouth  of  the  Stanford  tunnel,  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  St.  Stephens's 
arrival,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  88  feet.  At  50  feet  from  surface  a  landing  was  made,  and 
two  drifts  were  run,  one  north  for  30  feet,  through  a  body  of  iron-ore,  and  the  other 
south  for  15  feet,  also  through  iron-ore.  At  the  latter  point  about  6  tons  of  good  ore 
were  extracted.  This  important  part  of  tbe  mine  will  be  further  explored  at  a  future 
date. 

The  initial  point  of  the  Stanford  tunnel  is  situated  outside  the  original  Lnmsden 
location,  and  in  a  claim  recorded  by  McElroy  &  Co.  It  was  manifest  that  the  power 
to  run  the  tunnel  through  this  neighboring  claim  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  company,  not  only  on  account  of  tapping  the  Lnmsden  and  Shanley  shafts  at  a 
considerable  depth,  but  also  for  the  disposing  of  the  d6hHa  and  tramming  out  tbe  ore. 
With  these  objects  in  view.  Captain  Gray,  then  agent  at  the  mines,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  McElroy,  by  which  the  necessary  permission  was  obtained.  In  the 
Shanley  (112  feet)  bunches  of  iron  and  galena  ore  were  met  with,  but  nothing  of  im- 
portance until  within  10  feet  of  the  connection,  when  a  body  of  ore  was  struck  which 
continued  in  a  fine  lode  to  the  head  of  tbe  tunnel,  varying  from  3  inches  to  3  feet  in 
width.  In  driving  the  tunnel,  about  25  tons  of  galena-ore  nave  been  extracted.  Three 
separate  assays  ot  samples  taken  from  diiferent  points  give  the  following  results: 
Sample  No.  1,  37  per  cent,  lead,  and  $47  silver ;  sample  No.  2,  63  per  cent,  lend,  and 
$47.13  silver :  No.  3,  75  per  cent,  lead,  aud  $73.82  silver.  Within  tbe  past  few  days  an 
almost  vertical  vein  of  good  galena-ore  (splendid  smel  ting-ore,)  within  well-deiiued  walls, 
has  been  discovered  in  close  proximity  to  the  Lnmsden  shaft,  aud  upon  this  vein  tun- 
nel winze  No.  1  is  being  sunk  ;  it  is  now  down  15  feet,  the  lode  still  running  at  tbe 
same  favorable  iuclinatiou.  The  whole  of  the  mines  are  now  accessible  through  thia 
adit. 
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Later  in  the  year,  on  tbe  24th  of  December,  Oapt.  J.  Y.  Gamble  re- 
ported regarding  tbe  work  at  the  mines  daring  November,  by  order 
of  Mr.  St.  Stephens,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  as  follows : 

The  GladstoDe  location :  It  has  not  as  yet  beon  found  expedient  or  possible  to  recom- 
mence operations  at  this  mine.  The  Shanley  location  :  At  the  connecting-point  of  the 
Shanley  shaft  and  the  Stanford  tnnnel  a  small  vein  of  ore  was  discovered.  A  drift  Was 
at  once  commenced,  and  driven  through  nnmerons  pockets  of  rioh  galena,  producing 
several  tons  of  excellent  pay-ore,  but  the  indications  did  not  warrant  the  prosecution 
of  the  works  any  further  in  this  direction.  The  Orbit  location :  No  work,  other  than 
to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  has  been  done  in  the  Orbit  shaft.  The 
Lumsden  location :  In  the  report  of  the  30th  October,  reference  was  made  to  a  drift 
which  had  been  run  in  a  southerly  direction  15  feet  from  the  50-feet  level  throuffh 
a  body  of  iron-ore,  and,  as  this  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  mine,  the 
drift  was  continued  for  a  few  feet,  still  exhibiting  improved  indications,  till  the  end  of 
November,  when  all  work  was  suspended  throughout  the  company's  property.  A  shoot 
has,  however,  been  erected  in  the  Lumsden  shaft  to  the  Stanford  tunnel,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  disposal  of  waste  matter,  and  -the  transit  of  the  ores  to  the  loading  plat- 
form. The  Stanford  tnnnel:  This  tunnel  has  been  extended  40  feet  during  Noveml>er, 
but  at  that  point  the  lode  pinched  out,  the  gi  onnd  was  found  to  be  broken  and  loose,  and 
the  driving  of  the  end  of  the  tunnel  wastheroforiMliscontinued ;  but,  in  cl<»se  proximity 
to  the  Lumsden  shaft,  a  branch  lode  was  discovered,  which  Drodu(>ed  several  tons  of 
good  galena  ores.  McElroy  and  Co.'s  location :  Mc^rs.  McKlroy  and  Donnelly  con- 
tinned  to  work  OH  their  neighboring  claim  till  about  the  20th  November,  and  sunk  their 
shaft  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Stanford  tunnel,  when  they  desisted,  and  have  not  since 
oifered  any  further  interference  with  the  company's  rights. 

The  above  reports  show  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Tecoma  Com- 
pany was  not  in  an  enviable  position,  especially  as  all  the  working  cap- 
italhad  been  used  np.  Only  about  400  tons  of  ore  had  been  extracted 
altogether,  of  which  IGO  tons  had  been  smelted  at  the  company's  smelt- 
ing-works,  producing  40  tons  of  bullion  worth  $180  per  ton.  These 
works  are  located  nt  Truckee,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  about  500 
miles  from  the  mines. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  English  company  purchased  the  mines  in 
question  at  £280,000,  on  the  report  that  3,900  tons  of  ore,  worth  $736,000, 
were  in  sight,  the  disastrous  result  of  further  developments  has  naturally 
aroused  much  anger  as  well  as  disappointment.  But  the  purchasers  in 
this  instance  employed  no  expert  in  their  own  interest  to  verify  the 
statement  of  the  vendors;  and  the  person  who  made  the  glowing  report 
upon  which  the  enterprise  was  based  was  an  English  mining  manager. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  the  cry  of  "  Ameri- 
can swindling,''  which  has  been  rather  freely  indulged,  seems  decidedly 
out  of  place. 

Star  mininfj  district — For  the  following  report  on  this  district  I  am 
indebted  to  Major  M.  A.  Baldwin,  who  spent  much  time  in  the  district 
during  last  summer : 

The  district  is  situated  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  south  and  forty- 
three  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Utah  Southern  Uailroad,  pro- 
jected south  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Saint  George,  is  completed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles,  and  passes  within  ten  miles  of  this  district. 

The  formations  are  limestone,  quartzite,  and  granite.  There  is  a 
scarcity  of  wood  and  water  near  the  mines,  but  Tour  miles  from  the 
mines  both  are  abundant. 

The  district  has  a  great  number  of  lodes,  which  appear  to  be  permanent 
and  distinct  Many  of  them  are  said  to  be  contact  fissures.  There  are  over 
900  locations  on  record,  and  all  of  them  have  been  worked  as  the  law  re- 
requires.  There  are  nearly  200  distinct  lodes.  Those  found  in  the  granite 
and  quartzite  contain  principally  milling  ore,  and  carry  some  gold.  Those 
found  in  the  limestone  and  the  contact  lodes  contain  either  argentifer- 
ous galena  or  carbonates  carrying  silver.  The  two  latter  contain  suificienjt 
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iron  for  fiaxing  in  tbe  furnace.    The  table  belo v  will  give  an  idea  of  tbe 
exttiDt  aud  riclineaa  of  the  ores  of  this  diatrict. 

There  is  in  successful  operatiou  a  niilj  of  10  stamps  and  a  fiiniace  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  20  tons  of  ore  per  tiny.  The  ores  milled  buvo  beeu  ob- 
tained priucipally  fh)in  tbe  Hickory  mine,  and  yield  $IUU  i>er  ton.  The 
furnace  has  smelted  ore  from  scores  of  mines,  most  of  whtcb  are  paying 
veil  and  produce  base  bullion  worth  about  $300  per  ton.  Freigkt  to 
the  railway  is  $30  per  ton. 
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Ohio  mining  diatrict — I  have  not  received  a  report  on  this  district 
from  my  correspondent  in  Utah,  nor  conid  the  locality  be  visited  by 
myself  or  my  deputy.  I  attach,  however,  sufBcient  importance  to  the 
developments  made  in  the  district  to  insert  here  an  nbstrui-t  from  iin 
article  >>y  Mr.  B.  A.  M.  Froiseth,  which  appeared  iu  the  Salt  Luke  Min- 
ing Gazette: 

Ohio  miuing  diatrict  U  eitnated  about  six  miles  sontb  of  irest  from  Mic  auttli^raont'  of 
Mar.vsvate.  ou  tlio  Sevier  Bivor,  Piule  County,  Utah,  aiiil  aboat  two  liuudri'd  miles 
eonth  of  Salt  Lake  Citj?. 

Tbe  dir-trict  nua  organized  in  Febniary,  1668;  le  about  ten  mOen  Bqnsre,  and  con- 
taiua  over  five  bandr^  locations.  Tbe  uaniee  of  tbe  campa  are  ItnllioD  atirl  Webster 
Cities.  The  former  is  well  located  in  Fiate  Creek  ChQod,  and  bos  lutely  become  tbe 
county  seat  of  Fiute  County. 

It  cniitaina  some  300  inhabitants  and  from  forty  to  fifty  dwellings.  A  fmo  alream, 
called  Pino  Creek,  runs  to  the  south  of  Bulli&n,  nu<1  emptiea  Into  tUo  Sevier  River. 
There  la  an  abundance  of  the  beat  of  timber  and  water  for  all  miaiUK  purposes  to  be 
found  iu  the  vicinity. 

The  Piuto  Hininji  Company  haa  erected  a  stamp  mill  at  Webster  City,  with  a  capac- 
ity for  crushing  :iO  tona  of  rock  per  day,  which  has  bepn  run  in  tho  reduction  of  ore* 
taken  from  the  mines  Iwlongiug  to  the  company.  Between  Bullion  City  and  tbe 
Homestead  mine  live  iniil-Hitea  have  been  purveyed  aad  located. 

Tbe  principal  mini»  are  oa  follows:  Daniel  Webster,  situated  on  tbo  south  side  of 
Pine  Creek,  above  Bullion  City ;  improvonicuta  coiii>ist  of  a  sh.^ift  42  foot  deep,  at  tbe 
end  nf  a  tunnel  r>0  fept  loo^;  an  incline  near  the  mouth  of  tbo  shaft  and  anotlier  tun- 
nel 30  feet  deep  at  a  point  430  feet  farther  south.    Some  of  the  ore  has  been  worked 
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by  milliDg,  yielding  $106  per  ton  in  silver  and  gold,  but  the  average  of  all  tbe  ore 
is  probably  below  $50  per  ton,  the  former  metal  predominating.  The  lode  has  becu 
traced  by  the  ontcroppings  fur  a  distance  of  2,000  feet;  vein  nearly  vertical,  with 
an  occasionalinclination  to  the  "west.  Homestead,  located  in  Pine  Gnlch;  improve- 
ments consist  of  a  shaft  G  by  9  feet  and  130  feet  deep,  and  an  open  cat  and  tunnel  150 
feet  deep  across  the  vein.  Some  ore  carries  from  $5  to  $32  in  gold,  bat  the  general 
average,  as  found  by  a  large  sample  taken  in  1871,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Boyd,  is  $9  in  gold  and 
$47.15  in  silver  per  ton  J*  vein  nearly  vertical;  mine  is  in  porphyry  and  trap;  timber 
abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Saint  Lawrence :  incline  55  feet  deep,  exposing  the  vein, 
which  shows  milling  ore ;  average  of  several  assays  gives  about  $.')0  in  silver  per  ton 
ana  a  trace  of  gold  ;  foot-wall  quartzite;  hanging- wall,  granite;  abundance  of  timber 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  mine  is  accessible  by  a  good  road.  Great  Western,  on  north 
side  of  Pine  Gulch,  above  Webster  City,  developed  by  an  incline  60  feet  deep,  which 
shows  the  lode  to  be  7  ieet  in  width ;  vein  dips  northwest ;  ore  averages  $85  in  silver 
per  ton ;  porphyry,  trap,  and  granite  predominate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine.  Niagara, 
on  the  south  side  of  Pino  Gulch,  above  Webster  City ;  discovery  stake  below  a  high, 
rocky  cliff,  from  whore  a  tunnel  runs  in  75  feet ;  lode  can  be  traced  by  oroppines  for 
several  hundred  feet ;  average  assay  of  ore,  $100  in  silver  per  ton ;  porphyry  and  trap 
in  the  vicinity. 

Besides  tbe  above,  Mr.  Froiseth  mentions  the  Belcher,  Union,  Golden 
Carry,  Jackson,  and  several  others  as  promising  mines,  on  which  work 
has  been  done. 

Desert  district  has  been  organized  some  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Stock- 
ton. It  contains  large  deposits  of  lead-ores,  rich  in  lead,  but  poor  in 
silver.  The  Salt  Lake,  Sevier  Valley  and  Piocho  Bailroad  will  pass 
within  eight  miles  of  thin  district  wlien  completed.  At  present  these 
deposits  cannot  be  utilized  on  account  of  their  low  grade. 

Uintah  Valley  district^  forty  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Bridger  station 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  is  said  to  contain  many  deposits  of  car- 
bonates of  lead  and  galena. 

Mount  Ncbo  district,  situated  eighty- five  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  Jnab  County,  lies  within  only  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  proposed  line 
of  the  Utah  Southern  Railroad,  which  is  now  finished  to  Provo  City, 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  mines.  The  latter  contain,  according  to  all 
accounts,  exti^aordinarily  large  deposits  of  lead-ores,  containing  from  $18 
to  $30  in  silver,  which  cannot  be  utilized  until  the  railroad  reaches  the 
district.  Among  the  important  mines  of  the  district  the  Olive  Branch, 
Mountain  Queen,  Monitor,  Magpie,  Eureka,  and  Morse  may  be  mentioned. 
On  the  latter  location  there  is  an  Incline  140  feet  deep. 

Drum  district  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  few  copper-veins  have  been  located  here,  of  which 
the  Mammoth,  Democracy,  Messenger,  and  Yuba  Dam  are  the  most 
prominent.  The  ores  so  far  mined,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  tons, 
carry  about  40  ])er  cent,  of  copper  and  from  $30  to  $60  in  silver  per  ton. 

Netcfoundland  district,  sitnated  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Terrace, 
on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad^  and  one  hundred  and  five  miles  by  the 
railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City,  is  in  a  mountain-range  about  twenty-five 
miles  long  and  two  and  one-half  miles  wide.  Some  silver  lodes  occur 
here  in  limestone,  and  several  copper  lodes  have  been  found  in  quartzite. 
On  the  Margaret  a  shaft  20  feet  deep  has  been  sunk,  in  which  ore,  assay- 
ing $125  in  silver  per  ton,  has  been  ibund.  The  Telegraph  and  Rattler 
are  the  names  of  two  copper- veins,  which  are  reported  to  contain  40  per 
cent,  copper-ores. 

In  Osceola  district,  situated  in  the  Snake  range,  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  some  gold-bearing 
veins  with  free  gold  on  the  surface  have  been  discovered.  The  ore  turns 
into  auriferous  sulphurets  of  iron  at  a  slight  depth. 

*  Another  Rninplo  of  over  a  ton,  taken  to  Salt  Lnko  City  and  crashed  at  Mr.  Johnson's  sampling 
mill,  assayed  13.10  in  gold  and  $31.08  in  sllvcr.—Il.  W.  R. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

COLORADO. 

My  estimate  of  the  product  of  this  Territory  dnring  1873  has  been  care- 
fally  made,  upon  data  given  in  the  following  pages,  and  private  iu  forma- 
tion from  other  sources.  I  am  specially  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Van  Wage- 
uen,  editor  of  the  Georgetown  Mining  Review,  for  valuable  assistance. 
The  following  statements  differ  somewhat  irom  those  published  by  Mn 
Van  Wagenen,  in  January,  1874,  in  the  journal  referred  to ;  but  this  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  better  opportunity  offered  by  the  later 
date  of  this  report  for  the  correction  of  various  items,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  some  instaaces  ofofficial  reports  for  estimates. 

The  product  of  gold  and  silver  by  couuties  was  nearly  as  follows : 

Gilpin ,....' $1,440,502 

Clear  Creek ..  1,204,761 

Boulder '. 390, 000 

Summit 100,000 

Lake 230, 000 

Park 459,000 

Conejos 15,000 

Bullion    bought   by   manufacturers,  shipped,  in   private 

hands,  &c 175, 000 

Total 4, 020, 2G3 

To  which  may  be  added  the  estimated  value  of  coal  raised . .     1, 275, 000 
And  of  pig-lead  shipped 28, 000 

Giving  as  total  of  annual  products 5, 323, 2G3 

The  product  of  gold  and  silver  above  given  includes  bullion,  ore,  and 
matte,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows :  (These  figures  are,  as  will  be 
seen,  merely  estimates  in  round  numbers.) 

Gold  from  placers  and  gulches $409, 000 

Gold  from  stamp-mills 995, 000 

Total  gold $1,404,000 

Silver  bullion  from  amalgamation 647, 000 

Silver  from  Black  Hawk  Separating- Works 192, 000 

Total  silver 839, 000 

Matte  shipped  to  England 1, 003, 000 

Ore  shipped  to  Golden,  Denver,  and  out  of  Territory 771, 000 

Unclassified 3, 263 

Total 4,020,263 

Further  information  concerning  the  mining  industry  of  the  Territory 
is  contained  in  the  reports  from  the  different  counties,  which  exhibit, 
on  the  whole,  a  highly  encouraging  condition  of  progress  and  promise. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

For  a  report  on  this  county  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Gray,  now  terri- 
torial assayer  at  Central  City  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  Von  Schulz,  resigned. 
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Mr.  Gray  says«  in  his  statement  of  tbe  product  of  the  connty  doring 
1873,  that  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  Company  has  transported 
during  the  year  1,426  tons  of  Oilpin  Connty  ore,  the  correct  value  of 
vhich  cannot  be  ascertained.  But  as  the  class  of  ore  shipped  was  well 
known,  it  was  not  difficult  to  estimate  its  contents  from  the  known  value 
of  that  class  of  Gilpin  County  ore,  which  rarely  varies  now  in  grade 
from  year  to  year.  In  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  ore  purchased  by  the 
Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company,  Mr.  Gray  has  included  the  ore 
obtained  from  Boulder  County  and  a  jBmall  amount  obtained  from  the 
extreme  east  end  of  Clear  Creek  County.    His  statement  is  as  follows : 

Shipment  of  gold  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co $710, 906 

Purchased  by  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting- Works 580, 635 

Purchased  by  United  States  Smelting- Works 45, 000 

Purchased  by  Swansea  Smelting- Works . 12, 000 

Value  of  1,426  tons  of  ore  shipped  by  Colorado  Central  Bail- 
road  .  109, 87 1 

1, 458, 502 
The  amount  bought  by  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting 
Company  from  Boulder  and  the  east  end  of  Clear  Creek 
County  I  estimate,  according  to  the  best  data  on  hand,  at.        18, 000 

Leaving  product  of  Gilpin  County 1, 440, 502 

Besides  the  above  amount  of  gold,  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have 
shipped  $20,000,  which,  however,  came  from  Clear  Creek  Connty.  The 
$299,776.13  silver  bullion  shipped  during  the  year  by  the  same  parties, 
belongSito  the  product  of  Clear  Creek  and  Boulder  Counties. 

Mining  in  Gilpin  County  during  the  past  year  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  progressive,  although  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  very  few 
mines  working.  If  there  could  be  some  way  devised  by  which  water 
could  be  brought  to  the  mines,  it  would  enable  a  great  many  to  work 
which  are  now  lying  idle.  The  mines  must  be  worked  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  and  hoisting  by  steam  is  not  very  economical  in  Gilpin 
where  fuel  is  so  high.  The  mines  are  not  as  rich  as  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, but  they  can  be  worked  at  a  profit  if  worked  properly.  At  the 
Briggs  mine,  owned  by  the  Briggs  Brothers,  they  are  mining,  raising, 
and  milling  at  a  profit,  ore  running  only  $40  per  cord.  Smel ting-ore  as- 
saying as  low  as  $60  per  ton  is  now  sold  at  a  good  profit  to  the  miner. 
At  the  Leavitt  mine,  owned  by  B.  S.  Buell,  great  improvements  are 
taking  place.  T*iey  consist  in  the  erection  of  a  60-'stamp  mill  close  to 
the  mine,  and  the  raising  of  the  ore  in  cages  instead  of  backets.  Cars 
will  be  filled  in  the  galleries,  and  then  run  on  to  the  cages  and  raised  to 
the  surface.  The  cars  are  then  ruu  to  the  stamps  and  their  contents 
deposited.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  Consolidated  Gregory 
and  Bobtail  Companies  have  resumed  work  after  a  suspension  of  nearly 
four  years,  and  by  spring  expect  to  be  producing  large  amounts  of  ore. 
Several  smaller  companies  have  expressed  a  desire  to  begin  work  again 
in  the  spring. 

The  subject  of  concentration  of  ore  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion of  late.  The  old  Keith  Mill,  situated  in  Chase  Gulch,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  New  York  company  for  the  purpose  of  concentration. 
The  wet  process  will  be  employed,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  use  the 
CoUom  jig,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  Idaho  Springs, 
Clear  Creek  County,  during  the  past  summer.    Too  much  importance 
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caiiDot  be  attached  to  this  subject,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
mining  of  low-grade  ores. 

The  smelting  interest  remains  in  abont  the  same  condition  as  last 
year.  The  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company  is  still  the  only  one 
in  the  county.  There  are  at  present  prospects  of  a  lead-smelting  com- 
pany starting  in  the  county  next  spring. 

The  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Company  has,  since  it  commenced 
operations  to  within  a  few  months  ago,  shipped  its  copper  matte  to 
Swansea,  Wales,  for  separation.  During  this  summer,  however,  the 
company  has  erected  separating  works  of  its  own,  which  turned  out  the 
first  silver,  .998  fine,  early  in  November.  Since  that  time  regular  ship- 
ments of  silver  have  been  made,  but  no  gold  has  as  yet  been  sent  away. 

A  full  description  of  the  process  of  separation  here  followed  I  defer  to 
my  next  report,  especially  as  not  all  parts  of  thr  process  are  as  yet  defi- 
nitely settled  and  accepted.  I  will  here  only  say  that  the  general  plan, 
as  worked  at  present,  follows  the  Ziervogel  process  in  the  extraction  of 
the  silver  from  the  copper  matte,  while  the  residue,  containing  copper 
and  gold,  besides  large  amounts  of  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  &c., 
has  so  far  been  smelted  into  black  copi)er,  which  is  granulated  and  dis- 
solved in  hot  sulphuric  acid  under  access  of  air.  The  gold  remains  in 
the  residue,  which  is  either  added  to  a  lead-bath  in  a  cupelling  furnace, 
from  which  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  button,  or  first  reduced  and  then 
cupelled.  This  process  Is,  however,  costly  and  impracticable  at  Black 
Hawk,  because  the  residue  spoken  of  is  very  large,  thereby  necessitat- 
ing the  use  of  very  much  lead,  which  is  finally  lost  in  the  course  of  many 
repetitions  of  the  process.  The  sulphate  of  copper  resulting  as  one  of 
the  products  of  the  process  must  be  shipped  East  to  find  a  market^  while 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  imported.  Under  these  circumstances  experiments 
are  still  going  on  at  the  works  to  find  a  more  suitable  process  for  the 
extraction  oi  the  gold. 

CLEAR  GBEEE  COUNTY, 

For  the  report  on  this  county  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Stoelting,  min- 
ing engineer,  territorial  assayer  at  Georgetown,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  B.  F.  Napheys,  has  succeeded  in  gathering  all  the  important 
information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  industry  in  this  county 
and  the  neighboring  one  of  Summit,  and  in  collating  entirely  trustworthy 
and  authentic  statements  of  the  yield  of  both  counties.  I  have,  as  usual, 
made  some  alterations  and  additions,  suggested  by  personal  knowledge 
or  judgment,  and  information  from  other  sources;  but  in  this  instance 
the  changes  incident  to  a  revision  of  the  notes  furnished  me  have  been 
both  few  and  slight. 

The  production  in  Clear  Creek  County  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and 
ores  during  1873  has  been  as  follows : 

Bullion  and  ores.  Toob  of  oro.  Valae. 

1.  Gold  and  silver  buUion : 

J.  O.  Stewan^s  works* 2,200  $325,000  00 

Maaonville  works* 200  20,203  46 

Placergold 34,000  00 

2,400    $379,263  46 

*Tho  qoantities  of  ore  treated  at  Stewart's  works  and  atMasonville  are  0.xcin  in  ronnd  nnmbora,  nnd 
not  from  exact  records.  The  pnraDil  total  of  tous  treated  and  shipped  is  therefore  only  an  approximation, 
thongh  I  belieye  a  very  eloae  approximation,  to  the  actual  quantity.  The  shipmeDts  East  include  those 
to  Earope. 
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BnlUon  and  ores.  T<»i8  of  ore.  Amay  valae. 

2.  Ores  shipped  East : 

G.  W.  Hall&Co 428  $225,251  44 

Wm.  Bement 136  45,000  00 

J.G.Pohle 85  47,000  00 

Terrible Miuing Company 110  70,000  00 

Pelican  Company',  L.  Egyers ;  Baltimore  Com- 
pany, H.  iBelin,  Jones,  and  others 160  54, 500  00 

:  919    $441, 751  44 

3.  Ores  treated  in  Colorado : 

Bayley  &  Sous,  Golden  City ^ 231  25,675  00 

R. Pearce,  Swansea 438  63,071  16 

A.  Wiliiams,  Whale  Mill 550  70,000  00. 

N.  P.  Hill,  Black  Hawk 883  225,000  00 

2, 102  383, 476  16 

Grand  total 6,421  1,204,761  06. 

Since  the  last  yearly  report  there  is  but  comparatively  little  change 
to  be  noted  in  the  condition  of  mining  affairs  in  Clear  Creek  Connty. 
But  few  sales  of  mining  property  have  been  made.  The  ore  and  bullioYi 
produced  have  been  the  product  of  a  healthy  industry,  yielding  a  fair 
profit  over  all  expenses ;  and  this  county  can  now  be  said  to  be  self- 
supporting.  The  larger  portion  of  the  ore  has  been  raised  by  men 
working  under  lease  the  property  of  others,  and  paying  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  gross  product  of  the  ore.  This  method,  while  it  seldom 
permits  the  thorough  development  of  the  mine  worked,  has  some  ad- 
vantages that  are  to  be  commended.  The  men  working  under  the  lease 
are  directly  intereoted  in  making  the  mine  pay,  and  the  expenses  of 
management  are  very  much  lessened ;  great  economy  in  working  and 
full  hours  of  labor  necessarily  follow.  On  the  other  hand  the  workings 
of  the  mine  are  generally  done  in  too  hurried  a  manner,  only  temporary 
timbering  is  used,  and  ore  is  mined  out  as  fast  as  it  is  reached,  without 
leaving  any  reserves  to  carry  future  workings  through  barren  ground. 
A  system  of  longer  leases,  with  more  thorough  protection  to  the  owner 
of  the  mine,  would  probably  remedy  this,  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
associations  of  miners  to  share  in  the  profits  of  their  own  labor. 

The  market  for  the  ore  rained,  up  to  the  time  of  the  late  financial  dis- 
turbance, was  a  fair  one.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  price  paid  for 
ore  has  beeu  low,  and  the  market  very  irregular,  only  certain  grades 
and  kinds  of  ores  being  at  all  salable.  Many  of  the  miners  are  storing 
their  ore,  awaiting  a  better  market.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
prices,  which  vary  from  50  cents  per  ounce  for  100-ounce  ore  to  81.05 
per  ounce  for  1,000-ounce  ore,  will  be  only  temporary,  and  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  reducir.g-establishments  in  the  county  will  be  increased  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  treat  at  home  all  the  ore  mined  in  the  county, 
thereby  saving  the  heavy  freight  charges,  commissions,  profits,  &c., 
\?hich  the  shipment  of  ores  to  eastern  and  foreign  smeltiug-establish- 
meuts  entails,  and  all  of  which  are  of  necessity  paid  by  the  miner. 
The  advantages  of  a  home  market  for  ores  are  so  apparent  that  they 
need  not  be  here  noticed. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  an  nnusLual  amount  of  mining  litigation, 
which  seems  to  be  especially  the  curse  of  this  section  of  Colorado. 
The  profits  of  some  of  the  best  mines  bid  fair  to  be  absorbed  in  legal 
fees,  and  Clear  Creek  County  to  be  bankrupted  by  the  expenses  con- 
stantly arising  from  ^< jumping^"  and  from  the  bloodshed  which  fre- 
quently follows.  The  prevention,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  of  fur- 
ther litigation,  and  the  speedy  settlement  of  suits  now  in  court,  are* 
matters  which  call  for  immediate  attention  and  action  from  the  leg- 
islature^  and  will  be  but  briefly  alluded  to  here.    The^adoption  of  a 
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new  miDing-laWy  making  the  territorial  law  fully  comply  with  the 
congressional  law,  and  a  change  in  some  of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
Territory,  will  do  much  to  prevent  any  further  jumping  of  lodes^ 
which  too  often  results  in  loss  of  litie.  An  enlargement  of  the  juris- 
diction and  powers  of  the  probate  court  will  provide  for  a  more 
speedy  redress  of  grievances  than  is  now  available,  and  will  also  keep 
the  docket  of  the  district  .court  free  froqi  cases  of  minor  importance. 

All  of  the  older  mines  have  been  actively  worked  during  the  year, 
and  have  yielded  well,  while  several  new  lodes,  noticeably  the  Colo- 
rado Ceutral,  Welch,  Polar  8 tar,  and  others,  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  amount  and  richness  of  ore  mined.  The  lodes  in 
the  eastern  end  of  the  county  have  been  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  many  of  them  have  proved  highly  remunerative.  The  ore 
mined  in  that  locality,  which  generally  carries  gold  as  well  as  silver, 
is  nearly  all  shipped  to  the  smelting-works  of  Prof.  N.  P.  Hill,  at 
Black  Hawk,  or  sold  to  the  smeltiiig-works  at  Spanish  Bar  or  Swansea 
in  this  county.  These  establishments  have  proved  theii*  ability  to 
successfully  treat  the  ores  of  Clear  Creek  County,  have  given  gen- 
eral satisfaction  to  the  miners,  and  therefore  receive  ore  from  all  parts 
of  the  county. 

The  process  employed  is  matte-smelting  in  reverberatory  furnaces, 
the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  contained  in  the  ores  being  concentrated  in 
the  matte.  When  the  necessary  supply  of  iron  pyrites  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  mines  of  Empire  and  the  districts  adjacent  to  Spanish 
Bar,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  shipments  from  Gilpin  County. 

The  matte  obtained  has,  up  to  a  quite  recent  period,  been  shipped  to 
Europe  for  further  treatment;  but  since  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  separating- works  of  Professor  Hill  at  Black  Hawk,  it  is  probable 
that  tbe  matte  produced  in  Clear  Creek  County  will  be  treated  there, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  contained  therein  separated  and  shipped  in  fine 
bars,  leaving  the  copper  to  be  sent  to  market,  either  in  the  form  of  in- 
gots or  as  sulphate,  as  may  prove  to  be  most  profitable. 

The  amalgamatiug-works  of  the  Stewart  Silver-Keducing  Company 
have  been  kept  fully  employed  during  tbe  year,  and  have  treated  mostly 
second  and  third  class  ores  from  the  Terrible  and  Pelican  mines.  Ee- 
verberatory  furnaces  are  now  used  in  this  mill,  the  Stetefeldt  and  Arey 
furnaces,  formerly  used,  having  proved  unfit  for  the  perfect  chlorination 
of  the  ziucose  and  plumbiferous  ores  of  this  section.  The  amalgama- 
tion is  peri'ormed  in  pans.  The  bullion,  by  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  amalgam,  is  generally  over  .700  fine,  and  is  shipped  East  without 
further  refining.  The  inclined  furnace,  tested  in  the  Crosby  &  Ju<ld 
Mill,  at  Georgetown,  during  the  past  year,  proved  to  be  unfit,  for  the 
work  assigned  to  it,  and  the  mill  is  now  lying  idle. 

The  old  mill  of  the  What  Cheer  Company,  occupied  by  Huepeden  & 
Co.,  Palmer,  Nichols  &  Co.,  &c.,  situated  in  Georgetown,  and  contain- 
ing two  of  Briickner's  revolving  cylinders,  is  now  being  refitted  in  a 
thorongh  and  complete  manner  by  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Munson.  The  mill  will  be 
in  operation  early  in  the  new  year.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  at  least 
20  tons  per  week,  and  ought  to  do  accurate  work.  The  amalgamation 
will  be  done  in  barrels,  and  the  silver  shipped  in  the  form  of  bars.  The 
experience  of  past  years  goes  to  prove  the  Briickuer  cylinder  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  roasting  of  argentiferous  minerals. 

The  mill  of  Blackman  &  Co.,  at  Mason ville,  twenty  miles  below 
Georgetown,  has  been  in  .operation  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  ore 
supply  has  been  mostly  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown.    The 
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process  Employed  is  a  chloridizing,  roasting,  and  subseqaent  amalgama- 
tion. 

The  working  results  of  the  several  amalgamating-mills,  while  not  so 
perfect  as  those  of  the  smelting- works,  are  yet  highly  satisfactory.  The 
process  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  the  lower  grades  of  ores 
mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  that  it  is  hoped  that  other  works 
will  be  erected,  or  that  the  now  idle  mill  of  Orosby  &  Judd  will  be  sup- 
plied with  proper  furnaces  and  pat  to  work.  With  the  present  capacity 
of  the  mills  that  will  be  in  operation  in  January  of  the  coming  year, 
there  is  bnt  little  room  for  the  treatment  of  ores  other  than  those  from 
one  or  two  of  the  larger  mines. 

The  Pelican  and  Terrible  lodes  alone  can  now  more  than  keep  all 
the  mills  supplied,  leaving  the  Dives,  Colorado  Central,  and  other  lodes 
that  are  prodacing  largely,  entirely  without  a  market  for  their  lower- 
grade  (amalgamating)  ores.  The  amount  of  this  class  of  ore  is  large 
and  is  yearly  increasing,  and  a  steady  supply  can  therefore  be  assured 
to  all.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  increased  milling  facilities  will  be  fur- 
nished during  the  coming  year. 

The  subject  of  tunnels  has  been  spoken  of  at  length  in  previous  re- 
ports. The  tunnels  of  this  county,  as  of  other  actively  developed  min- 
ing regions,  comprise  two  classes:  those  driven  to  cut  definite  lodes, 
the  value  of  which  is  more  or  less  fully  known,  for  the  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  and  to  facilitate  the  cheap  and  speedy  extraction  of 
ore ;  and  prospecting  tunnels,  driven  into  the  mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring,  at  great  depths,  a  given  locality,  and  for  the  discovering 
of  '^  blind"  lodes.  Tunnels  of  the  first  class,  if  located  with  judgment 
and  driven  with  economy,  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  mining  enter- 
prises. Of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Terrible  and  other  tunnels  ii> 
this  county.  Prospecting  tunnels,  on  the  other  hand,  must  of  necessity 
depend  on  chance  for  their  profits.  Of  this  class  Clear  Creek  County 
has  had  more  than  enough.  The  Ocean  Wave  tunnel,  which  is  driven 
on  the  Ocean  Wave  lode,  belongs  fairly  to  the  first  class  mentioned ; 
for  while  it  is  proposed  to  cut  other  veins,  (the  Ocean  Wave  being  a 
cross-fissure,)  th^  lode  on  which  the  tunnel  is  run  is  at  the  same  time  as 
cheaply  and  thoroughly  developed  by  it  as  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way. 

Work  has  been  prosecuted  with  more  or  less  vigor  in  the  Burleigh,. 
Marshal],  Lebanon,  Diamond,  Eclipse,  Hiawatha,  and  Douglas  tunnels, 
in  the  last  of  which  alode  carrying  low-grade  ores  has  been  struck.  The 
practical  results  of  mining  by  cross-tunnels  in  this  district  have  not 
been  satisfactory;  and  while  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  more 
advanced  of  the  old  tunnels  will  continue  to  be  driven,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  new  ones  will  be  inaugurated,  at  least  for  the  present  or  until 
some  of  those  now  in  operation  prove  remunerative. 

Some  placer-mining  has  l>eeu  done  this  year,  as  in  years  past,  on  the 
bars  and  in  the  bed  of  Clear  Creek,  below  the  mouth  of  Fall  River. 
These  diggings  were  highly  profitable  in  the  early  years  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  county,  and  employed  many  miners.  The  larger  part  of 
this  year's  work  has  been  done  in  shallow  ground,  although  several  ex- 
l>ensi ve  shafts  have  been  sunk  to  bed-rock,  and  drifting  from  that  point  has 
been  commenced.  The  placer-mining  industry  of  the  country  is  slight, 
both  as  regards  the  number  of  men  engaged  and  the  area  of  ground  con- 
taining placer-gold  in  paying  quantities.  This  class  of  mining  gives 
employment  to  a  few  men  during  the  season,  and  yields  in  most  cases, 
nothing  more  than  good  wages  for  the  time  of  actual  operations. 

As  remarked  in  last  year's  report,  the  large  part  (nearly  all,  in  fact)  of 
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the  richer  ores  of  Clear  Creek  County  are  treated  outside  county  limits. 
In  Georgetown  there  are  several  ore-buyers,  doing  a  large  business,  and 
shipping  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  ore  to  points  outside  the  Territory, 
and  also  to  Black  Hawk,  Golden,  and  Denver.  The  ore  is  crushed, 
sampled,  assayed,  sacked,  paid  for  in  currency,  and  shipped  at  car-load 
rates  to  its  destination,  which  during  the  past  year  has  been  mainly  the 
smelting-works  at  Freiberg  and  Clausthal,  in  Germany.  It  is  lielieved 
that  but  little  ore  has  found  an  English  market  during  the  year.  A 
number  of  car-loads  of  ore,  rich  in  lead,  have  found  a  market  in  Wyan- 
dotte, Mii^h.,  where  it  is  used  to  aid  in  the  smelting  of  the  rich  silver-ores 
from  Silver  Islet.  Much  was  expected  from  the  smelting-works  estab- 
lished at  Denver  during  the  past  year,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would 
furnish  a  remunerative  home-market  for  such  of  our  ores  (particularly 
those  carrying  a  fair  percentage  of  lead)  as  were  not  treated  within  the 
county.  These  expectations  have  not  yet  been  realized,  and  the  practi- 
cal working  results  of  the  Denver  Smelting- Works  have,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  afforded  Clear  Creek  County  no  encouragement  to  hope  for 
the  market  which  the  county  ueeds.  Doubtless  the  experiment  will  be 
renewed  hereafter  under  better  conditions.  Denver  being  a  central 
point  for  the  northern  mines  of  Colorado,  and  being  connected  by  rail- 
roads with  the  principal  coal-fields  of  the  Territory,  is  the  proper  point 
for  the  treatment  of  such  ores  as  cannot  be  economically  treated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  question  of  a  metallurgical  fuel 
is  highly  important.  Kecent  experiments  go  to  prove  that  the  Trinidad 
coal  can  be  coked.  If  the  practical  results  of  the  coking  furnaces  should 
be  satisfactory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  substitution  of  such 
coke  for  charcoal  in  the  lead  blast-furnaces  will  have  a  very  potent 
influence  in  cheapening  that  method  of  reduction. 

The  smelting-works  at  Golden  have  bought  a  small  quantity  of  Clear 
Creek  County  ores,  more  particularly  those  carrying  a  heavy  percentage  of 
lead,  and  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  done  good  work.  The  establishment, 
however,  is  too  small  to  afford  any  great  relief  to  the  miners  of  the  county, 
who  need  a  steady  market  at  fixed  prices,  and  one  that  a  few  weeks  of 
mining  will  not  overstock  with  ore.  There  are  a  numl^er  of  lodes  in  the 
county,  more  particularly  in  Argentine  district  and  in  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Mill  City,  that  carry  galena-ores,  containing  a  high  percentage 
of  lead,  and  from  10  to  50  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.  -  There  is  at  present 
no  market  for  this  character  and  grade  of  ore,  and  no  encouragement, 
therefore,  for  the  developing  of  such  mines.  The  lodes  carrying  the  ores 
described  are  usually  of  good  width,  and  are  characterized  by  large 
bodies  of  mineral,  and  their  development  and  working  would  give  em- 
ployment to  a  great  number  of  miners. 

Some  attention  has  been  directed  during  the  past  year  toward  the 
properconceutrationof  the  ores  of  the  county.  It  is  very  evident  that, 
while  certain  grades  and  kinds  of  Clear  Creek  County  ores  do  not  need 
concentration  prior  to  smelting  or  to  a  chloridiziug  treatment,  yet  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  the  ores  which  are  brought  to  the  surface  that  could 
be  cheaply  and  thoroughly  concentrated  without  any  excessive  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  machinery  employed.  There  is  not  a  mine  in  the  county 
now  worked  that  does  not  furnish  more  or  less  material  containing  valu- 
able minerals,  so  mixed  with  gangue  as  to  preclude  any  attempt  at  hand- 
dressing.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  largest  and  best-known 
of  the  mines,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Terrible  Company  to  dress  its  lower 
grades  of  rock  at  and  below  the  mine  is  therefore  to  be  viewed  with 
special  satisfaction.  During  the  past  summer  this  company  has  handled 
1,568  tons  of  crude  material,  and  produced  therefrom  107  tons  1,053 
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pounds  of  marketable  ore.  The  crude  ore,  conceDtrated  at  a  cost  of 
84,398.25,  (being  $2.80^  per  ton,)  has  yielded  $24,683.00  from  material 
that  was  practically  worthless  before  treatment,  and  the  tailings  average 
only  four  ounces  per  ton.  Other  mines  are  preparing  to  erect  jigs,  &c., 
in  which  to  concentrate  their  lower  grades  of  rock.  Some  lodes,  par- 
ticularly t&e  Pelican  and  Colorado  Central,  have  immense  bodies  of 
gangue,  in  which  is  mixed  ore  in  small  streaks  and  spots,  and  which  is, 
therefore,  well  adapted  for  concentration  by  means  of  water.  In  the  Em- 
pire district  there  are  numerous  lodes,  carrying  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
(argentiferous  as  well  as  auriferous,)  mixed  with  gangue,  and  well 
adapted  for  concentration.  .A  large  portion  of  this  class  of  ore  could  be 
passed  through  a  stamp-mill,  and  some  of  the  gold  contained  in  it  could 
be  thus  saved.  ,Proper  concentration  of  the  tailings  would  yield  a  readily 
salable  product. 

The  i-oncentration-works  of  Mr.  John  Cnllom,  near  Idaho,  have  been 
finished  and  put  in  operation  during  the  past  summer.  The  practical 
working  results  of  these  works  are  not  yet  known.  There  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  material  for  such  an  establishment  to  be  obtained  from  the 
lodes  in  the  vicinity. 

The  mill  of  Frederick  Schuchardt  &  Sons,  in  Empire,  is  provided 
with  several  of  Hendy's  concentrators,  taking  the  pulp  from  the  stamps. 
These  machines  have  not  proved  successful,  and  are  not  now  in  use. 
They  are  in  use  in  the  mill  of  the  Stewart  Silver- Eeducing  Company, 
where  they  receive  the  pulp  after  amalgamation,  and  after  being  passed 
through  settlers  A  part  of  the  imperfectly-roasted  portion  of  the  ore 
is  caught  by  theni  and  saved  for  further  treatment. 

The  works  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Pohle,  at  the  Lebanon  Mill,  near  Georgetown, 
contain  two  jigs.  An  englna  is  now  being  erected  there,  and  work  will 
be  carried  on  during  the  winter.  The  works  have  been  experimenting 
on  the  different  kinds  of  ores;  but  the  results  are  not  yet  known. 

The  Wilson  &  Cass  Mill,  just  below  the  town  of  Georgetown,  is  still 
idle.  The  mill  is  a  large  one,  and  has  every  appliance  for  the  successful 
concentration  of  ores  by  water.  The  capacity  is  about  40  tons  per  day. 
It  has  never  beeii  in  successful  operation. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  Empire  during  the  past  year. 
Dr.  George  C.  Munson,  agent  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Schuchardt  &  Sons, 
of  New  York,  has  been  working  the  Tenth  Legion  lode  during  the  entire 
year.  The  lode  is  a  good  one  and  contains  large  bodies  of  iron  pyrites, 
carrying  both  gold  and  silver,  but  the  excessive  subdivision  of  the  vein 
among  many  owners  renders  profitable  mining  very  difficult,  if  not  en- 
tirely impracticable.  The  ores  are  sorted  into  two  classes,  smelting-ore, 
and  stamp-mill  rock.  The  smelting-ore  is  sold  to  the  Swansea  Works, 
where  it  finds  a  ready  market,  and  where  it  is  converted,  together  with 
rich  silver-ores,  into  iron  and  copper  matte.  The  stamp-mill  ore  is  passed 
through  the  mill  belonging  to  the  mine,  the  tailings  having  been  imper- 
fectly concentrated  for  a  short  time,  and  sold  to  the  works  above  named. 
Lately  the  tailings  have  been  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  The  Tenth 
Legion  is  a  strong  vein,  and  if  the  various  owners  of  it  could  be  made  to 
consolidate  their  interests,  so  that  the  mine  could  be  properly  opened, 
it  would  furnish  a  large  amount  of  good  ore.  The  Conqueror  tunnel, 
designed  to  cut  the  Conqueror  lode  at  a  very  considerable  depth,  is  fast 
approaching  completion.  This  tunnel  will  drain  the  mine,  and  permit 
its  being  work^  cheaply.  The  Conqueror  lode  in  past  years  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  good  stamp-mill  ore,  and  its  further  working,  it  is 
hoped  with  good  reason,  will  prove  remunerative,  particularly  as  the 
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large  amount  of  water  which  the  miue  formerly  collected  will  now  soon 
be  remove<l  by  the  tunnel. 

Work  has  lately  been  commenced  on  the  Cashier  lode,  in  Empire,  and 
a  tunnel  will  be  driven  in  on  the  vein.  This  lode  furnishes  a  good  grade 
of  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  carrying  from  three  to  six  ounces  of  gold  per 
tou,  and  will  probably  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  luruishing  the  large 
amount  of  such  ores  desired  by  the  two  smelting- works  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  county. 

Since  the  late  financial  crisis,  some  attention  has  been  directed  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  coinage  department  in  the  United  States  mint  at 
Denver,  and  petitions  to  Congress  praying  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department  have  been  extensively  circulated  and  signed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  Denver  mint  be  made  a  mint  for  coinage, 
the  effect  would  be  felt  throughout  the  Territory,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  gold  and  silver  that  is  now  sent  East  as  fine  bullion  would  be 
retained  here  in  the  form  of  <5oin.  The  effect  on  the  ore-market  of  Clear 
Creek  County  would  be  very  great,  and  the  price  for  ores  could  be  regu- 
lated by  a  fixed  standard  of  value — and  the  sudden  and  ruinous  changes 
and  depreciations,  such  as  have  lately  taken  place,  would  not  be  again 
possible.  The  amount  of  bullion  suitable  for  immediate  coinage  is  yearly 
increasing  and  will  now  continue  so  to  do,  particularly  if  coin  can  be 
had  for  gold  bullion  and  silver  bars.  This  bullion  is  now  subjected  to 
heavy  express  and  other  charges  if  it  is  sent  East,  and  the  return  cur- 
rency is  alsb  subjected  to  heavy  charges.  The  item  of  exchange  is  a 
serious  one  in  the  Territory — ^and  this,  as  far  as  mills  and  many  of  the 
mines  are  concerned,  would  be  done  away  with  by  coinage  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. A  certain  degree  of  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Territory  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  (as  is  proi>osed)  of  giving  coin  certificates  for 
bullion  deposits  in  the  Denver  mint.  This  will  not  be  as  well  as  the 
coinage  department,  for  the  reason  that  these  certificates  will  simply  act 
as  eastern  exchange  and  not  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  is  wliat  is 
desired  for  this  Territoiy.  The  premium  on  gold  is  now  low  and  is  not 
liable  to  go  higher,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  would  be  almost  certain  to 
remain  in  the  Territory  and  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  transaction  of 
business — where  it  would  be  welcome,  particularly  in  the  mining  camps. 
Ores  would  then  have  a  fixed  value,  and  be  not  subject  to  the  effects  of 
eastern  speculations  or  Wall-street  troubles.* 

The  number  of  min^s  actively  and  profitably  worked  in  this  county 
during  the  year  has  been  larger,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  produced 
is  greater,  than  during  any  previous  year. 

In  Argentine  the  principal  mines  worked  were  the  Stevens,  Baker, 
Timber  Line,  Lion,  and  Beimout.  The  Stevens  has  been  unusually  pro- 
ductive and  has  yielded  about  200  tons  of  a  high-grade  lead-ore  carrying 
about  125  ounces  in  silver  per  ton  and  50  per  cent.  lead.  This  ore  has 
been  almost  entirely  sent  out  of  the  county  for  treatment. 

On  the  north  face  of  Leavenworth  Mountain  is  the  Pulaski,  a  vein 
carrying  mainly  iron  pyrites,  noted  for  its  value  in  gold.  Specimens 
assay  as  high  as  9  ounces  in  gold  per  ton,  and  the  mill-runs  have  been 

*  I  have  suffered  Mr.  Stoel ting's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  coinage  at  Denver  to 
remain  unaltered,  lest  by  substituting  niy  own  views  I  might  render  him  liable  to  mis- 
construction at  home.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  actual  manufacture  of  coins 
at  Denver  is  requisite  in  order  to  secure  the  practioal  conveniences  desired.  Nor  do 
I  think  it  wise  to  multiply  mints  for  coinage.  There  is  none  at  Now  York;  and  if  the 
Denver  assay-iffioe  were  empowered  to  pay  coin  for  bullion  (as  the  New  York  assay- 
office  is)  the  Territory  would  be  qnit«  unconscious  and  indifferent  as  to  the  place  where 
the  coin  was  manufactured. — G.  W.  R. 
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as  Ligb  as  3  oances  gold  with  from  30  to  60  ounces  iu  silver.    This  is  a 
remarkable  ore  tor  this  locality. 

Ou  the  soatheasteru  slope  of  Leavenworth  are  the  Colorado  Central, 
Equator,  8aco,  Star,  Gates,  Welch,  Cross,  John  Bull,  Ni-Wott,  Mag- 
nolia, Gilpin,  Homestake,  and  Argentine  lodes.  The  last-mentioned 
lode  carries  a  pure  galena,  with  from  30  to  250  ounces  in  silver  per  ton. 
The  GateS)  now  under  active  development,  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  rich  belt  of  lodes  that  have  made  Leavenworth  Mountain  famous. 
The  ore  is  galena,  zincblende,  and  a  very  rich  gray  copper.  About 
twenty-five  men  are  employed  in  the  mine,  and  this  force  is  being 
increased  as  rapidly  as  the  opening  of  the  mine  allows.  This  lode  bids 
fair  to  take  rank  with  the  Colorado  Central  and  other  famous  lodes 
of  that  locality.  This  part  of  the  district  has  furnished  the  larger 
part  of  the  high-grade  shipping  ores  sent  abroad  for  treatment.  The 
average  value  of  these  ores  is  not  only  high,  but  .the  quantity  furnished 
is  at  tbe  same  time  large. 

On  Brown  Mountain  the  Atlantic,  Shively,  Brick  Pomiproy,  Baltimore 
Tunnel  lode.  Seven-thirty,  Hercules,  Benton,  Roe,  Old  Missouri,  Coin, 
Brown,  Mammoth,  Terrible,  Silver  Ore,  Glasgow,  and  Gunboat  have 
been  worked  during  the  season.  The  Baltimore  Tunnel  lode  has  fur- 
nislied  a  number  of  tons  of  very  high-grade  ore,  carrying  silver  glance 
and  gray  copper,  as  well  as  the  more  common  ores  of  the  vicinity.  Tlie 
Seven-thirty  and  Hercules  have  been  constantly  worked  during  the 
year,  and  have  furnished  a  large  amount  of  rich  ore.  The  ores  from 
Brown  Mountain  are  mostly  "heavy"  ores,  carrying  galena  and  zinc- 
blende. 

On  Sherman  and  Republican  Mountains  the  Bismarck,  Saint  Joe, 
Denver,  Maine  and  Phcenix,  Scotia,  Corry  ("ity,  Pelican,  Dives,  Pay- 
Rock,  Hopewell,  and  Silver  Plume  have  been  in  operation  during  the 
year.  Tbe  lawsuits  between  the  Maine  and  Phoanix  titles  have  been  in 
the  courts  during  the  entire  year,  and  have  very  materially  interfered 
with  the  proi)er  and  continuous  workings  of  those  lodes.  The  Pelican  and 
Dives  have  both  furnished  a  large  amount  of  ore.  Connection  has  been 
made  iu  the  underground  workings  of  these  lodes,  and  if  a  compromise 
it  not  effected  the  law  will  be  called  upon  to  settle  the  title  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  once  consolidated  this  would  be  the  best  property  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Colorado  if  not  in  the  whole  Territory. 

On  Democrat  Mountain  the  Polar  Star,  Rodgers,  Lucky,  and  Junction 
lodes  have  been  in  constant  operation.  The  Polar  Star  is  remarkable 
for  the  large  amoftnt  of  native  silver  it  carries,  and  this  is  true  to  a 
limited  extent  of  other  lodes  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  ore  furnished 
is  generally  of  high  grade. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  county  the  Hiawatha,  Hukill,  Edgar,  Seaton, 
Yeto,  Fairmount,  Crystal,  Clifton,  and  other  lodes,  have  been  actively 
worked  during  the  year.  The  Hukill  is  probably  the  best  of  these 
lodes,  having  a  large  crevice,  with  an  unusually  goud  pay-streak  of  ore. 
The  mineral,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  with  some  galena  and  zincblende, 
carries  both  gold  and  silver,  and  finds  a  ready  market  at  tbe  several 
smelting-works  in  the  county  and  at  Hill's,  in  Black  Hawk.  The  Sea- 
ton  and  Veto,  and  other  lodes  in  that  vicinity,  carry  also  gold  in  small 
quantities,  and  yield  a  large  amount  of  ore.  Tbe  Fairmount  and  Edgar 
are  worked  on  lease,  and  furnish  ore  of  good  grade,  averaging  over  3 
ounces  in  gold  per  ton.  The  lodes  in  this  section  of  Clear  Creek  County 
carry  generally  both  gold  and  silver,  and  while  the  ore  is  not  as  rich  as 
in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  it  is  found  in  larger  quantities. 
.    The  general  progress  throughout  the  county  has  been  satisfactory^ 
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and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  highly  favorable.  The  connty 
is  entirely  self-supporting,  and  is  also  paying  a  fair  return  to  nearly  ail 
the  lat<)r  investments  that  have  been  made  in  mines  within  the  county 
limits. 

Appended  hereto  will  be  found  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  mines. 

Pelican :  This  lode,  situated  on  Sherman  Mountain,  about  750  feet 
above  the  level  of  Clear  Creek,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  George- 
town, is  probably  the  most  prominent  vein  now  being  worked  in  this 
vicinity.  The  lode  strikes  nearly  east  and  west,  and  dips  slightly  north. 
It  has  a  gneiss  country  rock,  and  wherever  exposed,  good  walls  are 
found.  The  width  of  the  vein  has  not  been  fully  determined,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  so-called  Zephyr,  Elkhorn,  Zillah,  and  Pelican 
lodes  are  ore-veins  in  one  and  the  same  fissure.  This  being  the  case, 
the  width  of  the  lode  is  not  less  than  50  feet  in  Cherokee  Gulch,  and 
about  25  feet  where  the  Elkhorn  and  Pelican  come  together,  400  feet 
west  of  tunnel  No.  1.  The  Pelican  ore-vein  is  on  the  hanging  (north) 
wall,  and  the  Elkhorn  on  the  foot-wall  of  the  crevice.  The  gaugue  is  a 
more  or  less  intimate  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz,  which  in  the  lower 
workings  sometimes  shows  a  porphyritic  appearance. 

The  developments  are :  First,  an  adit  level  run  on  the  vein  from 
Cherokee  Gulch,  a  distance  of  about  500  feet.  Stopes  have  been  car- 
ried above  this  level,  and  great  quantities  of  very  rich  ore  are  taken  out. 
Second,  the  Eagle  Bird  level,  500  feet  in  length,  conuectetl  with  the  sur- 
face by  a  cross  cut  tunnel,  (tunnel  No.  J.)  This  tunnel  is  about  100  feet 
long.  At  70  feet  from  the  mouih  it  cut  the  Zillah  on  Elkhorn  lode,  on 
which  a  20-foot  level  was  run,  and  a  shaft  sunk,  connecting  with  the 
Pelican  level,  80  feet  below.  Third,  the  Zillah  or  Elkhorn  level,  about 
30  feet  deeper  than  the  Eagle  Bird  level,  and  400  feet  in  length.  Fourth, 
the  Pelican  level,  50  feet  below  the  Zillah  level  and  480  feet  long.  This 
level  is  connected  with  the  surface  by  tunnel  No.  2,  which  is  324  feet  in 
length.  From  this  level,  at  a  distance  of  80  feet  west  irom  the  tunnel, 
a  shaft  is  being  sunk,  (now  83  feet  deep,)  and  at  60  feet  d(5ep  drifts  hSive 
been  run  east  and  west.  About  70  feet  east  irom  the  tunnel  a  shaft 
(now  115  feet  deep)  is  being  sunk,  and  will  be  continued  to  the  level  of 
tunnel  No.  2}.  This  is  to  be  the  main  working-shaft.  It  is  12  feet  long 
by  8  feet  wide,  and  is  provided  with  a  horse-whim.  At  60  i'eet  deep  in 
this  shaft  drifts  have  been  run  east  and  west.  The  west  drift  has  been 
connected  with  the  east  drift  from  the  west  shaft  and  stoping  com- 
menced. The  levels  are  connected  by  the  necessary  ^inzes.aud  shafts, 
securing  good  ventilation  and  affording  means  of  bringing  ore  from  the 
upper  levels  to  tunnel  No.  2,  and  thence,  by  tram,  to  the  surface.  Two 
more  cross-cut  tunnels  are  being  driven  to  cut  the  vein  at  200  and  400 
feet  deeper  than  tunnel  No.  2.  Tunnel  ^o.  2^  is  completed  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  305  feet,  and  tunnel  No.  3  to  a  distance  of  150  feet.  They 
will  be,  respectively,  600  and  900  feet  in  length.  No  stoping  has  been 
done,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  amount  above  the  aditlevel  and  on 
the  ore-veins  called  Zillah  and  Elkhorn. 

The  ore-chimneys  have  a  strong  inclination  to  the  east  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  their  lengths,  as  none  of  the  workings  have  yet  been  driven 
to  their  eastern  boundaries.  The  main  chimney  is  in  the  eastern  work- 
ings, with  several  smaller  chimneys  between  it  and  the  one  developed 
in  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Zillah  level.  The  pay-streak  varies 
in  width  from  a  few  inches  to  5  feet  and  more  in  places,  with  immense 
bodies  of  material  carrying  from  15  to  35  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The 
ore  is  more  or  less  intimate  mixture  of  ziucblende,  galena,  iron  pyrites^ 
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gray  copper,  and  other  rarer  silver-ores,  such  as  stromeyerite  and  poly- 
basite,  ruby  silver,  and  silver  glance.  The  ore  occurs  in  solid  veins  of 
from"  6  inches  to  5  feet  in  width,  with  snialler  seams  and.  bunches 
through  the  gangue.    It  is  hand-dressed  into — 

First  class 350  to  500  ounces  per  ton,  (sometimes  850  ounces.) 

Second  class 125  to  150  ounces. 

Third  class 35  to    50  ounces. 

At  present  the  ore  is  shipped  to  the  amalgamating- works  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  mine  in  bulk,  and  in  this  condition  it  averages  aboni; 
160  ounces  per  ton  in  silver. 

The  main  chimney,  as  developed  in  the  Eagle  Bird  level,  commences 
at  a  point  about  300  feet  west  of  tunnel  No.  1,  and  extends  east  the 
whole  length  of  the  level,  showing  an  ore-vein  of  from  1  to  6  inches  of 
solid  mineral,  and  fcom  1  to  2  feet  of  second-class  ore.  The  further  de- 
velopment of  the  same  chimney  in  the  Pelican  level  shows  the  ore- vein 
to  commence  at  a  point  125  feet  west  of  tunnel  No.  2,  although  there  is 
more  or  less  ore  to  be  seen  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  level.  The 
ore-vein  increases  in  width  as  it  is  developed  to  the  east,  until  it  reaches 
in  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  this  level,  where  the  main  shaft  is  being 
sunk,  a  width  of  3  feet  of  solid  mineral  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 
second-class  ore.  Nearly  the  whole  gangue  matter  at  this  point  carries 
from  15  to  35  ounces  in  silver  per  ton.  The  third-class  ore  at  this  point 
is  about  30  feet  in  width  and  will  pay  well  for  concentration. 

The  main  shaft,  which  is  being  sunk  here,  shows  a  larger  body  of  ore 
thanany  other  x)ortion  of  the  mine.  The  full  width  of  the  shaft,  8  feet, 
is  in  first  and  second  class  ore;  while  in  the  drifts  being  driven  from 
this  shaft  at  a  depth  of  60  feet  both  east  and  west,  the  solid  mineral  is 
from  2  to  4  i'eet,  and  the  second-class  ore  from  2  to  6  feet  in  width.  The 
ore- vein  seems  to  improve  in  this  east  drift,  now  125  feet  long.  One 
place  near  the  present  terminus  of  this  dritt  has  fully  5  feet  of  solid 
mineral. 

The  ore- vein  called  the  Zillah  lode  is  developed  by  the  Zillah  level, 
over  400  feet  in  length,  showing  an  ore-vein  of  from  1  inch  to  6  and  12 
inches.  The  average  width  may  be  safely  put  at  8  inches.  In  some 
places  pockets  4  feet  in  width  have  been  found.  According  to  actual 
measurement  about  1,400  fathoms  of  ground  have  been  worked  out  in 
drifts,  shafts,  and  stopes.  The  ore  from  this  ground  has  yielded  a  gross 
sum  ot  $664,303,  with  $50,000  worth  on  the  dump.  Mining  expenses 
have  been  $224,434,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $439,869.  The  number  of 
men  employed  averages  about  70,  of  whom  30  have  been  taking  out  ore. 

All  the  above  figures  are  up  to  October  I,  1873.  Careful  measure- 
ments at  that  time  gave  4,400  fathoms  of  ground  exposed.  Deducting 
one-fourth,  we  have  3,300  fathoms  of  rich  ground,  the  gross  yield  of  which 
will  be  about  $1,6S3,660. 

Terrible  lode:  This  mine,  which  was  among  the  first  to  gain  reputation 
in  the  district,  is  situated  on  Brown  Gulch,  600  feet  above  Brownville. 
The  main  location  ts  owned  and  worked  by  an  English  company,  and 
the  eastern  end  by  an  American  company.  The  lode  has  an  east  and 
west  course  and  dips  27^  north.  Tlie  width  of  the  vein  between  walls 
is  not  definitely  known.  The  ore- vein  averages  through  the  whole  mine 
4  to  5  inches,  with  frequent  places  12  to  15  inches  wide.  At  the  tunnel- 
crossing  the  gangue  is  22  feet  in  width,  with  no  north  wall  found. 
Smaller  streaks  are  intermixed  through  the  gangue.  The  mineral  con- 
sists of  galena,  ziucblende,  and  x)y rites,  with  ruby-silver,  gray  copper. 
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uative  silver,  polybasite,  &c.,  the  ziiicblende  predominating.  The  lode 
18  developed  to  a  depth  of  440  feet  from  the  surface,  and  400  feet 
^vest  and  300  feet  east  from  the  tunnel,  which  cuts  the  lode  at  a  depth 
of  300  feet.  About  two  years'  stoping-grouud  is  exposed.  The  ore- 
shoot  pitches  wegt.  The  mine  has  produced  in  the  past  year  ore  to 
the  value  of  about  $115,000,  (coin.)  the  larger  part  of  which  has  been 
shipped  to  England.  The  ore  as  mined  is  brought  to  the  surface 
through  the  tunnel,  and  is  there  hand-sorted  to  a  certain  extent.  Tlie 
third-class  material,  after  washing,  is  sent  by  an  iron  cable  tramway 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  it  is  jigged  and  separated  into  several 
grades,  one  of  which  (the  iron  ])yrite8)  carries  irom  1  to  1^  ounces  of 
gold  per  ton.  There  are  now  on  hand  about  3,000  tons  of  third-class 
rock,  which  will  be  concentrated  during  the  coming  summer  in  the  con- 
centrating-works  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  richness  of  the  ore  has 
increased  as  depth  has  been  gained,  and  is  now  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  the  surface-workings.  Since  the  commencement  of  operations 
by  the  English  company  in  May,  1870,  the  total  yield  of  the  mine  has 
been  $366,175.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mine 
during  the  year  has  been  28,  in  addition  to  which  a  number  of  men  have 
been  engaged  in  jigging  ore,  &c.  There  are  now  twenty  men  opening 
ground  and  fourteen  backstoping.  , 

Colorado  Central :  This  lode,  which  was  discovered  late  in  the  year 
1872,  by  W.  P.  Linn,  is  in  the  immediate  viciwity  of  the  Equator  lode,  on 
Leavenworth  Mountain.  The  Marshall  tunnel  had  previously  cut  the 
vein,  (known  as  tunnel  lode  No.  5,)*but  had  not  done  anything  towaul 
its  development.  The  lode  is  opened  on  the  surface  by  the  Discovery  or 
Weaver  shaft,  the  McCoy,  Shea,  and  l^»ed  shafts.  It  is  of  an  enormons 
size,  being  in  the  Weaver  shaft  more  than  70  feet,  crosscuts  having 
been  run  to  that  distance  without  reaching  any  walls.  Where  cut  by 
the  Marshall  tunnel  the  lode  is  22  feet  in  width.  The  ore  occurs  hi  irreg- 
ular pockets  and  streaks  throughout  the  whole  gangue-mass,  and  con- 
sists mainly  of  galena^  and  zincblende,  with  occasional  streaks  of  gray 
copper,  often  as  wide  as  3  inches,  and  carrying  as  high  as  40  j)er  cent, 
of  silver.  Streaks  of  silver  glance  1^  inches  in  thickness  have  been 
found.  In  the  Weaver  Discovery  shalt  the  solid  rock  was  strnck  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet,  and  very  rich  ore  was  struck  not  only  in  the  bed-rock, 
but  also  in  the  vein  immediately  where  struck.  This  pocket  extends 
along  the  vein  about  200  feet,  and  has  furnished  a  large  anumnt  of  very 
rich  ore.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
lode  at  lower  depths,  and  a  number  of  ore- veins  have  been  there  ex- 
posed. Yet  the  product  of  this  pocket  alone  during  the  year  1873  (to 
December  15)  was  247  J  tons,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  84,589  ounces 
of  silver,  being  an  average  of  347^  ounces  per  ton.  The  tirstchiss  ore 
mills  from  800  to  1,600  ounces  per  ton,  the  second  class  from  200  to  600 
ounces,  the  third  class  from  66  to  175  ounces,  and  selected  ore  from 
2,570  to  4,225  ounces  per  ton.  The  McCoy  shaft  is  200  feet  east  of  the 
Discovery  shaft,  and  is  on  the  ground  of  the  Marshall  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  shaft  passes  45  feet  through  ''  slide,''  and  theti  155  feet  on  the 
vein.  A  cross-cut  tunnel,  known  as  the  Robinson  tunnel,  cuts  the  lode 
at  a  depth  of  114  feet.  In  order  to  facilitate  mining,  a  shaft  300  feet  in 
depth  is  being  raised  from  the  Marshall  tunnel,  (now  lacking  but  35 
feet  of  completion.)  Drifts  will  be  run  every  60  feet  after  connection  is 
made  between  the^Eobinson  tunnel  level  and  the  Marshall  tunnel.  This 
part  of  the  mine  has  produced  about  225  tons  of  ore,  with  an  average 
assay  value  of  270  ounces,  for  which  $71,000  in  currency  was  received. 
The  Shea  shaft  is  170  feet  west  of  the  discovery  shaft.    It  is  50  feet 
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deep,  and  has  produced  some  ore.  The  Reed  shaft,  300  feet  west  of  the 
Shea  shaft  aud  100  feet  deep,  had  reached,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  no 
pay-rock. 

The  Coldstream:  This  mine  is  on  the  Maine  lode,  and  has  been 
described  in  former  reports  as  the  Maine.  Mr,  Glenn,  the  proprietor, 
has  been  much  Impeded  in-  his  operations  by  the  unfortunate  litigation 
with  the  owners  of  the  Phoenix,  into  the  merits  of  which  I  do  not  care 
to  enter  here.  The  Coldstream  mine  was,  by  the  most  recent  accounts, 
looking  uncommonly  well.  The  Maine  lode,  as  shown  in  the  upper  level 
of  the  mine,  has  a  very  regular  course  of  about  north  G8o  west  true, 
and  ^  uniform  dip  of  45^  north,  as  observed  at  numerous  points  in  the 
mine.  Near  the  surface  this  dip  is  smaller,  that  is,  more  nearly  horizon* 
tal.  The  north  or  hanging  wall  is  distinctly  defined ;  but  on  the  other 
side  the  vein  gradually  disappears  in  the  foot-wall,  without  a  distinct 
line  of  separation.  The  country-rock  is  gneiSs,  sometimes  altered  into 
quartzite,  (locally  termed  porphyry,)  and  coursing  nearly  northwest  aud 
southeast.  The  vein  carries  ore  everywhere,  *Mrozen,"  or  firmly  united 
to  the  hanging- wall,  without  clay  partings  or  selvages,  and  varying  in 
width  from  a  few  inches  to  3  feet  and  upward  in  the  wider  places.  It 
is  developed  by  several  shafts,  adits,  crosscuts,  &c.,  many  of  which 
have  been  located  for  prospecting  purposes,  or  for  their  bearing  on  the 
disputed  title.  Some  have  never  reached  the  lode,  and  only  serve  to 
demonstrate  where  it  is  not;  others  have  Teaclied  it  by  virtue  of  des- 
perate and  tortuous  cross-cutting.  At  the  bottom  of  the  discovery- 
shaft,  65  feet  deep,  the  ore  is  8  to  10  inches  wide,  and  continues  25 
feet  east  of  the  shaft,  the  different  classes  assaying  respectively  88, 117, 
132,  and  204  ounces  silver  per  ton.  The  mineral  is  mainly  galena  and 
zincblende,  the  latter  often  predominating.  West  of  the  discovery  the 
vein  is  opened  for  226  feet,*  by  a  level.  At  70  feet  west,  a  large  pocket 
of  low-grade  ore  3  to  6  feet  thick,  was  struck.  At  125  feet  west  another 
pocket,  10  inches  to  2  feet  thick,  was  passed  through.  Assays  gave  150 
to  800  ounces  per  ton ;  and  50  feet  farther  west  the  level  entered  a 
pocket  1  to  6  feet  thick  aud  40  feet  in  horizontal  length,  assaying  88  to 
732  ounces  per  ton.  The  ore  in  this  level  has  been  very  zincose,  carry- 
ing an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of  zinc.  On  the  second  level  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Discovery  shaft,  about  260  feet  of  drifting  has  been 
done,  and  this  work  is  still  going  on  east  and  west  in  ore.  The  main 
shaft  is  progressing  downward,  and  120  feet  west  of  it  a  winze  is  being 
sunk  to  open  level  No.  3,  65  feet  below  No.  2.  I  believe  the  litigation, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  has  prevented  stoping,  or,  at  least,  the  sale  of 
ore. 

BOULDER  COUNTY. 

The  mining  industry  of  this  county  has  advanced  materially  during 
the  last  year.  The  older  camps  have  advanced  sticadily  and  many  new 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

I  have  been  favored  with  the  report  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Thompson,  ter- 
ritorial assayer,  at  Boulder  City ;  and  the  following  is  mainly  from  his 
pen. 

In  gold  and  silver  mining  throughout  Boulder  County,  and  the  adja- 
cent mineral  region  northward,  greater  progress  has  been  made  than 
during  any  preceding  year.  This  decidedly  favorable  change  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  profitable  operation  of  mines  which  had  pre- 

*  These  figares,  obtained  io  the  early  spring  of  1874,  are  here  substituted,  during  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  for  those  which  I  gained  by  a  personal  examination  of  the 
mine  in  June,  1873. — ^R.  W.  R. 
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viouslybeen  oi^ned,  and  in  part  fo  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  change 
made  in  the  mining  laws  by  the  last  Congress,  tending  to  make  availa- 
ble abandoned  claims  and  to  encourage  the  application  for  patents  on 
mining  locations — ^thus  settling  titles  and  recalling  old  claimants  to 
neglected  properties. 

Among  the  events  meriting  special  mention  is  the  establishment  of 
the  mining  camp  known  as  Sunnyside,  near  the  head-waters  ot  the 
Four-Mile  Creek,  in  Boulder  County,  in  the  center  of  a  cluster  of  lodes 
yielding  free  gold-ores,  not  till  this  year  known  to  exist  in  that  section, 
which  promise  to  add  much  to  the  bullion  product  of  the  county. 
Much  exploration  has  also  been  done  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountain-range,  overlooking  the  Boulder  Valley,  from  Cariboo  north- 
ward. Some  valuable  discoveries,  especially  of  rich  galena-ores,  have 
been  the  result.  A  number  of  roads  are  being  constrncted  to  make 
these  high  and  remote  seditions  accessible  to  mining  enterprise.  Also, 
northward  from  Ward  district,  toward  the  South  Fork  of  the  Saint  Vrain 
Creek,  the  mining  area  is  gradually  extending.  Much  prospecting  has 
been  done,  and  many  newly  discovered  veins  of  gold  and  silver  are 
opened  in  the  older  mining  districts  of  Boulder  County,  particularly 
on  Gold  Dili,  and  in  the  Four-Mile  district,  greatly  stimulating  mining 
and  raising  the  value  of  property  in  those  sections.  A  number  of  met- 
als have  been  discovered  in  various  combinations,  which  heretofore 
were  not  known  to  exist  in  the  county.  Bisn^uth  has  been  found  in 
combination  with  silver,  in  the  Los  Animas  lode,  Four-Mile  district, 
twelve  miles  westerly  from  the  town  of  Boulder,  and  indications  of  its 
presence  exist  in  other  veins  in  the  vicinity.  Within  the  year  telluri- 
um, combined  with  silver  and  gold,  forming  the  richest  ores  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  known  in  nature,  has  also  been  found  in  a  number  of  mines 
besides  the  Red  Cloud  on  Gold  Hill,  where  its  presence  was  first  made 
known.  The  belt  of  tellurium-bearing  veins  is  found  to  extend  from 
the  Gray  Eagle  lode  on  the  north  side  of  Left-Hand  Creek,  in  a  south- 
erly direction  over  Gold  Hill  to  the  Forrest  mine  on  Four-Mile  Creek. 
As  the  rejsult  of  the  profitable  working  of  the  mines  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  year  shows  an  increase  in  the  production  of  ore.  The  ad- 
ditional machinery  now  being:  erected  and  nearly  completed  at  the  Car- 
iboo Silver  Mill  at  Middle  Boulder,  doubles  its  capacity,  making  it  36 
tons  per  day. 

A  new  gold-mill  has  been  established  in  the  Sunnyside  district. 

At  the  Chlorination  Works,  on  the  Ni-Wot  Hill,  in  Ward  district, 
successful  tests  of  the  adaptation  of  the  Plattner  process  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  snlphuret  ores,  characteristic  of  the  mines  in  that  section, 
have  been  made. 

Arrangements  are  perfected  and  material  is  being  put  on  the  ground 
for  the  erection,  early  next  season,  of  smelting  works  near  the  town 
of  Boulder  for  the  treatment  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  trib- 
utary regions. 

Gulch  and  placer  mining  is  conducted  jnore  systematically  and  ac- 
cording to  better  methods  than  heretofore,  and  has  consequently  been 
enlarged  and  successfully  prosecuted  during  the  past  season.  The  bed 
of  the  Four- Mile  Creek  has  been  claimed  for  mining  purposes  all  the 
way  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  to  facilitate  washing  it  for  gold 
an  expensive  ditch,  three  miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  to 
turn  the  water  of  the  North  Boulder  Creek  into  the  first-named  stream. 
Another  important  mining-ditch  has  been  made,  extending  from  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Saint  Vrain  across  the  Lieft-Hand  Creek,  and 
thence,  by  a  canal  formerly  constructed,  to  Gold  Hill.    It  is  designed 
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to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  use  in  the  gulch  and  placer 
mining  of  Gold  Kun  and  vicinity.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain 
accurate  accounts  of  the  amount  of  gold  washed  from  the  bed  of 
creeks  and  placer-workings,  since  so  large  a  part  remains  in  private 
hands  or  is  sent  east  by  private  conveyance.  Moreover,  many  parties 
operating  in  both  gulch  and  lode  mining,  from  motives  of  policy  or 
delicacy  about  disclosing  matters  of  private  finance,  are  reluctant  tp 
communicate  the  information  desired. 

Within  the  year  gold  and  silver  ores  from  Boulder  County  have 
been  shipped  to  a  limited  extent,  some  to  the  ore-markets  of  foreign 
countries,  some  to  the  furnaces  of  the  East,  some  to  the  reduction- 
works  of  Denver,  Golden,  and  Black  Hawk.  But  the  bulk  of.  the 
Boulder  County  ores  has  been  worked  in  home  mills,  in  the  Cariboo 
Silver  Mill,  or  in  the  mills  used  for  the  treatment  of  the  free  gold- 
ores  situated  farther  north.  These  ores  worked  at  home  and  abroad 
are  mostly  the  result  of  operations  in  inines  of  established  value  con- 
ducted for  profit  'j  but  in  some  instances  ores  sent  to  market  are  de- 
signed simply  to  test  the  value  of  the  rock  in  bulk  as  the  work  of  de- 
Telopment  progresses. 

In  Grand  Island  district  the  Cariboo  mine  has  been  sold  to  a  Dutch 
company  lor  a  very  high  price,  in  which  the  mill  at  Middle  Boulder  was 
included.  New  developments  in  depth  in  the  Cariboo  are  favorable. 
A  tunnel  is  being  run  on  the  north  slope  of  the  mountain^  to  tap  the 
vein.  Of  other  mines,  in  which  good  ore  has  been  regularly  found,  the 
Sherman  and  No-Name  are  the  principal  ones.  In  the  latter  an  extremely 
rich  chimney  of  native  silver  and  chloride  of  silver  has  been  discovered, 
and  at  last  accounts  the  mine  was  in  the  market  at  a  high  price. 

The  total  product  of  Boulder  County  for  1873  was  about  $390,000. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 

Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  bat  little  change  in  mining  affairs 
in  this  county.  The  various  placer  mines  of  the  county  continue  to  be 
worked,  but  with  a  slightly  diminished  force  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  An  increased  interest  in  lode-mining  is  to  be  noticed,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  prospecting  has  been  done  in  various  parts  of 
the  county. 

The  erection  of  a  smelting  furnace  in  French  Gulch  has  turned  some 
attention  towards  the  gnlena  lodes  in  the  vicinity  of  French  and  Illinois 
Gulches.  If  the  o{)erations  of  the  furnace  prove  successful,  and  a  de- 
mand for  galena-ores  springs  up,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
large  lodes  of  such  ores  already  known  to  exist  in  that  locality  could 
be  worked  with  profit,  furnishing  winter  employment  for  the  placer 
miners. 

The  season  has  been  only  a  moderately  good  one  for  the  county.  The 
practice  of  booming*  has  permitted  the  successful  working  of  poorer 
ground  than  has  been  before  worked  in  the  county. 

The  large  ditch  of  Fuller  &  Co.,  to  carry  the  water  of  the  South  Swan 
to  the  Georgia  Gulch  country,  is  as  yet  unfinished,  and  a  large  amount 
of  ground,  that  will  yield  a  fair  revenue  with  a  proper  supply  of  water, 
remains  unworked.  The  population  of  the  county  does  not  exceed  350, 
the  larger  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  placer-mining. 

*  A  mde  form  of  hydraulic  miuiug,  in  which  a  torrent  of  water,  obtained  by  the  ao- 
mmnlation  of  smaller  supplies,  is  suffered  to  escape  from  the  reservoir  at  iutervals. 
Details  of  the  arrangement  of  gates,  ^c,  are  given  below.--B.  W.  R. 
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The  production  of  the  county  for  the  past  year  has  been  as  follows : 

Placer  gold,  going  to  Denver $75, 000 

Placer  gold,  going  north  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad* 26, 000 

Ores  sold 5, 000 

106,000 

The  different  placer  claims  in  the  county,  more  fully  described  in  last 
year's  report,  will  be  briefly  reviewed. 

On  the  Upper  Blue  River  and  in  Hoosier  Gulch,  Bemrose  &  Co.  and 
others  have  mined  during  the  short  season,  (the  altitude  being  over 
9,600  feet  above  sea  level  and  the  supply  of  water  scanty,)  and  have  re- 
alized remunerative  returns. 

Next  below,  and  about  two  miles  above  (south  of)  Breckenridge,  is  the 
claim  of  Mr.  McLeod,  which  has  been  worked  to  a  slight  extent  during  the 
summer.  Below  the  McLeod  claim  is  the  ground  owned  and  worked  by 
Fuller  &  Crome.  This  claim  is  on  a  Blue  River  bar,  the  bed  rock  is  com- 
paratively shallow,  and  the  pay  good.  Messrs.  Fuller  <&  Crome  work 
four  men  during  the  season,  and  during  the  low  water  of  the  fall  months 
work  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Silver  nuggets  are  found  in  thi/s  part  of 
the  Blue  River,  some  of  which  have  weighed  as  much  as  IJ  ounces. 
Immediately  west  of  Breckenridge  is  the  booming  claim  of  Messrs.  Jones 
&  Greenleaf.  This  claim  employs  two  men,  with  good  results,  in  ground 
that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  booming  process  could  not  be 
successfully  worked.  Below  Breckenridge  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Blue  River  is  Iowa  Gulch,  owned  by  Adams  &  Twibell.  This  is  also  a 
booming  claim,  and  one  that  has  yielded  well.  Under  the  old  system 
of  working  the  ground  scarcely  paid  expenses.  Two  men  are  employed. 
Just  abovethe  mouth  of  Ten  MileCreek,  ground  is  being  opened  by  Izzard 
&  Co.,  but  no  returns  will  be  realized  until  next  year.  Below  the  mouth 
of  Ten  Mile,  and  emptying  into  Blue  River,  is  Salt  Lick  Gulch,  which  em- 
ploys four  men  during  a  season,  which  is  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  county 
usually  enjoys.  The  ground  is  good  and  water  abundant.  The  yield  dur- 
ing the  past  season  has  been  about  ^  ounce  of  gold  per  day  per  man.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Blue,  and  immediately  above  Snake  River,  are  Soda 
Gulch  and  its  tributaries.  This  ground  yields  at  least  $5  a  day  to  the 
hand,  but  is  sadly  in  need  of  more  water.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
area  of  side-hill  ground  around  this  gulch  which  would  paj^  well  for  boom- 
ing, if  water  was  brought  to  it. 

The  Springfield  Mining  Company,  working  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blue 
River,  just  below  Breckenridge,  is  running  two  flumes,  and  employs  four 
men.    The  pay  is  good. 

In  French  Gulch,  about  the  same  amount  of  mining  has  been  done  as 
in  former  years.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gulch,  Cobb  &  Co.  are  run- 
ning six  flumes,  employing  twenty-four  men.  The  ground  is  somewhat 
spotted,  but  where  pay  is  found,  it  is  rich. 

Calvin  Clark,  next  below,  is  running  a  flume  in  the  gulch  and  also  a 
boom  on  the  side-hill,  in  both  of  which  he  has  good  pay.  Water  is  some- 
what scarce. 

The  McFarland  claim,  next  below,  has  been  worked  during  a  paili  of 

the  summer,  and  has  yielded  about  i  ounce  per  day  to  the  man.    If  work 

__ « ^ 

*  This  is  the  product  of  new  diggings  at  the  base  of  Hauser's  Peaks,  in  the  extreme 
northeasts rn  part  of  the  connty,  near  the  Wyoming  line.  The  total  product  of  the 
county  is  given  by  the  Georgetown  Mining  Review  (good  authority)  at  $111,000;  but, 
with  the  concurence  of  the  editor,  Mr.  Van  Wageuer,  1  have  transferred  $5,000,  the 
product  of  the  Gunnison  River  diggings,  from  this  county  to  Lake  County,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hollister's  map,  these  diggings  lie. — ^R.  W.  R. 
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had  been  commenced  during  the  flash  of  the  water, in  the  early  sammer, 
the  returns  would  have  been  much  larger.  The  ground  of  the  Badger 
Company  (a  Denver  organization)  comes  next.  Bed-rock  has  been 
struck  in  this  claim  at  a  depth  of  25  feet,  and  good  pay  found. 

In  Nigger  Gulch,  a  tributary  of  French  Gulch,  a  boom  has  been  in 
running  order  for  a  short  time  during  the  seasoQ.  Ten  men  have  been 
employed,  with  fair  results. 

On  Stilsou's  Patch,  on  the  west  side  of  French  Gulch,  Messrs.  Sissler 
&  ]\Iower  anfl  Mr.  Hangs  have  been  working,  by  the  hydraulic  method, 
and  realizing  about  $6  a  day  to  the  hand.  'Next  below  is  the  ground  of 
the  Blue  Eiver  Minii»g  Company,  employing  six  men,  and  in  good  pay. 

Immediately  below,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French  Gulch,  is  the  General 
Grant  flume,  employing  four  men  and  yielding  about  $6  a  day  to  the 
man. 

In  Georgia  Gulch,  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Messrs.  Iverson  &  Furth  are 
TTorking  on  good  x)ay.  Eli  Young  &  Co.  are  running  a  bed-rock  flume 
up  the  Swan  Eiver,  with  the  intention  of  reacking  bed-rock  below  the 
mouth  of  Georgia  Gulch.  This  is  a  good  enterprise,  and  has  been 
steadily  prosecuted  for  several  years.  Bed-rock  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
although  the  ground  now  pays  expenses.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
flume  will  develop  some  exceedingly  rich  ground,  as  it  will  drain  the 
mouth  of  Georgia  Gulch,  once  the  richest  placer-field  in  the  county. 

In  Galena  Gulch,  Messrs.  Eiland  and  Twibell  &  Co.  are  mining  with 
fair  results.  Between  Delaware  Flats  and  Galena  Gulch  is  Strogsdale's 
Patch,  owned  and  worked  by  Strogsdale  and  Twibell.  This  is  the  best 
placer-ground  in  the  county.  The  yield  will  average  fully  1  ounce  per 
day  to  the  man.    Five  men  were  employed  during  the  past  season. 

A.  Delaine,  at  Delaware  Flats,  has  empl(  yed  three  men  during  the 
season,  and  realized  about  J  ounce  per  day  to  the  man. 

In  Gold  Eun  mining  has  been  steadily  carried  on  during  the  season. 

Walker  &  Majors  have  employed  three  men,  the  pay  being  J  ounce 
a  day  to  the  man.  Moffat  &  Canfleld,  three  men ;  pay,  $7  a  day. 
L.  Peabody,  six  men ;  pay,  $7  a  day.  Tiffin  Mining  Companj',  five 
men ;  pay  fair.  J.  Nolan,  three  men ;  pay  fair.  G.  Mumford,  five  men ; 
pay,  $7  a  day. 

Booming, — This  method  of  mining  poor  placer-ground  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  favor  in  Summit  County.  In  Mayo,  Nigger,  Lomax,  and  Iowa 
Gulches  mining  is  carried  on  in  this  manner  with  remunerative  results, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  other  localities  will  also  adopt  this  proc- 
ess. The  introduction  of  the  "  self  acting  gate,"  whereby  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  gate  of  the  reservior  is  made  automatic,  leaves 
scarcely  any  further  economy  to  be  introduced  into  this  method  of  min- 
ing. The  self  acting  gate  now  considered  the  best,  consists  of  a  water- 
box  suspend^ed  in  guides,  the  rope  from  which  passes  over  two  pulleys, 
one  of  12  feet  and  one  of  5  feet,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  canvas  gate, 
(barred  with  strips  of  iron  or  2-inch  timber.)  When  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  reaches  the  proper  height,  a  small  flume  conducts  it  to  the 
box,  which,  when  full  of  water,  has  weight  enough  to  roll  up  the  can- 
vas gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  from  the  bottom,  allowing  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  to  issue  through  a  gate,  (generally  4  by  6  feet  in 
size.)  By  the  time  the  reservoir  is  nearly  empty,  the  water  in  the 
weight-box  has  discharged  itself  through  holes  made  for  that  purpose  in 
the  bottom,  and  a  weighted  arm  on  the  second  pulley  drops  the  gate  to 
its  place,  where  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  keeps  it  in 
place,  water-tight.  One  man  is  now  considered  ample  force  to  run  a 
boom,  and  his  duties  consist  mostly  in  clearing  timber  from  the  ground 
to  be  worked,  and  in  breaking  the  larger  bowlders  into  sizes  small 
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enough  to  go  through  the  flume,  which  is  usually  4  feet  wide,  with  a 
grade  of  1  foot  in  12.  The  use  of  a  boom  permits  the  working  of  ground 
that  could  by  no  other  means  be  made  to  pay.  The  experience  of  the 
Summit  County  miners  goes  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  water  used,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  rushes  through 
the  flume,  the  gold  collects  readily  in  the  upper  boxes  of  the  flume,  in 
which  mercury  is  generally  placed.  Booming  may  be  considered  as  the 
best  labor-saving  invention  introduced  into  the  country  of  late  years, 
and  while  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  placer-claims,  it  permits  the  working 
of  claims  that  would  otherwise  be  valueless.  The  following  diagram 
illustrates  the  contrivance : 


F^g.  1.    Sectional  Tiew. 

A.  Wnter-box. 

B.  First  pulley. 

C.  Second  pnllej. 

D.  Weighted  arm. 

E.  Flume. 

F.  Water-flume  to  water-box. 

G.  RGserroir. 
H.    Gate. 

Fig.  2.    Gate  open. 

Fi.'^  3.    Gate  closed. 

FJR.  4.    Gate  dosed.    I'^nt  view. 


Pig.  4. 


I 


F\g.  3. 


Lode-mining. — Aside  from  the  work  done  in  the  Snake  River  mines,  but 
little  lode-mining  has  been  done.  The  Vanderbilt,  a  free-gold  quartz 
lode  in  the  quartzite  on  the  Upper  Blue,  has  been  worked  a  little  but  no 
ore  has  been  treated.  Arrastras  will  probably  be  erected  during  the 
coming  year.  The  ore  is  rich  and  of  a  character  easily  treated,  and  good 
working  results  are  therefore  to  be  expected.  The  Hunter,  east  of 
Hoosier  Gulch,  has  been  worked  during  a  part  of  the  summer.  The  ore 
is  of  good  quality,  and  will  mill  about  200  ounces  in  silver  per  ton. 

The  Cincinnati  lode,  on  Mineral  Hill,  French  Gulch,  has  been  opened 
by  Messrs.  Sears  &  Conant  The  lode  has  been  traced  for  about  900 
feet  on  the  surface,  and  the  deepest  shaft  is  now  abouC  40  feet.  Two 
hundred  tons  of  mineral  are  on  the  various  dumps,  and  the  ore-vein, 
wherever  opened,  shows  from  2  to  16  inches.  The  ore  is  a  clean,  coarse 
galena,  free  from  zinc,  and  carries  from  30  to  40  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 
A  reverberatory  furnace  has  been  erected  in  French  Gulch,  and  a  few 
pigs  of  lead  have  been  made.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  shaft-furnace  for 
the  treatment  of  this  and  ores  from  neighboring  lodes. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  lodes  around  the  head  of  Illinois  Gulch. 
The  ore  is  generally  a  pure  galena,  mixed  with  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lead,  assaying  from  40  to  700  ounces  in  silver  and  from  a  trace  to  6 
ounces  in  gold  per  ton.  The  lodes  around  Breckenridge  almost  all  carry 
galena,  (and  its  oxidized  products,)  with  traces  of  copper.  The  size  of 
the  veins  is  good,  and  the  ore  varies  in  value  from  10  to  700  ounces  iu 
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silver.  The  erection  of  smelting  furnaces  at  or  near  Breckenridge,  where 
water-power  could  be  obtained,  would  do  more  for  the  development  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  Blue  Eiver  country  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  devised.  The  supply  of  timber  for  both  lumber  and  fuel,  is 
ample,  and  good  clay  for  bricks  is  close  at  hand.  The  ores  to  be  treated 
are  of  a  fair  average  value,  and  of  a  class  to  furnish  a  pig-lead  of  purity, 
containing  from  100  to  500  ounces  of  silver  and  considerable  gold  per 
ton.    The  supply  of  ore  would  be  ample  for  at  least  one  lOton  furnace. 

in  the  vicinity  of  Montezuma  much  prospecting  has  been  done,  and 
some  ore  shipped  to  Georgetown.  The  mill  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Com- 
pany is  not  yet  in  order,  and  work  has  ceased  on  the  mines  for  the  win- 
ter. On  Bear  Creek  the  Boston  Silver  Mining  Association  is  still  work-  . 
ing  on  the  cross-cut  tunnel  to  strike  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  coDsiderable 
depth. 

At  the  head  ot  Decatur  Gulch,  about  three  miles  from  Montezuma, 
several  valuable  lodes  have  been  opened.  The  Eevenue,  Star,  and  Con- 
gress, carry  gray-copper  and  galena  ores,  and  the  Treasure  Vaults  and 
others  yield  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  new  ore,  containing  bismuth,  sul- 
phur, and  silver.  The  gray-copper  lodes  have  received  most  attention 
and  development.  The  Bevenue  has  three  shafts  60,  38,  and  60  feet  in 
depth.  Work  will  be  carried  on  in  this  and  the  Congress  lode  during 
the  winter.  The  Bevenue  shows  from  3  to  18  inches  of  solid  ore,  which 
is  of  good  quality,  and  mills  from  100  to  450  ounces  per  ton,  the  first- 
class  ore  carrying  also  10  per  cent  of  copper,  and  the  second-class  ore 
over  50  per  cent,  of  lead. 

Of  the  bismuth-bearing  lodes  but  little  can  yet  be  said.  The  pure 
ore  assays  from  6,000  to  7,000  ounces  in  silver  per  ton  and  contains  40 
per  cent,  of  bismuth.  The  ore,  which  shows  a  slight  tendency  toward 
crystallization,  is  intimately  mixed  with  well-defined  quartz  crystals. 
Comparatively  little  work  has  been  done  on  these  lodes.  They  are 
situated  immediately  on  top  of  the  range  and  were  discovered  late 
in  the  summer  of  1873.  These,  as  well  as  the  gray-copper  veins,  are  on 
the  main  range,  at  an  elevation  of  fully  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  are  partially  in  Park  County,  the  veins  crossing  the  range  diagon- 
ally. The  district  (Geneva)  is  a  new  one,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing mining  camp. 

With  the  completion  of  a  railroad  into  South  Park,  which  would  give 
the  Summit  County  section  of  the  Territory  freights  at  reduced  rates, 
and  with  the  successful  working  of  a  smelting-furuace  at  or  near  Breck- 
enridge, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Summit  County  would  rapidly  in- 
crease in  population  and  wealth.  At  present,  however,  with  only  placer- 
mines  at  work,  and  these  only  during  the  summer,  the  progress  of  the 
county  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  resources  of  the  county  in  the 
form  of  placer  and  lode  mines,  coal,  agricultural,  and  grazing  land,  are 
ample  for  the  support  of  a  large  population,  and  the  amount  of  land  on 
the  streams  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  county,  suitable 
for  cultivation,  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Some  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  summer  at  what  are  known 
as  the  Hanze's  Peak  gold  mines.  This  placer-camp  is  situated  between 
Elk  and  Snake  Bivers,  and  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  Wyoming  bound- 
ary-line. The  area  of  the  ground  known  to  contain  gold  is  about  3,000 
acres.  The  gold  is  ^'shot^  gold,  found  on  a  sandstone  bed-rock,  and  is 
worth  $15  per  ounce.  About  thirty  men  have  found  employment  there 
duiing  the  summer. 

Mention  was  made  in  last  year's  report  of  the  coal-lands  of  Summit 
County.  They  are  on  the  divide  between  Elk  and  Bear  Bivers.  The 
coal-veins  are  numerous,  and,  at  the  outcropping,  from  10  to  15  feet  in 
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thickDess.  They  underlie  sandstone  which  is  about  150  feet  thick. 
Two  qualities  of  coal  have  been  found.  The  first  and  most  abundant 
is  a  hard  lignite.  The  other  is  of  dull  color  and  brownish  streak,  and 
leaves  a  red  ash  when  burned.  This  last  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
albertite.* 

The  outlet  for  this  part  of  Summit  County  is  to  some  point  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  permanent  settlements 
will  be  made  during  the  coming  summer  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elk,  Bear, 
and  other  streams.  This  once  accomplished,  the  unrivaled  grazing  fa- 
cilities of  the  valleys  of  the  Blue  and  other  streams  will  result  in  the 
speedy  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the  county  bj'^  stock-raisers. 

PARK  COUNTY. 

The  bullion  product  of  this  county  shows  an  increase  over  that  of 
last  year.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  great  activity  in  placer-mining, 
many  hundred  acres  of  new  ground  having  been  opened  during  the 
year  in  the  South  Park  and  elsewhere,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  older 
claims  have  been  successfully  worked  as  heretofore.  A  considerable 
share  in  the  increase  ia,  however,  owing  to  the  erection  and  successful 
work  of  the  two  smelting-works  which  have  been  built  in  the  Park. 
The  one  at  Dudley,  on  the  Upper  Platte,  at  the  foot  of  Mounts  Lincoln 
and  Bross,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Edward  D.  Peters,  jr.,  mining  engineer, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  notes  in  regard  to  the  works 
and  the  operations  during  the  year. 

Before  thfe  works  were  built  it  was  the  common  belief  that  large 
amounts  of  lead-ores  could  be  secured  in  the  vicinity,  especially  irom 
the  Horseshoe  mine.  As  the  rich  silver-ores  fi om  Lincoln  and  Bross 
contain  a  great  deal  of  lime,  heavy  spar,  and  also  considerable  galena, 
Mr.  Peters  thought  that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  together,  it  would 
be  best  to  erect  a  blast-furnace,  as  ores  of  the  above  description,  together 
with  ores  rich  in  lead,  can  be  most  advantageously  treated  in  such  works. 
The  furnace  erected  was  a  square  one,  10  feet  6  inches  high,  from 
the  tuyeres  to  the  charge-hole,  and  36  by  42  inches  in  section  at  the 
tuyeres.  Of  the  latter,  three,  of  l^inch  nozzle-diameter,  were  orig- 
inally inserted,  and  a  No.  7  Sturtevant  blower,  giving,  at  2,600  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  about  J  inch  pressure  of  mercury,  furnished  the  blast. 
Subsequently  the  number  of  tuyeres  was  increased  to  six,  and  the  re- 
sults were  highly  beneficial. 

The^e  works  were  finished  in  November,  1872,  and  commenced  smelt- 
ing  in  December  of  that  year.  But  as  no  adequate  supply  of  lead-ores 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  decided  to  produce  copper  matte,  and  ship  it 
abroad  for  separation  of  the  metals  contained  in  it.  This  plan  was 
adopted  with  much  reluctance  by  Mr.  Peters,  as  the  large  amount  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  which  the  ores  at  his  disposal  contained,  was  certain 
to  prevent  the  production  of  a  very  concentrated  matte  at  the  first 
smelting. 

Three  distinct  varieties  of  ores  were  at  Mr.  Peters's  disposal  at  the 
time :  1.  The  largest  quantity  came  from  the  limestone  formation  of 
Lincoln  and  Bross  Mountains,  containing  the  following  elements,  in  about 
the  following  proportions :  Sulphate  of  baryta,  65  per  cent. ;  carbonate  of 
lime,  20  per  cent. ;  silica,  20  per  cent. ;  sulphide  of  lead,  5  percent.,  and 
assaying  about  140  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.    2.  Copper-ores  from  the 

*  Which,  jadging  from  its  description,  it  certainly  is  not.  Albertite  has  a  brilliant 
luster,  gives  no  streak,  leaves  almost  no  ash,  and  does  not  occur  in  beds — a  tolerably 
clear  case  of  mistaken  identity. — R.  W.  R. 
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porphyritic  belt  in  Mosquito  district,  containing,  approximately,  sal- 
pburet  of  iron,  20  per  cent. ;  copper  pyrites,  20  per  cent  5  zincblende,  • 
25  per  cent. ;  silica,  20  per  cent.,  and  sulpbate  of  baryta,  15  per  cent, 
and  assaying  30  ouqces  in  silver  and  2  ounces  in  gold  per  ton.  3.  Ores 
from  the  quartzite  formation  underlying  the  limestone  ^f  Buckskin  dis- 
trict, containing  silica,  70  per  cent. ;  sulphide  of  lead,  10  per  cent. ;  sul- 
phide of  antimony,  10  per  cent  ^  zincblende,  10  per  cent,  and  assaying 
18  ounces  in  silver  per  ton. 

The  only  material  to  flux  charges  made  out  of  these  ores  was  iron  py- 
rites from  the  Phillips  mine  In  Buckskin  Gulch,  containing  75  per  cent 
of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  25  per  cent  of  gaugue,  consisting  of  silica  and 
sulphate  of  baryta.  This  ore  assayed  about  $6  per  ton  in  gold,  and  cost 
$10  delivered  at  the  furnace.  It  was  roasted  in  open  heaps  at  an  ex- 
X>ense  of  $2  per  ton.  The  only  fuel  at  the  disposal  of  the  works  was 
charcoal  burnt  from  spruce,  which  was  delivered  at  the  stock  bank  for 
15  cents  per  bushel  of  2,650  cubic  inches.  It  weighed  only  11}  pounds 
per  bushel,  and  contained  18  per  cent,  of  moisture  and  2  per^cent.  of 
ashes,  while  30  per  cent  was  lost  by  screening  and  handling.  It  was 
capable  of  reducing  only  24  parts  of  lead  oxide  to  lead.  It  is  clear  that 
this  coal  was,  all  things  considered,  about  the  poorest  and  most  expen- 
sive fuel  which  could  be  used  for  such  work. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  and  blowing  in  the  furnace  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  hearth  and  forehearth  were  packed  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  ground  charcoal  and  three  parts  of  clay,  which  was  flrmly 
tamped  in  with  tampiug-irous.  The  crucible  was  cut  out  so  that  its 
deepest  point  was  in  front,  where  the  tap-hole  was  located.  This  was 
18  inches  below  the  level  of  the  tuyeres.  From  here  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  ascended  rapidly  toward  the  back  wall  to  within  8  inches 
below  the  tuyeres.  The  crucible  was  dried  thoroughly  for  several-  days 
by  means  of  charcoal  brands,  and,  last  of  all,  an  8-inch  breast  of  common 
red  brick  was  put  in  and  secured  by  wedging.  After  this  the  furnace 
was  gradually  filled  to  the  throat  with  good  charcoal,  great  care  being 
taken  to  keep  it  free  from  stones  and  earth.  As  soon  as  the  flame  came 
through  at  the  throat  a  very  light  blast  was  put  on,  and  six  shovels  of 
slag  (19  pounds  each)  were  charged,  alternating  with  18  scoops  of  char- 
coal (4}  pounds  each.)  In  about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  the  slag 
sank  to  the  tuyeres,  and,  if  it  appeared  perfectly  liquid,  the  charge  wsis 
gradually  increased,  until  in  about  eight  hours  a  burden  of  sixteen  shov- 
els of  slag  was  obtained.  K.the  slag  then  continued  perfectly  liquid, 
running  over  the  lip  in  a  free  stream,  two  shovels  of  slag  were  replaced 
by  ore,  and  this  substitution  of  ore  for  slag  was  continued  from  time  to 
time,  until  on  the  second  day  the  furnace  reached  its  regular  burden  of 
250  pounds  of  ore  to  80  pounds  of  charcoal.  But  this  proportion  could 
never  be  retained  for  a  long  time,  the  poor  quality  of  the  charcoal  caus- 
ing very  frequent  irregularities.  The  working  of  the  furnace  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  watched  very  carefully,  and  required  regulation  by  means  of 
alteration  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore-charges.  Usually  the 
charge  was  of  such  a  composition  as  to  produce  a  slag  of  the  following 
composition : 

Per  cent 

Ba  0 34 

Ca  O ^ 18 

FeO 15 

Si  O3 25 

BaS,ZnS,  CaS 8 

100 
20  M 
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It  is  seen  that  in  this  slag  the  baryta  is  tbe  principal  base,  and  that 

•  from  the  uatare  of  its  com  position  it  must  have  a  characteristic  earthy 

appearance.    On  account  of  the  excess  of  baryta,  the  slaj?  was  extremely 

liquid,  and  in  spite  of  its  high  spcciiic  gravity,  it. permitted  a  perfect 

separation  of  the  metal. 

The  furnace  always  did  its  work  best  under  the  following  conditions: 
the  heat  had  to  be  kept  low,  the  blast  light,  and  the  ore  had  to  be 
charged  immediately  over  the  four  back  tuyeres,  so  as  to  leave  an  un- 
burdened column  of  coal  in  the  center  and  frpnt  of  the  furnace ;  the 
throat  had  to  be  kept  dark,  the  ''  noses ^'  sflso  dark,  and  about  G  inches 
in  length.  Under  these  conditions  the  slag  was  thin  and  ran  freely;  the 
furnace  smelted  about  9  tons  of  charge  per  day,  and  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty found  in  making  blasts  of  thirty  days'  duration.  The  average 
length  of  the  campaigns  for  the  year  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  days. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  using  this  method  of  beneficia- 
tion  as  far  a«  the  smelting  proper  is  concern^,  but  a  very  serious  draw- 
back resulted  from  the  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  heavy  spar  in 
the  ore.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  this  mineral  was 
reduced  to  sulphur,  which,  combining  with  the  copi)er,  lead,  silver,  and 
a  large  part  ot  the  iron,  formed  a  very  great  proportion  of  matte,  so  that 
on  an  average  it  took  only  5  tons  of  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  matte,  which 
of  course  was  not  very  rich.  This  m^tte  had  to  be  crushed  and  calcinexl 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  then  smelted  a  second  time  with  the  ad- 
dition of  15  per  cent,  of  quartzose  oreis,  yielding  finally  a  regnlus  assay- 
ing 30  per  cent,  of  copper  and  900  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  This  was 
crushed,  sacked,  and  shipped  to  Germany  for  separation.  The  slag  from 
the  concentration  smelting  was  very  basic,  containing  about  60  per  cent, 
of  iron.    It  was  very  welcome  as  a  valuable  flux  for  the  ore-smelting. 

In  August,  1873,  it  became  certain  that  no  large  quantities  of  lead- 
ores  would  ever  be  available  from  the  vicinity  of  the  works ;  and  as  the 
ores  containing  so  much  baryt^a  could  not  be  cheaply  roasted  before 
smelting,  Mr.  Peters  decided  to  erect  a  reverberatory  smelting-furnace 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  shaft-furnace.  This  furnace  has  a  hearth  15 
feet  6  Inches  long  and  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  was  completed  about 
September  10.  It  has  been  running  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  without 
interruption,  smelting  8  tons  of  ore  per  day,  with  a  consumption  of  9 
cords  of  mixed  pine  and  spruce  wood,  and  meeting  fully  tbe  expecta- 
tions of  the  metallurgist.  The  concentration  of  the  matte  in  this  fur- 
nace, where  there  is  not  a  reducing  but  an  oxidizing  atmosphere,  is 
very  satisfactory  considering  the  ores  to  be  treated.  One  ton  of  matte 
is  now  obtained  from  10  tons  of  ore,  and  the  regulus  assays  from  1,000 
to  1,500  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  Notwithstanding  this  high  grade,  the 
resulting  slag  assays  only  from  4  to  6  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  D.  Peters,  jr.,  in  which  his  comparison  of  the  shaft-furnace 
and  the  reverberatory  processes  for  such  ores  as  he  has  to  treat,  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  course  adopted  by  him  was  the  right  one. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Dudley  works  ceased  shipping  their 
regulus,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  freight  and  the  great  discrepancies 
in  assays.  From  that  time  on  the  silver  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
copper  have  been  separated  at  the  works  by  a  modification  of  the  Pat- 
era process.  About  93  per  cent,  of  the  silver  contents  of  the  matte 
and  80  per  cent,  of  the  copper  are  extracted,  and  the  residue,  which  con- 
tains the  gold,  is  returned  to  the  furnace  as  a  flux.  When,  in  the 
course  of  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  gold  has  so  accumulated  in  the 
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matte  as  to  reach  200  onnces  per  ton,  it  is  intended  to  extract  it  by 
means  of  chlorination. 

The  production  of  the  smelting- works  at  Dudley  during  1873  was  as 
follows : 

Carrency. 

Silver $102,756 

Gold 8, 549 

Copper 2, 359 

Lead 7,620 

121, 184 

Estimated  coin  value,  (gold  at  $1.12^) .  - $107,  719 

Professor  Hill  has  put  up  smelting- works  at  Alma  on  the  same  plan 
which  was  followed  at  his  works >n  Black  Hawk,  and  has  been  running 
them  successfully  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  production  of  ore  in  the  mining-districts  near  the  two  smelting- 
works  mentioned  has  been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  about  1,800 
tons,  for  which  an  average  of  $120  per  ton  was  paid,  making  a  total  of 
$216,000.  The  Moose  mine  on  £ross  Mountain  still  furnishes  the  most 
high-grade  ore,  and  has  now  considerable  reserves  in  sight,  but  the  Dolly 
Tarden,  Hiawatha,  and  several  others  have  also  been  very  successful. 
Altogether,  Lincoln  and  Bross  Mountains  have  done  far  better  this  year 
than  was  expected  in  the  spring.  In  Buckskin  Gulch  the  production 
has  fallen  off  somewhat,  but  from  lack  of  capital  rather  than  of  good 
mines. 

Mosquito  district  promises  well  for  the  future,  rich  discoveries  of  na- 
tive silver  having  been  made  late  in  the  fall.  On  the  whole,  the  out- 
Iqok  for  the-quartz-mining  interests  of  this  part  of  Park  County  is  very 
encouraging. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Park  County  much  work  has  been  done  in 
Hall  Gulch  and  vicinity.  This  valley  is  located  on  the  stage-route  from 
Denver  to  Fair  Play,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  former  place.  The  work 
here  was  mostly  done  by  the  Hall  Valley  Silver-Lead  Mining  and  Smelt- 
ing Company^  (limited.)  The  company  has  expended  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  in  opening  its  mines,  building  an  excellent  tramway 
about  four  miles  long,  and  in  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  and  dressing  and 
smelting  works.  Most  of  the  company's  mines  are  located  high  up  in 
the  gulch,  above  the  works,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  The 
veins  are  all  parallel,  and  cross  a  very  high  mountain  diagonally,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  opened  by  adit-levels.  The  company  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  facilities  and  has  opened  most  of  its  mines  exten- 
sively by  running  many  adits  at  diiferent  levels  on  the  veins.  The  prin- 
cipal mining  work  has  been  done  on  the  Leftwick,  Whale,  and  Cold 
Spring.  In  the  first  mentioned  the  vein  was  opened,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  by  six  levels  and  a  small  discovery-shaft  ou  top  of  the  mountain. 
Level  No.  1,  the  lowest  one,  was  200  feet  in,  and  was  started  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  creek  at  that  point;  level  No.  2,  81  feet  above 
No.  1,  was  87  feet  long ;  No.  3,  91  feet  higher,  was  45  feet  long ;  No.  4, 
88i  feet  above  the  last,  was  32J  feet  in  j  No.  5,  69  feet  higher  on  the 
mountain,  wa«  42  feet  in ;  No.  6,  73  feet  above  No.  5,  was  40  feet  long. 
All  of  these  levels  are  driven  along  the  vein  and  stand  in  ore.  This  ore 
consists  principally  of  copper  pyrites,  galena  being  subordinate.  Native 
silver  is  often  visible  in  the  solid  ore.  The  gangue  is  principally  quartz 
and  sulphate  of  baryta.  The  ore  can  be  easily  sorteil  by  hand  into  two 
classes;  the  flrst-class  ore,  being  the  solid  mineral,  assays  over  350  ounces 
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per  ton ;  the  secondclass,  120  ounces.    These  valaes  were  obtained  by 
sampling  5  tons  of  the  first  and  15  tons  of  the  second  class. 

Tiie  Whale  lode  is  opened  by  three  tannels  ran  in  along  the  vein,  and 
by  a  fourth  adit,  which  runs  across  the  country -rock  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  will  strike  the  vein  at  a  distance  of  800  feet.  The  lat- 
ter is  intended  as  the  principal  working  tunnel.  It  was  in,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  123  feet;  255  feet  vertically  above  it  is  level  No.  1,  which  was 
16G  feet  long ;  60  feet  higher  up  is  level  No.  2,  85  long  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  and  70  feet  still  higher  is  level  No.  3,  which  had  reached  a  length 
of  122  feet.  The  faces  of  all  the  levels  stand  in  ore.  A  sample  of  20  tons 
of  average  ore  from  this  mine  assayed  120  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  There 
is  a  very  large  amount  of  fahlore  in  the  ore  from  this  mine ;  and  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  gangue  is  heavy  spar. 

The  Gold  Spring  lode,  which  is  the  principal  mine  of  the  company 
containing  solid  galena,  lies  further  down  the  valley  than  the  two  mines 
described,  but  it  is  not  so  well  opened.  In  fact  the  principal  work  on 
it  has  been  done  on  top  of  the  bench  of  the  mountain  on  the  discovery 
and  in  its  vicinity.  The  vein  is  a  very  large  one.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  company  has  not  taken  more  pains  to  develop  this  lode,  which 
is  really,  together  with  some  others  of  similar  character,  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  mining  and  smelting  enterprise  as  it  is  now  planned.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  manager  of  the  works  sees  his  error  now,  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  open  this  and  other  lead-mines  di^riug  the  winter. 

The  Hall  Valley  Silver-Lead  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  on  its  property,  besides  a  number  of  valuable  silver 
lodes,  a  deposit  of  limouite-iron  ore,  which  may  serve  as  a  flux  in  the 
smelting  process.  To  judge  from  the  mode  of  deposition  observable  in 
the  ore-bank,  the  limonite  is  the  result  of  precipitation  from  waters  sat- 
urated with  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  no  doubt,  comes  from  some  large 
vein  crossing  the  mountain-spur  between  the  main  valley  and  Handcart 
Gulch.  That  such  a  vein  exists  is  extremely  probable,  from  the  fact 
that  iron-deposits  of  the  same  kind  occur  in  both  gulches,  and  nearly 
opposite  each  other  in  localities  where  very  small  streams  of  water  issue 
from  the  mountain  side,  and  cause  in  the  valleys  swampy  places.  An 
analysis  of  this  iron  ore  by  Mr.  H.  Stoeltiug,  territorial  assayer  at 
Georgetown,  gives  oxide  of  iron,  75  per  cent.;  quartz,  6  percent.;  water, 
13  per  cent. ;  and  a  trace  of  sulphur. 

Charcoal  is  contracted  for  in  this  camp  at  13  to  15  cents  per  bushel, 
delivered  at  the  smelting- works.    Miners  receive  $4  per  day. 

The  work  done  in  Hall's  Gulch  by  the  English  company,  especially 
the  extensive  erection  of  buildings  and  the  construction  of  the  tram- 
way, has  been  done  at  comparatively  little  expense.  This  is  the  case 
because  wood  is  very  abundant,  and  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  tramway  referred  to  has  rendered  transportation  of  lumber,  ore, 
&c.,  very  cheap.  The  company  intends  to  be  ready  for  smelting  in  the 
summer  of  1874. 

The  total  production  of  Park  County  during  1873  is  given  by  the 
Mining  Review,  of  Georgetown,  as  $459,000. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Although  but  few  placer  mines  have  been  steadily  worked  in  this 
county  during  the  year,  the  yield  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

In  the  Printer-Boy  vein,  in  California  Gulch,  several  very  rich  strikes 
have  been  made  during  the  year,  one  of  which,  in  August  last,  fur- 
nished $3,000  of  leaf-gold  in  a  small  pocket.  The  mine  is  opened  to  a 
depth  of  over  300  feet,  and  even  at  this  depth  the  ore  is  still  decom- 
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posed  brown  quartz.  Horizontally  the  mine  is  explored  for  about  500 
feet.  At  the  territorial  fair  at  Denver  in  the  fall  of  1873,  there  was  on 
exhibition  from  this  mine  a  collection  of  ore  carrying  leaf  gold,  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  this  country,  except  by 
the  Gederberg  mine,  in  California.  The  great  mass  of  the  ore  from  this 
vein,  which  is  about  6  feet  wide,  carries  about  $30  in  gold  per  ton,  which 
is  easily  extracted  in  the  stamp-mill.  The  mine  has  produced  very  reg- 
ular!^ about  $9,000  per  month  throughout  the  year. 

The  Gray  Eagle  lode,  in  the  same  gulch,  ih  also  reported  to  have  been 
doing  well. 

The  Home  Btake,  in  Tennessee  Gulch,  is  a  vein  containing  ores  car- 
rying from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  200  to  250  ounces  of 
silver.  Such  ore  has  been  shipped  in  fair  quantity,  (considering  that 
the  vein  is  yet  in  the  course  of  development,)  to  the  smelting- works  at 
Golden. 

The  mine  is  opened  by  a  cross-tunnel,  75  feet  in  length,  from  which 
levels  have  been  run  along  the  vein  both  ways,  respectively  200  and 
275  feet  long.  A  second  cross-tnnnel  is  in  the  course  of  construction, 
75  feet  below  the  first.  This  vein  is  remarkable,  because  it  contains  in 
its  ore  an  arsenical  nickel-mineral,  which,  from  the  srnall  specimens 
shown  me,  I  presume  to  be  Gersdorffite  ^Ni  S^  -f  Ni  Asj.)  This  mineral 
has  caused  the  formation  of  considerable  nickelspeiss  at  the  Golden 
smelting-works. 

In  the  western  portion  of  Lake  County,  the  country  has  been  much 
overrun  by  prospectors  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  a  very  large  number  of  lead-veins  have  been 
found  and  located. 

According  to  the  Georgetown  Mining  Eeview,  the  tot^l  product  of 
Lake  County  in  1873,  in  gold  and  value  of  ores  shipped,  was  $225,000. 
To  this  I  add  $5,000,  the  product  of  some  small  diggings  on  Gunnison 
Eiver,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county.  The  same  item  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  product  of  Summit  County,  in  which  it  was  included 
by  the  Review.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  the  editor,  concurs  in  this  cor- 
rection. 

FREMONT  COX3WTY. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  some  excitement  in  Colorado  on 
account  of  favorable  news  received  from  two  districts  which  have  been 
very  little  known  heretofore.  These  are  the  Hardscrabble  district,  in 
Fremont  County,  and  the  so-called  "  San  Juan  Country,^  a  mining  re- 
gion on  the  Upper  Animas  River,  in  Conejos  County.  The  excitement 
in  regard  to  the  latter  region  bids  fair  to  spread  outside  of  Colorado 
and  the  neighboring  Territories  in  the  spring. 

Hardscrabble  district — In  regard  to  this  district  I  have  been  favored 
with  an  interesting  account  by  Mr.  B.  Keilson  Clark,  mining  engineer, 
the  superintendent  of  the  CaiionCity  Coal  Mines,  which  is  substantially 
copied  here. 

The  town  of  Labran  is  the  shipping-point  of  the  Canon  City  coal,  and 
the  terminal  station  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  branch  of  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Grande  Bailway. 

Eight  miles  to  the  southwest  lies  the  Sierra  Majado  or  Wet  Moun- 
tain. Over  the  range  lies  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  one  of  the  garden- 
spots  of  Colorado.  Beyond  it  is  the  Sangre  de  Christo  range,  and  still 
farther  to  the  southwest  lies  San  Luis  Park,  in  which  are  the  towns  of  Del 
Norte  and  LaLoma,'the  nearest  town  to  the  San  Juan  mining  country. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  that  is,  on  both 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Majado,  lies  the  new  mining  district,  the  Hard- 
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scrable  region.  It  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  Hardscrabble,  Oak,  and 
Antelope  Creeks,  all  of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Arkansas  Eiver. 

Through  this  region  runs  a  wide  belt  of  trachyte,  and  in  it,  running 
in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  are  the  mineral  lodes. 

It  has  been  known  for  several  years  that  ore  existed  in  this  region, 
but  the  drift  is  deep,  and  the  surface-quartz  but  low  in  assay,  and  it 
was  overlooked  until  some  prospectors,  killing  time  until  the  spring, 
made  up  their  minds  to  spend  the  winter  of  1872-'73  in  prospecting  the 
heads  of  the  different  creeks. 

The  Senator  lode  was  discovered  and  opened  by  them.  Its  fame  and 
situation  (for  no  mine  in  Colorado  is  better  situated  for  ease  of  access, 
open  winter,  pure  water,  small  cost  of  getting  and  carrying  ores,  and 
proximity  of  fuel)  soon  drew  around  it  a  large  number  of  prospectors. 

Several  lodes  had  been  discovered,  when  in  May,  1873,  at  a  miners' 
meeting  called  at  Brown's  Spring  (the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Rosita,) 
the  Hardscrabble  mining  district  was  established  and  organized.  Its 
boundaries  are  ^'all  that  part  of  the  Wet  Mountains  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  Fremont  County,  Colorado,  situated  between  the  Ar- 
kansas River  on  the  north,  the  plains  on  the  east,  the  south  line  of  Fre- 
mont County  on  the  south,  and  Grape  Creek  on  the  west."  The  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  district  are  substantially  those  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Colorado. 

Since  that  date  the  number  of  prospectors  has  increased,  and  the  gen- 
eral result  of  their  efforts  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  the  mines 
already  located : 


Name  of  mioe. 

• 

When  dis- 
covered. 

i 

Width  of  pay. 
rock. 

• 

1 

S 

r 

1 
1 

E-g 

1^ 

.a 

1 

Oo  the  waters  of  Antnlopo  Creek: 
Senator  

Nov.  — ,  18T8 
July  — ,  1873 
Dec.  —,1872 

,1873 

Juno  ~,  1873 
Nov.  — ,t872 
Dec.  —,1872 
Sept  — ,  1873 

—,1873 

,1873 

,1873 

,1873 

—,1873 

Apr.  — ,  1873 

^,1873 

Aug.  — ,  1873 
,1873 

,1873 

,1873 

^,1873 

—,1873 

.1873 

^,1873 

May  23, 1873 
July  — ,  1873 
July  — ,  1873 
Aug.  — ,  1873 
Aug.  — ,  1873 
Aug.  — ,  1873 

,1873 

^,1873 

Feet 
8 
4 
8 
8 
3 
3 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
6 
3 
4 

V 

6 
10 

4 

G 
5 
5 
d 
8 
5 

4 

Inefies. 
40 

io 

8 
24 
10 

17,605  00 

198  00 

190  00 

Feet 
57 

Senator  Hxtenidoii. ........... 

14 

Virginia 

3, 513  00 

390  00 

1 

300  00 

50 

West  Virginia 

10 

Del  NiMte 

212  00 

867  00 

21  00 

56  00 
35  00 

100  00 
60  00 

40 

G.  W 

110 

Tennesseo 

41 

Gem 

40 

Kentacky 

6 

6 

18 

4 

10 

Nevada. 

27  00 

851  00 

93  00 

80  00 

123  00 

•35 

J/evlHtban  -r-^r 

30  00 

65  00 

93 

Stevens 

15 

Pioneer.... 

25 

M.  T 

23  00 

55  00 
85  00 

6J 

Whistle 

53 

Eaclid 

16 

Kainbow 

12 

3 

6 

18 

7 

and  many  undeveloped  lodes. 
On  the  waters  of  Oak  Creek : 
Silver  Crescent 

16 

Franklin 

aOO  00 
40  00 

90  00 

70 

and  several  undeveloped  lodes. 
6n   the  waters  of  .HardBcrabble 
Creek: 
Bald  Hornet 

40 

Summit 

12 

Kattler 

20 
10 
24 

is" 

8 

io' 

100  00 
50  00 
33  00 
81  00 

26 

Yellow  Jacket 

16 

Beaver  Ledge 

40 

White  Horse 

45 

Wolvereen 

10 

Ix>no  Star 

25 

Silver  Hill 

23  00 

19  00 

352  00 

33  00 

15  00 

35 

I  X  li 

18 

Muv  Flower 

40 

Wlilte  Cloud 

3 

12 

15 

and  many  undeveloped  lodes. 

In  the  column  of  "  Estimated  run  of  pay-rock,"  the  estimates  were  made  by  Mr.  Clark  with  all  the 
care  possible. 
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The  ores  are  galena,  brittle  silver,  Dative  silver,  black  sulphnret  of 
silver,  chloride  of  silver,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  bine  and  green  carbon- 
ates of  copper,  and  gray  copper. 

The  center  of  this  region  is  the  town  of  Eosita,  sitnated  in  the  midst 
of  the  mines  on  Hardscrabble  Creek,  in  section  34,  township  22,  range 
71  west. 

Its  altitude  is  abont  9,000  feet.  It  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  from 
Labran  station,  or  fifty-eight  miles  from  the  town  of  Pueblo.  The  ther- 
mometer has  only  been  down  to  zero  three  times  this  winter.  By  the 
mining-laws  of  the  district  any  one  can  secure  title  to  a  lot  in  the  town 
by  complying  with  the  following  conditions :  Thirty  days  after  location 
$20  must  be  spent  on  the  lot,  and  it  must  be  recorded  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  Fremont  County.  In  ninety  days  $50  must  be  expended  in  im- 
proving it. 

It  has  now  a  population  of  two  hundred  people.  Seventy  houses 
have  been  already  erected,  including  a  neat  market,  two  stores,  two 
hotels,  one  saloon,  one  livery  stable^  one  blacksmith-shop,  one  smelting- 
works,  and  one  public  hall,  in  which  a  school  has  been  kept,  attended 
by  forty  scholars.  A  new  saw-mill  is  running  but  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  town. 

The  hills  and  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  are  covered  with  a  good 
growth  of  pine,  sufflcientfor  mine  and  lumber  purposes  for  many  years, 
&  demand  is  not  made  upon  them  for  smelting- works. 

Mr.  Alexander  Thornton,  a  prospector  and  miner  of  many  years'  ex- 
perience, says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  in  regard  to  Hardscrabble  dis- 
trict: 

The  mines  were  first  discoyered  in  the  summer  of  1870  by  some  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Wet  Mountain  VaUey,  but  they  were  either  ignorant  of  their  true  value,  or  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  their  development,  as  little  if  any  work  was  done  at  that  time  to 
bring  the  mines  into  notice.  About  the  middle  of  November,  1872,  a  party  of  miners, 
returning  from  a  prospecting  trip  in  Western  Colorado,  happened  to  pass  through  the 
region,  and  being  favorably  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the  rock  cropping  out 
from  some  of  the  ledges  which  they  examined,  sent  specimens  to  the  branch  mint  at 
Denver  for  assay,  which  went  near  (40  per  ton  in  silver.  Satisfied  with  the  result, 
they  at  once  prepared  for  working.  A  cabin  was  erected,  provisions  and  mining-tools 
were  bought,  and  shafts  were  started  and  prosecuted  with  vigor  on  the  Senator  and  Sil- 
ver Clono,  both  of  which  are  large  and  well-defined  veins  of4  and  8  feet  in  width. 

The  great  want  of  this  mining-district  is  some  method  of  working  the  ores  that  are 
a($cumulating  about  the  different  mines.  A  smelting-works  was  erected  last  fall, 
which  was  a  failure.  A  small  reverberatory  furnace  was  then  erected  by  other  parties. 
This  proved  a  partial  success,  but,  being  constructed  of  almost  worthless  material,  it 
was  used  up  in  a  week.  Since  then  ore  nas  been  shipped  by  the  car-load  from  Labran 
to  Denver,  but  the  great  expense  of  transportation  proves  that  only  the  rich  and  care- 
fully-selected ores  could  be  thus  exported,  and  leaving,  too,  a  great  portion  of  ore 
mined  as  almost  waste  material.  These  poorer  ores  are,  of  course,  much  more  plenti- 
ful than  the  rich  ones,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  yield  a  handsome  profit  to  the  miner 
were  suitable  works  erected  in  this  neighborhood. 

There  is  no  section  of  Colorado  which  ci^n  boast  of  better  natural  advantages  for 
working  mines  or  reducing  ores  than  this  same  region  in  its  close  connection  to  a  good 
coal-field. 

It  has  a  climate  which  is  unrivaled  in  my  experience ;  the  winters  are  mild,  with 
very  little  snow,  so  that  men  can  work  out  of  doors  and  teams  haul  almost  every 
day  during  the  entire  year.  There  is  abundance  of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant.  Wet  Mountain  Valley  on  one  side  and 
the  vaUey  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  other  are  both  great  meat,  grain,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducing regions.  Hosita  is  only  six  miles  from  the  former  and  thirty  miles  from  the  lat- 
ter, and  is  accessible  any  and  every  day  of  the  year,  so  that  famine  and  fiftmino  prices 
are  something  that  will  never  be  known  in  the  Hardscrabble  district. 

Mr.  Clark  went  to  the  trouble  of  obtaining  measarements  of  the  fur- 
nace referred  to  in  the  above.    It  was  erected  by  a  Mr.  James ;  his  at- 
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tempt  proved  fatile — perhaps  with  reason.  It  was  dismantled  when 
Mr.  Clark  saw  it,  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  following  figures  are  only 
approximate. 

The  stack  was  made  of  strong  boiler  plate,  being  18  feet  high,  5  feet 
outside  diameter,  3  feet  inside,  lined  with  fire-brick  ^  it  had  no  bosh. 

Air  was  forced  through  three  circles  of  tuyeres,  seventeen  in  each  cir- 
cle, giving  fifty-one  tuyeres  in  all.  The  lowest  circle  was  but  a  little 
above  cinder  tap.  All  the  tuyeres  played  to  the  center  of  the  furnace, 
being  inclined  downward  in  a  common  angle.  The  cinder- tap  was  about 
8  inches  higher  than  the  metal-tap.  The  furnace  had  falling  bottom, 
like  a  cupola. 

When,  then,  after  kindling  a  fire  and  charging  with  charcoal  and 
some  little  burden,  air  was  forced  through  these  fifty -one  orifices,  having 
together  an  area  of  104  square  inches,  by  means  of  a  large  Hoot's  blower 
worked  by  a  steam-engine,  upon  charcoal  weighing  but  12  or  13  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that,  except  as  a  pyrotechni- 
cal  ovation  to  the  goddess  of  mines  and  manufactures,  but  little  was  ac- 
complished. One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  ore  was  melted  near  the  moutb, 
it  fell  upon  this  cold  draft-air,  and  soon  chilled  into  a  mass  as  bad  for 
metallurgical  purposes  as  the  original  ore. 

After  Mr.  James  left,  a  few  men  collected  some  scattering  fire-brick 
and  built  a  reverberatory  furnace,  using  the  old  furnace  as  a  stack. 
They  melted  the  ore  and  obtained  a  matte,  which  has  since  been  shipped. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  the  location  of  this  district  is  very  ad- 
vantageous in  every  respect  and  especially  in  regard  to  coal,  that  of 
GaOon  City  on  the  one  hand  and  the  coking  coal  of  Trinidad  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  nearest  mining-district  to  the  latter  now  known  in  Colo- 
rado, and  will  be  within  eight  miles  of  railroad  communication  with 
Trinidad. 

The  operations  of  the  coal-mines  near  Canon  City  have  been  nearly 
trebled  in  productiveness,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  compara- 
tive  statement.  The  coal-beds  have  been  described  in  the  report  for 
last  year. 


Amount  of  coal  mined  and  shipped  by  the  Coal  Creek  Colliery^  Fremont 

County  J  Colorado^  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds.* 


1872. 

TODB. 

Jane - 31 

July 60 

Aagust 101 

September 442 

October 289 

November 1,671 

December 2,:562 


4,956 


Difitribution  in  1872. 

Tons. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  2, 205 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway '. .  52 

Colorado  Central  Railroad 72 

Denver  Gas  Company 16 

Denver  market 1. 560 

Pueblo  market 572 

Colorado  Springs  market 348 

Other  parties 131 

4,956 


*  For  these  statistics  I  am  indebted  to  R.  Neilaon  Clark,  mining  engineer,  the  super* 
intendent  of  the  above  mines. 
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1873. 


Tona. 


January 1,260 

February 743 

March 1,488 

April 1,362 

May 634 

June 407 

July 737 

August 761 

September 1,021 

October 1,468 

November 1,169 

December 1,858 


12,908 


Distribution  in  1873 : 

Tons. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway.  4, 016 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway 252 

Colorado  Central  Railroad 1, 555 

Denver  Gas  Company 185 

Denver  market    3, 769 

Pueblo  market 1,228 

Colorado  Springs  market 1, 575 

Other  parties 328 


12,908 


On  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  BaUway,  the  engine  work  was  (in 
January,  1874)  82.59  miles  ran  to  every  ton  of  coal  used. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway,  using  Fort  Scott  coal  on  the  eastern 
and  Boulder  Valley  coal  on  the  western  division,  ran  only  39.87  miles 
per  ton  of  coal  used. 

The  comparative  merits  of  Canon  City  coal  and  the  coal  from  the 
localities  named,  for  railroad  work,  are  therefore  as  100 :  48. 

CONEJOS  COUNTY. 

1 

The  San  Juan  country. — Concerning  this  rergion  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  and  written  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Territory  during  1873. 

The  mines  are  located  in  Baker's  Park,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Las 
Animas,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Juan  Biver.  The  country  is  accessible 
with  some  diflSculty  by  way  of  Pueblo  Del  Norte  and  from  there  up  the 
Bio  Grande  to  the  divide,  which  has  to  be  crossed  into  Baker's  Park. 
Some  of  the  mines,  such  as  the  Little  Giant,  are  spoken  of  as  rich  gold- 
veins,  while  the  great  majority  are  lead-veins,  rich  in  silver.  Consider- 
able quantities  of  the  Little  Giant  ore  have  been  worked  in  a  small  and 
impei^ect  5-stamp  mill,  which  is  reported  to  have  given  a  very  satisfac- 
tory yield. 

The  coming  summer  will  probably  witness  great  activity  in  the  San 
Juan  country.  I  have  no  donbt  smelting- works  will  be  erected  there ; 
I  have  knowledge  of  several  parties  who  intend  to  put  such  schemes  in 
operation  immediately.  The  product  for  1873  was  about  $15,000,  of 
which  about  $12,000  was  from  the  Little  Giant,  the  only  developed  mine. 
Probably  $2,000  was  brought  away  from  the  district  in  specimens.  The 
Annie,  a  small  mine  in  Summit  district,  west  of  Baker's  Park,  has  be- 
come famous  for  rich  specimens.  During  the  summer  there  was  a  report 
of  lis  sale  at  a  high  price,  on  the  strength  of  such  indications  of  value. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

HEW   MEXICO. 

The  progress  made  during  the  year  in  the  mining  industries  of  this 
Territory  is  not  so  great  as  was  anticipated.  The  check  given  to  the 
business  of  railway  construction  in  the  United  States  affects  most  un- 
favorably a  region  which  must  look  to  improved  communication  for  the 
reduction  of  freights  and  other  expenses,  and  also  for  a  much  needed  infu- 
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sionof  ADglo-SaxoD  energy.  The  Indian  and  Mexican  populations  of  New 
Mexico,  whatever  may  be  their  virtues,  do  not  abound  in  enterprifte  and 
public  spirit.  Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  best  mineral  land  in  the 
Territory  is  held  njader  old  Spanish  grants,  and  cannot  be  so  freely  ex- 
plored as  \t  would  be  if  individual  prospectors  were  here  encouraged, 
as  they  are  elsewhere,  by  the  general  mining  law,  to  discover  and  de- 
velop new  deposits.  I  estimate  the  total  yield  of  the  Territory  for  1873, 
in  gold  and  silver,  at  $500,000. 

The  Maxwell  grant,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory,  is  owned  by 
the  Maxwell  Land  Grantand  Railway  Company,  an  English  corporation, 
which  has  for  the  present  suspended  active  operations.  The  descrip- 
tions given  in  former  reports  of  this  property  and  its  condition  are  still 
applicable.  In  June,  1873, 1  passed  twice  through  Cimarron,  the  pleas- 
ant village  built  by  the  company.  Nothing  was  going  on  there,  and  it 
was  not  known  by  the  officials  when  active  operations  would  be  resumed. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  expectations  that  the  company  would  take 
measures  to  utilize  its  railway  franchise,  before  expending  more  money 
on  its  quartz  or  placer  mines.    A  few  miners  were  washing  gold  on 

Srivate  account  in  the  ravines.  Judging  from  the  notices  published  by 
[r.  Morley,  the  vice-president,  in  New  Mexican  papers,  I  infer  that  some 
difficulty  is  apprehended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  title  to  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  large  grant  claimed  by  the  company,  on  which  numerous 
ranchmen  and  stock-raisers  are  said  to  have  settled. 

TH]^  OBTIZ  MINE  GRANT. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  New  Mexico  Mining  Company,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  without  expense  to  the  Government  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  Ortiz  mine  grant,  alluded  to  in  former  reports.  The  owners 
of  the  property  received  the  beneftt  of  my  field-notes  and  opinions,  and 
consented  that  the  material  obtained  should  be  freely  used  in  my  next 
annual  report.  Accordingly,  I  incorporate  here  the  essential  portions 
of  the  description  furnished  to  them.  It  was  their  intention  to  sell  the 
property  to  a  company  organized  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  hydraulic  working,  mentioned  below.  I  am  unable  to 
say  whether  this  plan  has  succeeded. 

The  Ortiz  mine  grant,  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  southwesterly 
from  Santa  F6,  comprises  about  69,000  acres,  or  one  hundred  and  eight 
square  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having  ten  miles  aiid  a  little  over 
sixteen  chains  on  each  side.  The  central  part  of  this  square  is  occupied, 
to  the  extent  of  about  25,000  acres,  by  the  old  Placer  or  San  Lazaro 
Mountains,  an  isolated  range,  belonging  to  the  easternmost  of  the 
two  systems  into  which  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  here  divided.  The 
remaining  44,000  acres  are  mainly  mesa^,  or  inclined  table-lands,  sloping 
down  from  the  mountains  on  every  side  toward  the  valleys  of  neighbor- 
ing rivers,  and  composed  of  debris  from  the  central  range.  These  mesas 
are  deeply  intersected  by  ravines  or  arroyos,  reveiiling  in  many  places 
places  the  underlying  rock. 

Aside  from  small  areas  capable  of  cultivation,  and  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  surface  suitable  for  grazing,  the  value  of  this  grant  lies  in  its 
mineral  wealth.    This  is  now  known  to  include — 

1.  Gold,  in  numerous  quartz  veins  in  the  mountains,  and  distributed 
in  the  arroyos  and  mesas ; 

2.  Coal,  in  the  sandstones  underlying  the  mesas; 

3.  Iron  ore,  in  veins,  and  widely  scattered  in  bowlders  i 

4.  Fire-clay  and  building-stone. 
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Copper  ore  has  been  found,  but  not  extensively  exploited,  and  siiver- 
ore  occurs  in  specimens  (argentiferous  galena)  which  have  not  been 
traced  to  their  original  localities. 

The  great  extent  of  the  tract  to  be  examined  made  it  necessary,  if  the 
examination  was  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  to  confine  it  to  those  points 
which  were  deemed  most  important  at  the  present  time.  I  accordingly 
gave  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  subjects  of  the  gold  and  the  coal,  mak- 
ing incidental  observations  only  upon  other  matters. 

In  investigating  the  various  gold -deposits,  I  visited  the  principal 
quartz  mines,  and  examined  their  underground  workings;  but,  having 
soon  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  placers  constitute  the  most  largely 
and  immediately  remunerative  resources  of  the  property,  I  subjected  these 
to  more  extended  study.  There  being  no  time  for  sinking  new  shafts 
through  the  gravel  of  the  mesas,  for  testing  the  value  of  the  ground,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  natural  exposures  in  the  side  of  the  arroyos,  to  tests 
taken  from  the  surface,  and  to  the  workings  of  the  Mexicans,  who  have 
for  nearly  forty  years,  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  worked  these  placers 
in  a  rude  and  limited  way. '  Their  peculiar  method  makes  it  easy  to  de- 
termine the  average  quality  of  the  ground  in  which  they  work.  The 
arroyos  being  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  miners  are 
accustomed  to  haul  water  to  the  place  of  working  in  casks,  mounted 
on  wheels  and  drawn  by  dQukeys,  and  to  pour  it  into  shallow  tanks  dug 
in  the  earth,  called  estancas.  In  these  they  wash  the  gravel  and  earth, 
by  means  of  wooden  bowls  or  bateas,  continuing  the  operation  until  the 
water  is  so  thick  with  mud  as  to  be  no  longer  serviceable.  Working 
very  slowly  and  under  great  disadvantage,  losing  the  fine  gold,,  and 
working  by  no  means  all  day  long  or  every  day  in  the  week,  they  natur- 
ally wash  the  richest  material  only,  and  this  they  seek  by  means  ot  rude 
shafts  dug  in  the  gravel,  without  timbering,  from  the  bottoms  of  which 
they  burrow  as  far  as  safety  or  convenience  will  permit,  along  the  richest 
layers.  The  gravel  thus  obtained  is  hoisted  to  the  surface  in  rawhide 
buckets,  by  means  of  windlasses — a  modern  improvement  on  the  earlier 
method  followed  in  these  placers,  when  the  miners  climbed  out  upon 
notched  sticks,  bearing  their  burdens  on  their  backs  or  heads.  The 
layers  of  gravel  passed  tlirough  by  the  shafts  in  reaching  the  manias 
JOT  rich  streaks  are  cast  aside  as  of  no  value,  and  the  surface  of  a  Mexi- 
can placer  is  covered  with  heaps  of  these  "  strippings,"  lying  by  the 
mouths  of  the  shafts.  By  the  estancas  are  other  heaps,  consisting  of 
the  tailings  from  the  baieas.  The  richness  of  these  proves  nothing,  of 
course,  except  the  amount  of  gold  lost  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  rapid 
operations  with  muddy  water.  But  the  strippings  are  really  samples  of 
the  ground,  minus  the  richest  layers,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shafts.  I  have,  therefore,  great  confidence  in  the  estimates  based  upon 
the  tests  of  Mexican  strippings.  Unfortunately  these  miners,  keeping 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  springs  whence  they  obtain  their  water,  have 
worked  but  a  limited  area  in  comparison  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  aurif- 
erous gravel  on  the  grant,  and  this  will  explain  why  my  own  estimates, 
for  the  yield  of  actusd  operations  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  aid  of  water, 
are  confined  to  a  tract  which,  although  it  will  sustain  such  operations 
for  many  years,  is  yet  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  whole. 

The  nature  of  the  examination  made  with  regard  to  coal  and  iron  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  sequel.  The  other  point  of  importance  was 
the  question  of  water  supply,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
velop the  placers.  As  a  preliminary  survey  had  already  been  made  by 
Captain  Davis,  whom  I  regard  as  fully  competent,  from  much  experience 
in  similar  undertakings,  to  determine  such  a  question,  and  as  I  had  no 
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time  to  spare  from  the  placers  themselves  for  repeating  that  survey,  I 
maile  merely  a  wide  reconaaissance  of  the  general  course  proposed,  not- 
ing whatever  appeared  likely  to  prove  costly  or  troublesome  in  the  work, 
and  also  riding  to  the  point  on  the  Pecos  where  the  water  was  to  be 
taken,  determining  the  approximate  relative  altitudes  by  means  of  the 
barometer,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  water  in  the  stream. 

The  geological  features  of  the  grant  were  studied  so  far  as  they  prom- 
ised to  throw  light  upon  the  various  mineral  deposits.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  say  that  the  mountains  consist  principally  of  hard,  blaish  syen- 
ite ;  that  the  rock  under  the  mesa&  is  principally  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate  of  recent  (probably  Cretaceous)  age,  and  that  the  whole  grant 
appears  to  be  traversed  by  a  considerable  number  of  dikes  of  porphyry. 

Gold  in  q^M/rtz. — ^The  number  and  extent  of  auriferous  qnartz  veins  in 
the  mountains  of  this  grant  is  extraordinary,  l^ot  only  the  Gunning- 
ham,  Ortiz,  Brehm,  Candelaria,  and  other  mines  which  have  bsen  long 
known  and  worked,  but  scores  of  promising  outcrops  which  still  await 
development,  render  this  isolated  range  reinarkable.  They  are  charac- 
terized, either,  like  the  Cunningham,  by  enormous  width,  or,  like  the 
Ortiz  and  Candelaria,  (which  may  be  distant  parts  of  one  vein,)  by  the 
occurrence  of  rich  bonanzas  or  <'  chimneys  "  of  rich  ore.  A  large  chim- 
ney has  been  extracted  from  the  Candelaria  with  great  profit,  and  three 
extensive  bonanzas  have  been  exploited  in  »the  Ortiz.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  both  these  mines  appear  to  lack  reserves  of  pay-ore. 
The  Ortiz,  which  I  examined  with  care,  is  a  very  well-defined  vein,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  were  found  to  contain  oxidized  and  decomposed 
ore.  At  180  feet  from  the  surface,  the  deepest  point  of  the  present  shaft, 
massive  pyrite  ores  are  making  their  appearance.  (I  make  my  remarks 
brief  on  these  quartz  mines,  referring  to  the  accounts  of  them  con- 
tained in  my  report  on  mines  and  mining  in  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  March,  1870,  page  404  and  following 
pages,  containing  descriptions  of  them  and  a  profile  of  the  Ortiz  in  par- 
ticular— all  of  which  I  have  now  verified  by  personal  inspection.) 

The  difficulty  in  working  the  Cunningham  aa  a  quartz-mine  arises 
from  its  great  size,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  rich  rock  is  scattered 
through  it,  in  bunches  and  seams  which  it  requires  the  eye  of  a  Mexican 
to  detect,  and  which  cannot  be  extracted  on  a  large  scale  by  a  regular 
system.  The  hi^e,  irregular  excavation  or  quarry,  known  as  the  Cun- 
ningham mine,  has  resulted  from  the  '^  coyoting "  of  the  Mexicans  to 
find  and  follow  the  rich  rock.  The  width  of  the  Cunningham  outcrop 
is  600  feet;  and  its  course  can  be  traced  for  several  miles.  That  it  is  a 
true  fissure,  one  can  scarcely  doubt  after  examining  the  nature  of  the 
vein-matter,  which  is  in  many  places,  at  the  outcrop,  a  breccia  of  frag« 
ments  of  the  various  rocks  of  the  ^' country,^  inclosed  in  a  matrix  of 
quartz.  But  the  great  dimensions  of  the  fissure  have  prevented  the 
formation,  near  the  surface,  of  a  defined  "  pay-streak  "  of  rich  rock  By 
sinking  along  the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  (which  is  a  porphyry  dike,  while 
the  hanging- wall  is  syenite)  a  narrower,  more  concentrated,  and  more 
regular  vein-formation  will  doubtless  be  reached  in  depth.  This  is,  at 
least,  in  accordance  with  experience  acquired  in  similar  instances,  in 
West- American  practice. 

The  Brehm,  Berardo,  and  a  number  of  other  veins  of  quartz  on  the 
property,  promise  to  be  exceedingly  valuable  and  productive,  but  are 
not  now  in  condition  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  basis  tor  estimates.  The 
circumstance  observed  by  me,  that  on  some  parts  of  the  grant  the  Mexi- 
cans are  running  arrastras,  is  indication  that  they  are  able  to  obtain 
from  these  veins  rock  yielding  at  least  $30  per  ton.    This  they  doubt- 
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less  select  by  hand — a  system  which  could  probably  be  adopted  in  reg- 
alar  working  of  the  mines,  only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  special 
and  local  expedience  is  required  to  recognize  the  rich  portions  of  the 
decomposed  vein-matter.  To  test  this  point,  I  selected  from  the  three 
leading  mines  specimens  which  I  supposed  to  be  rich,  from  their  general 
appearance,  though  they  did  not  present  visible  free  gold.  In  all  these 
mines,  I  had  already  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  more  experienced  eyes, 
samples  that  carried  a  great  deal  of  gold ;  I  had  also  got  large  returns 
by  crushing  the  quartz  and  washing  it  in  a  pan — taking  my  samples 
from  the  refuse  dumps  of  bonanza  workings.  I  was  therefore  surprised 
and  mortified  to  find  that  the  specimens  I  had  selected  proved  upon 
assay  to  be  practically  barren.  The  circumstance  has  no  practical 
bearing,  except  to  show  the  difficulty  of  sorting  the  rock,  and  inciden- 
tally to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  that  difficulty,  such  a  sorting  is  indis- 
pensable so  long  as  large  and  well-defined  chimneys  are  not  open  for 
exploitation. 

The  company  owns  a  40-stamp  mill,  (20  stamps  now  in  running  order, 
with  20  more  available  after  a  fortnight's  fitting  up,}  with  a  fine  60- 
horse-power  engine  and  boilers,  aud  several  arrastras.  There  is  also  a 
railroad  to  the  Ortiz  mine,  one  and  one-third  miles  long,  (somewhat  out 
of  repair,)  ^hich  passes  close  by  the  Cunningham  mine,  lying,  in  fact, 
for  a  considerable  distance,  obliquely  across  the  outcrop  of  the  Cun- 
ningham vein.  The  mill,  offices,  dwellings,  railroad,  pumps,  and  water- 
tanks,  and  other  improvements  necessary  for  mining,^are  fairly  worth 
as  they  stand,  about  $125,000 — that  is,  they  could  not  be  replaced  for 
less  than  that  sum*  In  view  of  this  fact  the  policy  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  quartz-mines  o^  the  property  appears  to  me  very  simple. 
It  is,  to  continue  operations  in  depth  upon  the  Ortiz  mine,  underrnn- 
ning  the  old  chimneys  and  penetrating  the  zone  of  sulphurets ;  to  follow 
a  system  of  leisurely  prospecting  upon  the  innumerable  promising  out- 
crops of  the  quartz- veins  on  the  grant,  including  a  continuance  of  oper- 
ations on  the  Brehm,  Cunningham,  and  Candelaria ;  and  to  use  the  mill 
in  testing  the  ores  from  these  mines.  The  discovery  of  a  single  bonanza 
like  the  five  or^  six  already  exploited  would  very  handsomely  reward 
these  explorations,  which,  with  the  facilities  at  hand,  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive. I  must  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Ortiz  mine,  which  is  far 
more  extensively  developed  than  the  others,  will  be  again  productive 
of  rich  rock  in  depth;  and  the  barren,  or  "cap  rock,"  now  met  with  at 
the  water-line  in  that  mine,  is  no  argument  against  this  opinion,  when 
the  well-defined  nature  of  the  lode,  and  the  distribution  of  bonanzas  in 
its  upper  portions  are  fairly  considered. 

Oold  in  placers. — ^The  operations  in  quartz-mining  should  be,  however, 
for  some  years  at  least,  subordinate  to  the  active  development  of  the 
gravel-placers,  which  promise  at  present  an  immediate,  large,  and  cer- 
tain profit.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  in  their  bearing  upon  the  value  of  the 
placers  that  I  call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  number  and  size  of 
the  gold-bearing  quartz- veins,  of  which  I  shall  speak  again. 

The  gravel  covering  the  mesas  is  chiefly  syenite,  porphyry,  aud 
quartzite,  showing  by  its  lithological  character,  as  well  as  by  the  sharply- 
angular  character  of  its  iragments,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  mount- 
ains which  it  surrounds,  and  has  not  been  washed  thither  from  a 
distance.  The  character  of  the  gold  found  in  it  is  another  proof  of  this 
flEict.  It  is  largely  "  quartz  gold,"  that  is,  not  rounded  and  water* worn, 
but  irregular  and  frequently  twisted  in  form,  usually  very  bright,  and 
always  of  fine  quality,  as  is  the  gold  of  the  quartz- veins  (over  eight 
hundred  thousandths,  and  often  over  nine  hundred  thousandths  fine.) 
Moreover,  an  examination  of  the  different  mesas  shows  that  those  areas 
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"which  have  received  the  surface  dibris  from  the  most  namerons  and 
the  hirgest  quartz-veins  are  precisely  those  which  are  found  most 
richly  impregnated  with  gold.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  doubt  that 
the  San  Lazaro  Mountains,  in  the  center  of  the  grant,  are  the  scarce  of 
the  gold  in  the  placers.  Finally,  the  vast  area  of  these  gravel  mesas 
indicates  an  enormous  denxidatibn,  amounting  to  many  hundreds  of 
feet  of  vertical  height,  of  the  mountains  themselves,  thus  giving  ample 
cause  for  the  accumulation  of  great  quantities  of  gold  in  the  debris. 

The  main  ridge  or  backbone  of  the  mountains  occupies  roughly  a 
line  like  the  curve  of  a  horseshoe,  open  toward  the  northeast.  The 
Cunningham  arroyo  rises  in  the  very  heart  of  the  range,  and  receives 
nearly  all  the  interior  wash,  including  that  of  the  largest  quartz-veins. 
The  remainder  of  this  wash  passes  out  through  the  Las  Korias  Arroyo. 
The  Arroyo  Yiejo,  separated  fix)m  the  Las  Norias  by  a  line  of  low  hills, 
is  merely  a  gulch  in  the  mesa,  and  has  never  been  a  channel  for  the 
debris  of  denudation.  The  mesa  from  the  Cunningham  Arroyo  to  the 
Arroyo  Viejo  is  the  product  of  the  wash  through  the  upper  ravine  of 
the  former,  spreading  out  fan-like  as  it  approaches  the  valley. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  grant,  the  large  canon  and  mesa  of  the 
Uiia  de  Gato  (or  Cat's-paw,  named  from  a  species  of  flowering  locust- 
tree)  constitutes  another  important  line  of  drainage  from  the  mountains, 
intersecting  numerous  quartz- veins.  There  is  also  a  large  canon  on  the 
north,  just  east  of  the  new  coal-mine,  which  carries  a  good  deal  of  quartz 
gravel,  and  finally,  the  wide  mesaon  the  southwest,  between  the  mount- 
ains and  the  village  Eeal  de  San  Francisco,  receives  the  wash  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gold-bearing  veins,  including  the  Candelaria. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  the  wate|r-courses  shows  that  the  divide 
between  the  Galisteo  and  the  Tuerto  runs  obliquely  through  the  prop- 
erty, from  northwest  to  southeast.  Along  this  line  there  is  naturally  no 
depth  of  gravel  and  no  placer-ground  of  importance.  The  southern  part 
of  this  divide  is,  however,  more  valuable  to  the  grant  than  if  it  were 
gravel  mesa  as  rich  as  the  Cunningham,  since  it  is  along  this  ridge  that 
the  only  practicable  line  of  water-channel  must  pass,  to  reach  and  com- 
mand the  heads  of  the  mesas. 

I  divide  the  mesas  of  this  grant,  according  to  their  apparent  relative 
value  and  the  degree  of  certainty  with  which  I  am  able  to  pronounce 
upon  them  from  my  examination,  into  twelve  sections,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cunningham  Arroyo  and  the  Arroyo  Viejo,  with  the  mesa  be- 
tween, from  the  head  near  the  Beal  de  Dolores  for  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  measured  down  the  Galisteo  road  :  area,  about  600  acres.  This  is 
the  ground  most  thoroughly  explored  oy  me,  and  now  worked  by  the 
Mexicans  of  the  neighboring  village.  The  deepest  shafts  in  the  gravel  of 
which  I  have  positive  knowledge  are  80  feet  deep.  They  are  in  the 
ground  towards  the  Arroyo  Viejo,  near  the  Cunningham  Arroyo.  The 
shafts  are  sunk  to  35  feei,  but  do  not  reach  the  real  bed-rock.  They 
pass  through  three  rich  streaks  or  manias^  the  aggregate  thickness  of 
which  is  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  shafts.  Toward  the 
Arroyo  Viejo  these  streaks  lie  depeer,  and  have  consequently  been  less 
worked.  Possibly  on  that  side  they  are  not  so  well  defined,  but  the 
general  average  of  the  gravel  is  fully  as  high.  The  Arroyo  Viejo  itself, 
which  is  merely  a  gulch  in  the  gravel,  is  notorious  for  its  richness,  and 
is  worked  over  and  over  by  the  Mexicans  after  every  rainy  season. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  the  average  depth  of  gravel  in  the  GOO  acres 
referred  to  at  13  yards,  after  deducting  all  the  spaces  excavated  by 
the  arroyos  or  Mexican  shafts  and  drifts.  The  average  quality  of 
ground  was  determined  as  follows :  thirty-four  tests  of  the  strippings 
rejected  by  the  Mexicans  from  different  shafts  gave  an  average  of 
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48.4  ceDts  per  cubic  yard.  A  large  number  of  Mexican  washings  ob- 
served and  recorded  on  the  spot  showed  that  the  manias  yield  from  10 
cents  to  50  cents  the  bateay  or  $9  to  $45  the  cubic  yard ;  but  these  fig- 
ures being  too  high  for  average  estimates,  (since  the  Mexicans  select  the 
richest  spots,)  I  preferred  to  calculate  upon  the  result  of  40  panfuls 
worked  by  rocker,  and  consisting  of  selected  strippings,  that  is  to  say, 
of  material  rejected  by  the  Mexicans,  but  better  than  the  average  of 
their  rejected  material,  and  worked  by  some  American  adventurers,  who 
obtained  it  for  the  labor  of  hoisting  it  out  of  the  shafts  and  saving  the 
Mexican  miners  a  certain  amount  of  trouble.  These  strippings  yielded 
over  $3  in  all,  or  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  to  the  pan,  or  more  than  $8  per 
cubic  yard.  By  accurate  measurement,  135  pans  like  the  one  I  employed 
are  contained  in  a  cubic  yard,  but  in  this  instance  the  gravel  was  not 
accurately  measured,  being  only  counted  by  the  bucketful.  Hence  I  as- 
sume for  safety  the  lowest  reasonable  figures.  The  average  of  the  man- 
ias is  certainly  much  higher  than  this. 

It  remains  to  decide  how  much  of  the  richer  material  remains  in  the 
ground.  Assuming  that  the  manias  ocgut  on  the  half  of  the  area  under 
consideration  toward  the  Cunningham  Arroyo,  and  that  they  are  not  so 
distinctly  defined  toward  the  Arroyo  Viejo,  (an  asumption  which  is  made 
only  because  I  could  not  so  thoroughly  ex])lore  the  ground  in  depth  on 
that  side ;)  assuming,  moreover,  that  the  Mexicans  have  extrticted  all 
that  can  be  taken  out  without  danger  by  their  rude  method  of  drifting, 
(which  is  certainly  far  irom  being  the  case,  since  they  are  still  actively 
working,  with  abundance  of  new  ground  before  them,  and  habitually 
leaving  at  least  half  thQ  munta^  standing  as  safety-pillars;)  assuming 
finally,  that  the  value  of  the  maniacs  is  $8  per  cubic  yard,  though  this  is 
really  the  value  of  a  class  of  gravel  not  regarded  as  rich  by  the  Mexi- 
cans— we  have,  as  the  quantity  of  rich  ground  in  this  area,  one-half  the 
area  covered  by  one-eighth  the  average  depth  of  gravel j  less  two-thirds 
of  this  quantity,  assumed  to  have  been  extracted,  or  one  forty-eighth  of 
the  whole  amount  of  gravel,  worth  $8  per  cubic  yard,  while  the  remain- 
der is  worth  48.4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Hence  the  average  value  is  64 
cents.  ■  Making  a  further  deduction  of  22  per  cent,  for  bowlders,  we  have 
50  cents  per  cubic  yard  as  a  safe  estimate  for  the  whole  of  the  gravel  on 
this  area.  Ko  account  is  here  taken  of  the  gold  on  the  deep  bedrock, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  richer  zone  than  any  above.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  series  of  180  tests  madjB  by  Captain  Davis  on  this  mesa 
from  strippings  alone  gave  61^  cents  per  cubic  yard  as  the  average  value, 
and  it  is  my  judgment  that  those  results,  obtained  by  an  examination 
more  prolonged  on  this  one  spot  than  my  own,  are  worthy  of  confidence. 
In  the  following  estimates  1  adhere  to  the  basis  furnished  by  my  own 
tests,  thus  giving  an  increased  margin  of  safety. 

On  the  supposition  that  a  continuous  stream  of  1,000  miners'  inches 
(2,333  cubic  feet  per  minute)  of  water  were  delivered  at  the  head  of  this 
mesa,  and  that  the  night-water  was  saved,  so  that  tor  ten  hours  daily 
(allowance  of  400  inches  waste  being  made)  2,000  inches  could  be  made 
effective,  I  estimate  that  the  area  of  600  acres  here  referred  to  would 
give  full  employment  for  this  water  by  the  hydraulic  method  for  twenty- 
three  years,  as  follows :  Average  amount  of  gravel  per  acre,  62,660 
cubic  yards ;  amount  moved  daily  by  2,000  inches  water,  6,000  cubic 
yards ;  one  acre  is  therefore  removed  in  10.44  days.  Six  hundred  acres 
would  last  0,266  days,  or  23.2  years,  at  270  working-days  in  each  year. 

The  amount  of  gravel  here  estimated  as  moved  daily  by  2,000  inches 
of  water  is- about  one-tenth  the  weight  of  the  water.  At  Dutch  Plat 
and  Gold  Bun,  in  California,  one-fifth  is  the  proportion ;  but  the  graVel 
at  those  points  is  chiefly  earth  and  very  easily  moved.    In  the  Blue 
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gravel  claims,  on  the*otber  hand,  the  quantity  of  water  ased  is  enor- 
mous; but  there  the  gravel  is  very  heavy,  and  firmly  cemented  together. 
On  this  grant  the  gravel  is  heavy  but  perfectly  loose  and  easy  to  pipe 
down.  If  a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  one-tenth  the  weight  of  water 
used  can  be  moved,  then  the  600  acres  here  referred  to  will  not  last  so 
long  as  I  have  estimated,  but  the  cost  of  working  will  be  less,  and  not 
only  the  daily  profit  but  the  profit  per  cubic  yard  will  be  greater  than 
my  estimates. 

The  mesa  descends  toward  the  valley  with  a  grade  of  about  100  feet 
to  the  mile,  not  counting  the  final  break-down  of  some  250  feet,  six  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  mesa,  where  it  terminates  in  bluffs  of  uplifted  sand- 
stone, which  hold  it  like  a  rim.  There  is,  therefore,  a  fine  natural  out- 
let for  tailings,  while,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  slope  of  thesandstone 
bed-rock  in  the  upi)er  area  under  discussion,  and  of  the  facilities  of 
access  afforded  by  the  arroyos,  expensive  dead-work  may  be  avoided.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  8  cents  per  cubic  yard  of  gravel  (aside  from  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  bringing  water)  would  amply  cover  the  expenses 
of  working,  including  all  administration  upon  the  property  and  includ- 
ing, also,  the  watching  and  repairing  of  ditch,  flumes,  pipes,  &c. 

2.  The  remainder  of  the  same  arroyos  and  mesa,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  4,500  acres,  was  prospected  on  the  surface  in  the  arroyos  and 
along  the  edges  of  the  mesa.  Every  test  showed  some  particles  of 
gold,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  mesa  the  gravel  appears  to  be  as 
deep  as  on  the  area  firsts  described.  Far  down  toward  the  Galisteo  the 
bed-rock  comes  nearer,  to  the  surface,  giving  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  profitable  second  use  of  the  water  after  it  has  been  employed  above 
in  the  hydraulic  working.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  detailed 
estimates  of  the  ground  under  this  head.  There  is  an  endless  amount 
of  it  in  this  and  other  mesas,  where  sluicing  the  bed-rock  would  yield  a 
profit  as  great  Mn  proportion  to  the  effective  amount  of  water  as  the 
removal  of  the  deep  gravel  above. 

Indeed,  the  plan  proposed  by  Captain  Davis,  seven  years  ago,  foi 
bringing  water  to  this  grant  was  based  (in  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
capital  for  a  large  ditch  to  the  upper  grounds)  upon  the  idea  of  working 
the  lower  parts  of  the  mesas  only  and  with  a  smaller  amount  of  water. 
It  must  be  added  that  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  upon  the  effective  use 
as  "second  water''  of  more  than  one-half  the  original  delivery  of  "first 
water." 

It  is  upon  the  upper  and  lower  Ounningham  mesa  that  operations 
should  be  commenced,  and  the  reasonable  estimate  of  profit  from  work- 
ing with  a  ditch  delivering  1,000  inches  through  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  the  use  of  night-water  and  second  water,  as  above  explained, 
would  be  as  follows: 

Daily  yield  from  6,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  on  area  No.  1,  at 

50  cents $3, 000 

One-half  from  use  of  second  water  in  selected  ground 1, 500 

Total  gross  daily  yield 4, 500 

Expense,  except  interest  on  the  cost  of-  the  ditch : 

On  6,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel $480 

One-half  for  second  water 240 

Total  daily  expense 720 

Daily  profit 3,780 
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The  conditions  of  the  water-supply  and  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
the  hydraulic  process  (cleaning  bed-rock  slaices^  arranging  slopes,  &Cm) 
make  it  prudent  to  estimate  for  not  more  than  nine  months  of  full  working 
per  annum.  Companies  having  continuous  water  in  California  usually 
lose  in  these  operations  a  couple  of  months  every  year.  At  two  hundred 
and  seventy  days  per  annum,  the  above  daily  profit  would  amount  to 
$1,020,600."  These  estimates  are  in  coin-value. 

It  v^as  not  necessary  to  go  farther  than  the  Cunningham  mesa  to  find 
ample  basis  for  very  large  returns  for  more  than  fifty  years — the  first 
score  of  :$fear8  being  capable  of  demonstration  upon  thorough  tests;  but 
the  reserves  of  promising  placer-ground  outside  of  this  are  immense.  I 
continue  my  description  of  the  different  areas,  forbearing  to  make  esti- 
mates of  value  or  profit,  partly  for  want  of  thorough  prospecting  of  the 
ground,  partly  because  there  is  little  chance  of  developing  it  for  many 
years  to  come,  unless,  indeed,  the  project  of  a  very  large  ditch  from  the 
Eio  Grande  should  some  day  be  executed.  This  would  doubtless  be  an 
enormously  expensive  work,  as  the  river  would  have  to  be  tapped  above 
the  Taos  Ca&on,  and  a  line  followed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long.  Having  made  no  reconnaissance  of  the  ground,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  plan  is  feasible,  but  I  incline  to  think  it 
merely  a  question  of  time  and  money.  It  ^ay  be  unhesitatingly  declared 
that  10,000  inches  of  water  could  be  employed  with  great  profit  for 
many  years  upon  the  mesas  of  the  Ortiz  Mine  Grant,  as  the  following 
list,  in  continuation  of  that  already  given,  will  indicate : 

3.  The  Las  Korias  Arroyo,  with  a  small  amount  of  rich  gravel  on  the 
east  and  a  long  narrow  mesa  on  the  west,  over  which  passes  the  Santa 
F6  road.  The  side  of  this  mesa  toward  the  Las  !Norias  Arroyo  shows 
deep  gravel  as  rich  as  that  on  the  Cunningham  mesa.  Beyond  the  road, 
the  wash  belongs  largely  to  another  caiion,  which  carries  les^  quartz  and 
probably  less  gold.  Estimating  the  rich  ground  to  extend  to  the  line  of 
the  road  only,  we  have  an  area  of  about  800  acres. 

4.  The  famous  West  Bonanza  in  the  wide  Una  de  Gato  Canon,  com- 
prising about  2,600  acres.  This  I  was  not  able  to  examine  at  all,  and 
know  concerning  it  only  that  it  has  been  extensively  worked  by  the 
Mexicans  of  the  Beal  de  San  Francisco,  and  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  the  most  productive  of  the  old  placers. 

5.  The*  workings  on  the  Tuerto  slo])e,  below  the  Candelaria  and  other 
quartz  mines.  I  obtained  here  good  prospects  with  the  pan,  and  ob- 
served traces  of  Mexican  workings.  But  the  gravel  does  not  appear  to 
be  deep,  perhaps  not  more  than  15  feet  on  the  average.  The  area  re- 
ferred to  comprises  about  4,400  acres.  * 

6.  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  Tuerto  Mouirtains, 
included  within  this  grant  in  sections  95,  96,  97,  98,  and  99,  and  com- 
prising about  2,000  acres.  This  I  did  not  examine  except  by  riding 
over  a  part  of  it.  It  has  been  famous  for  rich  diggings,  and  is  full  of  old 
Mexican  shafts. 

7.  Canimo  Valley,  north  of  Cafiimo  Peak,  comprising  about  1,800 
acres.  This  area  has  been  worked  some  by  Mexicans,  who  appear  to 
consider  it  not  so  good  as  the  Cunningham,  Tuerto,  or  West  Bonanza. 
I  did  not  examine  it  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  where  I  obtained 
fiiir  prospects  by  panning. 

8.  Large  mesas  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  grant,  comprising  about 
6,400  acres.  There  are  said  to  be  old  Mexican  workings  here,  but  the 
only  visits  I  made  to  any  part  of  this  area  were  wholly  occupied  with 
the  examination  of  the  coal-beds. 

9.  Large  arroyp  and  mesa  east  of  the  new  coal  mine  in  sections  6.  7, 

21  M 
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14, 15,  26,  and  27,  comprising  about  2,000  aqres.  The  character  of  the' 
gravel  (abounding  in  quartzite  and  tepustete  or  ironstone  pebbles)  led 
me  to  expect  good  ground  here,  and  some  slight  prospecting  gave  en- 
couraging results ;  but  on  subsequently  examining  the  bluff  of  the 
mesa  toward  the  Galisteo,  I  found  that  the  bulk  of  what  seemed  a  very 
deep  deposit  was  formed  by  an  enormous  development  of  the  ui)lifted 
sandstones.  It  is  still  my  impression,  however,  that  profitable  hydrau- 
lic working  could  be  carried  on  Ibr  some  years  on  the  upper  part  of  this 
mesa,  the  lower  portion  whei-e  the  gravel  is  thin  being  sluiced  with  the 
waste- water. 

10.  The  mesas  extending  from  this  arroyo  to  the  Santa  F6  road,  com- 
prising about  3,200  acres.  I  here  found  coarse  gold  in  the  arroyos  and 
scanty  fine  colors  in  every  panful  taken  from  the  surface.  But  the 
gravel  is  irregular  and  mostly  very  thin,  over  bed-rock  of  sandstone 
and  in  many  places  porphyry  dikes. 

11.  A  portion  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  grant  in  sections  86  to  95, 
inclusive,  comprising  about  5,700  acres,  of  which  I  know  nothing  posi- 
tively, but  believe„from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  mountains 
and  from  the  absence  of  Mexican  workings,  that  it  is  poor  in  gold. 

12.  The  high  ground  of  the  divide  between  the  Tuerto  and  the  Ga- 
listeo, northwest  and  southeast  of  the  mountains,  in  sections  71,  72,  68, 
20,  21,  and  22,  comprising  about  4,500  acres  with  little  gravel.  Even  if 
this  ground  were  rich,  it  is  not  conveniently  located  for  working  from 
the  proposed  ditch.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  about  5,500  acres  of 
fragments  otherwise  unaccounted  for,  making  up  the  aggregate  of 
44,000  acres  of  table-land.  The  remaining  25,000  acres  of  the  grant  be- 
long to  the  mountains  proper. 

Coal. — The  sandstones  surrounding  and  abutting  upon  the  syenitic 
range  of  San  Lazaro^  and  containing  the  coal-beds,  are  probably  of 
Cretaceous*  age,  like  those  of  Trinidad  and  GaOou  City  in  southern  Col- 
orado. They  belong,  therefore,  to  the  great  lignite  formation  extending 
along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  But  the  coal  found 
upon  this  grant  is,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  hitherto  gone,  unique. 
The  presence  of  dikes  of  porphyry  intersecting  the  sandstones,  and 
sometimes  overlapped  or  intercalated  in  them,  has  altered  the  lignite  to 
a  true  anthracite,  as  is  ^hown  by  its  appearance  and  behavior,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  by  chemical  analysis.  It  burns  without  smoke 
and  leaves  only  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  light  ash.  The  grate-bars  under  the 
boiler  at  the  Ortiz  Mill,  after  three  months'  firing  with  this  coal,  show 
no  trace  of  injury,  a  clear  proof  of  its  purity.  Many  eminent  geologists 
have  visited  the  grant  fftr  the  purpose  of  examining  this  singular  occur- 
rence, and  it  has  been  described  by  Cox,  Owen,  Hayden,  and  Lesquer- 
eux.  A  good  practical  description  of  the  two  main  openings,  called  the 
©Id  and  new  mines,  will  be  found  in  my  report  pubhshed  in  1870.  It 
was  prepared  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Briickner. 

So  far  as  1  know,  the  geologists  who  have  visited  this  locality  have 
not  discovered  or  not  recognized  more  than  two  different  coal-beds. 
Theisections  exposed  at  the  old  and  new  mines  diftier  enough  to  lead* to 
the  belief  that  the  two  beds  are  not  identical,  but  no  published  account 
has  mentioned  an  actual  exposure  of  several  beds  over  one  another  in 
place.    During  my  visit  Colonel  Anderson  accidentally  discovered  such 

*'*     .  "'  ''  ■  --■  --    —      -  -     -  —  -  —    -  —  -  -    - 

•  On  the  authority  of  Hayden  and  Lesquerenx,  I  have  called  these  rocks  Tertiary  in 
my  report  to  the  owners  of  this  property,  and  in  other  writings ;  but  I  now  prefer  to 
follow  Leeonte,  Newberry,  and  others,  in  classing  the  *' Galisteo  group"  as  Cretaceous. 
Probably  all  the  lignites  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sonth  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad, 
ftre  Cretaceous.  The  Ca&on  City  beds  may  form  an  exception,  but  this  I  doubt.— R.  W.  B. 
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an  exposure  in  the  side  of  the  cafion  a  few  hundred  feet  only  below  the 
old  mine  in  a  shallow  gnlly,  probably  the  result  of  the  last  rainy  season. 
The  section  here  exposed  is  as  follows,  measured  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bluff  to  the  top  of  the  mesa : 

Feet.  iDchea. 

J[)«6rM  of  bluff 30 

Ko.  1.    Excellent  coal • 4         6 

Sandstone  and  shale 12 

No.  2.    Coal  apparently  good •    6 

Sandstone  and  shale 14 

r  Lower  coal,  10  inches  ) 

No.3.^Slate,            8inches> 3         8 

(  Upper  coal,  26  inches  ) 

Sandstone  and  shale 6 

(  Goal,  14  inches  ^ 

No.  4. }  Sandstone  and  slate,  3  feet  >  7         2 

(  Goal,  3  feet  ) 

Slate 1 

Ferruginous  sandstone 1 

Shale 2 

Sandstone 1 

Shaly  coal 8 

Shale 3 

Sandstone 2 

Carbonaceous  shale 3         7 

Goal 5 

Shale  and  sandstone 10 

.  Gravel  on  mesa 10 

Total  height 118 

• 

This  proves  the  existence  of  at  least  four  beds  of  coal,  all  of  which 
may  be  worked.  The  locations  where  coal  outcrops  have  been  discov- 
ered on  the  grant,  and  on  the  neighboring  mesas  northeast  and  west  of 
the  grant,  together  with  the  general  extension  and  position  of  the 
sandstones,  indicate  that  the  latter  underlie  at  least  30,000  acres  of  the 
grant,  and  that  throughout  that  area  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of 
these  workable  coal-beds  may  be  reasonably  inferred ;  while  the  wide 
distribution  of  porphyry  indicates  that  a  vast  amount  of  the  coal  may 
be  expected  to  be  authraoite.  This  fuel  will  command  the  market  for 
railroad  and  metallurgical  purposes  whenever  such  a  deniand  shall 
arise.  It  is  cheaper  than  wood  (though  the  resinous  piiion  is  abund- 
ant) for  use  on  the  grant  itself,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  excellent 
fireclay  occurring  near  by  in  large  deposits,  it  might  be  profitably  util- 
ized in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Iran-ores. — These  occur  abundantly  on  the  grant  in  scattered  bowlders 
and  large  outcrops  of  magnetic  iron,  and  as  siderite  and  limouite  associ- 
ated with  the  coal-beds.  The  latter  deposits  are,  I  fear,  thin  and  irreg- 
ular, and  not  likely  to  be  worked  with  profit  except  where  they  can  be 
extracted  simultaneously  with  the  coal.  The  outcrops  of  magnetic  iron, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  often  large  and  w^U-defined,  (20  leet  wide  in 
one  case,)  are  auriferous,  and  moreover  usually  carry  quartz,  with  gold 
on  one  or  both  sides.  I  hold  them,  therefore,  to  be  outcrops  of  aurifer- 
ous veins;  and,  if  this  opinion  is  correct,  they  will  turn  to  pyrites  in 
depth.  Hence  I  do  not  see  a  basis  for  permanent  deep  iron  mines  on  the 
grant,  though  such  veins  may  occur  in  the  syenite.    But  there  is  cer- 
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tainly  enough  very  pare  irop-ore  available  at  and  near  the  snrface  to 
maintain  a  profitable  manufacture  for  a  long  time.  Moreover,  New 
Mexico  abounda  in  iron-ore,  and  if  this  property  contains,  as  now  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  the  only  suitable  fuel,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  the  raw  material  and  in  monopolizing  the  market.  The 
approach  of  two  railways,  one  or  both  of  which  will  necessarily  follow  the 
Oalisteo  as  the  best  pass  in  this  region,  brings  the  day  near  when  this 
coal  must  become  a  source  of  profit. 

The  Ditch. — The  immediate  future  of  this  property  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  working  of  its  placers,  and  this  depends  entirely  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  water.  I  have  examined  the  field-notes  of  the  preliminary 
survey  of  Captain  Davis,  made  in  1866  or  1867,  discussed  with  him  at 
length  the  points  involved,  and, reconnoitered  the  ground  hastily,  be- 
sides riding  to  the  Upper  Pecos  and  measuring  the  amount  of  water  in 
that  stream.  The  river  was  lower  than  it  had  been  at  the  same  season 
in  any  previous  year  for  a  generation,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  snow  last 
winter  in  the  mountains  and  the  absence  of  rain  for  nine  months — an 
unprecedented  drought.  Nevertheless,  I  found  3,600  miner's  inches  run- 
ning in  it,  and  from  numerous  inquiries  of  residents  in  the  neigh borhoo.d 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  driest  season  (September  and  October)  of  ordi- 
nary years  does  not  reduce  the  volume  of  the  stream  materially  below 
this  amount.  A  small  quantity  is  used  by  the  Mexican  ranches  for  irri- 
gation in  the  season  of  the  year  when  water  is  abundant  in  the  river. 
In  part  of  December,  January  and  February,  the  wat«r  at  the  head  of 
the  ditch  in  this  locality  will  be  liable  to  freeze,  and  interrupt  operations. 
This  period  should,  therefore,  be  taken  for  cleaning  up,  laying  out 
grounds,  &c.,  leaving  nine  months  or.  more  for  active  operations. 

The  estimates  for  hydraulic  oi>erations  above  given  are  based  on  a  de- 
livery of  one  thousand  inches  continuously,  which  will  require  (to  allow 
for  evaporation  and  seepage)  1,400  inches  to  be  taken  from  the  Pecos,  a 
quantity  far  within  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  that 
stream. 

The  line  of  the  ditch  after  emerging  from  the  mountains  will  follow 
the  divides  between  the  Pecos,  Canon  Blanco,  Tejeres,  and  Tuerto  on 
one  side^  and  the  Galisteo  on  the  other.  In  other  wordd,  it  must  go 
around  the  head  of  the  Gralisteo  River.  To  bring  the  water  to  the  head 
of  the  Cunningham  mesa,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cross* with 
pipes  a  "sag ^  in  the  divide  280  feet  deep  and  (according  to  Captain 
Davis)  eight  miles  wide  from  one  crest  to  the  other.  (1  think  this  dis- 
tance, which  he  gave  me  from  memory,  may  be  overestimated.  This 
part  of  the  line  is  not  included  in  his  field-notes,  since,  on  arriving  at 
this  sag,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  crossing  it,  and  to  lay  his 
line  in  such  a  way  as  to  enter  the  placers  far  down  on  the  Cunningham 
mesa,  sacrificing  280  feet  of  "  head.'') 

The  only  other  expensive  part  of  the  ditch  would  be  the  rocky  canons 
&-nd  divides  between  the  Pecos  and  the  high  mesa.  The  middle  and 
largest  portion  of  the  ditch  can  be  excavated  in  the  adobe  soil  of  the 
mesa  (which  holds  water  admirably)  at  about  $750  per  mile.  After 
making  all  reasonable  allowances,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  ditch, 
including  the  pipe,  can  be  finished,  and  the  water  introduced  at  the  head 
of  the  Cunningham  mesa,  (whence  it  could  be  carried  without  difficulty  to 
any  gravel  that  I  know  of  on  the  grant,)  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500,000 
in  currency.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  large  expenditure  of  capital  can 
ever  utilize  the  resources  of  this  property,  and,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Territory  is  decidedly  that  of  cordial 
good- will  toward  the  enterprise. 
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17(6  New  Placer-mines. — I  am  iodebied  to  Mh  A.  Z.  HuggiDS,  of  Santa 
F6,  for  notes  ou  this  property,  a  part  of  *wbich  I  also  examined  person- 
ally. It  is  known  as  the  San  Pedro  and  Canon  del  Agua  grants,  and 
is  titaated  in  Bernalillo  and  Santa  F6  Counties,  about  forty  miles  south- 
southwest  from  the  city  of  Santa  F6.  It  contains  in  all  about  40,000 
acres,  embracing  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines,  granite  and  marble  de- 
posits, and  extensive  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  lands. 

The  Canon  del  Agtia  grant — This  grant  covers  the  northeasterly  por- 
tion of  the  property,  and  contains  3,501^^^^  acres.  This  is  known  as  the 
^^mineral  grant,"  as  it  embraces  a«numbero*f  noted  mines,  and  is  of 
compahitively  little  importance,  except  for  mining  purposes.  The 
Tuerto  Mountains,  which  are  some  three  miles  in  length,  extend  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  tract,  and  in  and  around  it  are  the  mines  re- 
ferred to. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  washes  of  the  Tuerto  was  made  (as  I 
am  informed  by  Senor  Francisco  Arauda,  one  of  the  discoverers  and  a 
long-time  resident  of  Eeal  del  San  Francisco)  in  the  year  1842.  The 
iirst  gold  discovered  was  in  the  Caiion  Bonanza  Viejo,  from  whence  in 
the  years  following  very  large  amounts  are  reported  to  have  been  taken. 
After  this  discovery  prospecting  was  ptosecuted  in  all  the  caHons  around 
the  mountain,  when  every  caiion  that  showed  a  deposit  of  earth  was 
ibund  to  be  rich  in  gold.  The  most  important  of  these  were  named 
respectively  Bonanza  Viejo,  Bonanzita  de  las  Granos,  Bonanza  del  Canon, 
Bonanzita  de  Valentine  Vasquez,  Bonanza  del  Mater  Hoso,  and  Bonan- 
zita del  Cabo  del  Mano. 

From  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  placers,  the  immigration  was 
so  i-apid  that  is  said  that  in  1847  the  population  of  Heal  del  San  Fran- 
cisco reached  nearly  4,000  souls,  and  was  larger  thau  that  of  any  other 
town  in  the  Territory.  In  that  year  the  town  and  vicinity  contained  no 
less  than  twenty  large  stores  and  thirty  shops  or  small  stores,  all  of 
which  did  a  thriving  business  in  the  exchange  of  gold.  The  number  of 
miners  at  that  time  is  estimated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand, 
all  of  whom,  although  their  mode  of  working  Wiis  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  were  abundantly  successful  in  obtaining  gold. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  approximate  to  the  amounts  taken  ojat,  as  the 
miners,  owing  to  the  lawless  character  of  a  portion  of  tbe  population, 
kept  their  operations  as  much  to  themselves  as  possible.  But  it  is 
stated  on  undoubted  authority  that  the  principal  stores  often  averaged 
as  high  as  $1,000  each  as  their  weekly  exchanges  with  the  miners. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  work  done  was  in 
effect  little  more  than  merely  the  prosi^ectiug  of  the  placers.  The  miners 
only  sought  for  the  coarse  gold,  as  indeed,  by  the  crude  means  used, 
they  could  hope  to  save  no  other }  and  in  all  their  washing,  it  is  univer- 
^lly  agreed  that  they  did  not  obtain  one-half  of  the  gold  washed. 

As  a  fair  index  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  earth  worked  in  these 
placers,  I  will  instance  the  Bonanzita  de  los  Granos,  which  is  a  large 
placer,  and  has  probably  been  worked  more  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
thni  any  other.  This  placer  covers  an  area  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
acres,  with  probably  an  average  depth  of  25  feet  of  gold-bearing  earth. 
Less  than  one-third  of  the  surface  of  this  has  been  toached  at  all,  and 
of  this  not  one-fourth  of  the  dirt  has  been  washed. 

The  mode  of  working  was  by  sinking  shafts  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
then  seeking  for  the  richest  streaks,  and  washing  only  the  dirt  taken 
from  these.  The  miners  labored  under  serious  disadvantages,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  save  money  by  their  means  of  work- 
ing, except  by  washing  only  the  richer  deposits,  or  '*  pay-streaks,''  as 
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they  tenned  th^m.  There  being  no  water  nearer  than  the  town,  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  this  placer,  they  were  compelled  to 
take  advantage  of  any  circumstances  that  woald  enable  them  to  secare 
the  necessary  amount  for  their  work.  In  the  winter  season,  when  there 
was  snow  on  the  mountain,  they  utilized  this  by  melting  it  with  heated 
stones,  and  thus  managed  to  keep  their  washing  holes  supplied.  When 
there  was  no  snow,  they  were  compelled  to  haul  their  water  from  the 
town,  or  purchase  of  those  who  made  a  business  of  hauling  it,  at  $1.50 
per  barrel.  When  in  addition  to  these  difficulties  it  is  understood  that 
only  the  hatea  (a  shallow  wooden  bowl)  was  used  in  the  washing,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  miners  must  indeed  have  worked  rich  deposits  only, 
to  realize  even  a  poor  subsistence.  Many  of  them  found  nuggets  of 
considerable  value.  The  largest  one  reported  is  stud  to  have  been  sold 
for  $6,000.  Seuor  Araud^  states  that  he  weighed  one  whicji  went  11 
pounds  and  9  ounces  avoirdupois.  This  was  exchanged  at  $16  per  ounce, 
as  was  all  the  gold  at  that  time,  although  of  fiue  quality  and  really 
worth  $20. 

That  this  canon  has  hardly  even  been  fairly  prospected,  is  fiirther 
evidenced  by  what  Senor  Aranda  has  done  since  the  exodus  of  the 
miners  generally  from  the  mines.  On  a  portion  of  the  wash  which  had 
not  previously  been  prospected  at  all,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  mountain,  where  very  coarse  gold  was  not  expected,  he  sunk 
a  shaft  to  the  bed-rock — about  40  feet— which  he  worked  with  as  good 
success  as  in  his  shafts  in  the  old  part  of  the  diggings.  From  this  shaft 
he  took  out  from  50  to  100  buckets  of  pay-dirt  daily,  and  realized  from 
it  between  $200  and  $300  per  day  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  here 
he  found  nuggets,  one  of  which  brought  him  $600.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  who  have  continued  to  work  in  these  placers. 

The  Bonanzita  de  los  Oranos  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  placers 
around  the  Fnerto.  They  have  all  been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  similar  results.  The  gold  is  so  far  from  being  all  taken  away  that 
even  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  keep  up  their  old  custom  of  turning 
out  in  a  body,  after  every  rainstorm,  in  search  of  such  nuggets  as  may 
chance  to  be  exposed  by  the  rush  of  water  through  these  canons. 

One  of  these  placers,  the  Bonanza  Viejo,  extends  into  the  valley  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Gaiion  del  Agua  grant.  This  fact  has  been  takcu  ad- 
vantage of  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  of  Santa  F6,  to  utilize  the  wash 
to  their  own  advantage.  The  land  being  public,  they  have  taken  it  by 
pre-emption,  and  are  sinking  an  artesian  well  just  outside  the  line,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  water  to  sluice  their  claim.  They  have  thus  far 
spent  about  $8,000,  and  sunk  the  well  a  trifle  less  than  300  teet,  with  a 
good  promise  of  success.  They  have  now  about  60  feet  of  water,  which 
by  a  pump  affords  a  supply  of  about  four  barrels  per  hour.  They  have 
full  confidence  in  ultimately  obtaining  a  supply  that  will  be  equal  to 
the  capacity  of  the  bore.* 

What  is  peculiar  to  this  placer  is  that  rich  float-quartz  is  largely 
mixed  with  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  from  this  that  the  largest  part  of 
the  gold  has  been  obtained.  t 

In  1847,  after  the  reduction  of  New  Mexico  by  General  Kearney,  nearly 
all  the  miners  left  the  placers,  never  to  return.  Why  they  left  so  sud- 
denly, is  somewhat  conjectural.  Probably  a  doubt  of  the  pacifi(5  inten- 
tions of  their  new  rulers  toward  them  had  no  small  influence  in  leading 
to  their  dispersion.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  believed 

*  I  do  not  share  these  sanguine  expectations.  My  impression,  formed  upon  a  brief 
examination  of  the  locality,  is  unfavorable  to  the  hope  of  a  large  permanent  supply 
from  this  well. — E.  W.  R. 
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that,  at  the  time,  the  mining  operations  of  the  locality  were  at  their 
height  of  prosperity. 

Since  that  year  bat  little  has  been  done  to  revive  the  mining  basiness 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  once  flourishing  town  has  gone  into  decay. 

These  placers  in  the  aggregate  cover  certainly  not  less  than  800  acres 
of  gold-bearing  earth.  These  800  acres,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
average  in  depth  of  gravel  about  25  feet.  In  area  and  depth  they  are 
inferior  to  the  great  deposits  of  the  old  placers  on  the  Ortiz  Mine  grant, 
which  adjoins  this  grant  on  the  north.  In,  absolute  richness  they  have 
perhaps  proved  superior. 

The  all-important  drawback  is  the  lack  of  water  for  sluicing^  or  even 
for  simple  washing.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  partial  supply  may  be 
obtained,  doubtless,  by  artesian  wells,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  earth  to  the  water  or  the  water  to 
the  diggings.  The  best  localities  for  wells  would  be  topographically 
lower  than  a  large  part  of  the  rich  ground. 

A  plan  has  been  suggested  of  connecting  the  placers  by  tramway 
with  the  nearest  available  stream — the  San  Pedro  Creek,  five  and  a  half 
to  nine  miles  distant  from  the  various  diggings,  or  the  llio  Grande, 
twenty  miles  distant.  This  system  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  em- 
ployed in  extensive  placer-mining,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay. 
Mining  would  still  have  to  be  done  by  hand  through  shafts  and  drifts, 
and  the  handling  and  transportation  of  material  would  eat  up  the  profits. 

The  only  remaining  method  is  the  ordinary  but  in  this  case  very 
costly  one  of  bringing  water  upon  the  property  by  means  of  a  ditch. 
What  has  been  said  on  this  point  above,  with  relation  to  the  old 
placers  on  the  Ortiz  mine  grant,  will  apply  here  also.  Xiie  new  placers 
are  several  miles  nearer,  by  the  necessary  route,  to  the  point  on  the 
Pecos  from  which  water  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  head. 
The  construction  of  a  single  large  ditch  to  supply  both  properties  would 
undoubtedly  be  remunerative. 

TJie  lode  mines, — In  the  trail  leading  up  the  mountain  from  the  Bo- 
nanza del  Osiiion  the  outcroppiugs  of  several  auriferous  veins  are  plainly 
discernable.  The  Arauda  lode,  a  considerable  distance  up  the  mount- 
ain, shows  an  excavatioA  of  some  30  feet  into  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  has  a  shaft  about  50  feet  deep.  Mr.  Hargus,  a  resident  of  lieal  del 
San  Francisco,  has  recently  worked  it  with  some  success,  the  ore  run- 
ning from  $16  to  $20  per  ton  in  the  stamp-mill.  The  pay-vein  is  har- 
row, and  the  lode  probably  only  a  spur.  Its  course  is  northeast  and 
southwest 

A  few  yards  above  the  Arauda  is  the  Brown  lode,  which  has  a  shaft 
about  60  feet  deep.  This  vein  has  the  same  course  as  the  Arauda  and 
the  same  peculiarities,  having  syenite  walls  and  carrying  free  gold. 

Following  the  course  of  these  lodes  a  short  distance  over  the  spur  of 
the  mountain,  into  which  they  penetrate,  we  strike  the  noteil  Ramirez 
vein,  which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  across  the  erest  of  the  mount- 
ain. This  deposit  has  been  opened  in  five  different  places.  The  most 
southerly  of  these  openings  is  the  Eamirez  mine,  which  was  described 
by  Mr.  BrUckuer  in  my  report  published  in  1870,  There  have  been  no 
important  developments  since  that  time.  The  vein  is  25  feet  wide,  and 
carries  decomposed  iron-stained  quartz  and  malachite,  with  free  gold. 
In  former  times  it  was  worked  by  the  Mexicans,  who  dug  four  large 
caves  into  it,  leaving  pillars  for  support.  Mr.  George  Brown  subse- 
quently opened  it  with  an  open  cut  about  50  feet  long  and  25  feet  deep, 
showing  a  very  regular  stratum  of  brown  and  green  color  between  par- 
allel and  well-defined  walls.    It  lies  nearly  horizontal,  its  dip  being 
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only  IQo  southeast,  (into  the  hill.)  Six  average  samples  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  vein  prospected  by  Mr.  Briickner,  yielded  from  $10 
to  $20  gold  per  ton. 

Several  miles  distant  on  the  Ortiz  mine  grant  I  fonnd  in  1873  what 
appears  to  be  a  continaation  or  repetition  of  the  same  pecnliar  deposit. 

Abont  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Bamirez  mine  is  the  San 
Miguel  lode,  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  spur  of  the  mountain  op- 
posite the  Caiion  Bananza  Viejo,  and  is  clearly  marked  by  the  outcrop- 
ings  on  the  surface  for  a  long  distance.  A  shaft  hi^s  been  sunk  upon 
this  lode  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  from  which,  I  am  informed,  was  taken 
a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  ore ;  specimens  are  still  lying  around  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  on  some  of  which  gold  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Many  other  openings  on  the  mountain  show  indications  of  both  gold 
and  copper  ore,  but  there  ate  none  that  can  properly  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  mines.  The  remarkable  richness  of  the  gravel  at  the 
base^of  thid  mountain,  the  fact  that  the  fragments,  angular  and  not 
greatly  water- worn,  and  the  occurrence  of  abundant  "float  quartz,''  nil 
indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  quartz-veins,  but  undoubtedly  the 
placers  are  at  present  the  most  promising  field  of  operations. 

Tlie  San  Pedro  grant — ^This  grant  is  about  nine  miles  in  length  and 
five  and  a  half  miles  in  width,  with  an  "  added  league''  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  square,  extending  into  the  plains  from  its  southeast  corner, 
the  whole  containing  35,91 1/^'^  acres.  The  grant  is  much  diversified, 
embracing  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  and  plains,  and  is  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  mining,  farming,  milling,  and  grazing.  On  the  easterly  por- 
tion are  the  San  Ysidro  and  San  Pedro  Mountains,  and  on  the  westerly  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sandia ;  between  these  and  the  added  league  are  plains 
covered  with  gramma  grass,  (the  best  known  for  stock,)  the  center  of 
which  are  cut  by  the  San  Pedro  Creek  and  several  branches,  the  valleys 
of  which  embrace  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  agricultural  land. 
^  Mines. — ^The  only  mines  positively  known  on  this  tract  are  on  and 
around  the  San  Ysidro  and  San  Pedro  mountains.  The  canoiis  of  the 
former  are  said  to-contain  good  placer-diggings,  and  the  mountain  itself 
both  copper  and  the  precious  metals,  with  indications  of  iron.  General 
Palmer,  in  his  Report  of  Surveys  Across  the  Continent,  (p.  137,)  says 
that  on  the  San  Ysidro  Mountain,  in  this  district,  there  are  numerous 
lodes  of  copper,  as  well  as  silver  and  gold,  which  were  worked  many 
years  ago,  before  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  that  the 
ruins  of  numerous  furnaces  and  arratras  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  un- 
likely  that  thorough  prospecting  might  open  here  some  valuable  deposits. 

Alter  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  by  the  Spauiards  a  very  large  and 
profitable  mining  business  was  carried  on  in  this  region,  the  Indians 
who  had  been  reduced  to  servitude  being  the  unwilling  operatives  of 
the  mines.  But  after  the  uprising  of  1C80,  and  the  consequeut  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Indians,  to  secure  themselves  against  a  repetition 
of  the  oppressive  labors  which  had  been  required  of  them,  carefully  cov- 
ered over  such  mines  as  had  been  in  recent  operation,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, obliterated  all  traces  of  them. 

Traces  of  these  hidden  mines  are  frequently  discovered.  Don  Serafin 
Ramirez  claimed  to  have  found  one  on  the  San  Pedro  Mountain,  but,  I  be- 
lieve, carried  with  him  to  his  grave  the  knowledge  of  its  exact  locality. 
When  the  survey  of  the  grants  was  made,  one  of  the  party  of  surveyors 
discovered  one  on  the  line  between  the  two  grants,  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  Canon  del  Agua  Spring.  He  has  never  yet  revealed  it^  exact 
location,  although  he  has  oti'ered  to  the  proprietors  to  do  so.  and  open 
it  at  his  own  expense,  if  they  will  secure  him  an  interest  in  it..  New 
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Mexico  Is  full  of  traditions  concerning  these  ancient  n)ines,  to  which,  of 
course,  little  faith  can  be  given.  The  discovery  of  the  filled  up  and  over- 
grown excavations  unfortunately  affords  uo  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 
particular  deposit  found.  Some  of  thfm  were  very  profitable,  bat 
which  t 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  San  Pedro  Mountain  a  party  of 
prospectors  recently  made  the  discovery  of  a  silver-ledge,  which  they 
called  the  San  Antonito.  They  at  first  supposed  they  had  found  two 
ledges,  the  western  one  of  which  they  called  the  Robinson ;  but  on  ex- 
cavating some  12  ftet  to  find  the  west  wall  of  the  San  Antonito,  and 
-finding  none,  they  concluded  that  after  all  it  was  really  but  a  single 
ledge.  On  the  east  side  is  a  good  wall,  and  also  on  the  west  of  what 
was  called  the  Robinson.  At  the  east  wall  a  pit  has  been  sunk  10  feet^ 
and  shows  a  widening  vein  of  galena-ore,  now  some  6  inches  in  width. 
Two  assays  are  reported,  one  showing  $40  and  the  other  $80  to  the  ton. 
The  vein-matter  in  the  westerly  portion,  or  Kobinson  lode,  is  of  qnite  a 
different  nature,  and  is  said  to  indicate  chloride  of  silver.  I  have  not 
^seen  it.  The  lode  has  been  traced  by  its  outcroppings  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Other  discoveries  of  silver- 
ore  are  reported  on  this  grant,  but  1  have  no  definite  information  iu*re- 
gard  to  them. 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  coal-beds  exposed  on  the  Ortiz  grant  and 
along  the  Oalisteo  underlie  at  workable  depths  the  San  Pedro  grant. 
Indications  of  iron-ore  are  abundant,  but  of  this  I  can  only  say  what  I 
have  said  concerning  the  former  region :  it  seems  to  me  likely  that  the 
iron-ores  showing  themselves  in  veins  will  pass  into  auriferous  pyrites, 
in  depth.  But  I  do  not  speak  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  San  Pedro 
grant.  Timber  is  abundant,  particularly  in  and  around  the  Sandia  foot- 
hills. The  ranches  and  villages  of  San  Pedro,  Alimitos^  Chimal, 
La  Madera,  and  Palo  Amarillo  are  mostly  Mexican  settlements  of  the 
poorer  sort,  and  fallen  to  decay.  Stock -Raising  and  farming  on  a  small 
scale,  with  and  without  irrigation,  are  the  principal  occupations.  If 
building-stones  were  in  demand,  (as  they  are  not  at  present,)  excellent 
syenite  and  white  and  clouded  marble  could  be  obta>ined  on  the  grant. 
But  adobe  is  the  fashion. 

Tlie  Cerrillos. — ^This  is  a  low,  isolated  range  of  mountains,  about  twenty 
miles  southwesterly  of  Santa  F6,  Kew  Mexico,  and  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande,  The  range  covers  an  area  of  about  four  by  six 
miles,  the  Galisteo  River  running  along  its  southwesterly  border.  The 
formation  is  porphyry,  syenite,  with  an  occasional  cropping  of  sandstone 
and  limestone.  The  minerals  contained  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  coal.  Gold  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  any  amount  worthy  of 
notice,  although  extensive  placers  as  well  as  veins  of  this  mineral  are 
worked  a  little  to  the  south,  on  the  Ortiz  and  New  Placer  gi*ants.  Min- 
ing in  this  locality  has  been  mostly  for  silver  and  lead.  I  made  a  hasty 
trip  to  the  Cerrillos  in  June,  1873,  but  did  not  see  on  that  occasion  the 
mines  now  considered  most  promising.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Huggins 
for  notes  on  them. 

'Tbe  Cerrillos,  like  other  mountains  in  this  region,  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain many  rich  mines,  filled  up  and  hidden  by  the  Indians  after  the 
Spaniards  were  expelled  in  1G80.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  Span- 
ish authority  was  completely  re-established  here,  and  few  of  the  earlier 
proprietors  then  returned.  All  records  of  their  mining  operations  are 
lost,  l^have  seen  some  of  the  ancient  workings,  but  I  was  not  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  their  location  or  the  skill  of  their 
construction. 
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Eecently,  Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Santa  F6,  havitig,  with  other  gentlemen, 
obtained  possession  of  all  the  known  mines  in  the  Cerillos,  has  re-opened 
two  of  them,  and  is  now  at  work  on  one  called  the  Santa  Rosa,  prepara^ 
tory  to  extensive  operations.  tHe  has  a  furnace  erected  on  the  Galisteo, 
to  which  he  has  already  packed  and  worked  several  lots  of  the  ore.  The 
shaft,  on  re-opening,  was  found  to  be  sunk  55  feet.  The  results  of  assays 
and  smelting  up  to  June  15,  1873,  were  as  follows:  Four  assays  from 
debriSj  respectively,  9  ozs.y  12  dwts.,  10  grs. ;  18  ozs.,  15  dwts.,  15  grs. ; 
15vOzs.,  5  grs.  5  8  ozs.,  15  dwts.,  7  grs.  Average:  13  ozs.,  2  dwts.  per 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.  =  $15.90. 

A  small  quantity  of  ore  found  at  top  of  shaft- was  first  worked  in  the 
furnace,  producing  bullion  worth  $02.58  per  ton.  On  sinking  the  shaft 
to  65  ieet  Dr.  A.  made  a  run  of  fresh  ore,  obtaining  $120  bullion.  On 
sinking  10  feet  further  he  obtained.  $132.  This  was  tbe  last  run  made 
up  to  the  date  given.  The  shaft  was  in  June  nearly  100  feet  deep. 
After  sinking  it  a  few  feet  further,  it  was  proposed  to  run  levels  and  put 
the  works  into  regular  operation.  The  crevice  between  walls  ranges 
from  5  to  6  feet.  No  mineral  was  found  above  a  depth  of  25  feet,  where 
it  appeared  and  gradually  widened,  until  it  attained  a  width  of  about  2 
feet  of  argentiferous  galena. 

The  liuelena  is  the  second  mine  spoken  of  as  having  been  re-opened 
by  Dr.  Andrews.  The  opening  is  in  a  zigzag  course,  and  extends  to 
about  tbe  depth  of  70  feet.  Dr.  A.  has  made  twenty-iive  assays  of  sam- 
ples found  in  the  dUbris^  the  lowest  of  which  ran  $10.25,  and  the  highest 
$227.60;  the  average  being  about  $104  per  ton.  There  are  several  old 
openings  on  thisvein,iu  which  considerable  work  seems  to  havebeendoue; 
but  they  are  all  filled  in.  The  vein  can  be  traced  by  its  outcroppings 
for  a  mile  and  a  half. 

From  another  mine,  situated  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  last 
named,  Dr.  Andrews  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  ore,  which  he  smelted, 
realizing  from  the  bullion  $72  per  ton.  The  bullion  in  all  these  runs 
covers  about  75  per  cent  of  the  dressed  ore  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

The  mines  of  the  Canada  de  las  Mina^, — These  are  situated  along  a 
canon  of  this  name,  signifying  Glen  of  the  Mines,  in  the  foot-hills  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  Santa  Eosa. 

Tbe  IViina  del  Tiro  (Mine  of  a  Shaft)  is  the  principal  of  these.  It  is 
probable  that  no  mine  in  New  Mexico  has  been  more  extensively 
worked,  yet  no  one  knows,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ascertain,  its  full  extent, 
except  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense. 

There  are  two  shafts  still  open  on  the  vein,  and  two  that  seem  to 
have  been  filled.  The  crevice  is  5  feet  wide.  The  shaft,  which  seems 
to  be  the  original  or  discovery-shaft,  follows  the  crevice,  dipping  with 
it  about  750  to  the  northwest.  About  100  feet  southwesterly  of  this  is 
a  vertical  shaft,  opened  some  30  feet  from  the  vein  at  the  surface,  but 
striking  it  at  about  the  depth  of  100  feet.  At  this  depth  the  two  shafts 
are  connected  by  a  level  or  drift  which  is  reported  to  extend  along  the 
vein  300  ieet.  There  are  other  levels  and  extensive  chambers  in  tbe 
mine,  but  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  definite  information  as  to  their  ex- 
tent. At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  shafts  were  in  too  dangerous  a  con- 
dition to  be  entered,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  ladders. 

It  is  said  that  this  mine  has  been  opened  to  the  depth  of  200  feet,  but 
there  is  no  other  ground  for  such  a  statement  than  tradition.  Whatever 
workings  there  may  be  below  the  long  level  are  filled  with  water,  and 
doubtless  have  been  so  ever  since  the  abandonment  of  the  mine.  As  there 
are  remains  of  a  canoe  in  the  mine,  it  would  appear  that  when  the 
miners  struck  water,  not  having  facilities  for  removing  it,  they  ceased 
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attempting  to  sink  the  shafts  deeper,  and  from  that  time  mined  only 
above  that  point,  using  the  canoe  to  convey  them  to  the  different  chambers 
of  the  mine.  With  the  use  of  modern  appliances,  such  small  amounts 
of  water  as  collect  here  would  be  little  binderance  to  mining.  The  vein 
has  clearly-defined  syenitic  walls,  and  the  extensive  excavations  are 
proof  that  it  has  been  found  continuous  in  depth.  The  surface  indica- 
tions, also,  in  the  broad  and  continuous  outcroppings  which  can  be 
traced  for  at  least  a  third  of  a  mile,  corroborate  this  conclusion. 

That  work  in  this  mine  was  stopped  suddenly  and  in  the  midst  of 
active  operations  (doubtless  at  the  Indian  uprising  in  1680)  is  apparent 
from  the  circumstance  that  all  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  dSbris  of  the  * 
mine  is  around  the  inclined  shaft.  The  vertical  shaft  was  evidently 
sunk  long  after  the  other,  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  working-shaft, 
as  appears  from  its  being  commenced  away  irom  the  vein  and  sunk 
vertically;  yet  it  was  apparently  never  used  at  all. 

The  pay-ore  is  argentiferous  galena.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  ^v'ith- 
out  reopening  the  mine,  to  obtain  fair  specimens  of  the  ore,  as  every- 
thing worth  picking  up  around  the  shaft  seems  to  have  been  taken 
away.  Assays  of  inferior  samples  from  the  d^ris  have  been  made, 
ranging  from  $8  to  $52  per  ton.  In  appearance  the  ore  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Santa  Eosa,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  equally  rich.  , 
Bo  much  labor  would  hardly  have  been  expended  on  a  mine  carrying  a 
low  grade  of  ore.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  was  relatively  -much  greatej:  than 
now,  and  that  peon  labor  was  but  a  trifling  expense  to  the  employer. 

The  two  principal  shafts  of  this  mine  are  among  the  few  in  the 
country  that  have  not  been  filled  or  caved  in,  and  consequently  are  in 
condition  to  allow  work  to  be  commenced  almost  at  once,  and  at  a  com- 
paratively small  expense. 

There  are  no  evidences  of  any  extensive  furnaces  having  been  erected 
and  operated  in  this  neighborhood,  although  the  remains  of  small  ones 
are  to  be  found  on  the  Galisteo.  According  to  Mexican  and  Indian 
tradition,  the  rich  ores  from  this  locality  were  packed  on  burros  (asses) 
to  Chihuahua,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles,  for  reduction. 

Across  a  small  ravine  from  the  incline  of  the  Mina  del  Tiro  are  the 
bold  outcroppings  of  a  nameless  lode  which  crosses  the  line  of  the 
former  at  an  angle  of  about  4(P.  This  lode,  though  carrying  galena  at 
the  very  surface,  is  not  opened  at  all  above  ground.  It  is  at  least  10 
feet  wide,  and  has  every  indication  of  being  a  valuable  mine.  But  that 
it  has  not  been  worked  by  the  shrewd  old  Spanish  miners  is  not  so 
certain.  Its  distance  from  the  old  shaft  of  the  Mina  del  Tiro  is  so  short 
that  it  could  have  been  much  more  easily  reached  and  opened  from  that 
than  from  its  own  surface;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  these  mines,  is  what  was  done.  A  small  sample  from 
the  outcroppings,  on  being  assayed,  produced  $22.56  per  ton. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Canada,  a  short  distance  below idthe  Mina  del 
Tiro,  is  another  nameless  lode,  which  has  evidently  been  pretty  largely 
developed.  It  has  an  opening  diagjnally  into  the  side  of  the  hill  of 
about  20  feet,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  strong  timbers  placed  over 
what  appears  to  be  a  vertical  shaft,  and  these  covered  with  earth. 
This  mine  was  apparently  covered  over  for  protection  merely.  The 
excavation  at  the  surface  not  having  been  closed  up,  tbere  was 
probably  no  intention  to  conceal  it.  !Not  a  single  sample  of  ore  could 
be  found  in  the  dSbrte  outside.  Some  small  pieces  of  carbonate  ore 
were,  however,  obtained  from  the  vein  at  the  surface,  which  produced, 
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OD  assay,  $24.31  per  ton.    The  width  of  the  crevice  between  walls  is 
from  6  to  6  feet. 

The  re-opeuiug  of  this  mine,  as  the  covering  has  apparently  been 
effectual  iu  protecting  it  against  earth  and  rubbish  froin  above,  could 
'doubtless  be  done  at  a  very  light  expense,  the  removal  of  the  covering 
being  probably  all  that  will  be  required  to  expose  the  shaft  and  such 
excavations  as  there  may  be,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
former  operators  ceased  f^m  their  work,  barring  the  decay  and  collax)se 
of  timbering. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cailadlBi  from  the  last-named  is  another 
ledge,  whitih  has  an  excavation  of  about  15  feet  into  the  side-hill.  But 
though  it  it  is  clearly  defined,  with  a  crevice  full  7  feet  wide,  no  ore 
appears  to  have  been  reached.  The  vein-matter,  however,  has  much 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  the  others. 

In  the  various  ravines  running  into  the  Gafiada  de  las  Minas  more  or 
less  "float  ore''  is  found.  When  found  here  it  is  always  argentiferous 
galena,  and  in  nearly  every  case  indicates  a  lode  that  has  as  yet  been 
nndeveloped,  since  tbe  developed  lodes  in  the  locality  are  entirely  in 
or  near  the  banks  of  the  caOada. 

About  three-fourths  of  a  mile  north-northeast  of  the  Mina  del  Tiro 
are  two  considerable  excavations,  which  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance from  the  others  examined.  The  ledge,  if  it  be  such,  seems  to  carry 
copper  rather  than  silver.  A  very  rich,  though  narrow,  copper  vein 
runs  through  It,  and  no  evidences  of  silver  appear. 

But  more  interesting  than  these  excavations  is  an  artificial  cnriosity^ 
which  lies  near  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  ruin  of  a  circular  building,  about 
10  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  the  form  of  a  section 
of  a  cone.  The  foundation-layer  is  undisturbed,  while  every  stone  above 
that  has  been  thrown  into  the  space  inclosed.  The  earth  at  the  center 
of  the  circle  is  considerably  depressed,  and  its  appearance  suggests 
that  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  there,  and  that  the  structure  had  been 
erected  for  a  shaft-house.  If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  the  mine,  when 
operations  ceased,  was  probably  filled  with  the  surrounding  vein  matter, 
and  the  wallc  of  the  building  thrown  upon  it,  to  conceal  it  more  effectu- 
ally from  observation.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  this 
was  probably  the  main  mine  of  the  locality,  and  the  other  excavations 
mere  experiments,  perhaps,  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  the  ledge. 
As  I  did  not  visit  this  spot  myself,  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But  I  cannot  see  the  need  or  use  ot  a  shaft-house  of  such  a  shape  and 
only  10  feet  in  diameter. 

About  100  yards  south  of  this  point,  on  the  crest  of  the  same  hill,  is 
a  hole,  now  nearly  filled,  showing  in  the  ddbris  a  considerable  quantity 
of  copper-ore  of  a  good  quality.  This  is  very  unlike  tbat  from  the  other 
excavations,  and  probably  is  from  a  different  vein.  A  blow-pipe  test 
showed  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  a  large  body  of  copi)er-ore  is  to  be  found  in  this  locality,  and 
the  reason  that  work  was  not  further  pursued  here  by  the  Spaniards 
was,  probably,  that  they  sought  silver,  not  copper. 

Iroii, — At  several  points  among  these  hills  are  large  indications  of 
hematite  iron.  Not  a  pick,  however,  has  been  struck  into  them,  as  an 
Iron-mine  in  this  region  is  not  deemed  of  any  value.  This  mineral,  in- 
deed,  crops  out  in  all  parts  of  Santa  ¥6  County,  but  scarcely  a  ledge 
has  been  opened,  and  not  an  iron-furnace  has  been  built.  This  condition 
of  things  will  doubtless  change  when  the  expected  railroads  arrive  in 
the  neighborhood. 

There  are  extensive  outcrops  of  shale  in  this  range,  similar  in  general 
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appearance  to  that  which  accompaDies  the  lignites  of  the  region;  bat 
I  found  no  coal,  though  I  examined  several  promising  localities. 

The  Galisteo  Biver  washes  the  foot  of  these  hills,  and  supplies  an 
abundance  of  water  for  running  any  desired  amount  of  machinery  by 
steam  during  all  seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  Mina  del  Tiro  down 
the  Gafiada  to  the  river  is  a  trifle  over  a  mile,  by  way  of  which  a  good 
road  can  be  constructed  at  a  small  expense.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  small  springs,  there  is  no  other  water  in  the  locality. 

The  only  woods  worth  mentioning  are  pinon  and  cedar,  of  which  there 
is  a  considerable  supply.  They  are  of  small  growth,  but  excellent  for 
fuel.  -•' 

There  are  good  roads  connecting  the  Gerrillos  with  all  important 
neighboring  localities,  and  the  mines  are  easily  approachable,  leither 
from  the  north  or  south. 

In  my  report  published  in  1870,  this  property  is  alluded  to  as  belong- 
ing to  the  grant  owned  by  the  Delgado  family,  and  known  as  the  ^^Ger- 
rillos grant."  This,  I  am  assured,  was  an  error.  The  Delgad9  claim 
names  "high  hills"  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  grant.  Sierra  Go- 
chjlla  Piedrigoso  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  hills  clearly  referred  to ; 
and  this  is  nearly  a  mile  north  of  the  mines  on  the  Gaiiada  de  las  Minas. 
South  of  this  there  are  no  "high  hills"  short  of  the  Old  Placer  Mount- 
ains, and  these  are  in  the  midst  of  another  grant,  and  some  six  miles 
south  of  the  Galisteo  Eiver. 

The  error  doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  what  are  now  known  as 
the  Gerrillos  (which  means  small  mountains)  are  not  the  hills  originally 
known  by  that  name,  but  have  acquired  the  name  from  their  vicinity 
to  the  old  Gerrillos,  and  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  word  in  some  measure 
describes  them.  The  original  Gerrillos  lie  some  four  miles  north  of  the 
others,  and  are  the  hills  that  gave  the  name  to  the  grant.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  are  the  facts  that  the  creek  just  south  of  these  hills  bears  the 
same  name,  and  the  ranch  nearest  them  on  the  creek  is  called  the  "  Gerril- 
los Viejo  Eanch,"  (the  old  Gerrillos  lianch.)  These  facts  are  well  under- 
stood in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Government  officials,  having  full 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  did  not  hesitate  to  issue  patents  for 
these  lands  in  fee-simple,  and  without  reservation,  to  the  present  owners. 

Railroad  communication, — The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Kailroad  Gompany 
has  located  its  road  through  this  immediate  section  ]  and  what  is  known 
as  the  line  of  the  Galisteo  is  not  only  recognized  generally  as  the  most 
practicable  .route,  but  is  adopted  by  the  company,  and  the  public  lands 
within  its  limits  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

But  it  is  most  likely  that,  before  this  company  will  be  able  to  extend 
its  road  to  this  section,  the  road  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  Gimmaron 
Eail way  Gompany,  which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Kailroad  from  Fort 
Lyon,  via  Gimmaron  and  Fort  Union,  to  the  Bio  Grande  at  Albuquerque, 
will  have  been  constructed,  and  the  railroad-connection  between  the 
east  and  the  Rio  Grande  accomplished.  The  president  of  this  company 
states  that  the  Galisteo  is  already  determined  on  as  the  route  of  his 
road. 

TheDenVer  and  Bio  Grande  Bailroad  (narrow  gauge)  isal^o  in  course 
of  constructions  toward  the  same  objective  point,  it  having  already 
passed  Pueblo,  and  being  pressed  toward  Trinidad.  Two  routes  for  this 
road  have  been  in  contemplation.  One  passes,  via  tbe  Sangre  de  Gristo 
Pass,  to  the  Bio  Grande ;  thence  along  that  river  to  a  point  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Juan  ;  thence  to  Santa  F6;  thence  southwesterly  to  the 
Galisteo  just  below  the  Gerrillos,  and  thence  again  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
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and  down  the  river  to  Albnquerqne.  The  other  passes,  via  Trinidad, 
the  Eaton  Pass,  Gimmaron,  Fort  Union,  and  the  Galisteo.  The  latter 
route  has  been  adopted,  and  grading  has  been  carried  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ti'inidad.  The  distance  by  this  route,  from  Pueblo  to  Santa  F4, 
is  three  hundred  miles. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  no  less  than  three  railroad-lines 
are  likely  to  pass  through  this  section,  and  that  one  or  more  of  them 
will  reach  the  Oerrillos. 

THE  TUBQUQIBE  MINE. 

Farther  north  than  the  Oerrillos  range  there  are  large  hills  of  what 
appears  to  be  trachyte,  and  in  one  of  these  occdrs  a  very  Interesting 
ancient  excavation,  known  as  the  Turquoise  mine.  It  comprises  two 
enormous  open  quarries,  perhaps  200  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  point, 
and  covering  an  area  of  several  acres.  They  must  have  been  produced 
with  great  labor,  since  there  are  no  traces  anywhere  of  the  use  of  tools 
or  gunpowder.  Tradition  refers  these  workings  to  a  period  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Spanish  occupation^  and  declares  them  to  have  been 
executed  by  theAztecinhabitantsof  the  regions  who  preceded  the  pres- 
ent Indian  races.  I  am  iuformed  that  stone  hammers  have  been  found 
in  these  quarries,  but  no  tools  of  any  metal.  It  seems  at  first  incredible 
that  excavations  so  extensive  could  have  been  made  by  means  so  rude  and 
simple ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  locality  convinced  me  that  the 
achievement  would  not  be  impracticable.  The  trachyte  is  seamed  and 
fissured  throughout,  at  small  intervals,  and  in  every  direction  ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  hammers,  wedges,  and  levers  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  remove  the  solid  masses.  The  tiOrqnoise  occurs  fully  in  the 
fissures,  in  the  form  of  narrow  seams  and  plates,  rarely  or  never  exceed^ 
ing  the  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  majority  of  the  seams  now 
exposed  show  the  impure  green  variety,  which  is  worthless.  The  present 
Pueblo  Indians,  like  civilized  people,  value  the  light-blue  turquoise 
only.  .  Upon  this  they  set  a  high  price,  being  willing,  as  I  am  informed, 
to  barter  a  pony  for  a  specimen  of  good  color  and  uniform  texture, 
large  enough  to  be  pierced  for  a  necklace.  The  visitor  to  this  locality 
seldom  fails  to  find  a  few  bucks  or  squaws  squatting  upon  the  heaps  of 
debris,  and  diligently  searching  for  small  fragments  of  blue  turquoise; 
but  they  appear  never  to  have  conceived  an  idea  of  continuing  the  ex- 
cavation. Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  that  aversion  for  mining  labor 
which  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  have  probably  inherited  from  the 
days  of  Spanish  tyranny,  when  they  were  forced  to  work  as  peons  in  the 
mine.  When  questioned  on  the  subject,  they  declare  that  this  mine  was 
worked  by  a  race  of  Indians  now  departed. 

SOUTHWESTERN  MINING  DISTRICTS. 

During  my  visit  to  New  Mexico,  I  made  arrangements  for  full  reports 
from  competent  residents  concerning  the  mining  regions  of  the  southwest. 
Silver  City,  Socorro,  &c.  I  regret  to  say  that  these  reports  have  not  been 
received  in  time  for  the  present  report ;  and  the  distance  and  difficulty 
of  communication  have  made  it  impracticable  for  me  at  the  last  moment 
to  fully  supply  the  omission.  All  these  districts  are  still  in  the  opening 
stages  of  development  Silver  Oity  may  be  said  to  have  got  fairly  started, 
having  several  mills  at  work  5  bat  there  were  last  summer  no  deep  mines 
open ;  and  the  supplies  of  ore  were  from  comparatively  shallow  workings. 
Mr.  Burlingame,  formerly  territorial    assayer  at  Central  City,  Colo., 
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was  in" charge  of  a  fine  mill,  containing  Briickner  cylinders  for  roasting^ 
and  wavH  reported  to  be  running  it  succesfully. 

Prof.  K.  H.  Winchell,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Minnesota^ 
has  put  at  my  disposal  hisnote^on  Southwestern  New  Mexico,  obtained  in 
1872  by  personal  examination ;  and,  although  the  period  which  has  since 
elapsed  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  in  mining  in  that  region, 
and  hence  this  description  may  not  do  complete  justice  to  the  resources 
of  the  region  as  now  known,  yet  the  high  authority  of  the  observations, 
and  the  circumstance  that  they  have  never  yet  been  pnblished,  together 
with  the  failure  of  my  recent  attempt  to  obtain  late  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation, lead  me  to  incorporate  them  in  the  present  report. 

The  mines  visited  by  Professor  Winchell  comprised  certain  copper- 
claims  in  the  northern  foothills6f  the  Burro  Mountains,  the  Santa  Uita 
copper-mines,  the  Lone  Mountain  silver-mining  district,  the  Silver  Flat 
mining-district,  the  Chloride  silver-mining  district,  and  the  Piuos  Altos 
gold-mining  district. 

The  foregoing  silver-mining  districts  are  situated  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  in  Grant  County.  The  Chloride  and  the  Silver  Flat 
districts  are  near  Silver  City,  which  is  about  eight  miles  nearly  west,  from 
Fort  Bayard.  The  Lone  Mountain  district  is  about  eight  niiles  south- 
east from  Silver  City. 

Copper. — The  Venus  Lead,  so  called,  is  situated  about  five  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  principal  hills  of  the  Burro  Mountains,  and  in  one  o^  the 
northern  foot-hills  of  that  range.  The  country  rock  is  an  imperfect  pro- 
phyry.  The  feldspar  crystals  are  white  but  rather  small ;  the  quartz  is» 
in  scattered  grains ;  and  the  third  ingredient  is  a  soft  green  mineral,  the 
external  characters  of  which  resemble  those  of  chlorite.  The  whole 
readily  decomposes  and  is  easily  excavated  to  great  depth.  Openings 
have  been  made  at  a  number  •f  places,  supposed  to  be  on  the  same  lead. 
The  principal  excavation  is  known  as  the  Venus  mine,  but  it  was  only 
15  feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  The  chief  deposit  of  ore,  so  far  as  dis- 
closed by  the  work  done  in  1872,  is  the  carbonate  of  copper,  of  which 
some  very  fine  and  large  pieces  have  been  obtained.  There  is  also  more 
or  less  chrysocolla.  The  whole  is  accompanied  with  considerable  mag- 
netite. At  some  of  the  other  openings  in  an  east  or  northeast  direction 
from  tlu3  Venus  mine,  supposed  by  the  owners  to  be  on  the  same  lead, 
the  ores  comprise,  besides  tbose  named,  copper  pyrite  and  azurite.  At 
some  of  these  points  the  surface  indications  are  much  better  than  at  the 
Venus  itself.  The  sum  of  Professor  Wiuchell's  observations  on  this 
location  resulted  in  the  following  general  conclusion  :  A  series  of  quartz 
veins,  about  a  foot  each,  some  very  well  marked  for  copper  and  others 
having  none,  cross  the  hill  on  which  the  principal  opening  is  made,  in 
a  direction  northeast  and  southwest  nearly  parallel,  sloping  or  dipping 
to  the  southeast.  They  are  spread  over  a  surface  of  about  100  feet 
laterally,  so  far  as  yet  developed,  and  would  be  best  exposed  by  cross- 
tunneling  in  a  direction  southeast  or  northwest  through  the  hill.  Some 
of  these  veins  are  traceable  on  to  the  adjoining  hill  northeast.  The 
effect  of  these  copper-bearing  veins  on  the  inclosing  rock  has  been  to 
disseminate  their  contents,  particularly  the  carbonate  of  copper,  through 
the  whole  mass  contiguous,  and  hence  the  green  carbonate  is  found  in 
all  natural  partings  and  cleavage  planes  where  it  could  accumulate. 

Another  cupriferous  vein  crossesja  hill  a  short  distance  southeast  from 
that  in  which  the  Venus  is  situated,  and  is  known  as  the  Amsterdam 
lead.  It  has  been  but  very  little  explored,  its  thickness  not  being  more 
than  4  to  6  inches,  so  far  as  ascertainable  from  the  development  made. 
This  deposit  has  an  anomalous  character.    It  seems  to  be  destitute  of 
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real  quartz/  It  conaistfi  rather  of  a  series  of  irregular  accumulations  in 
the  cleavage  planes  of  tbe  syenite.  It  is  not  constantly  in  one  vein,  but 
spreads  and  branches  in  various  directions,  apparently  following  the 
natural  openings  in  the  rock.  This  ore  is  said  to  assay  by  blowpipe 
examination  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  but  tests  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make  have  not  disclosed  any  silver.  The  copper-ores  con- 
sist of  the  green  carbonate,  some  chrysocolla,  and  cholcoi)yrites.  There 
is  also  a  large  per  cent,  of  iron.  This  ore  of  iron  appears  like  magnetite, 
but  my  examinations  indicate  rather  an  uncertain  mechanical  mixture 
of  the  proto  and  sesqui  oxides  of  iron. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the  Yenus  lead  is  tbe  San  An- 
tonio location.  This  appears  on  a  hill  about  500  feet  above  the  ad- 
joining arroyos.  In  approaching  it  from  the  northwest  it  shows  at  a 
distance  a  conspicuous  mass  of  greenish  rock  projecting  out  of  the  summit 
of  the  general  mass  of  the  hill.  On  a  near  approach  it  appears  to  be  a 
crumbling  syenite,  which  can  be  easily  excavated,  like  the  rock  of  the 
Venus  mine.  It  parts  under  the  weather  into  angular  blocks  of  1 
inch  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  On  these  natural  divisions  or  planes, 
which  run  in  all  directions,  there  is  usually  a  seale  of  green  carbonate 
of  copper,  varying  in  thickness  from  the  merest  film  or  coloration  to 
half  an  inch."  From  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  weather  only 
separates  the  rock  along  these  planes  the  exposed  face  of  tbe  bluff 
looks  very  green,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  great  mass  of  green  copper- 
ore,  bufon  making  a  fracture  through  the  rock,  independent  of  the 
natural  parting,  it  shows  the  syenite  only.  There  is  no  distinct  system 
of  veins,  and  the  only  guide  in  mining  or  developing  the  ore  will  be 
the  jointing  system  of  the  syenite  rock,  which  indeed  is  comi)lex  and 
various.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  tbe  principal  jointing  system  of  the 
mass  runs  in  a  direction  about  north  and  south,  sloping  or  dipping 
at  an  angle  of  about  45^  to  the  east.  Various  other  systems  cross 
this  at  different  angles,  separating  tbe  whole  hill  into  angular  blocks 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.  These  planes  of  separation  are  tfie  places 
of  deposit  of  the  copj>er-ore,  although  it  sometimes  embraces  contin- 
uous beds  that  have  much  the  appearance  of  veins.  The  planes  of 
the  principal  system  of  joints,  at  least  that  which  bears  the  most  con- 
spicuous amount  of  copper-ore,  are  about  20  feet*  apart.  I  saw  two 
such  planes,  containing  ore  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness. 
Sometimes  the  ore  in  these  planes  widens  out  to  3  inches  in  thickness, 
but  soon  **  pinches"  back  to  1  or  2.  There  is  also  a  light  stain  of 
copper  disseminated  through  tbe  entire  mass  of  tbe  rock.  The  only 
work  here  done  is  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel  that  enters  tbe  side  of  the 
hill  about  60  feet  below  the  summit,  intersecting  a  net-work  of  thin 
copper  films  and  scales.  This  ore  is  so  mingled  with  the  mass  of 
the  rock  that  none  of  the  part  excavated  has  been  deemed  worth  ' 
preservation.  The  location,  however,  of  the  tunnel  and  its  direction 
are  unfavorable  for  developing  the  ore  in  its  principal  deposits.  It 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  principal  system  of  joints.  The  highest 
estimate  that  can  be  made  of  the  per  cent,  of  copper-ore  compared, 
bulk  ibr  bulk,  with  the  rock  necessarily  excavated  and  handled  over 
to  obtain  it,  is  one  five-hundredth  part. 

Tbe  country  round  about  tbe  Venus,  the  Amsterdam,  and  San  Antonio 
locations,  is  billy,  or  rolling,  with  the  same  kind  of  syenite  knobs,  and 
although  there  is  usnially  a  thin  soil  derivable  from  tbe  disintegration 
of  the  rock  in  aitUj  so  as  to  conceal  the  mineral  contents  of  the  rocks 
from  sight,  and  8upx>orting  more  or  less  of  tbe  mountain  shrubs  or 
grasses,  the  trees  of  the  country  are  stunted  arid  low-branched  j  they 
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occur  withoat  the  frequency  of  trees  in  the  well-known  "oat  openings" 
of  Michigan.  They  consiHt  of  pine  *an(l  oak,  with  some  cedar.  The 
pines  are  sometimes  18  to  20  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  but  rarely 
over  H  foot.  They  sometimes  rise  25  feet  without  important  branches, 
but  the  most  of  them  are  branched  more  or  less  to  the  ground*  The 
oaks  especially  are  low-branched  and  spreading.  The  cedar  is  often  a 
large  tree  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  has  a  sound  trunk  for  10  or  20  feet, 
but  it  is  also  apt  to  be  branched  even  from  the  ground,  and  divided 
into  two  or  more  trunks. 

The  only  reliable  water  available  for  milling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Yeuus  and  San  Antonio  leads  is  southwest  from  the  Venus.  Here  a 
spring  of  water  is  disclosed  in  a  narrow,  marshy  place,  situated  between 
two  s.venitic  hills.  At  the  time  of  my  \isit  it  was  not  copious,  nor  did 
it  produce  a  continuous  stream,  but  had  to  be  kept  cleaned  out  to  pro- 
duce driuking'water.  In  the  wet  season  a  surface  stream  runs  from 
this  swale,  as  evinced  by  an  arroyo  farther  down.  About  60  yards  far- 
ther still,  a  small  surface  stream  occasionally  appears  in  this  arroyo. 
Streams  in  New  Mexico  often  disappear  below  the  surface,  for  several 
miles,  or  entirely'  evaporate.  In  the  former  case  they  sometimes  spring 
out  afresh  at  points  farther  down,  where  a  rocky  bed  forces  them 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  in  the  wet  season  become  rushing  and 
devastating  torrents.  Hence,  it  is  very  probable  that  a  little  excavation 
in  this  anoyo  below  the  point  where  the  spring  now  exists,  would  dis- 
cover, even  in  the  dry  mouths  of  the  year,  sufficient  water  for  running 
a  steam  engine. 

Besides  this  there  is,  during  several  months  of  the  year,  a  stream  of 
"water  carrying  nearly  200  inches  running  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Saa 
Antonio  location. 

The  Santa  Rita  copper-mines  are  east  from  Silver  City  fifteen  miles.. 
A  bluff  of  ejected  trap-rock  strikes  across  the  country  southeasterly, 
presenting  a  perpendicular  wall  from  five  to  eight  hundred  feet  high 
above  the  general  level,  facing  to  the  northeast.  This  wall  is  a  couspic> 
uous  landmark  for  a  great  many  miles,  being  'visible  from  the  Burro- 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Its  northwest  termination  is 
abrupt,  and  is  marked  by  the  singular  perpendicular  column  known  as 
the  Kneeling  Virgin,  owing  to  the  resemblance  it  bears  to,  a  draped 
female  figure  kneeling  before  an  altar.  The  Santa  Rita  mines  are  two 
and  a  half  miles  farther  northwest.  The  rock  here  inclosing  the  ore  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  San  Antonio  in  the  Burro  Mountains — a  whiten- 
ing, crumbling,  syenitic  porphyry,  in  which  the  hornblende  is  replaced 
by  chlorite.  (?)  The  ore  also  is  similarly  disseminated  through  the  mass, 
there  being  no  true  veins,  not  even  a  trace  of  quartz  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye.  Chemical  tests  alone  disclose  in  those  parts  most  decom- 
posed a  considerable  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  planes  of  jointing  hold  the 
ore.  The  most  of  it  is  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite,  but 
within  this  carbonate,  which  occurs  in  irregular  nodular  courses,  is  usa> 
ally  a  central  band  of  the  average  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
of  a  reddish-gray  copper-ore,  which  has  a  cherry-red  streak,  and  tar- 
nishes superficially  to  a  charcoal  black  after  long  exposure,  especially 
within  the  mine.  This  I  take  to  be  essentially  red  oxide  of  copper.  It 
embraces  frequently  small  deposits  of  native  copper,  and  is  associated 
with  more  or  less  impure  chrysocoUa.  In  some  places  at  the  Santa  Bita 
this  last-named  ore  was  seen  to  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  the  cen* 
tral  band  already  mentioned  as  embraced  within  the  green  carbonate. 
I  judge  that  between  one  and  two  hundredths,  bulk  for  bulk,  of  the  rock 
taken  from  the  mine  is  copper-ore.    The  mode  of  occurrence  is  precisely 
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the  same  as  at  the  San  Antonio.  In  order  to  get  the  ore  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock,  which  is  everywhere  permeated 
with  the  carbonate,  and  carefully  select  the  best,  The  thickest  masses 
are  about  3  inches,  but  are  of  short  extension.  The  mine  is  now  opened 
to  the  depth  of  100  or  150  feet,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  net- work  of 
tunnels,  which  ramify  underground  in  all  directions,  guided  only  by  the 
indications  of  ore.  Occasionally  columns  for  the  support  of  the  superin- 
cumbent rock  are  left  standing  by  the  miners. 

From  Mr.  James  Fresh,  who  last  superintended  the  working  of  the 
mine,  the. following  particulars  wjere  derived : 

No  ore  was  worked  that  did  not  yield  50  per  cent.  For  taking  the  ore 
out  Mexican  labor  was  employed.  The  men  worked  in  the  simplest  way, 
picking  the  rock  to  pieces  in  the  mine,  and  carrying  it  on  their  backs 
up  the  almost  perpendicular  ladders.  They  were  obliged,  for  l-cent 
per  pound  of  the  ore  they  produced,  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  remove  all  refuse  rock  from  the  mine  and  dump  it 
at  places  designated.  Two  men  usually  worked  in  company,  one  to  ex- 
cavate the  rock  and  one  to  carry  it  out^  The  two  would  takeout  an 
average  of  300  pounds  per  day.  Some  men,  especially  Americans,  would 
take  out  1,000  or  1,500  pounds;  others  not  more  than  50.  They  were 
allotted  to  certain  places  where  they  must  work.  A  sort  of  white  rock 
obtained  in  the  mine,  which  has  a  slippery,  talcose  fe«l,  containing  some 
carbonate  of  copper,  is  used  for  flux  in  reducing  the  harder  ore  of  the 
mine.  There  is  said  to  be  enough  of  this  to  smelt  all  the  hard  ore,  the 
carbonate  contained  within  it  paying  for  working  it.  It  is  denominated 
"  talc"  by  Mr.  Fresh.  I  have  not  ascertained  its  chemical  composition, 
but  am  satisfied  it  is  not  pure  talc.  It  probably  contains  lime  and  silica, 
with  some  soda  and  magnesia,  the  alkaline  constituents  giving  it  its 
fluxing  quality.  The  present  owners  are  Sweet  &  La  Cost,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Alexander  Brand,  agent,  Albuquerque,  New,  Mexico, 
and  James  Fresh,  superintendent,  Silver  City,  New  Mexico.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  mine  was  included  in  an  old  Spanish  grant,  and 
by  that  title  is  now,  or  was  recently,  held  by  a  widow  lady  now  living 
in  Spain,  her  agent  being  in  Old  Mexico.  It'  she  has  any  agent,  he  has 
made  no  appearance  on  the  ground  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Mr, 
Willey,  a  lawyer,  claims  to  have  searched  out  this  old  title,  and  to  have 
bought  the  mine  of  the  heirs  of  the  Spanish  lady.  He  is  making  efforts 
to  obtain  a  United  States  title,  and  is  said  to  intend  working  the 
mine.  Work  on  the  mine,  Mr.  Fresh  said,  was  last  abandoned  because 
by  the  methods  employed  it  was  not  found  to  be  profitable.  They  used 
a  small  Mexican  blast  furnace. 

Near  this  mine  is  a  fine  constant  stream  of  water,  which  would  answer 
all  purposes  of  milling.  Wood,  also,  of  about  the  same  kinds  as  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with'  the  Venus  and  San  Antonio  leads,  can  be 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  Mexicans  carry  it  into  Silver  City  for 
92.50  per  cord,  cutting  it  wherever  they  can  most  conveniently. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  other  locations  could  be  made  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Santa  Bita  that  would  prove  equally  good.  The  hills 
about  are  low.  There  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  rock,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  it  carries  the  green  carbonate  and  red  oxide  in  the 
same  manner  as  developed  in  the  Santa  Eita. 

Silver. — In  the  Lone  Mountain  silver-mining  district  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  silver-ores  is  the  same  as  at  the  Silver  Flat  district, 
and  as  the  information  obtained  will  not  warrant  me  in  presuming 
to  give  a  complete  account  of  each,  they  may  be  included  in  one  gen- 
eral description.    In  this  description  the  Chloride  silver-mining  district 
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may  be  partially  included,  althongh  on  the  flat  at  Chloride  the  ores 
occur  in  an  exceptional  manner,  and  will  ne^d  special  description. 

In  ea<h  of  these  districts  there  are  a  great  many  separate  locations 
owned  l>y  different  parties,  the  several  merits  of  wliich  Professor  Win- 
chell  had  no  time  to  investigate.  But  from  what  he  saw  he  became 
convinced  that  there  is  good  reason  for  predicting  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  these  districts  on  their  own  merits.  The  silver  occurs  in  or 
associated  with  a  met^morphic  limestone,  which  is  probably  of  the 
carboniferous  age.  A  belt  of  low  hills,  only  one  side  of  which  is 
usually  of  limestone  dipping  with  the  slope  of  the  hill,  runs  east  and 
west,  extend  from  the  Gila  River,  perhaps  from  some  point  farther 
west,  an  unknown  distance  easterly,  including  the  Chloride,  Silver 
Flat,  and  Lone  Mountain  silver-mining  districts.  It  seems  to  taper 
to  a  point  toward  the  Gila,  and  also  below  Lone  Mountain,  covering 
a  distance  of  thirty-live  or  forty  miles,  having  a  width  of  about  four 
miles.  On  either  side  of  this  belt  of  limestone  hills  are  granite  hills. 
The  limestone  lies,  wherever  he  was  able  to  make  examination,  imme- 
diately on  the  granite,  which  is  uniformly  decomposed  to  a  great 
depth,  becoming  more  or  less  perfectly  kaolinized.  This  limestone,  in- 
ste^ul  of  being  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  hills,  sometimes  caps  the 
hills,  descending  equally  on  different  sides,  granite  occurring  round 
the  bases.  The  metal  is  most  frequently  on  the  east  side  or  the  north- 
east, and  well  toward  the  flat  or  foot  of  the  hill.  The  eastern  slopes 
contain  the  limestone  farther  toward  the  valleys  than  the  western. 
The  ores  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  sulphurets  of  silver  and  lead,  and 
native  silver.  There  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  iron-ore.  While  there 
are  some  true  leads  of  quartz  carrying  silver  ore,  traceable  for  several 
thousand  feet,  at  all  these  districts,  the  most  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
ore  is  in  detached  and  irregular  patches  or  pockets.  This  is  true  parti- 
cularly of  the  chloride.  Sometimes  a  complete  network  of  fine  veins  is 
found"  to  be  rich  in  silver-ore.  This  irregular  manner  of  occurrence  of 
these  ores  in  these  districts  has  induced  a  change  from  the  usual  method 
of  making  locations  at  the  Chloride  district.  Instead  of  locating  on  a 
lead  in  linear  feet,  the  claims  are  taken  as  squares  or  blocks,  50  feet 
wide  by  100  feet  long.  At  the  Lone  Mountain  and  the  Silver  Flat  dis- 
tricts tLe  miners  insist  that  their  locations  are  on  continuous  quartz 
veins,  and  from  occasional  croppings,  which  seem  to  occur  on  all  hands 
very  irregularly,  they  fancy  they  can  trace  their  leads  over  the  surface. 
They  have  usually  done  very  little  work  on  their  locations  beyond  that 
necessary  to  hold  their  claims.  Several  Spanish  arrastras  are  in  opera- 
tion at  Silver  City,  reducing  by  the  amalgamating  process  the  ores  of 
the  Silver  Flat  and  the  Chloride  districts,  the  ore  from  the  latter  place 
being  carried  to  Silver  City,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  order  to  reach 
water.  Arrastras  are  also  at  work  at  the  Lone  Mountain  district, on  ores 
taken  out  there.  The  Mexicans  also  have  smelting-works  of  an  inferior 
kind  established  at  Silver  City  for  reducing  the  more  refractory  ores, 
such  as  argentiferous  galena.  They  obtain  their  ore  generally  by  theft 
from  the  various  openings  that  have  been  made,  not  a  location  being 
owned  by  them.  In  addition  to  these  cheap  methods  for  reducing  the 
ores  of  these  districts,  one  or  two  good  steam-mills  have  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  by  which  the  ores  of  the  Chloride  and  the  Silver  Flat 
districts  will  soon  be  more  perfectly  and  more  cheaply  reduced.  Mr. 
(yoleman,  the  owner  of  the  first  mill  completed  and  in  o[>eration,  owns 
important  interests  in  the  Chloride  district,  but  is  more  than  occupied 
with  the  reduction  of  ores  from  other  locations.  His  being  the  only 
mill  in  working  condition,  he  is  pressed  with  custom-work.    Many  of 
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the  miners  have  taken  out  ore,  and  are  compelled  to  keep  it  in  store  till 
facilities  lor  reduction  caft  be  had.  Meantime,  being  generally  poor 
men,  they  reduce  by  the  simplest  methods  such  quantities  as  will  furnish 
their  daily  subsistence.  At  Lone  Mountaiu  also  arrangements  had 
already  been  made  early  in  1872  for  the  erection  of  a  10-stamp  mill,  by 
Mcintosh  &  Hackney,  a  lirm  known  as  the  Lone  Mountain  Mining 
Company. 

The  water  at  Silver  City  is  not  very  abundant.  At  Lone  Mountain, 
although  there  is  not  abundant  surface-water,  a  good  supply  is  obtained 
by  sinking  wells  and  opening  ditches.  Some  parts  of  the  year  there  is 
abundant  water  at  both  these  places. 

The  following  minutes  from  Professor  WinchelPs  note-book,  gathered 
hastily  as  he  p«as8ed  over  the  ground,  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  these 
districts,  perhaps,  than  could  be  given  in  any  other  way,  although  the  state- 
ments of  the  miners  concerning  the  yield  of  their  locations  must  always 
be  taken  cvm  grano  sails.  These  minutes  pertain  only  to  such  locations 
as  Professor  Winchell  happened  to  meet  with,  or  to  those  to  which  his 
guides  took  him.  There  are  many  others,  the  names  of  which  even  he 
could  not  ascertain,  which  may  be  as  good  as  those  named.  He  does 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  many  of  these  claims,  compared  with  others.  These  notes  express 
the  truth  as  nearly  as  he  was  able  to  obtain  it,  both  in  respect  to  the 
aspect  of  the  various  locations,  and  the  yield  they  severally  afford. 

X'  In  the  Lone  Monntain  district. — The  Home  licket,  owned  by  Frost  & 
Co. :  vein  about  25  inches,  in  limestone,  shows  silver  glance,  horn-silver, 
and  a  little  native  silver;  direction  about  north  and  south;  opening 
about  6  feet;  gray  ore,  said  on  rough  assay  to  run  $2,000  per  ton;  trace- 
able 4,000  feet. 

The  Home  Ticket,  first  extension,  opening  5  feet  deep;  vein  18  inches; 
one  wall-rock  well  <lefined  ;  somewhat  scattered  otherwise  ;  vein  here 
seems  a  brecciated  injected  conglomerate,  with  some  quartz  and  consider- 
able calc-spar ;  ore  chloride  and  native  silver ;  eight  days'  work  by  three 
men  is  said  to  have  produced  eight  tons  of  ore;  vein  traceable  4,000  feet. 
George  A.  Allen  &  Co.,  of  Fort  Bayard,  owners. 

The  Silver  Tree :  owned  by  Frost  &  Co.,  (nine  partners ;)  thin  veins 
scattered  over  a  space  of  4  or  6  feet,  some  6  inches  thick  ;  excavation 
about  4  feet ;  in  Umestoue,  veins  not  well  defined  ;  general  direction  east 
and  west. 

The  Relief:  owned  by  George  Warren  &  Co.;  horn-silver  and  native  ; 
a  value  of  $1,500  taken  out  of  a  hole  two  rods  long  and  about}  4  feet 
deep.  Vein  in  limestone,  about  6  inches  wide;  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  veins  yet  discovered. 

The  Twilight:  between  5  and  6  feet  wide,  same  rock  and  form;  shaft 
20  feet ;  traceable  half  a  mile ;  owners,  Stearns  &  Reisen. 

The  Far  West :  three  feet  wide ;  $200  per  ton  ,  owned  by  Frost  &  Co. 

The  Copper  Point :  comprises  several  leads ;  one  chunk  of  500  pounds 
said  to  be  nearly  pure  platanea;  owners,  Markham  &  Co. 

The  Calumet :  $16,000  per  ton,  (selected  sample,)  goes  $1  per  pound  in 
the  arrastra ;  owners,  Mcintosh  &  Hackney. 

Shook  and  Tisious  Mine :  twenty -foot  shaft;  assays  $5. 

There  were  many  others  not  seen  by  me.  This  district  is  not  yet  fully 
prospected. 

Also  the  following  were  seen  at  Lone  Mountain : 

The  Durango:  vein  3  feet  average,  in  the  1,200  feet  owned  ;  traceable 
about  two  miles;  shaft  0  feet ;  owners,  Mcintosh  &  Hackney. 
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The  Humbug:  traceable  about  a  mile;  vein  4  feet  in  limestone;  shaft 
28  feet;  on  the  vein  only  6  feet. 

The  Mohawk:  vein,  about  2  feet  average;  traceable  one  mile;  runs 
northeast  and  soathwest ;  shaft,  5  feet;  limestone  walls;  owners,  Lone 
Mountain  Mining  Company. 

The  Eosario  affords  fine  ore;  vein,  4  feet;  shaft,  8  feet;  limestone 
walls;  contains  some  of  the  best  ore;  owned  by  the  Lone  Mountain 
Mining  Company. 

The  Saint  Louis:  vein,  2  feet;  shaft,  6  feet;  runs  in  about  the  same 
direction  as  the  last;  owners.  Lone  Mountain  Mining  Company. 

The  Big  Emma:  vein,  4  feet  at  22  feet  depth,  with  one  wall-rock  well 
defined ;  the  other  is  les»  regular;  it  is  in  limestone.  First  ore  worked 
at  this  place  was  amalgamated  by  Coleman,  at  Silver  City,  worked  on 
halves,  and  was  said  by  the  owners  to  have  given  at  the  rate  of  128 
ounces  retort  to  the  ton.  The  foreman  at  the  mill,  when  I  subsequently 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  said  it  produced  at  the  rate  of  54  pounds 
from  8  tons. 

In  the  arrastra  process  nothing  under  $200-ore  will  pay  working, 
according  to  the  statements  of  owners.*  Six  animals'  expense  is 
counted  equal  to  that  of  one  engine.  Two  arrastras  and  one  pan  will 
reduce  1^  tons  of  ore  per  week.  In  the  process  salt  and  mercury  are 
used.  Salt  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  and  also  from 
different  places  east  of  the  Eio  Grande.  At  Silver  City  it  costs  $3.50 
or  $4  per  hundred.  Mercury  at  Silver  City  is  worth  $1.40  to  $1.60 
per  pound.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fitty  pounds  are  needed 
for  each  barrel  or  amalgamator.  Loss  is  about  1^  pounds  per  ton  of 
ore.  Mr.  Coleman  receives  from  20  to  30  ounces  of  silver  per  ton  for 
custom-work,  the  black  ores  running  higher  than  others.  Unrefined 
silver  passes  at  Silver  City  for  a  dollar  per  ounce. 

2.  In  the  Silver  Flat  district — The  Eclipse  Tunnel,  owned  by  the  Eclipse 
Tunnel  Company,  is  the  most  extensive  piece  of  mining- work  yet  done 
in  the  district.  This  tunnel  runs  a  little  south  of  west,  and  is  in- 
tended to  cut  lead&  in  the  hill  south  and  west  of  Silver  City.  It  has 
a  perpendicular  cross-section  of  6  ftet,  and  a  horizontal  one  of  5  feet. 
It  is  now  drifted  in  128  feet ;  work  suspended  for  lack  of  funds.  It 
begins  in  the  common  crumbling  feldspathic  porphyry  of  the  country, 
and  continues  so  about  65  feet.  Then  it  strikes  a  siliceous,  dark-colored 
limestone,  which  is  the  same  as  the  stone  of  the  Silver  Flat  district. 
Jasper  bands  cross  it.  It  sometimes  shows  fossil  shells.  At  the  depth 
of  65  feet,  between  the  porphyry  and  the  limestone,  is  a  quartz  lead  of 
2  feet>,  cut  by  the  tunnel.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  some  silver. 
There  is  also  a  thin  casing  or  deposit  of  the  pori)hyry  on  the  limestone 
side  of  the  lead.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to  be  constant,  the  lead 
really  being  embraced  between  the  two  kinds  of  work.  Just  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  above  this  tunnel  is  a  15-foot  shaft,  on  a  lead  of  10 
inches,  supposed  to  be  a  spur  or  part  of  the  main  lead  of  18  inches 
which  runs  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  with  it,  both  together  called  the 
Braham  lodes.  There  are  three  others  of  these  lodes,  which  are  to  be 
cut  by  the  tunnel.  The  tunnel  company  have  the  right,  also,  to  all 
other  leads  cut  which  may  not  have  been  located  at  the  time  these  were. 
The  claim  on  each  lead  is  1.200  feet — 600  feet  each  side  of  the  tunnel. 
After  passing  the  present  claims  of  the  company,  500  feet  are  allowed 
by  congressional  law  on  other  leads.  The  lead  seeu^f  to  be  loaded  with 
iron-ore,  yet,  doubtless,  would  develop  silver  at  a  short  depth.    Many 

*  This  is  an  extraordinary  statemeDt,  vrhicli  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understaud. — R.  W.  R    * 
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of  the  leads  in  the  Silver  Flat  district  are  characterized  by  a  heavy, 
earthy  iron  ore,  essentially  true  maj^iietite,  with  very  feeble  magnetic 
power.  This  iron-ore,  sometimes  mistaken  for  sulphuret  of  silver,  is 
said  not  to  prevail  at  great  depths,  but  that  the  experience  of  the 
deeper  shafts  has  been  that  the  leads  pass  into  calc  spar  and  quartz 
carrying  various  ores  of  silver.  This  iron-ore  is  eartby  and  usually 
amorphous,  soiling  the  fingers.  The  prevailing  color  it  jet/black,  but  it 
is  also  sometimes  tinged  with  red.  These  Brabam  lodes  run  in  a  direc- 
tion northeast  and  southwest — at  least,  so  the  claim  is  defined. 

The  Robt.  B.  Lee :  owned  by  the  Lee  Company  ;  shaft,  35  feet;  lead, 
4  feet;  with  various  quartz,  feldspar,  magnetite,  and  chloride  ot  silver; 
situated  near  the  tunnel  on  Mineral  Point;  claim  1,000  feet;  directiou 
about  the  same  as  others,  northeast  and  southwest,  more  nearly  north 
and  south. 

The  Twin  :  owned  by  the  Silver  Flat  Mining  Comx>any ;  claim  1,800 
feet;  very  conspicuous  vein,  running  about  northeast  and  southwest; 
this  is  the  original  location  of  the  Silver  Flat  district,  made  by  the 
Bullard  Company,  eight  in  number;  lead  about  eight  feet  wide. 

The  Legal  Tender:  owned  by  the  Silver  Fiat  Mining  Company;  situ- 
ated near  the  Twin  lode;  shaft,  45  feet  deep;  vein,  4  feet  at  the 
bottom;  ore  and  gangue  similar  to  the  Eobt.  E.  Lee;  said  to  be  the 
"champion  mine"  of  the  country;  one  of  the  first  discoveries.  This 
company  also  own  monster  croppings,  named  Eutah,  Twin  No.  2,  and  a 
part  of  the  New  Issue  claim  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  Little  Giant  is  farther  northwest  from  Twin  No.  2 ;  owned  by 
Milby  &  Co.;  vein  of  20  feet;  more  or  le^ss  quartz  and  ore.  It  is  a 
smelting  ore,  with  little  waste  apparently,  but  of  a  low  grade.  It  is 
15  rods  from  the  Great  Eutah  lead ;  shaft  20  feet,  and  a  cross-cut  6  feet 
deep. 

The  New  Issue  is  a  vein  of  irregular  shape  and  width,  from  5  feet  to 
15;  mean  direction,  south-southwest  and  north-northeast;  excavation 
to  the  depth  of  12  or  15  i'eet,  irregularly  over  the  lead.  A  tunnel  is 
begun  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  intended  to  cut  the  New  Issue ;  en- 
tered about  25  feet. 

The  Mother  lead  is  owned  by  Hammond,  Ee<id  &  Milby,  of  Silver 
City.  It  is  a  cons|)icuous  vein  of  quartz,  running  in  a  direction  north- 
west and  southeast,  and  is  traceable  for  a  mile.  In  that  distance  seve- 
ral claims  are  located  on  it.  It  is  said  to  be  70  feet  wide,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactorily  opened  so  as  to  reveal  its  width  or  its  mineral  character. 
It  is  taken  up  and  named,  on  the  supposition  tbat  it  is  the  mother-vein 
of  the  country  from  which  the  ores  of  the  Silver  Flat  and  the  Chloride 
districts  are  derived.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  low-grade  ore,  although  it 
is  stated  that  ore  taken  from  the  depth  of  8  feet,  afforded  at  the  rate  of 
$30  per  ton ;  assayed  by  Whitehill  &  Tidwell,  of  Silver  Ciry,  by  the 
urrastra  process;  claim  of  the  above  parties  is  1,800  feet;  shaft,  8  feet. 
This  lead  runs  across  the  low  ground  intervening  between  the  Silver 
Flat  and  Chloride  districts,  and  well  on  to  the  hills  on  which  many  of 
the  locations  of  both  districts  are  made,  crossing  all  the  other  so  called 
leads,  and  acting  as  an  independent  system  of  fracture. 

The  Laura  lode  and  mine  are  owned  by  Brabam,  Foster  &  Chandler; 
vein,  10  to  12  feet  wide ;  quartz,  with  various  ores  of  silver,  some  cop- 
per and  iron  ;  considerable  waste-rock  on  the  top;  shaft  about  8  feet; 
said  to  assay  $100  te  $300  per  ton. 

3.  In  the  Chloride  district — The  Lily  mine  shows  a  vein  running  east 
and  west,  of  an  average  width  of  15  inches;  ore  very  good;  argentil'e- 
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ous  galena,  cfaloride,  and  Ronie  native:  cluim  800  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide;  owued  by  U.  B.  and  J.  R.  Metcalf; 

Tlie  Two  IkeH :  owned  by  Coleman  Sc  Stearna.  Thia  mine  is  located 
by  Bquares.  It  showa  aa  irregular  and  altogether  new  manner  of  oe- 
cuirence  for  silver-ores.  The  principal  ore  obtained  is  a  chloride,  but 
argeiitiferoas  galena  and  native  silver  also  occur.  Tbe  following  sketch 
miiy  Bhow  the  superposition  of  the  various  rocks  connected  with  this 
location,  and  the  relation  of  the  mine  to  them,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  tbe  principal  dejioaita  of  ore. 

CHLOKIDK  SILVER-lCUnKa  D18TBICT. 


A,ah(ift,31feet;  B, Tno  Ikea  ledge ;  Climostotie  hilL 

No.  1  is  soil  and  mixed  drift;  4  feet. 

No,  2  is  a  rediliah  and  variegated  shale.  When  powdered  and  well 
mixed  the  color  of  the  mixture  is  drab.  It  is  in  regular  layers,  but  is 
easily  excavated.  The  strata  are  nouconfonnable  both  with  the  drift 
and  with  tbe  limestone  below ;  1  to  30  feet. 

No.  3  is  a  metamorpbic  limestone,  in  which  occur  the  most  of  the  ores 
already  described,  and  all  tbe  locations  mentioned  at  Lone  Mountain  and 
Silver  Fliit,  and  the  most  of  those  of  tbe  Chloride  district  Tbe  upper 
sui  fare  of  this  limestone,  where  it  is  seen  overlnin  by  No.  2,  is  very  rough 
and  rounded  angular,  with  sudden  prominences  and  depressions.  Far- 
ther up  the  hill-side,  where  tbe  shale  does  not  cover  it,  the  limestone 
Rhows  carboniferous  fossils,  but  it  is  generally  highly  metamorpbic,  the 
bedding,  even,  being  destroyed.  It  has  numerous  joints  separating  it 
into  cuboidal  masses.  These  joints  are  often  the  places  of  deposit  of  tbe 
ores  of  iron  and  silver.  Thickness  unknown,  but  ft-om  60  to  100  feet. 
Underlying  this  is  the  leldspatbic  porphyry  of  the  country  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  Two  Ikes  mine  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  and  near  the 
place  where  tbe  shale  first  appears  overlying  the  lioiestooe.  A  shallow 
slopin^shiift  or  tunnel  has  been  sunk  through  the  shale,  and  then  fol- 
lows tbe  limestone  sni-face.  Tbe  ore  is  found  in  irreguliu-  patches  and 
masses,  occupying  tbe  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  limestone. 
They  vary  from  4  inches  to  2  and  3  leet  in  thickness.  The  ore  is  prin- 
cipally the  chloride  of  silver,  with  gangue  rock  of  calc-spar.  It  is  easily 
crushed  and  reilnced.  Sometimes  these  deposits  are  tbllowed  to  some 
depth  in  the  limestone  below,  where  blasting  becomes  necessary. 

Tiie  Texas  is  owned  by  Fearce  &  Metcalfe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive openings  in  the  district. 

The  Sieneca,  owned  by  Bremim  &  Whifebill,  is  largely  worked. 

Tbe  King's  Own  goes  through  3  feet  of  limestoue  before  getting  the 
ore. 
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The  Providentia  is  also  extensively  opened.  It  is  owned  by  Col.  J. 
F.  Bennett,  I.  N.  Oarrasco,  J.  K.  Johnson,  and  others.  It  is  located  in 
the  limestone  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  These  parties  are  contident  the 
ore  runs  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  or  more  nearly  north 
and  south,  and  show  three  large  openings,  said  to  be  on  three  separate 
large  veins.  The  Providentia  lead,  at  the  principal  [>lace  opened,  is 
claimed  to  develop  a  thickness  of  30  feet,  and  in  reality  the  ore  does 
occur  irregularly  over  that  whole  interval.  It  will  probably  also  be 
found  in  the  same  way  if  they  should  continue  to  excavate  over  the 
width  of  twice  30  feet,  or  to  an  unknown  extent ;  this  is  owing,  as  al- 
ready said,  to  the  usual  pockety  or  isolated  manner  of  deposit.  Mr, 
Johnson  told  me  that  a  quantity  of  ore  from  the  Providentia  was  sent 
East  for  smelting,  the  amount  being  1,900  pounds.  It  was  reduced  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  returned  a  clear  profit  (net)  of  $752.55. 

The  Irving  mine  is  in  the  limestone,  in  the  flat ;  shaft,  18  feet;  vein 
said  to  be  6  or  12  feet  wide ;  not  defined.  The  ore  here  seems  to  occur 
promiscuously  in  the  joints  and  pockets  of  the  rock^  owned  by  Wm* 
Irving,  Silver  City. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

ARIZONA. 

My  information  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  this  Territory  is  very  mea- 
ger. As  usual,  I  am  indebted  to  John  Wasson,  surveyor-general  of  the 
Territory,  for  notes  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  gentleman 
had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  A*  J.  Finlay,  F.  H.  Goodwin,  and  E.  M. 
Pearce,  of  Arizona. 

In  Yuma  County  several  of  the  older  mines  in  Castle  Dome  district 
have  been  worked,  and  one  or  two  new  discoveries  of  very  rich  argen- 
tiferous galena  are  reported.  Much  money  is  reported  to  Imve  been  ex- 
pended in  this  district  during  The  year  in  explorations.  The  shipments 
of  galena  by  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Company  during  1873 
were  270  tons,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  came  from  Castle  Dome. 
The  silver  valuei  of  this  ore  in  San  Francisco  was  about  $75  per  ton. 
Mr.  Wm.  P.  Miller,  a  mine-owner  in  Castle  Dome,  has  endeavored  to 
raise  capital  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  i)urpose  of  erecting  smelting- 
works  in  the  district.  It  is  recently  reported  that  he  has  had  success, 
and  that  the  works  will  soon  be  commenced. 

The  Sonoita  mining  district  was  organized  in  April,  1873.  About 
$2,500  have  been  expended  here  in  explorations  and  developments. 
The  district  lies  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  county.  Sev- 
eral veins  have  been  located  and  opened,  the  picked  ore  from  which  is 
worth  about  $125  per  ton  in  silver,  and  carries  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
of  copper. 

Near  Gila  City  the  Alva  mine  was  discovered  and  located  about  June. 
The  ore  found  here  is  an  argentiferous  copper  ore;  the  silver  value  of 
shii)ping-ore  being  reported  as  above  $100  per  ton.  The  placer-mines 
at  Gila  City  and  La  Paz  have  been  worked  irregularly,  as  in  former 
years,  by  Indians  and  Mexicans.  The  process  of  ''dry  washing"  has 
been  followed  altogether,  and  as  most  of  the  gold  has  been  taken  out 
in  small  lots,  and,  as  remarked  above,  by  Indians  and  Mexicans,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  yield  of  the  placers.  Mr.  F.  H.  Goodwin, 
the  sheriff  and  assessor  of  Yuuui  County,  estimates,  however,  judging 
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from  the  amounts  boogbt  by  the  merchants  in  Arizona  City,  that 
$LO,(K)0  will  cover  the  total  yield  of  the  two  fields  here  spoken  of,  for 
the  vear  1873. 

From  Williams's  Fork  160  tons  of  copper-ore  have  been  shipped  dur- 
ing the  year. 

In  Pima  County,  where  mining  operations  have  heretofore  been  im- 
ywsaible,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Apaches,  considerable  work 
Las  been  done  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  since  the  Indians  have 
been  forced  to  keep  the  peace.  Little  or  no  outside  capital  has  come 
into  the  county,  but  the  merchants,  professional  men,  and  Government 
officers  at  Tucson,  have  taken  hold  themselves,  and  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  and  much  tiir\e  in  developing  lodes  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Early  in  1873,  O.  O.  Brown  and  others  made  sev- 
eral  prospecting  trips  into  the  mountains  from  forty  miles  west  of  Tuc- 
son, and  discovered  many  abandoned  mines  carrying  silver  and  copper, 
especially  the  latter.  Subsequently,  Tully,  Ocboa  &  Co.,  and  B.  M. 
Pearce,  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Brown,  and  some  labor  was 
done  on  the  discoveries  from  time  to  time,  until  early  in  November, 
when  a  regular  force  of  men,  provided  with  everything  necessary,  was 
put  to  work  on  the  Mammoth  lode.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  shaft  5 
feet  by  6  feet  in  the  clear,  was  down  60  feet  and  sinking  was  still  going 
on.  A  shaft  is  sunk  along  one  wall  of  the  vein,  which  is  well  defined, 
and  stands  entirely  in  ore,  no  cross-cutting  having  been  done  to  find  the 
other  wall.  The  vein  contains  evidently  a  large  amount  of  native  cop- 
per, as  do  many  of  the  copper  veins  of  that  part  of  Arizona.  Assays 
of  specimens  sent  to  San  Francisco  show  a  minimum  percentage  of  41 
and  a  maximum  of  89  per  cent,  of  copper:  there  are  about  $24  of  silver 
in  a  ton  of  ore.  The  company  is  now  preparing  to  ship  60  tons  to  San 
Francisco.  After  the  Mammoth  is  opened  sufficiently  by  a  shaft  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  100  feet,  and  by  levels  run  from  that  point,  the  Young 
America,  another  cop|)er  lode  near  by.  is  to  be  developed.  This  lode  is 
25  feet  thick  at  the  surface  and  the  ore  is  very  rich  in  copper. 

About  seventy -five*  miles-  southeast  of  Tucson,  in  Patagonia  Mount- 
ains, Messrs.  E.  N.  Fish  and  D.  A.  Bennett  have  had  several  men  at 
work,  for  the  two  or  three  last  months  of  the  year,  in  sinking  a  100-foot 
shaft  on  a  lead  and  silver  vein.  This  vein  is  shown  in  the  shaft  to  be 
from  2^  to  6  feet  wide.  The  lead-ore  occurs  very  solid,  and  can  be  easily 
sorted  ;  but  it  is  not  rich  in  silver.  The  >  owners  of  this  mine  intend  to 
erect  a  smelting-furnace  in  the  rear  of  tbe  Tucson  flouriug-mill,  and  to 
use  power  from  that  establishment.  Governor  Safibrd,  Dr.  J.  C.  Handy, 
J.  W.  Hopkins,  R.  ]S[.  Leatherwood,  J.  D.  Fry,  and  Thomas  Gardner, 
commenced  during  1873  to  develop  the  French  mine,  situated  about 
sixty  miles  southeast  of  Tucson,  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Patagonia 
Mountains.  Tbey  have  ex|)ended  a  considerable  sum  in  working  the 
mines  and  the  erection  of  small  reduction-works.  These  consist  of  two 
small  furnaces.  Working  tests  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Gardner 
with  the  ore  from  this  mine,  show  that  33  per  cent,  of  lead  and  3  pounds 
of  silver  per  ton  can  be  extracted  by  smelting.  In  the  shaft,  which  is 
Rnnk  to  a  depth  of  25  feet,  22  inches  of  argentiferous  lead  are  exposed. 
An  official  survey  has  been  made  of  the  claim,  and  a  United  States 
patent  has  been  applied  for. 

Peter  Forbach,  of  Sacaton,  and  the  Starrar  Brothers,  of  Phoenix,  discov- 
ered, early  in  1873,  a  vein  of  argentiferous  lead-ore  in  the  mountains, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Sacaton.  They  have  done  considerable  work 
in  developing  the  mine,  following  the  vein  on  the  sui-face  and  sinking  a 
shaft  30  feet  deep.    lu  the  latter  the  vein  is  exposed  5  feet  wide.    In  the 
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latter  part  of  the  year  they  erected  a  small  furnace  at  Sacaton,  to  smelt 
the  ore  from  their  mines  ;  but  quite  lately  they  have  changed  their  plans, 
and  are  now  erecting  a  furnace  within  a  mile  of  the  mine. 

In  Pinal  district,  about  twenty-five  miles  beyond  Florence,  in  Mari- 
copa County,  much  work  has  been  done  by  Bichard  &  Co.,  Joseph  Col- 
ling wood,  D.  W.  Reagan,  H.  B.  Summers,  B.  C.  Thompson,  and  Captain 
Rogers.  The  latter  has  recently  shipped  14  tons  of  oi^e  from  the  Silver 
Queen  to  San  Francisco. 

Montezuma  district  is  situated  about  thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Tuc- 
son. Here  S.  Hughes,  TuUy,  Ochoa  &  Co.,  H.  S.  Stevens,  A.  Lazard,  Jos6 
Fontez,  and  Miguel  Alvarez  have  ex|)ended  much  monej'  in  prospecting 
and  developing.  On  the  Margarita,  Montezuma,  Esperanza,  and  Plo- 
mosa  the  largest  amount  of  work  has  been  done.  About  $4,300  have 
been  expended  altogether  on  these  mines.  The  Margarita  and  Monte- 
zuma have  been  surveyed,  and  application  for  patent  has  been  made. 
On  the  former  there  are  three  shafts,  respectively  25,  20,  and  18  feet 
deep.  The  Montezuma  has  two  shafts,  one  32  and  the  other  25  feet 
deep.  On  the  Esperanza  three  shafts  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  have  been 
sunk,  and  a  tunnel  has  been  started  low  down  on  the  mountain,  with  the 
intention  of  tapping  the  vein  in  depth.  On  the  Plomosa  a  shaft  30  feet 
deep  is  finished,  and  a  contract  has  been  let  to  sink  it  50  feet  deeper. 
On  the  Isabella  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  75  feet  deep  is  contracted  for. 
The  ore  from  all  these  mines  is  intended  to  be  shipped  to  San  Francisco. 
Assays  made  at  that  place  show  for  Esperanza  ore  $146.50.  in  silver  per 
ton,  and  traces  of  gold;  for  Plomosa,  $160.64  silver;  for  Margarita, 
$153.91,  and  tor  Montezuma,  $70.68  in  silver.  Only  a  few  miles  south 
of  Montezuma  district  a  very  large  gold-bearing  ledge  was  relocated  in 
liS73  by  citizens  of  Tucson.  The  8U'^roim<lings  and  the  ledge  itself  show 
that  it  must  have  been  very  extensively  worked  years  ago,  though  not 
one  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country  knows  anything  about  it. 
The  vein  is  called  the  Oro  Blanco.  During  the  past  year  as  many  as 
22  arrastras  were  at  work  on  ore*from  this  mine.  When  winter  set 'in 
all  of  them  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  in  the  mountains ; 
but  twenty  men  remained  at  the  mine,  developing  it  and  taking  out  ore. 
The  material  so  far  worked  is  decomposed  ore,  and  the  gold  is  easily 
extracted.  There  is  sufficient  water  throughout  the  year  near  the  vein 
to  run  a  20-8tamp  mill,  and  wood  is  close  by  in  abundance.  The  vein 
is  claimed  by  Messrs.  Leatherwood,  Hopkins,  Hewitt,  Marsh,  and  others. 
The  miners  at  work  on  the  vein  at  the  end  of  the  year  worked  by  per- 
mission of  the  claimants,  who  do  not  work  the  mine  themselves  at  pres- 
ent, but  intend  to  commence  mining  on  a  large  scale  in  the  spring.  So 
far  about  300  feet  along  the  vein  have  been  opened,  sufficiently  to  show 
that  the  pay-streak  is  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  The  ore  so  far  worked  has 
yielded  about  $75  per  ton.  In  many  parts  of  the  county,  beside  those 
mentioned,  pros[)ecting  work  has  been  going  on,  and  the  southern  part 
of  Arizona  will  undoubtedly  be  favorably  heard  from  during  the  next 
year. 

For  notes  on  Yavapai  County,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Bigelow,  of 
Prescott.  He  re[)orts  that  during  the  last  year  but  little  has  been  done 
in  the  placer-mines  of  the  county,  on  account  of  the  drought,  which  has 
now  continued  for  almost  four  years ;  and  in  the  quartz-mines  of  the 
county  ver^'  few  new  developments  have  been  made  during  the  last  ye^ir, 
because  little  or  no  outside  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  Yavapai 
mines.  There  are  eight  quartz-mills  in  the  county,  only  one  of  which 
was  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  the  one  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Taylor  on  the  Hassayampa,  below  Wickenburgh.    It 
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"Will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  There  are  two  arrastras  driven  by  water- 
]>ower,  oue  driven  by  steam-power,  and  about  twenty  operated  by  horse- 
power, running  in  the  county.  As  near  as  ascertained  the  yield  in  gold 
in  the  county  tor  1873,  has  been  as  follows : 

From  the  Thunderbolt  Mill  on  Lynx  Creek $2, 000 

From  the  Del  Pasco  Mill  of  5  stamps,  at  Bradshaw  Mountain, 

(working  on  War-Eagle  ore) 23, 000 

From  Smith's  Mill,  on  the  Hassayampa,  (Vulture  ore) 65, 000 

From  liice  &  Go.'s  water-power  arrastra  on  the  Aqua  Frio, 

(working  ore  from  the  Cornucopia  in  the  Black  Hills) 3, 000 

From  the  water-power  arrastra,  on  Kirklaud  Creek,  (working 

Rainbow  and  Vesuvius  ore) 3, 100 

From  the  horse-power  arrastras  on  Antelope  Creek,  (working 

ore  from  the  Marcus) .• 7, 600 

Fi-om  all  other  arrastras  on  Lynx  Creek,  Hassayampa  and  other 

streams 10,000 

Seven  and  a  half  tons  of  ore  from  the  Davis  mine  near  Prescott  have 
been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  and  yielded  $018.76  or  $88.60 per  ton.  This 
vein  is  only  opened  by  a  few  holes  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  which  show 
about  8  ieetof  ore.  From  the  Tiger  Mine,  thirty  miles  from  Prescott, 
near  Bradshaw  Mountain,  35  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  brought  $10,455.14  for  the  silver  contained  in  it.  About 
800  tons  of  ore  are  on  tbe  dump  of  this  mine,  which  are  estimated  to  be 
worth  $100  per  ton  in  silver.  The  yi^ld  of  the  placer-mines  in  Yavapai 
during  1873  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bigelow  to  be  about  $40,000. 

In  the  soniheastern  corner  of  Yavapai  County,  between  the  head  of 
the  Gila  Eiver  and  the  San  Francisco,  the  Copper  Mountain  mining  dis- 
trict is  located.  Mr.  E.  M.  Pearce  sends  the  following  notes  in  regard 
to  this  district :  The  mines  are  located  on  the  San  Francisco  Eiver.  The 
country  rock  is  granite.  The  ores  found  so  far  are  principally  carbonate 
and  red  oxide  of  copper.  The  principal  mines  now  prospected  are  the 
Arizona,  Central,  Copper  Mountain,  Montezuma,  and  Yankee.  An  ex- 
cellent water-power,  which  is  eftective  during  the  whole  year,  is  situated 
four  miles  from  the  mines.  Wood  of  the  best  quality  for  smelting  pur- 
poses is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  Tbe  year  1873  has  been  the  first  in 
which  work  could  be  carried  on  without  danger  from  Indians  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  considerable  development  has  been  made.  One  hundred  tons 
of  coj)per-ore  from  developed  mines  of  the  district  were  shipped  to  Bal- 
timore, with  satisfactory  paying  results.  The  ores  can  be  sorted  for 
shipping,  so  as  to  carry  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper.  Placer-gold 
in  small  quantities  has  been  found  in  several  of  the  gulches  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

In  regard  to  the  mines  near  Wicken burgh,  IhJive  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  P.  Taylor  in  furnishing  information. 

The  Vulture  Company  has  done  nothing  on  its  claim  since  July,  1872, 
in  consequence  of  the  ore  becoming  of  too  low  a  grade  to  bear  the 
heavy  expense  incurred  in  transporting  it  fourteen  miles  for  reduction. 
Of  this  kind  of  ore,  however,  the  company  has  a  large  amount  stored 
on  the  suiface,  in  tlie  stopes  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  croppings  on  the 
snrface,  which  would  pay  a  good  margin,  provided  cheap  transport^iition, 
or  a  supply  of  water  lor  a  mill  on  the  ground,  could  be  had.  The  ore 
standing  in  the  mine  could  be  cheaply  extracted  now,  as  the  mine  is 
well  opened  for  that  purpose.  The  company  is  said  to  be  making  some 
eftbrt  to  raise  capital  to  either  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  to  hxing 
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water  to  the  mine,  or  to  purcbase  road-locomotives.  Could  either 
method  be  adopted,  a  great  deal  of  gold  might  be  extracted  from  the 
vast  amount  of  low-grade  ore  in  sight. 

Up  to  the  time  that  operations  stopped  on  the  Vulture,  prospecting 
in  the  lower  shaft  was  carried  on  with  as  much- energy  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  from  the  work  done  it  is  clear  that  the  Vulture  is  a 
true  fissure-vein  of  large  proportions.  The  depth  attained  on  the  mine 
is  312  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mesa,  or  fully  390  feet  below  the 
croppings  of  the  lode.  At  a  depth  of  232  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
mesa  the  fissure  was  found  to  change  from  a  dip  of  45^  north-northeast 
to  an  almost  vertical  position. 


SECTION  OF  THE  VULTURE  MINE,  WICKENBUKGH,  ABIZ. 

Scale,  1  inch  to  100  feet. 


A,  outcrop ;  B,  month  of  main  sbaft  at  snrfnce  of  mesa ;  C,  180-foot  level :  DD,  in- 
terior shaft ;  E,  cross-cut  at  282- foot  level,  sbowiug  vein  47  feet  thick,  with  seam  of 
clay  on  hanging-wall ;  F,  north  property  drift,  at  232  feet ;  G,  cross-cut  (unfinished) 
at  312-foot  level ;  H,  small  winze. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fonnd  that  the  fissare  had  assumed  this  position,  a 
shaft  5  by  10  feet  was  sunk  inside  the  mine  at  the  north  end  of  the  182- 
foot  level,  from  the  main  shaft.  This  was  intended  for  a  permanent 
hoisting-shaft,  which  itconld  be  made  by  raising  to  the  surface,  a  dis- 
lancje  of  174  feet.  The  shaft  was  intended  to  be  sunk  in  the  ioot-wall  of 
the  fissure,  which  was  on  the  north  side  of  it.    Here  a  thin  seam  of  ar- 
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gillaceons  and  siliceons  matter,  about  2  inches  thick,  was  fonnd  lying 
on  the  foot-wall,  which  is  talcose  slate,  the  same  as  higher  above.  It 
may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  best  body  of  ore  which  was  taken 
from  the  mine  was  found  just  above  where  the  f  ssure  changed  its  dip. 
It  was  a  continuation  of  the  same  body  of  ore  mentioned  in  my  report 
of  1871.  After  sinking  60  feet  behind  the  foot-wall,  from  the  232-foot 
level,  the  fissure  was  cross-cut,  and  fonnd  to  be  47  feet  in  width,  and 
having  on  the  hanging-wall  a  seam  of  blue  clay  some  12  or  15  inches 
thick.  Outside  of  this  was  the  hanging- wall  rock  peculiar  to  the  mine 
above ;  but  the  f  ssure,  throughout  its  width,  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
a  hard  black  rock  full  of  fine  iron  pyrites  and  some  galena,  and  similar 
in  character  to  the  cap  or  barren  filling,  wbich  is  found  in  many  Colo- 
rado lodos.  The  shaft  was  then  sunk  30  feet  farther,  and  a  cross-cut 
was  again  made.  At  this  point  the  fissure  stood  north  from  the  per- 
pendicular line  of  the  shaft  some  6  feet.  Only  about  6  feet  of  the  cut 
across  the  fissure  were  finished  when  the  work  on  the  mine  stopped. 
The  vein-stuff  had  again  changed  somewhat,  this  tiuie  for  the  better ;  a 
little  more  quartz,  from  which  some  fine  gold  was  taken,  having  made 
its  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  vertical  fissure  was  struck,  water  also  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  it  increased  steadily,  though  slowly,  both  in  drit't- 
iug  and  sinking,  but}  more  so  in  drifting. 

This  cap,  to  judge  from  developments  made  above,  rises  gradually 
toward  the  east,  and  dips  westerly  along  the  line  of  the  fissure,  with 
the  same  inclination  that  way  as  that  which  the  pay-shoots  of  ore  had 
above.  They  were  all  found  to  run  diagonally  west  across  the  dip  of 
the  vein. 

On  portions  of  the  croppings  of  the  Vulture  lode,  where  they  have 
been  as  yet  little  changed  by  the  elements,  a  cap  similar  to  the  one  be- 
low has  been  found,  and  fragments  of  it  are  also  met  with  in  the  washes 
in  the  valley  south  of  the  mine. 

The  ground  that  P.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  are  now  working 
upon  the  Vulture  lode  adjoins  the  Vulture  company's  ground  on  the 
west,  and  is  an  extension  of  the  bonanza  which  that  company  has 
worked  for  six  j'ears.  It  loses  none  of  its  proportions  or  peculiarities 
toward  the  west.  These  gentlemen  moved  the  10  stamp  mill  from  Wick- 
euburgh  last  winter  to  a  point  due  south  from  that  place  fourteen  miles, 
and  due  east  from  the  Vulture  ten  and  a  half  miles.  By  so  doing  they 
found  a  better  road,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  shorter  than  the  old  one, 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  $3  per  ton  in  the  transportation  of  the 
ore,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  fuel  §5  per  cord.  But  they  had  to  bring 
water  to  this  point  from  the  sink  of  the  Eassayampa,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  wooden  conduit,  6  by  4  inches  in 
section,  and  constructed  of  1-inch  pine  lumber,  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  It  has  a  fall  of  30  feet  per  mile,  and 
supplies  the  mill  with  all  the  water  wanted  for  all  purposes.  This  flume 
cost  upward  of  $10,000.  The  mill  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner. New  foundations  were  put  in  throughout,  and  new  amalgamating- 
machinery,  new  boilers,  &c.,  were  added.  There  is  ample  engine-power. 
On  an  average  three  cords  of  wood  are  burned  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  stamps  weigh  650  pounds  each,  and  drop  from  10  to  12  inches  sixty- 
five  times  per  minute.  Amalgamation  is  accomplished  in  the  batteries 
and  on  plates  on  the  aprons  outside.  The  apron-plates  are  electro-plated 
with  silver,  and  work  to  perfection.  Most  of  the  gold  is  got  from  the 
batteries  and  front-plates.  The  pulp  is  then  run  from  the  aprons  into  a 
concentrator,  (a  buddle  8  feet  in  diameter.)    This  has  a  constant  dis- 
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charge,  throwiDg  out  tbe  light  particles.  The  residae  in  the  bottom  is 
cleaned  out  twice  in  twenty-four  hours.  Then  it  is  put  in  regular  charges 
into  an  8-fbot  arrastra ;  a  little  quicksilver  is  added,  and  the  arrastra  is 
run  for  four  hours.  It  is  discharged  into  a  large  Baux  &  Gaion  pan, 
which  runs  slowly,  acting  as  a  settler.  The  discbarge  near  the  top 
carries  off  light  particles  and  slums.  From  the  lower  openings  the  sul- 
phurets  are  discharged  into  a  tank.  These  sulphurets  assay  from  $120 
to  $140  per  ton,  wbile  the  residue  that  comes  from  the  pan  with  the 
amalgam,  when  it  is  cleaned  out,  will  assay  from  $450  to  $750  per  ton. 
These  concentrates  will  be  shipped  for  reduction.  The  quantity  of  gold 
saved  from  the  arrastra  and  pan  amounts  on  the  average  to  $2.50  per 
ton  of  ore  crushed.  Not  much  remains  iu  the  arrastra,  as  it  has  a  mo- 
tion of  twenty  revolutions  per  minute.  The  mill  was  started  iu  full 
force  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  it  has  run  regularly  ever  since.  The  aver- 
age amount  of  ore  milled  was  422  tons  per  month  up  to  the  1st  Decem- 
ber ;  average  yield  of  ore  $22  per  ton.  There  are  extracted  from  the 
mine  25  tons  daily.  From  this  amount  from  17  to  18  tons  are  selected 
to  ship  to  the  mill,  and  the  balance  is  laid  aside  at  the  mine ;  this  would 
mill  only  from  $10  to  $14  per  ton.  All  the  buildings  requisite  for  the 
business  have  been  erected,  and  all  necessary  improvements  have  been 
made,  such  as  boarding-house,  men's  quarters,  assay-otlice,  carpenter 
and  blacksmith  shops,  office,  warehouse,  and  store,  (which  is  kept  by 
the  concern,  and  supplies  the  hands  with  all  the  necessaries  required.) 
The  firm  employs  from  fifty-five  to  sixty-five  hands;  miners,  mostly 
Mexicans,  mechanics,  teamsters,  and  millmen.  About  sixty  animals 
are  employed  hauling  ore,  wood,  and  supplies. 

From  Mojave  County  I  have  not  had  any  special  report  this  ye^ ;  but 
from  what  1  have  been  able  to  gather  from  different  sources,  it  appears 
that  considerable  work  has  been  done  in  Wallapi  district.  A  new  dis- 
trict, southeast  of  Wallapi  has  been  organized  during  the  year,  but  no 
work  besides  prospecting  has  been  done.  The  ores  of  this  new  district 
are  reported  to  be  even  richer  in  silver  than  those  of  Wallapi.  The  Col- 
orado Steam-Navigation  Company  reports  that  124  tons  of  silver-ore 
and  9  tons  (213  bars)  of  base  bullion  have  been  shipped  from  Wallapi 
during  the  year.  All  the  ore  is  of  very  high  grade,  averaging  probably 
not  less  than  $500  per  ton.  The  base  bullion  shipped  is  reported  to  be 
worth  about  $000  per  ton. 

According  to  the  data  contained  in  the  above  notes  the  yield  for  1873 
of  the  diffierent  enterprises  mentioned  is  about  $350,000.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  placer-gold  from  Ari- 
zona, and  also  much  silver-ore  from  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  are 
carried  away  into  Mexico  by  Indians  and  Mexicans,  it  is  safe  to  call  tlie 
total  yield  of  Arizona  Teriitory,  of  the  precious  metals,  during  187i>, 
$500,000. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

HONTANA. 

The  present  chapter  has  been  prepared  under  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected difficulties.  Mr.  William  F.  Wheeler,  of  Helena,  who  ha«  for 
several  years  past  rendered  most  efficient  service  to  this  Territory  by 
superintending,  as  my  agent,  the  collection  of  its  mining  statistics,  de- 
voted to  this  matter  during  1873  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  and 
labor,  traveling  extensively  and  visiting  nearly  every  mining  camp  in 
Montana.    In  this  manner  he  had  accumulated  a  large  quantity  ot'de- 
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tailed  and  accurate  notes,  from  which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  pre- 
pare a  ri'view  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  raining  industry  more 
/.'/Hn[ilete  and  valuable  than  any  that  has  appeared  during  several  years 
past.  The  limited  means  at  my  disposal  do  not  permit  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  be  treated  with  equal  thoroughness  every  season,  and  I  had 
felt  particularly  desirous,  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Montana, 
and  at  a  time  when,  by  the  sudden  collapse  of  railway  enterprises,  a  check 
had  been  given  to  the  progress  of  the  Territory,  to  publish  an  adequate 
representation  of  its  resources  and  industry.  Unfortunately  the  exten- 
sive and  destructive  conflagration  which  occurred  at  Helena  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1874,  while  Mr.  Wheeler  was  absent  at  the  East,  burned  his 
office  and  all  the  papers  contained  in  it,  including  not  only  the  notes  of 
his  report  on  mines  and  mining,  but  also  the  records  and  documents 
belonging  to  his  position  as  United  States  marshal  for  the  Territory. 
The  latter  loss  required  of  him  immediate  and  exhausting  labor,  so  that 
he  could  hardly  spare  any  time  to  replace,  even  by  scanty  and  general 
statements,  the  material  gathered  for  this  report  Nor  had  I  the  time 
or  the  means  to  get  the  work  done  over  again,  even  if  it  had  been  prac- 
ticable to  find  a  person  as  well  qualified  as  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  with 
leisure  to  undertake  it.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  public 
spirit  with  which  he  has  furnished,  in  the  midst  of  pressing  duties  and 
anxieties  which  he  might  well  have  pleaded  as  good  ground  for  refusal, 
the  notes  on  which  this  chapter  is  based.  The  statements  given  are  far 
less  detailed  and  full  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  but  they 
may  be  relied  on  as  a  trustworthy  general  account  of  the  subject. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  bullion  product  for  1873  is  submitted  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  after  careful  investigation.  He  accepts  as  correct  the  ex- 
press statistics  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Valentine,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
able  superintendent  of  this  branch  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  business, 
but  he  differs  with  Mr.  Valentine  as  to  the  amount  carried  out  of  the 
Territory  by  other  conveyances.  This  amount  Mr.  Wheeler  estimates 
at  25  per  cent.,  instead  of  20  per  cent.,  of  the  express  shipments,  and 
adds  a  further  sum  of  $950,000  for  gold-dust  retained  in  the  hands  of 
miners.    Mr.  Wheeler's  statement  is  as  follows : 

GOLD. 

Value  in  coin. 

Gold-dust  and  bullion  shipped  by  express  ...    $3, 241, 238 

Amount  exported  by  other  conveyances 810, 309 

Betained  in  the  hands  of  miners 950, 000 

Total  gold '. $5,001,547 

SILVER. 

Silver  bullion  shipped  by  express 3, 325 

Ores  shipped  by  wagon  to  Oorinne,  thence 
east  or  west  by  rail,  347^  tons ;  average 
value,  $300 104, 1 75 

Ores  shipped  to  Fort  Benton  and  down  the 
Missouri,  117  tons;  average  value,  $300..  35,100 

Base  bullion  shipped  via  Fort  Benton  and  the 
Missouri,  113,755  pounds,  or  56^  tons  ]  av- 
erage value,  $600  33,900 

Total  silver..., 176,500 

•  Total  bullion  production 5, 178, 047 
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The  foregoing  estimate  has  been  submitted  to  many  leading  bankers, 
merchants,  dealers  in  ores,  and  active  mining  operators  of  the  Territory, 
and  is  indorsed  by  all  of  them  as  within  the  truth. 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  preceding  seasons  will 
show  that  the  product  of  Montana  has  decreased  from  year  to  year. 
The  causes  of  this  diminution  are  sufficiently  well  known.  The  richest 
and  most  easily  worked  of  the  placer-deposits  have  been,  in  Montana, 
as  in  every  other  auriferous  region,  first  attacked  and  measurably  ex- 
hausted. In  many  cases,  the  richest  deposits  have  been  found  in  the 
narrow  mountain  gulches,  where  the  natural  water-courses  could  be 
utilized  with  little  or  no  labor  and  exi>euse  for  long  ditches.  When 
these  were  exhausted,  ditches  became  necessary,  to  bring  water  to  the 
bars  and  diggings.  This  expense,  always  one  of  the  capital  items  in 
placer  and  hydraulic  mining,  has  been  specially  onerous  in  Montana,  be- 
cause of  the  high  rate  of  wages — a  condition  maintained  in  that  region 
after  the  productiveness  of  mining  had  ceased  to  justify  it,  by  reason 
of  the  sparse  i)opulation  and  the  scarcity  of  skilled  mining  labor. 

But  these  economical  evils  are  surely  bringing  about  their  own  rem- 
edy. The  number  of  miners  is  perhaps  nearly  or  quite  as  largo  as  it  was 
when  the  gold-product  possessed  double  its  present  magnitude;  but 
the  yield  per  hand  is  notably  less.  One  inevitable  result  will  be  a  de- 
cline in  wages;  but  another  is  the  cheapening  of  mining  by  the  intro- 
duction of  large  water-supply  and  of  those  recent  improvements  by 
which  extensive  arefis  of  low-grade  deposits  may  be  |)rofitably  exph)ited. 
Already  capital  is  investing  in  large  ditches.  In  Deer  Lodge  County, 
particularly,  *Mittle  giants,'' undercurrents,  and  all  the  improved  Cal- 
ifornia appliances  for  rapidly  moving  auriferous  dirt  and  gravel,  and 
for  saving  the  fine  gold,  have  been  introduced.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
ground,  formerly  considered  too  poor  to  pay  for  placer-mining,  are  now 
being  taken  up  and  patented ;  and  though  not  all  of  this  ground  will 
be  immediately  brought  under  active  exploitation,  it  will  be  held  only 
until  cheap  water  and  cheap  labor  shall  make  its  utilization  feasible. 
It  is  safe  to  expect,  therefore,  that  even  placer  and  hydraulic  mining 
will  experience  in  Montana,  in  the  same  manner,  if  not  the  same  degree, 
as  in  California,  a  revival  and  a  second  period  of  prosperity. 

Gold-quartz  mining  is  slowly  making  progress  in  the  direction  of 
greater  economy  and  profit.  Under  the  head  of  Lewis  and  OlarkeCounty 
will  be  found  a  mention  of  the  successful  operations  of  the  National 
Mining  and  Exploring  Company,  which  cleared  in  1873  over  $100,000. 
Messrs.  Blacker  &  Keating,  of  Keatingville,  near  Radersburgh,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  earned  about  $50,000  net  profit  during  the  same  period. 
In  the  two  counties  named,  and  in  Madison,  Be^iverhe^ul,  and  Deer 
Lodge  Counties,  numerous  small  mills  and  arrastras  are  profitably 
working. 

The  greatest  development  in  mining  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
that  of  the  silver-bearing  veins.  In  1873,  about  700  tons  of  silver-ores 
were  shipped  to  the  railroad  at  Corinne,  and  to  Fort  Benton  on  the 
Missouri  liiver,  for  treatment  abroad.  Contracts  were  made  during  the 
winter  of  1873-74  by  a  single  banking-house  in  Helena,  to  ship  1,000  tons 
to  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000  tons  will  be  shipped  abroad 
during  1874.  This  ore  must  average  about  $300  per  ton  in  value.  It 
has  to  be  hauled  in  all  cases  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  wagon  before  it  can  reach  railroad  or  river  transpor- 
tation. The  shipment  of  so  much  high-grade  ore  is  proof  positive  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement  made  to  me  from  various  quarters,  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  lower  grades  are  mined  and  kept  on  hand  to  await  either 
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cheaper  transportation  or  domestic  facilities  for  treatment.  Eich  ores 
ore  only  obtained  in  quantity  by  sorting  over  large  amounts  of  vein^ 
stuff  I  and  tbe  higher  the  tenor  of  the  ores  which  a  district  can  afford 
to  ship,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  the  ore  which  it  is  obliged  to  mine 
and  to  keep  on  the  dump. 

The  establishment  of  railroad  communication,  whether  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  branch  road  northward  from  Gorrinne  or  by  the  extension  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  westward,  will  undoubtedly  develop  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  shipment  of  ores,  at  first  out  of  the  Territory,  and  subse- 
quently for  shorter  distances  within  its  limits.  The  latter  business  has 
proved  highly  profitable  to  the  roads  and  branches  south  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  in  Utah. 

The  treatment  at  home  of  the  silver-ores  of  Montana  will  probably 
have  to  follow  four  different  lines,  namely :  the  Washoe  amalgamation, 
withont  roasting,  and  with  or  without  chemicals  in  the  pans ;  the  Eeese 
River  process,  so  called,  of  amalgamation  after  chloridizing  roasting ; 
the  smelting  processes  based  on  lead,  and  the  smelting  processes  based 
on  copper.  These  subjects  have  been  extensively  treated  in  former  re- 
ports, and  considerable  space  is  given  to  some  of  them  in  the  metallurg- 
ical chapters  of  the  present  volume.  In  this  place  I  shall  merely  repeat 
the  opinion  which  1  have  expressed  before,  that  in  Montana,  as  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  West,  the  smelting  processes  based  on  copper  will  be 
found  in  the  long  run  more  suitable  and  profitable  than  those  which 
have  hitherto  been  employed.  I  trust  to  be  able  next  year  to  offer  some 
practical  suggestions  in  this  direction. 

The  resources  of  Montana  in  iron  and  coal  are  very  abundant  and 
widely. distributed,  but  the  present  scanty  population  fumishesno  mar- 
ket for  the  iron  manufacture.  The  coal  from  the  vein  at  Muller's  Pass, 
fifteen  miles  from  Helena,  is  extensively  used  by  blacksmiths.  It  is  said 
to  make  good  coke,  but  of  this  I  have  received  no  conclusive  evidence. 
In  the  foundery  at  Helena  it  is  used  successfully  in  connection  with  char- 
coal. The  outcrops  of  coal  in  the  Territory  are  very  numerous,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  so  carefully  studied  as  to  furnish  definite  evidence  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  different  beds.    ' 

This  Territory  has  not  been  fruitful  of  inventions  and  improvements 
in  mining.  Its  isolated  and  remote  position  has  caused  it  rather 
to  lag  behind  other  mining  regions  of  the  country,  even  in  the 
adoption  of  improvements  already  known.  A  single  invention  is 
reported  to  me  this  year,  which  has  not,  however,  been  put  into  practice. 
It  is  an  improved  stamp-mill,  designed  by  Mr.  6.  S.  Olin,  of  Deer  Lodge. 
The  novelty  consists  in  having  three  sets  of  stamps,  placed  one  in  front 
of  the  other,  and  all  operated  from  one  driving-shaft  by  means  of  belts  • 
and  pulleys.  The  mortar-beds  constitute  a  series  of  inclined  terraces, 
the  rear  battery  standing  highest ;  and  the  pulp  passing  through  the 
screens  of  one  battery  is  discharged  immediately  into  the  one  next  in 
front,  to  be  crushed  still  finer.  The  pulleys  and  cams  are  so  acyusted 
that  the  speed  is  increased  and  the  drop  decreased  from  the  first  to  the 
last  stamp.  Moreover,  the  first  or  rear  stamp  is  the  heaviest,  and  has 
the  coarsest  screen.  This  design  appears  to  be  intended  to  secure  a  uni- 
form flue  crushing  by  exposing  the  quartz  to  three  successive  operations, 
beginning  with  slow,  heavy  blows  and  terminating  with  light  and  rapid 
ones.  Nothing  is  said  about  amalgamation,  but  it  will  at  once  occur  to 
practical  mill  men  that  both  gold  and  silver  ores  may  be,  by  this  prolonged 
hammering,  exposed  to  great  loss,  by  the  unnecessary  formation  of  large 
amounts  of  slimes,  which  subsequently  float  off  in  the  battery- water,  and 
are  extremely  difficult  to  save.   Another  objection  is  the  discharge  of  all 
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the  material  from  one  battery  into  the  next,  wbioh  involves  the  re-work- 
ing of  maeb  that  is  fine  enough  already,  contrary  to  the  established 
principle  that  pnlp  of  the  desir^  fineness  shonld  be  let  out  of  the  crush- 
ing apparatus  as  quickly  as  possible.  Finally,  the  increased  cost  of  a 
triple  row  of  stamps  is  a  serious  objection ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  such  deficiency  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  present 
stamp-mill  as  requires  so  expensive  a  remedy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
most  important  points  to  be  improved,  if  improved  they  can  be,  relate 
to  the  discharge  and  to  the  saving  of  the  gold  and  amalgam  ;  and  in 
these  particulars  I  see  no  special  advantage  to  be  expected  from  the  com- 
bination proposed  by  Mr.  Olin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  mining  claims  in  Montana,  plats  of  which 
have  been  made,  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land-Office 
during  1873 : 
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Name  of  mine. 


Park  Lode,  Discovery , 

Union  No.  2 

Mclntyre 

Union  Ko.2 

Park  Lode 


Douglas  Lode  and  mill  site 


Ten-^ile  Mining  Company,  Koderiok  Bha  Lode, 

Ten-Mile  Mining  Company,  I vauhoe  Lode 

A.  Brown  C  hapman 

Union  No.  2 

Dexter  Lode 

St  John 

LeeMoant«in.: ^ 

Monntaineer  Lode 

Palmer  Lode 

Son  them.... 

Poor  Man's  Joy  Lode 

Kaml;f  and  Ilugher 

Granite  Mountain  Lode 

Po  tash  Lode 

Walmissia , 

Only  Chance  Lode '. 

Parkinson  Lode 

Atlantic  Cable  Lode 

Mountain  Chief 

W.  L.  Thomas  Lode 

Noyau  

Union  No.  2 

Minnesota  Lode 

Western  Star  Lode 

Union  Lode  No.  2 

Spring  Hill  Lode 

union  No. 2  Lode 

Green  Campbell  Lode 

Owyhee  Lode 

Try  Lode 

Diamond  Lode 

Keating  Lode 

Compromise  Lodo * 

Doctor  Howe  Lode 

Fe  rdin  and  Lodo ! do 

WescotteLodo ' do 

Pruittctal do 

Edward  D.  Young  et  al.,  Montana  SUvor  Mining 

Company 

Burnley  Lode 

Mammoth  Lode 

Argentum  Lode 

Leviathan  Lode 

Ohio  Lode ' do 

Hidden  Treasure  Lode do 

North  Pacific  Lodo \ do  . 

Ohio  Lodo j  Meagher 

Logal  Tender  Lo<le I  JclTersou 

First  National  Lode ' do  . 


Connty. 


Edgcrton 
....:.  do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


.do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Meagher 

...rrdo 

Bdgerton 

do 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

do..: 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  ancTClarke. 

Doer  Lodge 

.....do... 

do 

Lewis  and  Clurke. 

do 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 

Madison 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke, 
do 


Jefferson. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do  .. 


9 


Gold  .. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do  ., 
...do  .. 

...do  .. 

...do  .. 
...do  .. 
Mill... 
Gold.. 
...do  .. 
...do  ., 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do .. 
...do  ., 
...do. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do- 
...do  .. 
...do  . 
...do  ., 
...do  .. 
...do  . 
...do.. 
. . . do  . . 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do  ., 
...do  . 
...do  ., 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  ., 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  ., 
...do., 
. . . do  . , 
...do  .. 
...do  ., 


Sllvw. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
. . .  do  . . 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 


\ 


Feet 

200 

700 

130 

167 

120 

3,000 

10  acres. 

3,000 

3,000 

10  acres. 

300 

2,200 

2,200 

3,000 

500 

3,000 

1,450 

1.800 

3.000 

600 

2,600 

3.000 

1,200 

3,000 

1,300 

500 

1,000 

2,200 

213 

2,200 

1,600 

399 

1.400 

200 

2,200 

335  3-10 

2,200 

2L300 

2,200 

2,200 

1,200 

2,200 

2.200 

S,20J 

2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,900 
2,200 
2,900 
2,200 
2,200 
3,200 
1,900 
2,200 
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QUABTZ— Continaed. 


I 

i 


09 
101 
103 
104 
111 
1» 
108 
129 
139 
140 
143 
143 
165 
175 
176 
177 
188 
105 
196 
SOD 
901 
SOS 
904 
915 
217 
919 

9ao 

221 
947 
248 
833 
955 
956 
257 
961 
964 
965 
967 
973 
277 
984 
300 
301 
307 
30t) 
900 
310 

319 


Name  of  mino. 


Second  National  Lode 

Peerlese  Lode 

Broik'nelle  Lode 

Excelsior  Lode 

RS.HaleetaI 

Sam  Gatv  Lode : 

Gem  Lode • 

D.  H.GiImonr ^. 

Gem  Lode 

Aliie  Brown  Lode 

Little  EmmaLode% 

Cliff  Extension  No.  2 

Red  Bluff  Lode 

Silver-Light  Lode 

Tnsoarora  Lode 

Stapleton  Lode 

Lone-Tree  Lode 

IL  D.  Leggett  et  aL,  lode,  claim  and  mill-Blte. . 
...•••do  ...................................... 

Loeber  Lode 

Holtke  Lode .'. 

Mountain  Chief  Lode 

Original  Lode 

Anstralian  Lode 

Indepen  denoe  Lode 

Dlmiel  Stanton  Lode 

MicawberLode 

GwynnLode 

John  Marphy,  McClellan  Golch  Lode 

GambettaXode 

EorekaLodo 

Gem  Lode 

San  Jofl6  Lode 

A.  G.  Clarke  Lode 

G.  W.  Tibbett's  Lode 

North  Pacific  Lode 

Sooth  Pacific  Lode 

Good  Friday  Lode 

ColnaaLode .^ 

Darant  Lode 

MooBtAin  Chief  Lode 

CleveLode 

Avon  Lode 

Springfield  Lode -•. 

Excelsior  Lode 

French  Lode 

Wadam'eLode 

i  Peerlese  Jennie  No.  1,  west 
Peerlese  Jennie  No.  1,  east 
Little  Jennie  No.  1,  east 


County. 


Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Benver  Head 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  ana  Clarke  ■ 

Beer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

Madison 

Beaver  Head 

do 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

do 

Jefferson 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

Beaver  Head 

do 


B.2 


►3 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 


SOver. 
...do  .. 
,..do .. 
Gold.. 
. .  .do  . . 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
..do .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
..do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do  .. 
..do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 
...do  .. 
...do .. 


leef, 
1,500 

600 
1,600 
2,900 

780 
1,600 
2,200 
2,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,399 
1,900 

900 
1,100 

400 

400 
1,500 
8.39  acres. 
8.41  acvos. 
2,900 
2,900 
1,500 

90O 
1,100 
2,900 
9,200 
1,100 

900 
1,500 
2,900 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
2,200 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
2,200 
9,200 

500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,188 
1,500 
1,S00 
1,178 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 


PLACER-MINES. 


Xa 


37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
44 
45 
46 
48 
49 
50 
51 
93 
S3 
54 
55 
56 


Name  of  owners  or  company. 


Henry  Thompson 

Bernard  CoUins 

Jesse  F.  Taylor  et  al 

W.  W.  Carret  al 

J.  F.  Taylor  et  al 

J.G.Smith 

A.M.  Woolfolk 

John  B.  McDonald 

J.W.  Hydeetal 

J.  P.  Barnes  et  al 

J.  C.  Bicker 

W.  W.  Morris  et  al 

P.  y.  Jackson 

Montana  Finming  and  Mining  Company. 

D.  Botterfield 

R.  S.  Kelly  et  al 

H.  N.  Blake  et  al 

J.  Harseletal 


County. 


Lewis  and  Clarke 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Madison 

do 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

Madison , 

do 


Area. 


35.50 

97.74 

10.60 

80 

99.19 

40 

lao 

40 

78.50 

100.69 

8.91 

90 

15a  84 
160 

50 
159. 95 

70 

60 


i 
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PLACSR-MINES— Continaed. 


No. 


57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
65 
66 
68 
70 
7-2 
73 
74 
75 
77 
79 
8*2 
83 
87 
88 


93 

95 

96 
100 
103 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

lie 

119 

130 

121 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

141 

144 

143 

146 

147^ 

148 

140 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 


Name  of  owners  or  oompuiy. 


S.  D.  McCombetal 

J.P.  WUwn 

H.  Gasaent 

£.  U.  Irvine  et  al 

A.  G.  Jonea  et  al 

W,  A.  Chessman  et  al 

M.  Gales  etal 

J.  S.  Atchison  etal 

D.  Hagadometal 

MoDermott  ot  al 

K.  Kennedy  etal * 

W.  K.  Wincheletal 

B.  Lawrence 

S.  Nceletal 

J.  C.  Richardson 

Thomas  Staart  et  al 

John  Lloyd  etal 

Richard  Hobacketal 

W.  B.  Wright  et  al 

J.  H.  McDennott  et  al 

W.  A.  Chessman  et  al 

"W.  H.  Stymest 

J.  8.  Benson  etal 

J.  Buckingham  et  al 

A.  McGregor 

J.E.  Hall : 

H.  Pflaameretal 

F.  S.Getchell 

W.B.  Dance  etal..  ^ : 

R.  Anderson  etal 

LB.  Cutter 

C.  S.E1US 

W.  T.  Banning  et  al 

A.M.  Holter£Bro 

J.  O.Nash  etal 

B.  W.  Moore  etal 

E.MUleretal 

D.  DrisooU 

T.Ford 

T.Ford  etal 

L.Derrich  etal 

J.W.  flartwell  etal 

J.  Dean 

G.  A.Khem 

J.  Faganetal 

J. BnckiDgham  etal 

A.  Martin  etal .-. 

D. P. Newcomer  etal 

J.  B.  Wilson  et  al 

F.  Kennett  et  al 

&T.Haaser  etal 

do 

W.T.Ballard 

J.Rahery 

S.  Loeberetal 

J.  O'Roorke  et  al 

do 

G.  McDonald  ot  al 

S.  T.  Haueer  et  al , 

&  Bullock  etal , 

A.  Crerhaoser  et  al 

T.  A.  Ray  etal 

R.  Laurence  et  al   

W.H.  Armareial 

J.O'Rourkaetal , 

J.  RQulgleyetal 

.  ♦ — do , 

Malcon  Morrow  .^•^ , 

W.J.  Parel  etal 

J.  Olsenetal , 

E.  H.  Irvine  ct  al ; , 

D.  L.  Isbell  et  al , 

A.  H.  Watson  etal 

40  

D.  P.  Rankin 

T.A.TOalnetal 

A.  McGregor  etal 

do.... 

T.  C.  BaUey  et  al 

M.  I^anetal 


County. 


Area. 


Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

Je£fer8on 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  andClarke . 

do 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  ana  Clarke . 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

.do... 

Meagher 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

Jefferson 

do    

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do 

Meagher 

do 

do 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

Beaver  Head 

Jefferson 

do 

do 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke . 

do    

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

Doer  Lodge 

Lewis  andClarke. 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Meagher 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

Lewis  and  Churke. 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Jefferson 

Doer  Lodge 

do 

Meagher 

JefferB<Hi 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

Meagher 

...rrfdo 


.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Acres, 
14.50 
56.27 

100 
40.64 

160 

130 

120 
40 

160 

149.60 

143.31 

IftO 

160 

160 
50 
40 

74.07 
HO 

160 

160 

160 
60 

160 
12.55 
9.63 
62.  TJ 
40 
3.98 
S9.50 
82.42 
12.12 
91.95 
32.5 
36.43 

137.40 
40 

40.90 
7.44 
15.98 
25.35 
44.76 
63.78 
5a  02 
35. 5C 

120 
19.85 
36.63 
77.98 

160 

147.34 

156.96 
SO 

21.10 
67.93 

156.53 
60 

23.60 
42.40 

113.81 
a25 
16.26 
12.13 
90.11 
71.40 

116.94 
19. 75 
23.85 
20 

95.07 
91.34 
30 
29.23 

160 
80 
0.77 
38.82 

160 

160 

106.93 

159.45 
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PLACEB-MDTBB— Con  tinned. 


Now 


166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

178 

179 

179 

179 

160 

181 

183 

184 

1K5 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

197 

198 

199 

803 

805 

206 

207 

808 

209 

211 

212 

213 

214 

216 

218 

228 

823 

224 

2*^5 

226 

227 

2% 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

238 

237 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

249 

250 

251 

253 

254 

258 

259 

260 

262 

8G3 

266 

268 

869 

270 


lil'ame  of  ownen  or  company. 


W.  F.  Wheeler  et  al 

M.  Kyan  et  al 

do 

do * 

T.Marnelletal 

do 

W.  Kohlwee 

D.  0.  Corbin  et  al 

J.W.  Stoner  etal 

George  Wilkinson  et  al 

Calumet  lode,  2,800  feet 

C.  W.  Cannon  lode,  1,500  feet 

Queen  of  the  Mountain  lode,  2,200  feet. 

A.M.  Holter 

M.  Byanetal 

G.  Berghofer  et  al 

J.  A.  Talbot  et  al 

E.McCrea 

J.  Hops  etal 

J.  H.^ooley 

D.  A.  Linebarger  et  al 

C.  A.  Hampton  et  al 

T.  A.  Clark 

P.Kiely 

X.  J.  Dovenspeck 

H.  Bratton  et  al ■ 

S.S.  Richards 

G.  Perry  etal 

T.  C.  Brady  et  al 

W.  F.  Mellen  et  al 

John  H.  Kogeni  et  al 

David  McS^an  etal 

Charles  Pryseet  al , 

T.  E.  Ponnda  et  al 

R.  Johnson  et  al 

F.Taylor  etal : , 

LLLc^isot  al 

do 

J.  n.  Rogers 

W.T.  Sweet , 

B.  F.Johnson  etal 

D.Callaghan  et  al 

M.H.  Marshall 

T.E.  Pounds  etal.../. 

B.  F.  Johnson  etal 

M.  Gales  etal 

A.  O'Connell  et  al 

F.Sohaal 

F.R. BUI  etal , 

Henry  Allen 

G.  W.Monrooet  al 

N.  H.  Webster  et  al 

T.  A.  Cnmmings  et  al 

A.  G.  McKnight  et  al 

M.  :N".  Baker  et  al 

T.  Buggy 

G.  Reining  et  al 

J.Hurphy  etal 

A.  McGregor  et  al 

n.  Brat trui  et  al , 

J.  Mooks  et  al 

^.  M.  Holter  et  al 

%..  W.  I^aroardetai 

J.  H.  Thomas  et  al , 

do 

F.  Maver  et  al 

W.A.darketal 

W.  Collins  et  al 

G.D.C.Hibbsetal 

CD.  Hard  etal 

A .  A.  Brown  et  al 

R.  T.  Kennon  et  al 

G.S. Harrison  et  al , 

J.  G.  Steele  et  al 

G.  W.  Irvine  et  al , 

J.  Noyesetal 

R.  S.  Kelly  et  al 

F.  K  Miller  et  al 

W.  Sandford  et  al 

S.T.Hau6eretaI 

do 


County. 


Meagher. 
do  .. 


do 

, do 

do 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 


I 


Jefferson,  including  placer. 


Lewis  and  Clarke . 

Meagher 

Lewto  and  Clarke. , 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Madison 

Deer  Lodge 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke 

Jefferson 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Jefferson 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

Jefferson 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

Madison 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

Jeflbrson 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

...rrrdo 

Deer  Lodge 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

doVT: 

do 

do 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

do 


Area. 


Acres. 
159.22 

42.31 
160 
160 

75.35 

43.25 

50 
160 

11 

90 

39.39 

82.62 
160 

143. 18 
100 

36.03 

59.74 

43.80 

30 
7.35 

20 
9.22 
5.22 

25.91 

50 
130 

26.95 
120 

70 

90 

31.94 

80 

40 

118.56 
4.97 
4.90 

4a  29 

60 

90 

80 
139.66 

67.29 
160 

66.86 
116.75 

39.26 

139. 72 

4.18 

154. 75 

6.81 

160 

13.91 

80 

10.58 

76.73 

5.66 

143.44 

20.99 

78.75 

93.23 

34.75 
160 
159. 75 

50.43 
160 

10.80 

58.77 
160 

10.96 
160 

29.59 
160 
120.35 

27.30 
150.10 

71.46 

39.54 
113.05 
lid.  57 
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PLACER-MIKES— Continned. 


No. 


271 
273 
274 
275 
276 
278 
279 
280 
28t 
283 
283 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
991 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
311 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 


Kame  of  owners  or  company. 


A.  MoDahan  et  al 

D.Freyler  et  al 

S.  S.  Harrey  et  al 

T.  Scanlan  et  al 

do 

J.  Annitage  et  al 

W.  W.  Prooae  et  al .  .r. . . . 

G.  Hedges  et  al 

W.  W.  HiggiDB  et  al 

D.  Freyler  et  al 

T.  Scanlan  etal 

J.A.Richetal 

J.  S.  Kelly  et  al 

J.  A.  Campbell  et  al. . . . . . 

W.  F.  Sanders  et  al 

Id.  Nanan  et  al 

J.  McDermott  et  al 

do 

J.  A.  Talbot  et  al 

C.  L.  Harrington  et  al 

John  T.  Bristol 

L.C.  Miller  etal 

G.  W.  Cleveland 

S.  A.  Addis  et  al 

J.RSitesetal 

O.W.  Reed  etal 

5.  T.  Hanser  et  al 

G.  J.  Jackson  et  al 

CaVanghan 

R.  Lawrence 

do 

J.  J.  King  etal 

Dennis  iJuia 

D.  W.  Cnlberson  et  al. . . . 

W.aTattetal 

O.  Kimmerly  et  al 

H.  M.  Habbard  et  al 

6.  E.  T.  McKieman  et  al. 

Nicholas  Gromiah 

A.  A.  Whitfcier 

Boi^amin  F.  Tift 

Chitfles  G.  Birdseye 


County. 


Area. 


Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 

do 

Meagher.' 

fdo 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

Jefferson 

Meagher 

Deer  liOdge....../. 

Meagher 

.do 

do 

Jefferson 

do 

do 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

do 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

do 

J^erson 

do. 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Jefferson .......... 

Deer  Lodge 

Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Jefferson 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 

Meagher 

Jefferson 

Deer  Lodge 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

Meagher 

Deer  Lodge 


Acres. 

70 

56.76 
120 
160 
160 

G3.95 
112.74 

36.16 
160 

55.36 
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DOE  COUNTY. 


This  county  has  for  some  years  past  yielded  more  from  placer-min- 
ing thah  any  other  in  the  Terrrtory.  The  mines  are  more  extensive 
and  better  worked,  with  more  of  the  improved  appliances  than  in  the 
other  coonties.    Placer-mining  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  county. 

A  very  fair  description,  of  the  silver  and  copper  leads  of  this  county 
was  published  in  the  last  report.  Developments  have  been  carried  on 
to  some  extent  during  1873,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  shipping  ores 
from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  miles  to  the  railroad,  only  small 
amounts  have  been  shipped.  It  is  anticipated  that  large  amoui^  of 
ore  will  be  shipped  during  the  year  1874,  as  the  returns  from  the  ores 
shipped  in  1873  prove  that  the  enteii)rise  may  be  carried  on  with  profit. 

Capital  and  skill  would  find  remunerative  investment  in  erecting  mills 
and  machinery  to  work  the  valuable  ores  in  this  county.  Movements 
are  on  foot  to  this  end,  especially  at  Phillipsburgh. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Frost  writes  from  Phillipsburgh  that  some  35  tons  of  silver- 
ore  were  worked  by  hand  and  crude  machinery,  which  yielded  $275  per 
ton. 

The  Speckled  Trout  mine  has  a  shaft  114  feet  in  depth,  showing  a 
vein  from  9  to  11  feet  wide,  and  assaying  about  $200  per  ton.  During 
the  next  year  an  eastern  company  will  erect  proper  machinery  to  work 
the  ores  of  this  and  adjacent  mines. 
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The  Poor  Man's  Joy  is  a  remarkable  lode  in  this  district.  The  veia 
is  4  to  6  feet  wide,  and  works  from  $60  to  $1,100  per  ton.  Specimens 
have  assayed^  yielding  as  high  as  $15,000  per  ton. 

The  Comanche,  Potosi,  Salmon,  and  other  leads  have  been  developed 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  Mr.  Frost  estimates  that  there  are  50,000 
tons  of  ore  in  camp  that  would  average  in  working  at  least  $20  per  ton. 
This  grade  can  be  profitably  worked,  with  suitable  skill,  if  the  Washoe 
process  is  applicable,  not  by  roasting  or  smelting. 

Preparations  for  larger  developments  of  the  rich  veins  at  Butte  City, 
Silver  Bow,  and  Moose  Creek,  described  in  last  year's  report,  are  mak- 
ing for  the  year  1874. 

Moose  Creek  district. — The  old  Atlantic  Cable  gold-mine,  at  Cable 
City,  has  been  worked  very  imperfectly  during  the  past  year,  but  has 
developed  very  richly  and  profitably  to  Mr.  Cameron,  who  is  working 
it.  Litigation  for  some  years  past  has  prevented  the  necessary  work 
on  this  mine  to  show  its  full  worth.  The  suits  in  court  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  settlement,  and,  when  all  disputes  are  ended,  no  one  doubts  but  the 
Atlantic  Cable  lead  will  prove  itself,  as  it  was  believed  to  be  when  first 
worked,  extraordinarily  extensive  and  valuable.  Mr.  Cameron  writes 
me  that  in  December,  1873,  he  made  a  small  run  of  180  tons  of  quartz, 
which  paid  $20,100,  or  $111.67  per  ton.  Two  tons  of  selected  quartz 
irom  the  same  lot  yielded  $9,000.  In  the  spring  of  1874  he  was  extract- 
ing ore  which  would  mill  about  $50  per  ton. 

LEWIS  AND  GLABKE  COUNTY. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  placer-mining  in  Montana  during  year  1873.  The  larger  part  of 
the  gold  comes  firom  the  placer-mines,  which  show  a  uniform  profitable 
yield,  so  far  as  they  have  been  worked  at  all;  but  several  mills  are  run- 
ning on  gold-quartz  very  successfully. 

Samuel  J.  Jones,  esq.,  supeiintendent  of  the  National  Mining  and 
Exploring  Company — the  mines  of  which,  situate^ four  miles  south  of 
Helena,  at  Unionville,  have  been  mentioned  in  former  reports — makes 
the  following  report  of  operations  for  1873:  The  mill  was  closed  tsom 
the  1st  of  January  to  the  3l8t  of  March.  From  the  latter  day  to  Christ- 
mas eve  it  crushed  5,208  tons  of  ore,  yielding  $154,048.30  in  gold, 
which  sold  $173,852.87  currency.  Expenditure,  about  $8,000  per  month. 
This,  as  well  as  the  previous  year's  yield,  was  from  ore  out  of  the  Owyhee 
claim,  on  the  Union  lode.  The  past  three  weeks  have  been  spent  in  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  refitting  of  the  mill,  increasing  its  crushing 
capacity  26  per  cent.  The  dumps  contain  over  1,000  tons  of  ore,  and 
the  mine  is  in  first-class  working  order. 

The  company  has  purchased  the  Bicker  claim,  on  Union  lode,  (200 
feet,)  for  $35,000.  The  capacity  of  the  miU  has  been  increased  by  re- 
fitting and  additions  firom  24j  tons  to  32  tons  per  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mill  uses  20  stamps,  weighing  about  625  pounds  each.  The  prospects  for 
next  year  are  flattering.  The  results  for  1874  promise  to  be  much 
better  than  for  1873.  In  this  district  several  other  mills  are  working 
very  profitably,  and  one  or  two  are  running  entirely  on  custom-work. 
The  costs  of  working  gold-ores  are  diminishing  every  year,  and  many 
veins  which  have  not  heretofore  paid  will  in  the  future  be  worked. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  County  has  a  large  number  of  leads  of  this  description 
which  may,  in  the  near  future,  become  profitable  to  their  owners. 

Ten-Mile  district — ^This  district  is  situated  at  the  headwaters  of  Ten- 
]\Iile  Creek.    The  lodes  of  mineral  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
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stream  and  its  tributaries,  Banner,  Euby,  and  Minnehaha  Greeks.  On 
the  main  stream  lodes  are  foand  from  the  main  Kocky  Mountain  divide 
to  the  mouth  of  the  canon  and  below,  a  distance  of  some  fifteen  miles 
in  all. 

The  main  belt  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Boulder  district  belt,  which 
lies  farther  east.  It  also  extends  westward  over  the  Eocky  Mountain 
divide  and  appears  on  the  Blackibot.  These  lodes  have  not  been  exten- 
sively explored.  The  best  mines  and  the  most  extensively  worked  are 
two  miles  Irom  the  head  of  the  creek  on  Bed  Mountain,  which  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  creek  and  twenty  miles  from  Helena,  by  a  well-graded 
road  all  the  way.  The  mountain  is  about  9,000  ieet  high  and  3,000  feet 
abovd  the  level  of  the  creek,  affording  a  fine  chance  for  tunneling, 
since  it  rises  with  an  angle  of  about  37o  and  faces  westerly  in  such  a 
direction  that  on  most  of  the  lodes  drift-adits  can  be  run.  The  top 
of  the  mountain  is  porphyry:  the  country  rock  is  common  granite  and 
syenite;  large  veins  of  hornblende  are  occasionally  found. 

The  direction  of  the  lodes  is  about  2^o  north  of  true  east.  There  are 
three  or  four  lodes  which  run  22jo  north  of  east,  among  which  are  the 
American  Flag  and  Lee  Mountain. 

One  and  a  half  miles  above  Bed  Mountain,  four  companies  are  engaged 
in  placer-mining,  and  get  fair  returns.  Gold  is  found  all  along  the 
canon ;  but,  the  bed-rock  being  deep,  not  much  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  way  of  thorough  work. 

Coal  is  found  on  the  main  divide  at  the  head  of  canon.  In  one  vein 
coking  coal  is  found,  which  is  used  at  Helena.  These  veins,  as  yet,  have 
been  opened  but  slightly,  wood  being  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  principal  mine  at  present  is  the  old  Emma,  now  known  as  the 
North  and  South  Pacific,  the  property  of  J.  H.  Bussell,  of  Helena. 
At  the  bottom  of  a  30-foot  shaft  there  is  a  4-foot  vein  df  rich  ore,  com- 
prising sulphuret  of  lead  and  silver,  and  brittle  and  autimonial  silver.  It 
assays  from  $230  to  $2,000  per  ton.  Some  20  tons  have  been  smelted  at 
the  Helena  works  and  as  much  more  shipped  to  San  'Francisco.  There 
are  now  two  shafts  in  the  mine,  one  30  feet,  another  50  feet  deep.  There 
is  also  a  tunnel  some  180  feet  long,  which  will  tap  the  extension  of  the 
30-foot  shaft  when  it  shall  have  advanced  about  30  feet  farther. 

The  Silver  Glance  mine,  belonging  to  the  Gilt-Edge  Mining  Company, 
of  Helena,  is  south  of  the  Emma,  and  is  the  most  extensively  worked 
mine  in  the  district.  Some  of  the  ore  has  been  shipped  East;  but  most 
of  it  has  been  worked  at  the  company's  mill  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
This  is  an  improved  Chilian  mill,  and  of  course  small  in  capacity;  about 
100  tons  have  been  crushed  and  worked,  and  12  tons  shipped.  The  ore 
is  autimonial  and  brittle  silver,  with  sulphurets  and  also  native  silver. 
The  mine  is  worked  by  a  tunnel  which  is  now  300  feet  long.  A  shaft  is 
being  raised  and  another  sunk  from  the  tunnel-lGvel.  Drifts  are  run 
off  from  these  to  facilitate  stoping. 

The  Micawber  lode,  the  property  of  Tatham  &  Bros,  of  New  York  City, 
is  a  large  and  strongly  defined  vein  from  4J  to  5  feet  wide.  It  has  been 
stripped  and  shown  for  150  feet  in  length.  The  shaft  is  down  40  feet, 
and  80  tons  of  milling-ore  are  on  the  dump,  said  to  average  $75  in  gold 
and  silver.  There  are  also  5  tons  of  galena-ore  of  low  grade  and  5  tons 
of  rich  autimonial  silver-ore  valued  at  $500  per  ton. 

The  Eureka  lode,  the  property  of  the  Ten-Mile  Mining  Company,  of 
Helena,  is  3  to  4  feet  thick,  carries  galena-ore.  There  are  80  tons  of  ore 
on  the  dump  and  20  tons  at  Helena.  The  yield  is  from  $50  to  $300. 
The  mine  has  a  tunnel  100  feet  long  and  a  shaft  40  feet  deep. 

The  American  Flag  lode  is  the  property  of  William  Bowlan  &  Co, 
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A  test  of  a  few  toDS  of  this  ore  shows  it  free  from  impurities  and  easy 
to  work  in  the  mill.  It  contains  some  native  silver  and  averages  from 
$75  to  $300  per  ton  in  two  grades.  The  vein  is  4  feet  wide  and  shows 
plenty  of  ore  in  sight. 

The  Lee  Mountain  and  Elizabeth  Meagher  are  two  promising  lodes. 
The  former  is  15  feet  wide  between  walls.  Both  carry  galena,  but  are 
not  developed. 

The  Klontarf,  Wolftone,  and  others  are  the  property  of  John  Caplic6 
and  Murphy,  Neel  &  Co.,  of  Helena.    Value  unknown. 

The  Teale  Lake  and  Oilmore  lodes  belong  to  Gilmore,  Walker  & 
Blaine.  Both  are  considered  good  veins  and  have  been  developed 
fairly.  The  Teal  Lake  has  two  tunnels  run  in  on  the  vein,  one  80  leet, 
the  other  30.  There  are  40  tons  of  galena-ore  on  the  dump,  averaging 
$75.    One  of  the  walls  of  this  mine  is  porphyry. 

The  Try  Again  is  the  property  of  Hoyt  Brothers.  The  shaft  is  110 
feet  deep,  showing  a  vein  18  inches  wide  carrying  brittle  silver-ore. 
The  assay  valne  is  $100  to  $1,200  per  ton. 

The  Eed  Mountain,  Little  Sampson,  Michigamme,  Knight  of  Gwynne, 
Daniel  Stanton,  and  many  other  lodes  are  more  or  less  developed,  and 
show  galffia  and  other  ores  carrying  silver. 

All  the  above-mentioned  mines  are  on  Eed  Mountain  proper.  Fear 
the  main  divide  a  number  of  veins  with  galena  and  carbonate  of  lead 
are  worked  through  a  single  large  tnnnel  by  Travis  Brothers. 

On  a  hill  back  from  the  head  of  Enby  Gulch  is  the  Little  Jenny  lode, 
the  property  of  0.  B.  Vanghan.  This  was  located  in  1871.  Two  tun- 
nels have  been  run  in  the  mine  about  400  feet  and  300  feet  long  resx>ect- 
ively.  The  vein  is  about  18  inches  wide,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  yield 
from  $200  to  $3,000  per  ton.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  material  sorted 
for  shipment,  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  over  100  tons  have  been 
sent  away  for  treatment  by  smelting. 

Providence  Hill  and  Bismarck  HiU  are  on  the  east  side  of  Eed  Mount- 
ain, about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  eighteen  miles  from  Helena. 
More  than  a  hundred  locations  were  made  last  year  within  two  miles  of 
this  point.    A  few  only  of  the  leading  claims  will  be  enumerated : 

The  Good  Friday  lode,  located  July  24, 1873,  belongs  to  Horst,  Dorr^ 
and  Arnold.  The  claim  covers  1,500  feet.  The  vein  is  from  3  to  6  feet 
wide,  carrying  galena  and  silver  ore.  A  tunnel  on  the  vein  100  feet  in 
length,  a  shaft  42  feet  deep  and  11  feet  square,  and  stopes  frpm  which^ 
together  with  these  openings,  abont  200  tons  of  $250  ore  have  been  ex- 
tracted, constitute  the  present  workings.  The  cost  of  the  improvements 
is  valued  at  $4,000,  and  a  patent  has  been  applied  for. 

The  Crown  Point  lode,  located  September,  1873,  belongs  to  the  same 
parties.  The  vein  is  of  similar  mineralogical  character,  and  has  been 
exposed  to  a  width  of  3  to  4  feet  by  a  pit  12  feet  deep.  The  ore  assays 
$100  to  $150  per  ton. 

The  Great  Western  lode,  also  owned  by  Horst  &  Co.,  was  located  m 
1872.  An  open  cut  has  been  made  on  the  vein,  200  feet  in  length,  and 
about  20  tons  of  galena  and  silver  ore  have  been  extracted,  said  to  be 
worth  $200  per  ton. 

The  S.  Leber  lode,  located  in  1872  and  owned  by  Horst  &  Co.,  has 
been  exposed  by  an  open  cut  for  100  feet,  and  10  tons  of  ore,  said  to 
yield  $200  per  ton,  have  been  extracted. 

The  Nellie  Grant,  located  in  1873,  is  owned  by  A.  Agno.  It  has  a 
tunnel  about  40  feet  long,  showing  silver  and  galena  ores.  About  30^ 
tons  already  extracted  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $175  per  ton. 

The  Star  of  the  West,  located  July  26,  1874,  belongs  to  Heath  and 
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Bogers.  It  has  a  tannel  on  the  vein  about  40  feet  long,  and  a  prospect 
shaft  about  12  feet  deep.  The  galena  and  silver  ore  from  the  vein  is  re- 
ported to  be  worth  $100  to  $150  per  ton. 

The  Star  of  the  East,  located  September,  1873,  and  belonging  to  Heath 
and  De  Rue,  carries  galena  and  silver  ore  valued  at  $100  per  ton. 

The  Blondino,  located  August,  1873,  by  the  same  parties,  is  a  vein 
3  to  4  feet  wide,  carrying  milling-ore  said  to  yield  $100  per  ton. 

The  Minnie,  located  July,  1873,  by  Horst  &  Co.,  has  a  pit  12  feet  deep, 
and  has  furnished  galena  and  silver  ore  valued  at  $200  per  ton. 

The  foregoing  lodes  are  all  on  Providence  Hill.  On  Bismarck  Hill  the 
following  may  be  named : 

The  Lober,  located  November  15, 1871,  and  owned  by  Horst  and  Leber, 
is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  a  tunnel  on  the  vein,  which  are  pot  yet  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  shaft  is  80  feet  deep,  and  has  furnished  about 
100  tons  of  galena  and  silver  ore,  worth  $225  per  ton.  It  contains  a 
vein  4  to  5  feet  wide.  The  tunnel  has  been  started  about  475  feet  down 
the  hill  from  the  shaft,  and  run  in  upon  the  vein  44  feet.  In  this  tun- 
nel the  vein  appears  12  feet  wide. 

The  Horst,  located  November  27, 1871,  and  owned  by  the  same  par- 
ties, is  opened  by  a  cdt  on  the  vein  40  feet  long.  It  is  sai^  to  yield 
milling-ore  worth  $200  per  ton. 

The  Parchen,  located  October  2, 187  L,  and  owned  by  the  same  parties, 
is  opened  by  a  tunnel  30  feet  long,  and  is  reported  to  yield  milling-ore 
worth  $175  per  ton. 

The  Bismarck,  located  October  12, 1871,  and  owned  by  the  same  par- 
ties, is  opened  by  a  tunnel  50  feet  long,  the  milling-ore  from  which  is 
valued  at  $150  per  ton. 

The  Moltke,  located  October  20, 1871,  and  owned  by  the  same  parties, 
has  a  tunnel  GO  feet  long,  and  furnishes  milling-or^  reported  to  be  worth 
^160  per  ton. 

The  Empire,  located  September  27, 1872,  and  owned  by  Horst  &  Co., 
is  opened  by  a  tunnel  225  feet  long,  exposing  a  4-foot  vein  of  galena  and 
silver  ore,  worth,  as  reported,  $250  per  ton. 

The  Adelaide,  locs^ed  June,  1873,  and  now  owned  by  the  same  par- 
ties has  a  tunnel  20  feet  long,  and  carries  galena  and  silver  ore  valued 
at  $250  per  too. 

The  Dana  (or  Danae?)  located  June,  1873,  and  owned  by  Dorr  &  Co., 
Is  opened  by  a  shaft  and  cut,  and  is  said  to  furnish  $200  ore. 

The  Califomia,  located  June,  1873,  and  owned  by  Dorr,  Horst  and 
Arnold,  has  a  shaft  18  feet  deep,  and  carries,  it  is  said,  milling-ore 
worth  $100  per  ton. ' 

The  Concord,  located  June,  1873,  and  owned  by  the  same  parties,  is 
reported  to  carry  milling-ore  worth  $90  per  ton. 

The  figures  given  tor  the  value  of  the  ores  from  these  Providence  Hill 
and  Bismarck  Hill  mines  cannot  be  adopted,  in  the  absence  of  more 
extensive  working  and  actual  shipments  on  a  large  scale,  as  conveying 
an  accurate  notion  of  their  average  yield.  Yet  that  large  quantities  of 
o^e,  ranging  from  $100  to  $250  per  ton  in  value,  can  be  produced  with 

5 and  to  some  extent  without)  hand-sorting,  the  experience  of  Eeeso 
iJiver,  Utah,  and  other  western  silver-districts,  makes  it  easy  to  believe. 
Some  of  the  mines  above  enumerated  have  indeed  furnished  considera- 
ble amounts  of  rich  ores.  The  Little  Jennie,  already  mentioned,  with 
the  Peerless  Jennie  No.  1  west,  and  Peerless  Jennie  No.  1  east,  are  the 
property  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Vaughan.  The  average  value  of  the  ore  taken 
from  these  veins  is  remarkable.  Fitty  tons  averaged  900  ounces  of  sil- 
ver per  ton,  and  200  tons  averaged  nearly  500  ounces  per  ton.    Mr. 
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Yaughan  has  earned  by  working  these  mines  in  the  year  past,  a  hand- 
some profit,  notwithstanding  that  at  first  he  had  to  borrow  money,  at  a 
high) rate  of  interest,  to  develop  them,  grade  an  expensive  road^or 
some  miles,  to  get  to  the  veins,  which  are  high  np  on  the  mountains, 
and  pay  a  high  price  for  every  pound  ^*  packed  "  up,  and  for  the  labor 
employed.  He  expects  in  the  next  year  to  ship  200  tons  of  ore,  the 
value  of  which  is  at  least  $500  per  ton.  With  adequate  capital  to  en- 
large operations,  greater  profits  could  be  secured  in  the  same  i)erio(l. 

MEAGHES  COUNTY. 

In  preparing  estimates  of  the  product  of  this  county,  Mr.  Wheeler  re- 
lied upon  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall,  of  Diamond  City,  a  gentle- 
man well  acquainted  with  the  industry  and  the  people  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Hall  made  diligent  inquiry  of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  the  information  thus  obtained  made  up  the 
following  estimate,  which  he  thinks  nearly  correct: 

The  gold  produced  from  the  placer-mines  of  Meagher  County,  during 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1873,  amounted  to  about  $265,000,  to  be 
credited  to  the  several  parts  of  the  county  in  the  following  amounts : 
Thompson's  Gulch  and  all  the  other  gulches  lying  east  of  the  Belt 
range,  $60,000 ;  Confederate  Onlch  and  its  tributaries  and  bars,  $75,000 ; 
White's  Gulch  and  its  bars,  $30,000 ;  all  the  lower  or  north  end  of  the 
county,  including  New  York,  Cane,  and  Oregon  Gulches,  and  the  bar 
situated  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  $1(K),000. 

Concerning  the  future  of  the  placer-mines,  Mr.  Hall  says  that  present 
developments  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  the  continued 
productiveness  of  the  ground  now  worked  for  many  years  to  come ;  not 
in  such  amounts  as  in  some  former  years,  but  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
water  that  is  available  for  mining  purposes.  Of  the  undeveloped  placer- 
mines  of  the  couifty,  he  has  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  thinks  not 
without  foundation.  The  developments  of  the  last  few  months  on  the 
Jefferson  Kiver  have  demonstrated  that  the  placer-minek  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  not  confined  to  the  small  streams,  but  that  in  the  near  future 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  extensive  discoveries  to  be  made  in  the 
larger  streams,  and  of  these  Mr.  Hall  considers  the  Missouri  Eiver  itself 
one  of  the  most  promising. 

Concerning  the  lode-mining  interest  of  the  county  there  is  but  little 
to  report  Not  much  work  was  done  during  the  year  1873.  Some 
new  lodes  wa:e  opened  on  Duck  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  south  of 
Diamond  City.  These  lodes  were  located  in  May ;  and  shafts  have  been 
sunk  on  three  of  the  lodes  to  a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  feet,  and  a  very 
favorable  ^^  prospect"  has  been  obtained  from  the  quartz.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  quartz  is  hard  rock,  bearing  free  gold. 

Two  arrastras  were  built  late  in  the  fall  of  1873,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  quartz  from  these  mines,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  nothing  was  accomplished  that  fall.  On  the  opening  of  the 
mining  season  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  arrastras  were  put  in  operation] 
and  from  two  tons  of  the  ore,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Howell, 
$125  have  been  cleaned  up.  More  men  will  be  set  to  work  during  the 
summer,  and  the  erection  of  a  mill  on  Duck  Creek  will  give  the  needed 
facilities  of  reduction  to  this  promising  camp. 

On  Gold  Hill,  near  Diamond  City,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Emerson  con« 
tinned  a  shaft  down  till  they  struck  water  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  They 
have  a  good  crevice  and  very  fair  ore,  but  there  being  no  facilities  for 
working  their  quartz,  they  have  suspended  work  until  such  time  as  they 
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may  be  able  to  have  their  ore  worked.  They  now  have  about  100  tons 
on  their  dump. 

There  has  been  no  activity  in  the  copper-mines  east  of  tbe  Belt  range 
on  the  Musselshell  Biver.  Assurances  are  given,  however,  that  daring^ 
the  approaching  summer  some  of  the  ore  now  lying  on  the  dumps  at 
those  mines  will  be  shipped  to  some  point  where  it  can  be  thoroughly 
tested,  and  if  it  prove  but  one-half  as  rich  as  sample  assays  indicate  there 
will  be  a  basis  of  extensive  and  profitable  industry.  The  new  road  to 
Carroll  will  make  it  possible  to  remain  in  that  country,  to  work,  and 
will  also  furnish  the  means  for  shipping  the  ore  tO;.the  river. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county  nothing  new  has  been  developed,  nor  do 
I  expect  much  prospecting  will  be  done  till  after  June  10, 1874,  when,  if 
the  time  for  doing  work  to  hold  possessory'title  on  old  claims  is  not  ex- 
tended,  many  of  the  locations  made  by  early  prospectors,  now  non-resi- 
dents of  the  Territory,  will  be  relocated,  and  some  of  them  developed.* 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

In  my  last  report  a  tolerably  definite  description  of  the  developed 
lodes  of  this  county  was  given.  The  silver-bearing  veins  of  Jefferson  are 
no  doubt  better  developed  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Montana. 
Of  the  amount  of  silver-ores  shipped  from  the  Territory  heretofore,  Jeffer- 
son County  can  be  credited  with  considerably  over  one-half.  In  this  re- 
spect the  county  still  takes  the  lead,  though  silver-mining  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  Madison,  Beaver  Head,  and  Deer  Ix)dge  Counties  also  is  now  well 
established,  and  generally  prosperous.  During  the  coming  year  the 
amount  of  ores  shipped  and  worked  at  home  will  be  quadrupled.  Im- 
provements of  every  kind  are  being  made.  New  mills,  concentrators, 
and  furnaces  are  in  process  of  erection.  But  the  aggregate  capacity  of 
these  will  be  inadequate  to  the  treatment  of  the  ores  now  on  the  dumps. 

The  Legal  Tender,  Mammoth,  Argentum,  Knmley,  and  other  lodes 
heretofore  described  still  maintain  their  character  for  stability  and 
richness,  and  fate  at  a  much  higher  value  than  ever  before. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY.   ' 

« 

This  county  has  not  heretofore  taken  rank  as  a  mining  district,  but 
several  late  discoveries  indicate  thatflne  silver-bearingveins  exist  within 
its  limits.  On  Sixteen-mile  Creek,  one  of  the  most  promising  silver- veins 
in  the  Territory 'has  been  found,  and  sufilcient  developments  have  been 
made  to  give  it  a  high  probable  value.  The  bars  along  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Oallatin  Eivers  have  been  proved  by  prospecting  to  contain 
gold  deposits,  which,  when  capital  can  be  found  to  bnng  a  head  of 
water  upon  them,  may  be  profitably  exploited.  Coal  is  found  in  this 
county  in  abundance. 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Placer-mines, — This  county  has  furnished  therichest  placer-mines  in  the 
Territory,  and  although  the  excitement  of  the  early  days  of  Alder  Gulch 
has  entirely  subsided,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  has  scarcely  be- 
gun to  be  exhausted.    But  this  wealth  consists  mainly  in  quartz  ;  and 

*  This  ezteDsion  wiU  doubtless  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  Conirrees.  I  tnist 
it  will  be  the  last.  Qreat  as  may  be  the  incidental  hardship  to  individnals,  the  general 
good  imperatively  requires  that  old  and  new  claims  alike  should  be  either  bonght  of 
the  Government  under  patent,  or  worked,  or  thrown  open  to  re-location. — B.  W.  B. 
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lode  property,  unlike  placer- mines,  requires  large  capital  to  work  it. 
However,  the  placer-mines  of  Madison  are  by  no  means  worked  out, 
and  there  are  still  many  gulches  giving  remunerative  employment  to  a 
number  of  miners. 

BrowfCs  Oulch  is  a  tributary  of  Alder,  entering  below  Virginia  City. 
The  gulch  is  seven  miles  in  length,  and  a  considerable  portion  as  yet 
nnworked,  that  will  pay,  it  is  said,  from  $3  to  $10  per  day  to  the  hand. 

Bivifi?8  OtUch  is  a  tributary  of  the  Stinking- Water,  below  Alder  Gulch. 
There  were  ten  companies  at  work  in  this  gulch  during  the  last  season, 
all  doing  as  well,  and  some  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

California  Oulch  is  a  tributary  of  the  Stinking- Water.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  unworked  ground  in  this  gulch.  The  ground  is  spotted 
and  very  rich  in  places.  Very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  realized 
in  the  mines  near  its  mouth.  A  nugget  weighing  fourteen  ounces  was 
once  taken  from  this  gulch. 

Oranite  Oulch  is  a  tributary  of  Alder,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  ground  that  will  pay  the  miner  from  $2  to  $3 
per  day.  It  is  at  present  unworked.  A  large  company  could  work  the 
whole  to  advantage. 

Harris  Oulchj  a  tributary  of  Stinking- Water,  is  considered  rich,  pro- 
duces a  fine  quality  of  gold,  and  contains  much  unworked  ground. 

Idaho  Oulchj  a  tributary  of  Stinking- Water,  was  discovered  in  1864  ; 
has  not  been  worked  much,  but  will  pay  miners  good  wages. . 

Mill  Greeks  a  tributary  of  Stinking- Water,  contains  coarse  gold,  but  is 
difficult  to  work,  and  has  not  yielded  much. 

Meade^a  Oulch^  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Stinking- Water,  yielded  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold  last  year. 

Norwegian  Oulch^  a  tributary  of  Upper  Willow  Greek,  has  yielded  well, 
and  still  continues  to  pay  small  wages.  With  plenty  of  water,  it  might 
be  made  to  pay  better.  Gonsiderable  ground  has  been  taken  up  under 
the  mineral-land  act  One  miner  in  this  gulch  took  took  out  over  $1,000 
last  season,  and  the  season  is  very  short.  The  gold  taken  out  of  this 
gulch  since  its  discovery  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

Bomhom  OuUih  is  a  tributary  of  Gurant  Gulch,  about  thirteen  miles  in 
length.  The  ground  is  reported  to  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  to  the 
hand. 

Eoohester  Ouhh^  a  tributary  of  the  Jefferson,  has  yielded  considerable 
gold,  and  continues  to  yield  small  quantities. 

Washington  Bar  has  yielded  well,  and  continues  to  pay  fair  wages  to 
the  miner. 

Willow  OreeJc^  a  tributary  of  the  Jefferson,  has  paid,  and  continues  to 
pay  well,  some  portions  yielding  as  high  as  $10  to  the  hand  per  diem. 

Wigwam  Chilohy  a  tributary  of  the  Madison,  will  pay  small  wages.  It 
was  worked  some  years  since  and  abandoned,  as  it  would  not  pay  in 
those  times  when  provisions  were  high.  Probably  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day  to  the  hand  could  be  obtained  here. 

The  yield  of  the  placers  of  Madison  County  for  1873  was  about 
$800,000,  which  must  be  considered  good,  considering  the  diminished 
number  of  men  at  work. 

Lodes. — The  quartz-mines  of  the  county  present  no  special  mark  of 
progress  during  the  year.  It  must  suffice  for  this  report  to  enumerate 
the  leading  districts  and  lodes. 

Brown^s  Oulch  district — ^Brown's  Gulch  is  a  tributary  of  Alder,  enter- 
ing the  latter  below  Virginia,  on  the  left-hand  side.  It  contains  the  fol- 
lowing lode-claims,  all  claimed  as  silver-lodes :  The  Black,  Barret,  Gurry, 
Easton,  (ore  from  this  lode  has  yielded  as  high  as  $100  to  the  ton,) 
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Gould,  Loaane,  Pacific  Railroad,  (has  a  tuunel  100  feet  long,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  crevice  2  feet  in  width,)  Eoma,  True  Silver,  and  Wright 
lodes.  There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  work  done  in  this  district, 
and  it  promises  well,  though  it  is  not  regularly  productive. 

Fairweather  district — ^This  district  is  on  Alder  Gulch,  and  includes 
Virginia  City.  There  are  a  great  many  gold-ledges  claimed  and  re- 
corded in  this  district,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  shown  much  evidence 
of  their  value.  The  best-known  lodes  are  the  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and 
n.  S.  A.,  containing  both  gold  and  silver.  Some  of  the  ore  from  this 
district  has  been  worked  by  arrastra  and  pays  fairly. 

Oranite  Creek  district. — ^Granite  Greek  is  a  tributary  of  Alder.  The 
district  is  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Yirginia  City.  The  princi- 
pal lodes  are  the  Kremlin  and  Mapleton,  the  former  gold-bearing,  the 
latter  bearing  both  gold  and  silver. 

Highland  district — Considerable  quartz-mining  has  been  done  in  this 
district.  The  principal  lodes  are  the  Adamant,  Chickamon,  Dixie, 
Meyer  &  Thompson,  Nevins,  Nonpareil,  and  Only  Chance.  This  dis- 
trict lies  northwest  of  Yirginia  City,  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Eed  Mountain. 

Hot  Spring  district, — This  district  is  about  thirty  miles  northeast  fix)m 
Yirginia  City.  An  immense  amount  of  labor  has  been  performed,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  working  the  quartz  of  this  locality, 
but  without  any  very  great  results  as  yet.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  quartz-mining  operations  in  this  district  were  in  early  days 
grossly  mismanaged.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  few  mines  work- 
ing, and  from  all  appearances  some  of  them  are  successful.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Mother  Hendricks,  Bed  Bluff,  Bising  Sun, 
and  Chihuahua.  The  most  prominent  claims  in  this  district  are  the 
Boaz,  Bill  Norton,  Blue  Lead,  Chihuahua,  Calaveras,  Convoy-,  Galena, 
Golden  Echo,  Homeward  Bound,  Mother  Hendricks,  North  Lode,  Old 
Mortality,  Opula,  Primrose,  Pony,  Pine  Tree,  Purdy,  Purdy  Extension, 
Bising  Sun,  Bed  Bluff,  Sterling,  Thad.  Stevens,  Yelocipede,  and  Wood- 
raff  and  Beach  lodes. 

Havana  district — ^This  district  is  about  foar  miles  east  of  the  Madison 
Biver,  and  near  the  Madison  bridge.  The  mines  of  this  locality  are 
known  as  the  Cherry  Creek  silver-mines.  At  the  present  time  this  is 
a  very  promising  mining-district.  Some  of  the  lodes  are  rich  and  are 
paying  well.  Considerable  rock  has  been  shipped  for  smelting.  Among 
the  lodes  may  be  mentioned  the  Clagett,  Davis,  Enselman,  Eberhardt, 
Joe  Brown,  Lucy  Henry  No.  2,  Silver  Crown,  and  Silver  Shower.  The 
ores  of  the  district  carry  a  great  deal  of  free  silver. 

Meadow  Creek  disttHct  is  included  in  the  Hot  Spring  district. 

Mill  Creek  district — A  vein  called  "The  Lost  Lode''  is  the  most 
prominent  in  this  district.  It  is  a  gold-bearing  ledge  of  great  width, 
and  is  said  to  yield  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton.  The  quartz  is  easily 
removed.  The  owners  of  this  ledge  have  been  running  a  12-stamp  mil), 
but  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the  shipment  of  a  20-stamp  mill. 
Other  lodes  in  this  district  are  the  Antelope,  Aurora,  Branham,  Eclipse, 
Gemmel,  Isabella  *No,  2,  Lebanon,  Mountain  Queen,  May  Flower,  Ohio, 
Oroy  Plata,  Sunrise,  and  Tippecanoe. 

Quartz  Hill  district — ^The  principal  lodes  in  this  district  are  the  Fry 
and  Martha  Compton. 

Rocliester  district — Among  the  prominent  lodes  in  the  district  may  be 
mentioned  the  Day,  Julia  Holmes,  Parepa,  and  Watseka.  Some  of 
these  lodes  are  being  worked  with  great  profit,  and  the  town  of  Eoches- 
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ter  which  was  abandoned,  has  now  a  population  of  abont  one  hundred. 
Better  methods  of  working  have  caused  this  prosperity. 

Many  of  the  above-named  lodes  were  mentioned  in  last  year's  report. 
Some  new  ones  ai^  named  in  this. 

Silver  Star  district — This  district  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jefferson 
Biver,  in  Madison  County,  and  several  small  mills  are  doing  profitable 
work  in  it.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  lich  gold-lodes,  although 
most  of  the  veins  are  narrow.  At  present  rates  of  expenses  they  are 
remunerative,  and  will  be  more  so  as  prices  are  better  adjusted.  Ac- 
counts of  this  district,  particularly  of  its  leading  mine,  the  Green  Gamp- 
bell,  will  be  found  in  my  report  rendered  March,  1872,  and  in  subse- 
quent volumes. 

BEAVER  HEAD  COUNTY. 

Bryant  district — This  district  is  located  forty  miles  due  north  from 
Bannack,  at  the  source  of  Trapper  Greek,  a  tributary  of  Big  Hole  or 
Wisdom  Biver.  It  was  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  forma- 
tion is  crystalline  magnesian  limestone,  on  which  granite  bowlders  oc- 
cur in  great  profusion.  The  district  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  the 
opening  toward  the  river.  The  locations  of  the  various  lodes  are  upon 
inner  and  rugged  acclivities  in  steps  or  benches  up  to  the  summit  of 
White  Lion  Mountain  and  South  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
9,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  opinion  widely  obtains  that  high  altitudes  are  the  most  favor- 
able for  rich  and  inexhaustible  silver-mines.  If  such  is  an  invariable 
rule,  this  district  may  be  another  instance  of  it.* 

There  is  a  beautiful  park  of  fine  pine  timber  within  this  circle,  con- 
taining numerous  springs  of  pure  cold  water,  which  unite  to  form  Trap- 
per Creek.  In  the  center  is  a  low  ridge,  two  tuiles  in  length,  running 
from  the  South  Mountain  to  the  opening,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is 
Trapper  Greek,  containing  abont  1,000  inches  of  water.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  brook  called  the  South  Fork,  which  empties  into  Trapper 
Greek,  In  the  low  opening  of  the  horseshoe. 

There  is  abundance  of  good  timber  for  building  and  fuel,  and  good 
water-power,  within  the  park.  Below  the  park  and  toward  the  river  is 
also  plenty  of  good  timber  cmd  water-privileges.  The  park  is  about  two 
miles  square. 

Some  of  the  main  lodes  are  on  this  ridge,  having  a  strike  and  dip 
similar  to  those  on  the  South  Mountain. 

The  Trapper  is  one  of  the  chief  veins  of  the  district,  and  eyery  indi- 
cation shows  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  extraordinary  mine.  The  strike 
of  the  vein  is  from  east  to  iwest ;  the  dip,  40^  south.  The  vein  of  ore 
is  3  feet  wide  at  the  su^ace  in  the  discovery -shaft,  and  9  feet  at  a  depth 
of  50  feet.  There  are  several  shafts  along  the  lode,  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  from  ;L5  to  50  feet.  On  account  of  the  decomposed  nature  of  the  ore 
and  country-rock  the  vein  does  not  crop  above  the  surface,  but  it  is 

*  This  BD^gestion  I  leave  in  Mr.  Wheeler's  words.  There  is  no  snch  rule.  The  popu- 
lar impression  to  that  effect  may  be  attributed  to  several  circnmstances :  1.  Mineral- 
deposits  are  the  incidental  products  of  disturbances  and  chanf^es  in  the  earth's  crust ; 
hence,  fissure- veins  particularly  are  likely  to  occur  in  mountain-ranges.  2.  Mountains 
offer  more  exposures  and  less  covering  detritus  or  alluvium  than  lowlands ;  hence,  the 
veins  they  contain  are  more  likely  to  be  discovered.  3.  Sometimes  the  sides  of  a  mount- 
ain may  consist  of  sedimentary  upheaved  strata,  not  containing-veins,  and  the  cen- 
tral core  may  be  crystaUine  rook  carrying  such  deposits.  In  that  case  only  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  range  would  show  the  veins.  Bnt  the  question  of  absolute  altitude 
above  the  sea  is  not  connected  with  the  value  of  the  veins.-~B.  W.  R. 
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traceable  for  the  whole  length  of  the  claim — 1,500  feet.  The  ore  con- 
tains galena  and  argentic  sulphides ;  and  nuoieroas  assays  give  from 
$100  to  815,000  per  ton  in  silver. 

Seven  tons  of  ore  were  hurriedly  shipped  to  San  B'rancisco  last  fall, 
and  a  return  of  $500  per  ton  in  coin  was  received. 

This  lode  was  discovered  by  James  Bryant,  after  whom  the  district  is 
named.  It  is  now  owned  by  the  Trapper  Company,  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. 

The  same  parties  discovered  .and  own  the  Forest  Queen  and  Lady 
Elgin,  continuations  of  the  Trapper  lod^  westward.  There  are  four 
shafts  along  the  course  of  these  lodes  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  each,  show- 
ing the  veins  of  ore  2  feet  wide  and  similar  to  the  Trapper  ore,  but  not 
so  much  decomposed.  Wire  silver  is  easily  panned  out  of  the 
decomposed  quartz  on  the  Trapper.  There  are  over  250  tons  of  ore  on- 
the  dump,  and  100  tons  of  high  grade  ready  for  shipment 

The  Argenta  is  also  a  plain  continuation  of  the  same  vein.  It  is 
traceable  by  the  ore  and  stained  rock  the  whole  length  of  the  claim. 
The  vein  of  ore  is  two  feet  wide,  and  is  not  so  much  decomposed  as  the 
Trapper  ore,  and  contains  less  galena.  It  is  good  milling-ore,  at  least 
on  the  surface.  Hon.  G.  W.  Stapleton  is  the  discoverer  and  owner  of 
the  vein.  Owing  to  the  early  fall  of  snow  last  winter  he  had  not  done 
any  mining  on  it  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Minnie  Gatfney  belongs  to  the  Gaffney  Company,  and  lies  south 
of  the  Trapper  vein  and  parallel  to  it.  There  is  a  shaft  30  feet  deep  on 
this  vein^  which  is  2  feet  at  the  surface,  and  3  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  The  vein  at  the  surface  is  mostly  quartz-bearing  blocks  of  ga- 
lena. At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  the  ore  is  much  improved,  and  assays 
from  $100  to  $200  in  silver^  per  ton.  There  are  50  tons  on  the  dump. 
The  quartz  is  hard  and  flinty,  and  crops  out  GOO  feet  along  the  strike 
of  the  vein. 

The  Eleo  Mer  Lou  belongs  to  Dewey  &  Co.,  and  is  traceable  the  whole 
length  of  the  claim,  (1,500  feet.)  The  vein  is  3  feet  wide.  The  ore  is 
copper  glance  and  rich  in  silver. 

The  Keokuk  is  a  distinct  continuation  of  the  Eleo  Mer  Lou.  The 
strike  of  the  vein  is  easterly  and  westerly,  with  a  dip  of  30^  to  the 
south.  It  is  2  feet  wide  at  the  discovery  shaft.  The  vein-matter  is 
mostly  decomposed,  and  according  to  four  assays  made,  yields  from 
$122  to  $290  in  silver  per  ton.  An  average  assay  made  of  the  whole 
^ives  $200  per  ton. 

This  lode  is  probably  the  best  defined  contact*  vein  in  the  district,  and 
is  traceable  the  whole  length  of  the  claim,  1,500  feet.  It  lies  between 
two  distinct  formations.  The  foot- wall  is  dolomite  and  the  hanging- wall 
trap.  The  walls  inclosing  the  vein  of  ore  are  smooth  and  polished.  The 
•ore  contains  a  small  percentage  of  galena,  and  is  colored  yellow,  bine, 
black  and  green.  It  is  good  milling  ore,  and  in  character  unlike  any 
mother  in  the  district. 

The  owners,  Messrs.  Stapleton  &  McCammon,  will  commence  work 
on  this  mine  as  soon  as  the  wagon-road  to  the  district  is  completed  and 
the  reduction-works  are  erected. 

The  Queen  Mab,  lying  between  the  Keokuk  and  Argenta,  has  a  small] 
vein  of  good  ore  assaying  $400  per  ton. 

The  True  Fissure  is  a  strong  ore  vein,  4  feet  wide,  cropping  along  the 
strike  of  the  vein  800  feet.  Shafts  to  expose  the  vein  have  been  sunk 
^t  various  distances  for  400  feet  along  the  outcrop.  The  north  portion 
is  much  decomposed,  the  ore  assaying  35  per  cent,  in  lead ;  the  south 
portion  has  only  2J  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  ore  runs  in  silver  from  $50 
to  $150  per  ton.    There  are  said  to  be  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  in  sight* 
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The  Mountain  Sheep  crops  ont  at  the  discovery,  but  is  not  traceable 
for  a  great  distance.  The  ore  is  of  high  grade,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  copper  glance,  and  yields  in  silver  $400  per  ton.  It  is  located  40  leet 
below  the  True  Fissure,  and  dips  to  the  west,  as  do  all  the  veins  on 
White-Lion  Mountain. 

The  Silver  Quartz  is  60  feet  above  the  True  Fissure.  The  vein  of  ore 
is  8  feet  wide,  decomposed,  bearing  galena,  copper,  and  silver,  and  assay- 
ing 40  per  cent,  in  lead,  and  $75  to  $100  in  silver.  The  vein  is  traceable 
on  the  surface  700  feet,  and  the  ore  is  excellent  for  smelting. 

These  last  four  lodes  belong  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Larwill,  0.  Mead,  A. 
Bassette,  and  J.  Milligan,  who  are  now  prospecting  and  will  develop 
them  as  fast  as  their  means  will  permit.  Mr.  Larwill  is  a  practical 
assayer,  having  spent,  I  understand,  two  years  at  Freiberg,  Germany, 
and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  assays. 

The  Condor  is  located  on  the  apex  of  White-Lion  Mountain  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet.  It  is  traceable  several  hundred  feet.  The  vein  is 
4  feet  wide,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  barren  quartz,  with  some  small 
streaks  of  rich  silver  ore.  But  little  work  has  been  done.  It  belongs 
to  Dr.  Cylyne  &  Co. 

The  Cleopatra  is  traceable  300  feet.  The  vein  is  10  feet  wide,  and  the 
ores  are  very  much  decomposed,  yielding  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  galena 
and  $75  in  silver  per  ton.  There  is  an  immense  body  of  ore  in  sight 
which  can  be  easily  picked  and  shoveled  up.  The  ore  is  lit  for  smelt- 
ing.   The  owners  are  Dewey  &  Co. 

The  Ariadne,  owned  by  the  same  company,  is  from  10  to  15  feet  wide. 
The  vein-matter  contains-  iron  and  copper,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
silver.  The  quartz  is  of  red  and  brownish  color.  The  Mark  Antony, 
owned  by  Mr.  Stapletou,  is  traceable  by  the  croppings  400  feet.  The 
vein  is  5  feet  wide  at  the  discovery,  and  of  solid  ore,  assaying  from  25 
to  40  per  cent,  in  lead  and  $170  in  silver  per  ton.  It  is  located  25  feet 
below  the  Ariadne. 

The  Alta  and  Atlanta  are  located  about  300  feet  below  the  Mountain 
Sheep.  This  vein  is  traceable  over  2,000  feet  by  irregular  croppings ; 
in  some  places  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  can  be  seen  glistening  in  the  sun 
a  half  mile  distant,  resplendent  with  colors.  The  shoots  of  the  veia 
are  from  10  to  50  feet  in  width.  These  croppings  are  on  a  steep  and 
rugged  part  of  White  Lion  Mountain.  The  vein  has  not  been  well  de- 
fined. The  ore  is  about  the  same  in  kind,  as  that  of  the  Mark  Antony. 
These  lodes  belong  to  Armstrong  &  Co.,  who  have  taken  out  a  small 
amount  of  ore  from  the  south  wall,  but  have  not  crossed  the  veins. 

The  Sheriff  is  the  most  northerly  lode  on  White  Lion  Mountain.  It  crops 
out  in  shoots  20  feet  wide,  several  hundred  feet  along  the  strike  of  the 
vein.  The  ore  is  copper-glance  and  sulphides^  assaying  $400  in  silver 
per  ton. 

The  Avon  and  Clyde  are  two  locations  on  a  vein,  which  is  over  15 
feet  wide.  The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  average  assay  in  silver  $300 
per  ton.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  kept  men  employed  all  winter  in  taking 
out  ore.  There  are  now  several  hundred  tons  on  the  dump.  They  have 
selected  and  sacked  for  shipment  ten  tons  of  high-grade  ore,  taken 
from  the  foot-wall. 

The  Hecla,  owned  by  the  same  company,  is  a  one-foot  vein  of  very 
rich  ore.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  four  tons  sacked  for  shipment,  which  he 
claims  will  pay  all  his  expenses  for  working  seven  men  all  winter.  The 
ore  is  argentic  sulphide.  It  is  a  blind  lode,  but  traceable  several  hun- 
dred feet. 

24  H 
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The  Oneida  is  a  solid  vein,  15  inches  wide,  of  silver  sulphides  and 
copper  glance  assaying  from  $300  to  8750  in  silver,  and  40  per  cent, 
lead.  It  is  a  contact- vein  inclosed  in  smooth  wall-rock.  The  ore  is  soft, 
mach  decomposed,  and  easily  worked  with  pick  and  shovel.  The  strike 
of  the  vein  is  north  and  south,  dipping  slightly  westerly  into  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  a  distinct  continuation  of  the  silver  quartz,  and  is  traceable 
for  the  full  length  of  the  claim. 

The  Mark  Twain  is  also  traceable  1,500  feet,  often  cropping  above  the 
surface.  The  wall  rocks  are  smooth,  inclosing  a  vein  2  feet  wide.  The 
ore  is  copper  and  lead  sulphurets,  yielding  by  assay  $400  silver  per 
ton.  This  vein  is  located  175  feet  east  of  the  Oneida,  and  is  a  plain 
continuation  of  the  True  Fissure. 

The  ]^iagaraf  Bannack,  and  Nero  are  strong  croppings  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  two  last  described  claims.  The  Nero  assays  $10  in  silver  per 
ton,  and  is  inclosed  in  malachite  casing,  assaying  40  per  cent,  in  copper. 
The  Niagara  and  Bannack  lodes  are  inclosed  in  rough  wall-rock,  and 
assay  $67  in  silver  per  ton,  and  40  per  cent,  in  copper.  George  Tarl)ell 
&  Co.  own  these  fine  lodes  and  are  now  developing  them  preparatory 
to  shipping  ore. 

The  Pride  of  the  West  is  a  blind  lode,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Gaffuey, 
who  has  five  tons  of  selected  ore  sacked  for  shipment.  The  vein  is  ir- 
regular and  pockety,  varying  from  a  seam  to  5  feet  in  width.  The  ore 
is  copper  glance  and  galena,  assaying  from  $300  to  $400  in  silver  per 
ton. 

The  owners  of  lodes  in  this  district  are  busily  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  wagon-road,  twelve  miles  in  length,  to  the  mines,  which  will  be 
completed  by  the  1st  of  July,  1874. 

Mr.  Armstrong  has  machinery  on  the  way  for  concentration  and  re- 
duction works.  He  is  now  preparing  the  building  for  these  works. 
A  saw-mill  will  be  put  up  at  once,  but  owing  to  the  great  distance  from 
railroad  communication,  and  slowness  of  ox  and  mule  trains,  and  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  so  many  middle-men  and  agents,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  successful  mining  operations  this  season  are  very 
great. 

In  the  Bltie-  Wing  district^  described  at  length  in  my  last  report,  there 
is  but  little  new  development. 

Mr.  Stapleton  has  run  a  tunnel  250  feet  in  length,  tapping  the  New 
Departure  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  from  the  surface.  He  is  now  getting 
ready  10  tons  of  good  ore  for  shipment.  Since  the  last  report  he  has 
shipped  3  tons  to  the  Bank  of  California,  which  yielded  $330.71  in 
coin  per  ton. 

The  Ayr,  located  on  the  same  hill  in  limestone  formation,  has  a  small 
but  rich  vein  of  ore,  widening  to  18  inches  at  the  bottom  of  a  40-foot 
shaft.  Mr.  James  McCammen,  the  owner,  shipped  4  tons  of  his  ore 
last  fall  to  the  Bank  of  California,  and  received  $365  per  ton  in  coin. 

The  Bismarck  is  a  blind  lead  in  limestone,  the  vein  being  2  feet  wide. 
A  tunnel  75  feet  in  length  is  run  into  the  mountain-siae  along  the  vein. 
There  are  25  tons  of  $100  ore  on  the  dump,  as  shown  from  the  assay- 
value  of  a  ton  sent  to  San  Francisco. 

The  Emma  is  across  a  deep  ravine  on  the  opposite  mountain.  Mr. 
Charles  Bowman,  the  owner  of  these  two  veins,  shipped  3^  tons  to  San 
Francisco,  and  received  payment  ui^on  an  assay-value  of  $133.88  per 
ton.  This  shipment,  like  all  others  from  the  district,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  eight  middle-men,  and  with  sacking,  freighting,  unloading, 
re-loading,  drayage,  assaying,  crushing,  sampling,  re-sacking,  commis- 
sion, interest,  &c.,  three-iourths  of  the  entire  proceeds  were  expended| 
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leaving  bim  but  a  small  proflit  for  his  labor.  The  vein  of  this  mine 
is  a  foot  wide,  and  average  assays  of  the  ore,  made  bere  by  practical 
assayers,  show  about  $300  per  ton.  Further  work  upon  these  mines 
depending  on  shipping  was  thought  useless  for  the  present. 

The  Alpha,  Saint  Crispin,  and  Erin  lodes  are  also  new  locations, 
and  are  owned  by  J.  P.  Haskell.  They  are  in  granite  formation.  On 
the  Alpha  there  is  a  tunnel,  3  by  6  feet  in  section,  run  along  the  vein 
160  feet,  the  end  of  which  is  60  feet  below  the  surface.  The  ore  is 
argentiferous  galena,  assaying  $100  per  ton.  There  are  12  tons  on  the 
dump.  The  Saint  Crispin  has  a  tunnel  75  feet  in  length  and  a  shaft  45 
feet  deep.  The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena,  oxidized  and  decomposed. 
The  width  of  the  vein  is  30  inches,  and  the  supply  of  ore  is  irregular. 
There  are  two  tons  of  selected  ore  on  the  dump  that  will  average  $450 
per  ton,  according  to  assays.  The  Erin  has  a  tunnel  along  the  strike  of 
the  vein  75  feet  in  length.  The  vein  is  2  feet  wide,  having  smooth  wall- 
rocks,  with  a  streak  of  high  grade  ore  from  3  to  6  inches  wide,  oxidized 
argentiferous  galena,  assaying  $350  per  ton.  There  are  6  tons  on  the 
dump. 

The  Monte  Christo  is  a  new  discovery  made  by  Joseph  Arbour.  It  is 
a  blind  lode  in  granite  formation,  with  smooth  wall-rocks  and  10  inches 
of  good  ore.  The  shaft  is  40  feet  deep,  and  the  ore  is  oxidized  argen- 
tiferous galena. 

The  Harriet  is  a  new  location,  owned  by  Lilleg  &  Hooper.  It  is  a 
6-foot  vein,  with  smooth  granite  wall-rocks.  The  lode  does  not  crop  out, 
but  is  traceable  the  whole  length  of  the  claim.  Two  pits  have  beeu 
sunk  200  feet  apart,  and  each  8  feet  in  depth.  The  ore  is  decomposed, 
of  a  black-brownish  color,  and  assays  about  $100  per  ton.  There  are 
ten  tons  on  the  dump,  and  all  the  indications  point  to  a  large  quantity 
easily  accessible  in  he  vein. 

The  Mohawk  is  a  contact-fissure  vein  4  feet  wide,  with  granite  hang- 
ing-wall and  limestone  foot-wall.  Mr.  J.  C.  Taylor,  the  owner,  sunk  40 
feet,  following  several  seams  of  good  ore  before  striking  the  main  vein. 

The  Black  Hawk,  described  at  length  in  the  last  report,  has  beeu  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  375  feet.  There  is  probably  over  500  tons  of  low-grade 
ore  on  the  dump.  The  ore  is  sulphurets  of  iron,  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  lead.  This  mine  needs  only  facilities  of  transportation  and  cheap 
reduction.    The  supply  of  ore  is  regular  and  good. 

The  Don  Juan  and  Luzerne  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Mead,  Bassett  & 
Milligan.  They  are  on  the  line  between  granite  and  limestone.  The 
Don  Juan  has  a  shaft*  running  along  the  strike  of  the  vein  westerly 
150  feet,  the  ore  filling  the  entire  vein,  8  feet  wide,  dipping  into  the 
mountain  at  an  angle  of  45^. 

There  are  150  tons  on  the  dump,  averaging  $100  per  ton,  and  10  tons 
of  ^elected  quartz  of  high  grade.  There  is  an  immense  supply  of  ore 
in  sight.    The  ores  are  sulphides  and  chlorides  of  silver. 

The  Luzerne,  at  greater  altitude  on  the  same  hill,  has  been  opened  by 
a  shaft  to  the  depth  of  35  feet  on  a  3-ibot  vein.  The  ore  is  argentiferous 
galena  with  copper  stains,  and  assays  $90  per  ton.  There  are  75  tons 
on  the  dump.    The  ore  is  regular  in  quality  and  supply. 

The  Eyrie  and  Red  Wing  Lodes  are  on  a  direct  line  with  the  strike  of 
the  Bonaparte  and  Delmonte,  in  granite.  On  each  is  a  shaft  45  feet 
deep,  showing  a  vein  3  feet  in  width.    The  vein -stuff  is  similar  to  that 

*  I  am  at  a  lo68  to  understand  this ;  it  may  be  a  clerical  error,  snbstitating  **8baffc" 
for  "  cut,"  or  '*  Btriko  "  for  "  dip"— I  tbink  tbe  former.  Or  tbe  abaft  may  be  an  IncliDe 
Bet  obliquely  on  tbe  piano  of  the  lode,  and  so  working  westward  ou  tbe  strike  as  well 
as  downward  on  tbe  dip.    Tbe  obscurity  cannot  be  cleared  np  at  this  time. — ^B.  W.  B. 
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of  the  Delmoute,  containing  only  small  streaks  of  high -gratle  ore.  There 
are  20  tons  on  the  dumps,  the  average  value  of  the  assays  ranging  from 
$75  to  $100  per  ton. 

The  Pony  is  an  argentiferous  galena  vein,  in  the  same  formation  and 
line.    The  ore  is  very  much  decomposed.    The  vein  is  12  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom  of  a  50-foot  shaft.    There  are  ten  tons  on  the  dump,  of  the 
average  assay  value  of  $75.    The  Delmonte  is  the  only  lode  that  has 
been  vigorously  worked  since  the  last  rejmrt.    The  ore  is  uniform  in 
value  and  supply.   There  have  been  ninety  tons  sold  and  shipped  during 
the  past  season.    The  two  tons  of  Delmonte  and  Huron  ore  that  were 
6hip[>ed  in  1872  to  Swansea,  as  an  experiment,  yielded  234.17  ounces  in 
silver.    The  cost  of  shipping  and  working  was  $100  per  ton.    The  assay 
made  in  Bannack  of  that  shipment  of  Delmonte  ore  was  $331,  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  sampled  assay  in  Swansea,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  ore  could  not  be  as  thoroughly  mixed  and  averaged  by  hand  as  by 
crushing  and  mixing.     Messrs.  William  Peck  and  Con.  Bray  have 
taken  a  contract  to  sink  100  feet  on  the  7C-foot  shaft,  for  all  the  ore 
40  feet  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.   The  shaft  is  now  132  feet  deep.   They 
are  running  a  level  for  stoping  on  the  first  50  feet.    One  horse  does 
the  hoisting  by  means  of  a  whim.    They  have  40  or  50  tons  of  ore  on 
the  dump,  at  least  half  of  which  is  of  high  grade,  and  will  pay  a  hand- 
some profit,  notwithstanding  all  the  expenses  and  delays  of  shipping. 
Mr.  Peck    shipped    35    tons   of   the  Delmonte  and    5  of   the  Blue 
Wing  ores  to  San  Francisco.     The  Bine  W^ing  ore  was  sold  in  San 
Francisco  at  50  per  cent,  of  an  assay  value  of  $212  per  ton.    Meeting 
such  poor  market,  he  shipped  the  35  tons  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
which  has  not  yet  been  heard  from.    Ten  tons  of  the  Delmonte  ore  were 
shipped  to  Swansea  by  the  owners  of  the  lode,  Sears  &  Smith,  but  they 
keep  the  return  a  secret.    But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  ore  improves,  chang- 
ing to  a  ruby  silver,  as  they  go  down.    Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder  also 
shipped  5  tons  of  the  Huron  ore  to  Swansea,  and  keeps  the  returns  a 
secret,  only,  that  its  assay  value  went  above  234.17  ounces  in  silver, 
and  the  per  cent,  of  lead  was  about  the  same  as  when  the  first  lot  of 
the  two  lodes  was  sampled  together,  namely,  ten  per  cent. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  "a  part  of  the  analysis  made  at  Swansea:* 

Per  cent. 

Silica .48.25 

Copper ' 85 

Lead 11. 43 

Zinc 2.C4 

Iron 4.17 

Oxide  of  manganese 3. 15 

Lime 6.75 

Carbonic  acid 12. 35 

Silver 25 

Gold 


89.84 


Another  analysis  made  of  the  Milton  Lode,  4  tons  of  which  ore  were 
shipped  by  Mr.  Bostwiek,  the  owner,  was  very  similar,  containing,  how- 
ever, 0,5  per  cent  of  silver. 

*  I  take  leave  to  be  very  suspicious  of  this  analj'sis,  as  reported.  What  "was  the  miss- 
iiig  11  per  cent,  f  Sulphur  f  And,  if  so,  was  there  no  silver  contained  in  the  sulphides 
of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  except  what  was  determined  to  be  in  the  metallio  state? 
How  was  the  metallio  iron  determined  f  By  calculation  f  Then,  why  not  give  tho 
oxygen  or  sulphur  by  calculation,  &c.f  — B.  W.  B. 
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'  The  shipment  of  argentiferons  lead  bullion  made  to  Swansea  by  Mr. 
Eoe  was  paid  for  on  an  assay-value  of  90  ounces  of  silver  ])er  ton.  The 
shipment  of  the  same  kind  of  bullion  made  by  Mr.  Larwill  to  San 
Francisco  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  147  ounces  per  ton,  showing  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  latter  place  of  57  ounces  per  ton.  The  fact  that 
.lead  is  lower  abroad,  and  freight  much  higher  to  a  foreign  market,  makes 
the  margin  of  sales  much  greater  in  San  Francisco. 

But,  the  fact  that  these  ores  are  sold  in  San  Francisco,  sometimes,  for 
50  per  cent,  at  other  times  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  their  assay- value,  is  an 
anomaly  that  does  not  accord  with  just  dealing.  It  seems  plain  that 
both  in  California  and  abroad  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  necessi- 
ties and  ignorance  of  the  Montana  shippers.  Smelters  are  too  apt  to 
make  large  margins  for  profits  in  buying  '^  small  lots."  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  a  better  market  for  Montana  ores  will  now  open  up  in 
Utah.  Certain,  cheap,  and  quick  transpoitation,  and  cheap  concentra- 
tion and  reduction,  are  the  great  wants  of  the  Territory.  Eailroad  com- 
munications will  bring  these  and  quicken  enterprise.  [Tntil  the  expenses 
of  shipping,  sampling,  commission,  and  percentage  of  sales  are  saved  to 
the  miners,  general  success  is  impossible. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  Mr.  J.  H.  Larwill  shipped  23  tons  of  ores  of 
the  Blue  Wing  district,  from  several  lodes,  to  Germany.  Nine  tons  of 
this  amount  were  from  the  east  shaft  on  the  Delmonte  lode.  Several 
months  previous,  two  tons  from  the  same  dump  were  shipped  to  San 
Francisco.  Payment  for  the  first  lot  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  an 
assay-value  of  $146  per  ton,  for  the  second  lot  on  the  basis  of  $287  per 
ton. 

This  great  discrepancy  appears  all  the  more  striking  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  ore  was  decomposed  and  disintegrated  and  thoroughly 
mixed  in  dumping  and  sacking.  Mr.  E.  J.  Eobertson,  of  Hamburg, 
made  sale  of  the  first  lot  to  an  ^^ AotiengeselUcliaft^  (stock  company,) 
in  Stolberg,  Prussia.  The  second  lot  was  sold  in  San  Francisco  by  Mr. 
L.  Faulkenau,  State  assayer  of  California. 

Mr.  Kobertson  being  an  authorized  agent  of  the  United  Boyal  Smelt- 
ing Works  of  Claustbal,  Freiberg,  and  Eisleben,  the  consignment  to  him 
wa«  nnrestricted  as  to  any  one  of  these  places ;  but  it  appears  that  he  is 
also  agent  of  other  works,  owned  and  worked  by  private  enterprise, 
and  under  this  oi)en  consignment  the  ores  were  sold  to  one  of  these  pri- 
vate establishments  mucli  farther  from  the  seaboard  than  any  of  thre 
government- works.  The  cost  per  ton  of  sacking  and  transportation  to 
Germany  was  $100;  to  San  Francisco,  $45.  The  ores  shipped  to  Ger- 
many were  sold  in  Stolberg  at  75  per  cent,  and  in  San  Francisco  for  60 
per  cent,  of  their  assay- value.  By  computation  on  these  data*  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  shipment  to  Germany  resulted  in  a  slight  loss,  while  that 
to  San  Francisco  yielded  a  handsome  profit.  Besides  the  expenses  above 
mentioned,  there  should  be  added  the  cost  of  mining,  about  $15  per  ton, 
and  for  insurance,  commission,  discount,  &c.,  $10  per  ton.  The  whole 
cost,  per  ton,  to  Germany,  was  $157. 

There  has  been  but  little  work  done  in  the  Argenta,  Birch  Creek,  and 
Yipond  districts,  except  what  was  necessary  to  hold  claims  under  the 
law. 

Operatiowt  in  gold-mining. — Mr.  Phil.  Shenan  crushed  1,500  tons  of  ore 
from  the  Wadams  lode,  which  yielded  $32.50  per  ton,  325  tons  from 
Dakota  No.  6,  which  yielded  $47  per  ton ;  and  250  tons  from  the  Spring- 
field, which  yielded  $30  per  ton,  giving  a  total  production  of  these  mines 
of  $71,525  in  gold,  worth  last  season  about  $80,000  in  currency.     This 
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result  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5,000  for  milling  and 
mining. 

The  milling  was  done  by  a  5-8tamp  mill  and  arrastras  and  amalgama* 
tors. 

t'he  quartz  in  the  Wadams  is  decomposed,  and  worked  with  pick  and 
shovel.  The  lode  is  inclosed  in  quartzite  and  the  ore- vein  is  irregular. 
The  width  at  the  bottom  of  a  40-foot  shaft  is  27  feet.  From  this  pocket 
there  has  been  mined  during  the  past  winter  over  1,000  tons  of  good 
ore,  better  than  that  crushed  last  season.  There  are. 50  tons  of  ore  on 
the  damp  of  Dakota  No.  6.  There  are  on  this  claim  a  shaft  325  feet 
deep,  and  a  tunnel  345  feet  in  length — ^improvements  made  by  the  But- 
terdeld  Company. 

Dakota  No.  7  belongs  to  John  Garhart  who  has  raised  1G5  tons  the  past 
winter  of  very  rich  ore,  probably  the  best  that  has  ever  been  mined  on 
any  claim  on  the  Dakota.  He  is  now  crushing  and  amalgamating  it 
in  his  own  mill.  The  shaft  is  125  feet  in  depth  and  the  tunnel  350  feet 
in  length.  There  are  40  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump  of  the  York  and  75  on 
the  Bannack. 

Merry  &  Go.  ran  100  tons  of  the  Saint  Paul  through  their  arrastra, 
obtaining  $30  per  ton.  There  are  several  shafts  on  this  claim,  the  deepest 
of  which  is  90  feet ;  and  there  is  a  tunnel  tapping  the  vein  150  feet  in 
length.    There  are  100  tons  on  the  dump  and  at  the  mill. 

Extensive  placer-mining  has  been  carried  on  at  Horse  Prairie  mines 
by  the  Yearian  Bros.,  and  at  Bannack  by  the  Bannack  Ditch  and  Min- 
ing Gompany,  superintended  by  N.  F.  Greater.  Operations  in  both  places 
have  been  highly  remunerative. 

Other  companies  at  these  places  and  at  the  Bald  Mountain  placers, 
and  Big  Hole  mines,  individual  mining  and  companies  of  Ghinamen,  have 
generally  been  successful. 

The  production  of  gold  was  about  $250,000,  and  the  sales  of  silver- 
bearing  quartz  $20,000,  making  a  total  production  of  the  precious  metals 
for  the  year  1873  of  $270,000,  a  falling  off  from  1872  of  not  less  than 
$30,000.  This  fact  is  easily  accounted  for,  because  the  furnaces  have  all 
been  lying  idle. 

In  mineral-resources  Beaver  Head  Gounty,in  regard  to  drift,  hydraulic 
and  lode  mining,  may  justly  claim  to  rival  any  other  county  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  is  the  oldest  camp  in  the  Territory,  and  the  placer-mines 
continue  to  be  productive,  and  will  not  be  exhausted  for  many  years  to 
come.    Lode-mining,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its  infancy. 


CHAPTER   X. 

ALASKA. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  A.  Stickney,  editor  of  the  Alaska  Herald,  for 
information  concerning  the  auriferous  deposits  of  the  Territory. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  credibly  reported  as  having  been  found 
at  a  number  of  places  on  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  A  Busso-German 
named  Greeneberg,  living  at  Ilamla  Bay,  (a  minor  recess  of  Gook's  In- 
let,) has  collected  a  number  of  specimens,  which  he  considers  of  much 
indicative  value.  Mr.  Benjamin  Levi,  now  in  San  Francisco,  has  had 
six  years^  experience  and  observation  in  Alaska  as  a  trader  among  the 
Indians.    He  mentions  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Greeneberg,  and 
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Bays  that  throagbont  the  district  adjacent  to  Ilamla  Lake  the  evidences 
of  gold  are  unmistakable.  On  Kenai  Peninsnla  James  Macey  began,  two 
years  ago,  to  prospect  for  gold,  and  met  with  considerable  saccess,  bat 
was  not  able  to  remain  long  in  the  district.  I  understand  he  is  now  at 
Kadiak,  and  intends  to  return  to  the  peninsula  during  the  spring. 
Some  years  since  the  same  locality  was  visited  by  a  Eussian  engineer, 
who  reported  favorably  to  his  government  on  the  mineral  character  of 
the  country,  and  accompanied  his  report  with  ample  proofs  of  his  suc- 
cess in  prospecting.  The  principal  discoveries  on  Kenai  Peninsnla  seem 
to  havQ  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Skillok  Lake. 

On  Baranoff  IslAud,  (on  which  Sitka  is  situated.)  during  the  past  two 
years  a  number  of  ledges  have  been  prospected,  which  have  yielded,  un- 
der assay,  very  promising  results.  The  mines  are  distant  ten  to  twelve 
miles  from  Sitka,  and  are  at  and  near  Silva  Bay.  In  November  last 
Bishop  Seigers  visited  the  locality.  In  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Tacoma  Tribune,  Mr.  Seigers  gave  the  following  as  the 
condition  of  the  mines  at  the  time  of  his  visit : 

1.  Doyle  aod  Moooey  ledse,  ^en  miles  from  Sitka.  Deep  water  for  vessels  of  any 
draught.  From  the  edge  of  the  water  to  tlte  tnnnel,  50  feet ;  and  to  the  croppings,  150 
feet.  Length  of  tnonel,  35  feet ;  and  width,  6  feet.  Gold  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at 
the  croppings.  The  ledge  takes  a  downward  ran,  and  the  tnnnel  is  expected  to  strike 
the  ledge  40  to  50  feet  under  the  surface. 

2.  Haley  ledge,  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  latter  is  eleven  miles  from  Sitka. 
Good  anchorage  and  deep  water  50  feet  from  shore.  The  ledge  is  300  feet  above  the 
water.  Side  of  hill  not  very  steep.  Ledge  crops  ont  10  feet  in  width  from  east  to 
west.  Gold  plainly  visible ;  found  intermixed  with  quartz  and  blue  it>ck.  Plenty  of 
wood  and  water  in  the  vicinity.  No  tunnel  required.  The  shaft  through  the  <^uartz 
is  now  3  feet  deep,  and  with  every  blast  the  gold  comes  ont  glittering.  Specimens 
have  been  assayed  from  $246  to  $7,500  to  the  ton. 

3.  The  Alaska  Gold-Mining  Company  are  working  a  third  ledge,  half  a  mile  above 
the  Haley  ledge.  Croppings,  6^  feet  in  width.  Gold  glittering  all  over  the  croppings ; 
30  tons  have  been  taken  out,  all  showing  gold  freely.  Specimen  assayed  by  J.  S.  Fisk, 
Portland,  $274  to  the  ton.  Gold  appears  to  be  of  a  finer  grain  and  less  coarse  than  in 
Haley's  lectge. 

Since  the  date  of  Bishop  Seigers's  visit,  work  has  progressed  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  claims,  and  suitable  buildings  have  been  erected  looking  to 
permanent  operations.  Burns  &  Go.  have  run  a  tunnel  75  feet,  striking 
this  ledge  40  feet  below  the  outcroppings.  Prom  San  Francisco  the  re- 
turn of  a  working-test  of  2  tons  of  rock  from  the  "  upper  "  ledge  has 
been  received.  The  return  would  have  been  quite  discouraging  had  it 
not  been  well  known  that  the  rock  sent  (partly  fr^m  the  surface  and 
partly  Irom  the  tunnel)  afforded  a  very  unfavorable  test.  Judged  by 
this  fact,  although  the  return  was  but  $6.50  per  ton,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered encouraging.  Assays  of  smaller  quantities  of  ore  from  the  same 
ledge  had  been  made,  showing,  a«  stated  in  Bishop  Seigers's  report,  $274 
to  tbe  ton. 

While  the  interest  in  the  mines  at  Silver  Bay  was  at  its  height,  the 
intelligence  of  rich  discoveries  near  Dease  Lake,  British  Columbia,  was 
received.  The.  latter  are  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Buck's  Bar, 
the  highest  point  of  boat-navigation  on  the  Stikine  Biver.  Temporarily 
the  effect  of  the  excitement  which  has  ensued,  and  which  promises  to 
reach  a  feverish  stage  during  the  coming  spring,  will  probably  be  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  quartz  ledges  of  Alaska.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  result  will  be  to  furnish  from  the  surplus  mining  population  of  the 
Stikine  a  sufficient'  force  to  practically  develop  the  wealth  of  the  mines 
already  located,  and  to  prospect  a  large  extent  of  country  in  Alaska  as 
yet  almost  unknown. 


I>A.IIT   II. 


METALLURGICAL   PROCESSES. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  MINING  AND  METALLURGY  OF  QUICKSILVER. 

•  Tbe  ore*  from  which  quicksilver  is  chiefly  produced,  aud,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  of  importance  in  metallurgy,  is  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  or  cin- 
nabar. This  ore  seldom  if  ever  occurs  in  true-fissure  veins.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Almaden,  in  Spain,  (according  to  some  accounts,)  it  occurs  in  a 
vein-like  formation,  which  it  impregnates  to  a  greater  or  less  extent; 
and  this  formation  ha-s  well-defined  boundaries,  so  that  the  deposit  can 
be  worked  with  great  regularity.  This  is  also  true,  to  a  less  extent,  of 
the  deposit  at  Idria,  in  Austria,  and  at  the  Redington  quicksilver  mine 
in  California  ;  but  the  generality  of  deposits  in  this  State  and  elsewhere 
are  very  irregular  in  their  occurrence.  To  the  miner  the  nature  of  the 
deposit  is  only  of  interest  in  so  far  as  it  directs  the  methods  of  explora- 
tion ;  but  as  the  occurrence  of  deposits  may  throw  some  light  upon  the 
nature  of  new  deposits,  and  thereby  prove  a  guide  in  the  method  of  ex- 
ploring, it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  give  here  a  concise  account  of  the 
geological  features  of  some  of  the  best  known  mines. 

FOREIGN  DEPOSITS  OF  QUIGKSrLYEB  ORES. 

Almaden. — ^Conceming  the  nature  of  the  quicksilver  deposits  at  Al- 
maden, in  Spain,  opinions  differ.  Some  regard  them  as  true  veins; 
others  as  bed  like  impregnations  similar  to  those  of  Idria,  in  Austria. 
The  strata  in  which  the  deposits  occur  belong  to  the  Upper.Silurian ; 
the  immediate  wall-rock  is  a  black,  carbonaceous  slate  and  quartzite, 
with  which  hard,  fine-grained  sandstone  alternate,  bnt  which  contain 
no  ore.  Near  the  surface  the  dip  of  the  bodies  is  60^  to  70°;  but  in 
depth  it  is  nearly  vertical.  The  deposits  are  almost  entirely  composed 
of  quartz  or  quartzose  sandstone,  intermixed  with  cinnabar.  Ttie  lat- 
ter sometimes  impregnates  the  quartz  and  sometimes  is  found  in  solid 
masses.  The  body  of  ore  is  sometimes  traversed  by  clefts  which  con- 
tain native  mercury.  The  deposits  are  called  "beds"  by  De  Prada,  be- 
cause they  dip  with  the  Silurian  slates.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
ore  has  penetrated  between  the  slates  with  some  choice  of  way.  Le 
Play  considers  the  deposits  to  be  veins,  and  found  that  they  were  sepa- 
rated on  both  sides  from  the  country  rock  by  distinct  quartz  selvages. 
Be  also  found  pieces  of  a  v6lcanic  rock  intermixed  with  the  mass, 
which  rock  occurs  in  the  neighborhood,  and  with  the  eruption  of  which 

*For  this  chapter  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lonis  Janin,  jr.,  miniDg  enf^Deer,  well  known 
upon  the  Paciiic  coast  as  a  skillfal  and  experienced  metallargist.  The  present  general 
activity  in  exploring  for  new  deposits  of  quicksilver,  and  the  peculiar  risks  which  have 
heretofore  attended  its  production  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  render  a  trustworthy 
discussion  of  the  subject  especially  timely,  and  therefore  doubly  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. This  admirable  paper  from  Mr.  Janin,  together  with  the  survey  of  actual  opera- 
tions in  California  furnished  by  Mr.  Yale  in  a  preceding  chapter,  will,  I  am  confident, 
be  heartily  welcomed  by  practical  miners  as  well  as  professional  metallurgist-s.  The 
readiness  and  generosity  with  which  engineers  of  scientific  reputation  and  liigh  stand- 
ing have  from  time  to  time  co-operated  to  disseminate  such  information  among  our 
mining  communities  have  contributed  much  to  the  fruitfnlness  of  my  own  labors,  and 
laid  not  me  only,  but  the  country  as  well,  under  lasting  obligations. — R.  W.  R. 
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he  believes  the  veins  to  be  conDected.  Spanish  mining  engineers,  bow- 
ever,  deny  these  deductions;  and  the  preponderance  of  testimony 
seems  to  be  in  favor  of  considering  these  deposits  as  beds  impregnated 
with  ciiinabar. 

Idriu. — At  Idria,  in  Austria,  the  deposits  are  much  more  irregular 
than  at  Almaden.  They  are  of  uncertain  age,  and  are  undoubtedly 
bed-like  impregnations.  The  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  middle  limestone 
deposit,  partly  disseminated  in  the  calcareous  slates,  partly  as  pockets 
in  black  limestone,  or  as  fillings  of  its  fissures  of  stratification.  But 
the  principal  deposit  is  in  one  fissure,  hence  called  the  metsilliferous 
seam.    Much  of  the  ore  is  highly  bituminonn. 

Ripa, — At  Kipa,  in  Modena,  the  mountains  consist  of  a  variety  of 
crystalline  schists.  Within  the  common  mica-schist  occurs  a  wliite, 
silky  variety,  which  passes  into  talc-schist,  containing  numerous  layers 
of  quartz.  In  these  last,  cinnabar  is  found  impregnating  the  entire 
.mass,  and  in  the  fissures  of  foliation.  The  cinnabar  has  probably  pen- 
etrated the  rock  long  subsequent  to  its  formation,  so  that  the  deposit 
must  be  regarded  as  an  impregnation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
The  difference  of  character  between  the  mica-schist  containing  the  cin- 
nabar and  that  which  is  free  of  ore,  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  same 
influence  which  caused  the  impregnations. 

Palatinate. — In  the  Palatinate  the  peculiarity  of  the  quicksilver  de- 
posits lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ores  are  found,  as  a  rule,  only  at  moder- 
ate depth,  and  distributed  in  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  rock.  This 
method  of  occurrence  seems  to  prove  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a 
process  of  sublimation.  A  tolerably  extended  district  was  subjected  for 
a  considerable  period  to  these  sublimations,  which  penetrated  the  fis- 
sures wherever  a  possibility  existed.  They  were  deposited  at  a  certain 
level  by  a  certain  temperature,  and  their  precipitation  was  infiuenced 
by  certain  rocks  more  than  by  others. 

ValV  Alta, — At  ValP  Alta,  in  Venetia,  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  a  cal- 
careous schist  in  contact  with  quartzose  porphyry.  The  latter  also  is 
impregnated  with  the  ore;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  cinnabar  seems 
to  be  connected  with  the  eruption  of  the  porphyry.  The  whole  mass  of 
ore-bearing  ground  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  small,  even  minute, 
seams  of  cinnabar  and  gypsum.  While  the  origin  of  the  ore  is  a  mat- 
ter of.  doubt,  there  are  a  number  of  fficts  which  lead  some  to  believe 
that  the  ore  must  have  been  deposited  from  a  solution.  Of  this  there 
is,  however,  no  absolute  proof. 

DEPOSITS  OF  QUICKSILVEE-OEE  IN  OALEFOENIA. 

New  Almaden, — ^The  N'ew  Almaden  mines,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
segregated  deposits,  are  chiefly  in  a  belt  of  altered  slates  with  beds  of 
serpentine  on  either  side,  though  not  •continuous.  The  main  ridge 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  metamorphic  slates,  sandstones,  and 
serpentines.  The  slates  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  age ;  but  the  occur- 
rence of  cinnabar  in  California  is  confined,  so  far  as  the  inclosing  rocks 
are  concerned,  to  no  particular  age.  At  the  main  opening  on  the  prop- 
erty in  question,  the  ore  occupied  a  series  of  irregular  cavities  con- 
fined within  a  comparatively  small  space,  both  in  area  and  in  depth. 
The  ** chimneys"  occur  without  any  approach  to  regularity  and  often 
without  any  apparent  connection  with  one  another.  It  has  frequently 
happened,  in  the  history  of  this  mine,  that  there  was  no  ore  ^'in  sight,'' 
and  other  deposits  were  found  after  groping  blindly  about. 

At  the  Enriquita  mine  a  series  of  irregular  bodies  of  cinnabar,  and 
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also  a  Dumber  of  nearly  parallel  seams,  occnr  in  a  soft,  decomposed 
oclireous  ground,  containing  brecciated  particles  of  siliceous  limestone, 
and  pieces  of  jaspery  and  chalcedonic  rocks. 

New  Idria. — ^The  Few  Idria  property,  in  Fresno  County,  consists  of  a 
number  of  mines  along  a  course  of  some  three  miles,  between  the  San 
Carlos  and  the  New  Idria  proper — the  names  of  the  principal  openings. 

At  the  San  Carlos,  the  rock  is  a  whitish  granular  sandstone,  some- 
times in  its  original  condition,  but  generally  metamorphosed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  The  cinnabar  is  most  irregularly  diffused  through  the 
rock,  so  much  so  that  there  is.  no  system  or  regularity  to  be  traced  in 
the  workings. 

At  the  Aurora  mine  (intervening  between  the  two  above  mentioned,) 
the  rock  is  an  exceedingly  hard  siliceous  material,  colored  green  in 
places  by  nickel,  with  ferruginous  portions  and  a  little  cinnabar  scattered 
through  it  in  specks. 

At  the  New  Idria  mine  the  rocks  are  very  varied,  but  consist  chiefly 
of  sandstone  and  slate  in  different  stages  of  metamorphosis.  In  one  of 
the  main  tunnels  the  rock  is  a  dark,  somewhat  bituminous  silico-argil- 
laceous  slate,  much  fractured  and  shivered,  filled  with  slickensides,  and 
so  disturbed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  out  its  average  dip 
and  direction.  In  other  places  the  rock  is  very  siliceous,  and  broken 
up  into  a  sort  of  breccia,  the  cinnabar  filling  the  spaces  between  the 
fragments. 

Fine  Mountain. — About  Pine  Mountain,  Lake  County,  the  region  is 
made  up  of  highly  metamorphic  rock,  including  serpentine  in  immense 
quantities,  and  other  rocks  similar  in  association  and  in  lithological 
character  to  the  mercury-bearing  rocks  of  New  Almaden  and  New  Idria; 
and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  quite  a  large  number  of  deposits  of  cinna- 
bar have  been  discovered  here. 

THE  MINING  OF  QUICKSILVBR-OBES. 

The  general  features  of  the  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  all  the  deposits 
known  to  me  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  cinnabar  deposits  be- 
.  long  to  that  class  known  as  ore-impregnations,-  and  this  means  that 
they  belong  to  the  most  irregular  of  all  ore-bodies. 

While  the  partially- developed  contents  of  a  true  vein  may  be  esti- 
mated with  tolerable  certainty,  (say  when  only  two  sides  of  a  body  are 
cut,)  and  its  regularity  can  be  depended  upon  without  assuming  much 
risk,  there  can  be  no  reliance  placed  upon  any  ore-impregnation  until 
the  body  is  cut  on  all  sides. 

Even  when  the  slates  which  are  impregnate<l  with  cinnabar  can  be 
definitely  traced  for  a  considerable  distance,  it  is  often  found  that  these 
slates  are  impregnated  in  a  very  irregular  manner. 

Sometimes  the  cinnabar  forms  solid  veins  of  a  width  varying  from  an 
inch  to  several  feet,  and  in  one  claim  I  have  seen  several  such  veins  par- 
allel to  one  another ;  but  none  of  them  were  continuous  in  length  or 
depth. 

In  other  places  the  cinnabar  is  gathered  in  large,  rich  bodies  of  high- 
grade  ore,  and  these  bodies  are  apparently  without  any  connection  with 
one  another.  Sometimes  the  deposit  is  composed  of  a  loose,  earthy  ma- 
terial, colored  by  the  presence  of  iron,  and  traversed  in  many  directions 
by  small,  rich  seams  of  cinnabar,  and  containing  also  detached  bunches 
of  ore. 

These  irregularities  in  the  occurrence  of  cinnabar,  and  the  uncertainty 
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of  its  continuance  either  in  depth  or  laterally,  give  rise  to  the  irregular 
method  of  mining  which  is  observable  in  nearly  all  quicksilver  deposits. 

If  a  given  deposit  hiis  the  form  of  a  vein,  so  that  its  continuance  iu 
depth  may  be  presumed,  and  if  its  topographical  features  permit,  then 
the  most  advisable  course  may  be  to  work  it  by  means  of  tunnels ;  but 
when  the  deposit  consists  rather  of  a  series  of  "  pockets,"  which  have 
no  regularity  of  occurrence,  then  the  cheaper  method  of  mining  must  be 
foregone,  and  ultimate  economy  must  be  sacrificed  to  present  necessity. 
The  exploration  must  be  conducted  in  ore  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  Kot 
until  ore  is  found  in  quantity,  and  its  extent  is  suflaciently  proven,  can 
any  tunneling  be  permitted  to  effect  its  cheaper  extraction. 

A  deposit  should  always  be  well  proven  by  exploratory  works.  There 
should  always  be  enough  ore  ahead  to  keep  the  furnaces  busy  for  at  least 
six  months. 

In  general,  there  is  nothing  peciiliar  in  the  mining  of  quicksilver-ores 
except  that  which  is  incident  to  the  irregularity  of  their  occurrence. 
The  method  to  be  pursued  depends  chiefly  upon  the  judgment  and  esti- 
mates of  the  engineer  in  charge,  and  the  amount  of  working  capital  fur- 
nished him. 

Mining  in  California  diflfers  from  tliat  in  other  countries  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  men  of  small  means  often  engage  in  large  and  extensive  enter- 
prises without  counting  the  cost.  It  is  seldom  that  an  adequate  amount 
of  money  is  used  to  insure  economy  in  the  work.  The  mills  or  reduction- 
works  are  generally  built  before  the  mines  are  thoroughly  tested,  and 
then  the  owners,  besides  the  natural  disadvantages  of  an  unproven  de- 
posit, have  to  contend  with  that  greater  disadvantage,  indebtedness. 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  QUIOKSILVEE-ORES. 

The  theory  of  the  reduction  of  quicksilver  from  its  ores  is  simple ;  in 
fact,  that  of'no  metal  is  more  so.  And  yet  it  has  its  peculiarities  and  a 
variety  of  practical  diiflculties,  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  be 
overcome. 

As  cinnabar  is  the  only  ore  of  importance  in  the  metallurgy  of  quick- 
silver, it  is  to  the  reduction  of  this  ore  that  Ihe  present  discussion  will 
be  confined. 

Cinnabar  in  a  state  of  purity  is  a  sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  containing  in 
100  parts  13.79  parts  of  sulphur  and  8(5.21  parts  of  quicksilver.  Although 
ic  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  large  masses  of  it  which  con- 
tained 60  per  cent,  of  quicksilver  and  upward,  the  generality  of  this 
ore  as  extracted  carries  below  10  per  cent.,  and  the  mjyority  of  the  small 
deposits  in  Califoruia  do  not  average  over  2  per  cent.  Ore  of  a  much 
lower  grade  than  the  above  can  be  and  is  worked  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  The  lowest  grade  of  ore  which  can  be  profitably  worked  is 
governed  by  the  cost  of  mining  and  reduction,  and  by  the  ruling  price 
of  quicksilver ;  and  ap  these  items  vary  at  diflerent  places  and  at  differ- 
ent times,  no  definite  limit  can  be  assigned. 

Although  cinnabar  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  slight  admixture  oC 
impurities,  the  percentage  of  these  is  very  small.  The  diflerence  in  the 
grades  of  the  ore  depends  upon  the  greater  or  smaller  proportion  of  the 
gangue  or  sterile  rock  with  which  it  is  intermixed. 

The  absence  of  all  injurious  impurities  greatly  simplifies  the  process 
of  reduction.  The  object  to  be  attained  is,  first,  separation  of  the  sul- 
phur from  the  quicksilver,  and,  secondly,  since  in  this  attempt  the  quick* 
silver  is  vaporized,  to  recoudense  the  fumes  of  the  metal. 

Two  systems,  with  their  various  modifications,  are  in  use. . 
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The  one  is  to  burn  the  powdered  ore  in  closed  vessels,  (retorts,)  hav- 
ing first  intermixed  with  it  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  either  of  lime  or  of 
iron  filings.  Under  the  influence  of  the  heat  the  sulphur  combines  with 
the  lime  or  iron,  and  the  fumes  of  quicksilver  pass  ofi'  from  the  retorts 
into  the  necessary  coudensing-apparatus. 

The  second  system  is  to  burn  the  ore  in  furnaces.  Under  the  admis- 
sion of  air  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous-acid  gas,  and  the 
quicksilver  is  set  free  as  a  vapor.  These  vapors  and  gases,  and  also  all 
the  gases  arisiug  from  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  pass  from  the  furnaces 
into  proper  condensing  chambers,  and  there  the  quicksilver  is  condensed, 
while  the  gases  pass  off  through  a  chimney  beyond. 

In  the  following  pages  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  salient  fea- 
tures and  thQ  facts  taught  in  each  system  and  each  variety  of  furuace 
that  merits  notice. 

These  descriptions  are  made  as  brief  as  is  compatible  with  clearness 
and  with  the  endeavor  to  retain  all  facts  of  interest.  Although  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  certain  of  the  furnaces  described  will  ever  beiutroduced 
elsewhere  than  where  they  are  now  used,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  their 
working  in  order  to  give  weight  to  the  deductions  drawn.  In  every  case 
where  it  was  possible,  the  endeavor  has  been  made  to  substantiate  the- 
oretical conclusions  by  actual  results. 

FIRST  SYSTEM— CLOSED  VESSELS. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  retorts  now  or  heretofore  in  nse^  the  iron  retorts 
proposed  by  Dr.  Ure  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  mention.  They  were 
originally  introduced,  I  believe,  at  Moschellandsberg,  in  the  Palatinate, 
but  they  did  not  turn  out  satisfactorily. 

The  system,  owing  to  its  apparent  simplicity,  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and,  soon  after  their  iiitroduction,  the  director  of  the  works 
at  Idria  was  authorized  to  give  them  a  thorough  trial,  and  a  certain 
sum  of  money  was  allowed  him  for  the  purpose.  The  experiment  was 
made  upon  the  rich  ores  of  the  mine,  but  was  not  entirely  conclusive,  as, 
after  the  sixth  charge,  the  retorts  were  ruined,  and  the  funds  at  his 
disposal  were  expended.    They  have  not  been  tried  again. 

In  1861  the  director  informed  me  that  the  percentage  extracted  was 
high,  but  that  the  costs  for  labor  and  fuel,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  previous 
preparation,  were  so  great  as  to  overbalance  the  value  of  the  extra 
amount  of  quicksilver  obtained. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  his  weU-kuown  dictionary,  pointed  out,  very  justly,  the 
great  imperfections  of  all  the  then  existing  systems  for  the  reduction 
of  quicksilver-ores,  and  claimed  such  decided  advantages  for  his  retorts 
that  the  owners  of  many  quicksilver  deposits  have  been  induced  to 
give  them  a  trial.  The  results  have  always  proved  that  the  advantages 
claimed  were  more  theoretical  than  practical.  My  own  experience  with 
retorts  has  led  me  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  director  at  Idria, 
with  the  notable  exception  that  the  percentage  of  yield  is  not  invari- 
ably high.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  metal  extracted,  unless  the  burn- 
ing is  protracted  beyond  remunerative  limits,  is  not  much  greater  than 
can  be  obtained  by  other  means.  Furthermore,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  retorts  must  be  worked  practically  in  order  to  realize  any  profit 
from  the  ores,  they  are  subjected  to  such  variations  in  temperature  that 
DO  retort  will  last  more  than  a  short  length  of  time^  and,  therefore,  a 
considerable  number  of  extra  retorts  must  be  kept  on  hand. 

In  California  these  retorts  were  once  in  use  at  the  Almaden  mine, 
but  were  soon  replaced  by  an  intermittent  furnace.    At  the  Euriqueta 
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mine  there  were  eighteen  retorts,  of  which  at  least  six  were  constantly 
oat  of  order,  and  finally  a  furnace  was  built  to  replace  them.  The  last 
place  where  they  were  introduced  was  at  the  Phoenix  mine,  and  here 
they  have  been  done  away  with,  and  a  Knox  furnace  is  used. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  view  of  these  facts,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  construction  and  the  working  results  of  the  iron  retorts.  But  it 
must  be  said  in  their  favor  that,  when  very  rich  ore  is  worked,  (contain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  and  upward  of  quicksilver,)  it  may  be  advisable  to  use 
these  retorts  if  they  are  on  hand,  provided  that  the  ore,  crushed  more 
or  less  fine,  is  mixed  with  at  least  one-half  its  weight  in  lime,  and  is 
carefully  burned  from  8  to  12  hours,  in  charges  not  exceeding  600 
pounds  in  weight.  If  the  retorts  are  not  already  in  use,  such  ore  can 
be  well  treated  in  other  apparatus. 

At  the  PhoBuix  mine  the  charge  for  a  retort,  say  600  pounds,  was 
placed  in  two  sheet  iron  pans,  which  fill  the  lower  half  of  the  retort, 
leaving  the  upper  half  free.  If  the  retorts  are  filled  too  high,  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor  is  such  that  much  of  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  might  be 
driven  out  into  the  air  before  they  come  into  contact  with  the  lime,  and 
might  thus  pass  off  undecomposed. 

On  the  whole,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  foregoing,  retorts  can- 
not be  recommended. 

SECOND  SYSTEM— EOASTlNa  IN  FUENAOES 

In  this  system  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  same  for  all  furnaces 
in  use.  The  ore  is  burned  at  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture with  an  excess  of  air.  The  cinnabar  is  volatilized  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  and  the  sulphur  oxidized  by  the  undecomposed  air  admit- 
ted into  the  furnace  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  the 
quicksilver  passes  oft'  in  a  state  of  vapor.  All  the  gases  and  fumes 
from  the  ore,  as  well  as  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  are 
drawn  off,  either  by  natural  or  by  artificial  draught,  into  neighboring 
condensingchambers,  where  the  quicksilver  is  caught,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  impurities,  while  the  gases  pass  off  beyond,  through  a 
chimne3\ 

The  furnaces  are  of  various  forms,  and  the  condensingapparatns 
also  is  of  dili'erent  patterns.  The  roasting  of  the  ore,  to  free  it  from  all 
the  quicksilver  present,  is  easily  attained  with  ordinary  precaution,  so 
that  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  furnaces  which  have  been  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time,  were  intended  to  effect  rather  an  economy  of 
labor  and  of  fuel  than  a  more  perfect  roasting. 

A  high  percentage  of  yield  depends  chiefly  upon  the  condensers,  and 
can  only  be  obtained  when  good  condensing-apparatus  is  used.  All 
kinds  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and  a  solution  of  all  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  is  yet  to  be  found.  Various  methods  are  used,  and 
new  ones  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  within  the  province  of  this  chapter  to 
describe  a  number  of  them. 

The  furnaces  used  are  of  two  kinds,  intermittent  and  perpetual.  In 
the  former  a  charge  (generally  a  large  one)  is  placed  in  the  furnace  and 
burned.  Alter  a  certain  time  the  charge  becomes  cool  and  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  furnace  is  ready  for  another  one.  In  a  perpetual  furnace,  how- 
ever, small  charges  are  continually  fed  into  the  furnace  at  sttated  inter- 
vals, while  the  ore  which  is  burned  is  withdrawn  without  interrupting 
the  marcti  of  the  operation.  There  are  a  number  of  furnaces  belonging 
to  each  of  the  above  systems.    Tiiey  are  best  described  separately. 

Intermittent  furnaces. — Of  this  description  of  furnaces  the  kinds  novr 
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in  use  are  the  Baatamente  farnace  of  Almaden,  tbe  Leopold!  or  Idria 
furuace  of  Idria,  and  the  large  intermittent  furnaces  used  in  California. 
These  differ  slightly  in  their  farna<)e-compartment.  The  condensing- 
chambers  of  the  Idria  and  the  Cahfornia  furnaces  resemble  one  another 
closely,  but  they  difier  entirely  from  the  apparatus  used  at  Almaden. 

The  Bustamente  furnace, — This  was  introduced  over  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  therefore  has  been  longer  in  use  than  any  other ;  but  it  is  no- 
where employed  except  at  Almaden,  in  Spain.  It  was  tried  at  Idria, 
but  was  soon  modified  into  the  present  style  of  furnace.  At  Almaden, 
however,  it  continues  to  hold  its  own  against  all  proposed  innovations, 
and  actually,  whatever  may  be  the  reason,  seems  to  give  better  returns 
than  the  furnaces  of  Idria,  which  are  also  used  at  that  place,  although 
the  percentage  of  the  yield  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  yield 
obtained  at  Idria. 

The  farnace  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shaft,  say  6  feet  in  diameter  and 
25  feet  high.  This  shaft  is  arched  over  above,  leaving,  however,  a  hole 
through  which  some  of  the  ore  is  charged.  About  9  or  10  feet  from  the 
top  several  perforated  arches  divide  the  furnace  into  two  compartments, 
the  upper  being  for  ore  and  the  lower  for  fuel. 

Immediately  below  the  top  of  the  upper  compartment  there  are  six 
flues  leading  to  two  small  condensing-chambers,  each  of  which  receives 
three  flues.  Each  of  these  chambers  has  six  flues  on  its  farther  side^ 
and  through  each  of  these  flues  a  portion  of  the  fumes  and  gases  enters 
a  line  of  clay  crucibles  or  aludeln^  which  form  the  peculiar  distillatory 
apparatus  of  these  furnaces.  These  aludeln  rest  upon  two  benches  in- 
clined toward  each  other,  and  together  aggregating  some  66  feet  in 
length.  Each  file  of  aludeln  rests  over  a  long  narrow  opening  formed  in 
the  bench,  which  leads  to  a  central  channel  at  right  angles  to  the  files, 
from  whence  thQ  quicksilver,  as  it  flows  out,  is  caught  in  proper  recepta- 
cles. The  central  channel  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  benches,  and  is 
inclined  slightly  to  one  side.  In  all  there  are  twelve  files  of  aludeln^  ar- 
ranged in  two  sets  of  six  each.  There  are,  say,  forty-four  in  each  row, 
making  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  all.  Each  aludel  is  about  18 
inches  in  length,  10  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  about  6  inches  wide 
at  each  end  where  it  fits  into  the  next.  The  joints  are  luted  with  moist- 
ened ashes.  In  each  aludel  is  a  small  hole,  which  allows  what  quicksil- 
ver is  condensed  to  flow  into  the  gutter  leading  to  the  central  channel. 

After  passing  down  the  first  half  of  the  files  of  aludeln^  the  gases, 
fumes,  &c.,  pass  up  the  opposite  half  into  a  chimney,  which  in  itself 
forms  a  condensing-chamber,  and  where  some  quicksilver  is  caught  be- 
fore the  fumes  finally  make  their  exit  into  the  open  air.  The  ore  is 
piled  up  on  the  dividing  arches  in  the  furnace.  The  larger  pieces  of  the 
poor  ore  (sandstone  impregnated  with  cinnabar)  form  the  first  layer.. 
Upon  this  is  pat  the  ordinary  average  ore,  and  then  come  the  rich  and 
the  finer  fragments  of  the  poor  ores.  Finally,  the  residues  from  the 
condensers  and  the  fine  dirt,  made  into  sun-dried  bricks,  complete  the 
charge. 

The  ore  is  put  into  a  furnace  chiefly  by  means  of  a  side  entrance  to 
the  upper  compartment.  When  the  charge  is  ready,  this  aperture  and 
the  opening  on  top  are  closed  and  the  fire  is  kindled.  The  heat  is  raised 
gradually  and  the  fire  is  maintained  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours. 
Connected  with  the  fire-chamber  is  a  side  chimney,  which  carries  off 
some  of  the  smoke  from  the  fuel ;  but  most  of  the  products  of  combus- 
tion pass  up  through  the  ore  into  the  aludeln  and  give  rise  to  the  soot 
which  is  afterward  found  intermixed  with  the  quicksilver  of  Almaden. 

The  period  of  burning  and  distilling  the  quicksilver  lasts  three  days. 

25  M 
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On  the  fourth  day  the  furnace  is  recharged,  the  aludeln  are  taken  up, 
emptied  of  their  contents  into  the  main  gutter  or  channel,  and  then  re- 
arranged for  the  following  charge. 

Besides  these  furnaces  there  are  a  number  of  Idria  furnaces  in  use  at 
Almaden,  which  will  be  described  in  detail  further  on. 

The  weight  for  a  charge  for  a  Bustamente  furnace  is  800  to  900  arro- 
bas  of  25  pounds ;  that  for  an  Idria  furnace  is  2,000  to  2,200  arrobas^ 
As  the  ore  produced  from  the  mine  is  of  different  grades,  each. charge  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  rich  and  poor  ores,  in  such  proportions  as  to 
insure  a  nearly  uniform  result.  The  weight  of  the  ore  and  its  value  are 
generally  estimated,  and  each  charge  is  made. up  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  head-charger,  whose  main  object  seems  to  be,  as  I  have  said, 
to  secure  a  uniform  yield. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  different  quantities  of  ore  making 
up  a  charge  at  Almaden  : 


Quality  of  ore. 


Hi^h*grade  ore,  yielding  20  per  cent 

Chma,  or  avera]^  ore,  yielding  6  per  oent 

Poor  ores,  yielding  ^  per  cent  

Bricks,  maile  of  fine  oirt,  yielding  5  to  6  per  cent. 


^^otal  number  of  arrolwe. 


Fumacea. 


For  Busta- 
mente. 


For  Idria. 


Arrobas. 

400 

1,000 

300 

450 


2,150 


Consequently  the  capacities  of  the  two  kinds  of  furnaces  are  to  each 
other  as  1 : 2.56^ 

For  each  campaign  of  six  months  there  are,  say,  1,120  charges  worked 
in  the  Bustamente  furnace  against  70  charges  worked  iu  the  Idria  fur 
nace.    The  quantity  of  each  kind  of  ore  is  as  follows,  in  quintals. 


Class  of  ore. 


Bich  ore,  (metal) 

Medium  ore,  (China) . . 

Poor  ore,  rSolera) 

Adobes,  &o.,  (Baoisoos) 

Total 


Bustunente 
furnace. 


Quintalt. 

47,600 

113,000 

33,600 

42,000 


335,200 


Idria  fur* 
naoe. 


QuintaU. 
3,500 
8,750 
2,625 
3,937 


18,813 


Total. 


Quintals. 

51,100 

120,750 

36, 2-25 

45, 937 


854,012 


Yield. 


Quintala. 

lO.tiSO 

7,245 

181 

3,296 


19. 942 


The  average  yield  of  all  the  ore  is  therefore  about  7.85  per  cent. 
This  yield  and  the  quantity  worked  of  each  kind  of  ore  varies  but  little 
for  each  campaign.  But  this  percentage  is  obtained  b^  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  quicksilver  produced  by  the  supposed  number  of  tons 
worked,  and  then  estimating  that  each  particular  kind  of  ore  yielded  the 
amount  indicated.  Actual  experiments,  however,  conducted  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  showed  the  following  results  lor  the  ore  worked  during 
the  campaign  of  1856 : 

Average  assay  value : 

Per  cent. 

Metal,  (rich  ore) 38.676 

Requiebro,  (medium  ores) 9.904 

Solera,  (poor  ores) 2.230 

Sundries,  bricks  mixed  with  residues  from  aludeln 1T.790 

The  same  without  the  residues 5.110 
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The  ore  was  mixed  in  such  proportion  as  to  yield,  for  the  total,  an 
average  assay  value  of  13.87  per  cent. 

Comparing  the  yield  obtained  with  the  araonnt  worked  it  was  found 
that  the  loss  in  the  Bustamente  furnace  was  49.82  per  cent.,  an<l  the  loss 
in  the  Idria  furnace  was  53.40  per  cent.,  and  the  average  was  50.25  per 
cent. 

In  1840  it  was  ascertained  in  a  comparison  between  the  two  furnaces 
that  the  relative  cost  of  working  the  Idria  and  Bustamente  furnaces  for 
equal  quantities  of  metal  produced  was  as  1 : 1.48.  At  a  later  date  a  com- 
parison showed  the  relative  cost  to  be  as  1 : 1.35;  viz:  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  metal  in  the  Bustamente  furnace,  8.05  reales ;  cost  of  pro- 
ducing 100  pounds  metal  in  the  Idria  furnace,  6.63  reales.  It  was  al80 
found  that  for  the  same  quantity  of  metal  produced,  the  Bustamente 
furnace  required  10  per  cent,  more  fuel  than  the  Idria  furnace. 

In  order  to  bring  more  prominently  into  view  the  fact  brought  out  by 
the  above  figures,  I  give  the  following  resum^ : 

1st.  The  average  amount  worked  per  each  campaign  is  about  12,200^ 
tons  of  ore,  which  yield  an  average  of  7.85  per  cent.,  or  907J  tons  of 
metal ;  of  the  amount  of  ore  worked  there  is  about  20  per  cent,  of  rich 
ore  which  yields  20  per  cent,  of  metal;  and  about  48  per  cent,  of  medium 
ores  which  yield  6  per  cent,  of  metal ;  and  about  14  per  cent,  of  poor 
ores  which  yield  ^  per  cent,  of  metal;  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  fine 
dirt,  &c.,  which  yields  5  per  cent,  of  metal. 
2d.  The  relative  weight  of  the  charges  of  the  two  furnaces  is  as  1 : 2.56. 
3d.  The  relative  cost  of  working  the  two  furnaces  is  as  1 : 1.35 ;  of  this 
difference  the  extra  cost  of  fuel  amounts  to  10  per  cent.,  and  other  costs, 
labor,  &c.,  25  per  cent. 

4th.  The  relative  yield  of  the  two  furnaces  is  as  46.60:50.18.  That 
is,  in  working  the  same  ore  at  an  increased  cost  of  35  per  cent,  for  a 
given  amount  of  metal  produced,  the  yield  of  the  Bustamente  furnace 
exceeds  that  of  the  Idria  furnace  by  3.58  per  cent. 

It^  is  thus  seen  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is  greater  in  the  Bustamente  fur- 
nace than  in  the  Idria  by  10  per  cent.  This  may  partly  be  due  to  the 
lact  that  a  portion  of  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fuel — and 
therefore  a  portion  of  the  heat — escapes  through  the  side  chamber  con- 
nected with  the  fire-place  in  the  former  furnace ;  but  the  chief  cause 
must  be  in  the  fact  that  to  work  up  a  given  amount  of  ore  the  propor- 
tional number  of  charges  required  by  the  Bustamente  furnace  is  to  that 
required  by  the  Idria  as  5  to  2 ;  so  that  the  Idria  furnace  would  be 
cooled  down  but  once  while  working  up  this  ore,  whereas  the  Bustamente 
furnace  would  have  to  be  cooled  down  four  times,  thereby  causing  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  fuel  in  heating  up  the  brick- work  so  many  times.  Conse- 
quently, other  things  being  equal,  it  seems  that  an  intermittent  furnace 
should  work  up  as  large  a  quantity  of  ore  in  one  charge  as  possible. 

The  remainder  of  the  excess  of  cost  in  the  Almaden  furnace  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  difference  in  th<^  condensing  appliances,  since  the  aludeln  of 
the  Almaden  furnace,  must  be  handled  separately  at  the  end  of  each 
charge,  necessarily  involving  considerable  labor.  Furthermore,  these 
aludeln  are  liable  to  breakage,  either  in  the  frequent  handling  they  re- 
quire, or  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  night  and  by  day.  In  order,  moreover,  to  resist  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  acids  formed  in  them,  and  to  prevent  the  perme- 
ation of  the  quicksilver  under  considerable  tension,  these  aludeln  (and 
clay  retorts  of  all  kinds,)  should  possess  considerable  fineness  and  reg- 
ularity of  grain ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  above  object  is  attained  is 
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their  liability  to  crack  increased.  On  this  accoant  many  altideln  are 
lost,  thereby  entailing  a  considerable  cost. 

Taking  the  above  iu  connection  with  the  fact  that  (admitting  the  re- 
sults obtained  to  be  correct)  the  Bustamente  furnace  produces  3.58  per 
cent,  more  from  the  ore  worked  ^  than  the  Idria  furnace,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  small  extra  percentage  more  than  covers  the  extra  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  for  assuming  that  one  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  ore  was  worked 
by  each  of  the  above  methods,  and  that  the  assay- value  of  this  ore  was 
14  per  cent.,  then  the  production  of  the  Bustamente  furnace,  taking  the 
yield  at  50.18  per  cent,  of  the  assay,  would  be,  say,  140^  pounds ;  and  in 
the  Idria  furnace,  at  46.6  per  cent.,  yield  130^  pounds;  making  a  difference 
of  10  pounds.  Now,  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  metal  in  the 
Bustamente  furnace  is  8.95  reales,  and  in  the  Idria  furnace  6.60  realCvS. 
Consequently,  the  cost  of  working  one  ton  of  ore  in  the  Bustamente  fur- 
nace, which  produces  140^  pounds  of  metal,  would  be  12.57  reales ;  and  the 
cost  of  the  same  quantity  of  ore  in  the  Idria  furnace,  which  produces  130i 
pounds  of  metal,  would  be  8.61  reales;  being  a  balance  against  the  Bus~ 
tamete  furnace  of  only  3.96  reales.  But  the  difference  of  the  yield,  (10 
pounds,)  estimating  the  value  at  4  reals  to  the  pound,  would  be  for  the 
10  pounds  40  reales ;  making  a  gain  per  ton  worked  of,  say,  36  reales. 
This  shows  the  great  advantage  of  producing  a  higher  percentage  of 
yield  even  at  an  increased  cost.  The  amount  of  advantage  to  be  derived, 
however,  depends  upon  the  assay-value  of  the  ore,  and  the  selling  price 
of  quicksilver. 

In  general,  the  cost  of  reduction  is  small.  It  is  the  mining  cost  that 
devours  the  profits. 

Although  from  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  Idria  furnace  is 
not  as 'profitable  as  the  Almaden  (or  Bustamente)  furnace,  this  must 
by  no  means  be  taken  as  proven.  Further  on  it  will  be  shown  that  at 
Idria,  in  working  ores  averaging  3  26  per  cent,  by  assay,  the  yield  of 
the  Idria  furnace  gives  73  per  cent,  of  this  value.  Furthermoce,  the 
Alniaden  furnace  dOi  not  succeed  at  Idria.  Without  entering  into  de- 
tails, the  following  conclusions  ma}'  be  drawn  : 

1.  A  defective  system  in  the  hands  of  those  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand all  its  features  is  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  than  a  better  sys- 
tem under  ignorant  management. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  ores,  as  met  with  in  different 
deposits,  would  cause  a  dissimilarity  in  the  yield  of  the  ores,  wheu 
worked  by  the  same  system.  Any  given  method  might  not  be  the  moFt 
desirable  for  every  deposit. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  poorer  and  richer  ores  are  mixed  togethei . 
This  is  not  due  solely  to  the  tact  that  the  poorer  ores  worked  by  them- 
selves might  give  too  small  a  yield  to  be  profitable;  but  because  experi- 
ence has  taught  the  managers  that  ores  of  a  higher  average  cannot  be 
profitably  worked  in  the  Almaden  furnaces.  Probably  the  reason  is 
this :  a  given  amount  of  ore  is  worked  in  each  charge  and  for  a  definite 
length  of  time. 

The  numbers  and  capacity  of  the  aludeln  are  constant ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  they  will  not  properly  condense  more  than  a  given 
amount  of  fumes — say  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  yield  of  8  per  cent,  of 
quicksilver  for  the  charge  worked.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  the 
amount  of  quicksilver  fumes  does  not  surpass  the  necessary  limits,  it  is 
immaterial  whether  the  ore  is  richer  than  the  average  or  not. 

Theoretically  considered,  this  system  of  condensation  is  very  defective 
and  open  to  many  objections.    While  the  figures  given  show  the  yield 
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of  the  ore  to  be  of  a  higher  percentage  than  has  generally  been  conceded, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  loss  must  be  heavy. 

Tlie  Leopoldi  furnace  of  Idria, — This  furnace,  compared  with  the  Bus- 
tamente,  of  Almaden,  shows  considerable  resemblance  in  the  furnace 
compartment ;  but  the  condensers  consist  of  a  series  of  brick  chambers 
built  together,  but  separated  by  partition  walls. 

The  shaft  is  cylindrical,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by  two 
perforated  arches.  In  the  lowest  compartment  is  the  tire-place.  In  the 
middle  compdrtment,  resting  upon  the  arch,  are  placed,  iirst,  the  large 
pieces  of  low-grade  ore,  and  upon  these  other  smaller  pieces  of  ore,  which 
are  richer  in  quicksilver.  TJiyon  the  upper  ai'ch  are  placed  rows  of  clay 
vessels,  containing  the  fine  dirt,  sometimes  very  rich  in  quicksilver,  and 
also  the  soot  and  other  rich  residues  from  the  condensing-chambers. 
The  top  of  the  shaft  is  arched  over.  Immediately  below  this  arch  are 
the  side  openings  of  flues,  through  which  the  fumes  and  gases  pass  into 
the  condensers.    The  weight  of  a  charge  is  about  25  to  30  tons. 

Jt  will  be  seen  that  the  method  of  arranging  the  charge  in  this  fur- 
nace is  like  that  in  the  Almaden  furnace.  The  larger  pieces  of  poor  ore 
are  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  heat,  and  the  better 
class  of  ores  are  placed  farther  from  the  flames.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  arrangement  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  pieces  are  of  large 
size,  say  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  anil  consequently  should  be  placed 
at  the  bottom*  To  break  them  into  smaller  pieces  would  involve  labor 
and  efifect  no  particular  division  of  the  rock  into  waste  and  ore.  In  the 
second  place,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  small  percentage  of  quicksilver 
they  contain,  a  high  temperature  is  necessary,  that  the  heat  may  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Thirdly,  the  richer  rocks,  if  placed  in 
contact  with  the  fire,  might  agglomerate,  and  thereby  impede  the 
dmught.  This  is  particularly  true  of  such  ores  as  are  bituminous. 
Furthermore,  on  account  of  their  greater  percentage,  the  rich  ores  are 
broken  into  pieces  not  exceeding  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
cinnabar  may  be  driven  off  readily. 

The  charging  of  the  furnace  is  eflfected  very  rapidly,  as  forty  men 
taken  from  the  mine  are  engaged  on  each  furnace.  The  work  is  finished 
in' one  and  a  half  to  three  hours.  A  light  fire  is  then  made,  so  that  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace  shall  rise  gradually,  and  that  the  steam 
arising  from  the  heated  ore  may  pass  off  before  the  quicksilver  begins 
to  distill.  The  fire  is  gradually  increased  by  adding  more  fuel,  until  the 
necessary  temperature  is  reached — say  in  twelve  to  twenty  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  previous  coolness  or  warmth  of  the  furnace. 

Within  a  few  hours  after  the  necessary  temperature  is  obtained,  the 
mercury  from  the  rich  residues  placed  on  the  upper  arch  begins  to  flow 
from  the  condensers }  but  it  requires^  say  twelve  hours  for  the  ore  to  be- 
come sufficiently  heated  to  part  with  its  mercury. 

Fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  ore-compartment  of  the  furnace  by  side 
openings,  so  that  the  cinnabar  can  be  readily  decomposed,  the  sulphur 
being  converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  the  quicksilver  passing 
off  in  vapors. 

As  soon  as  the  furnace  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  doors  of  the  fire-place 
and  of  the  ash-pit  are  closed,  and  the  furnace  is  left  to  itself.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  charge  requires  seven  days.  During  the  first  day  the  furnace 
is  charged,  and  the  ore  is  heated  to  the  necessary  degree  of  temperature. 
Three  days  are  required  for  the  thorough  distillation  of  the  ore,  and 
three  days  more  for  the  furnace  to  cool  sufficiently  to  be  discharged. 

To  each  furnace  there  are  attached  seven  condensing-chambers.  Each 
of  these  is  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  rectangular  section  at  the  bottom 
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of  8  by  12  feet.  The  fames,  &c.^  from  the  fornac^es  pass  from  one  cham- 
ber to  another  through  opeiiings  iu  the  partition  walls.  Finally,  the 
fumes  pass  off  through  a  chimney.  - 

Besides  the  quicksilver  which  is  condensed  in  these  chambers,  there 
collects  a  considerable  amount  of  soot,  which  settles  upon  the  walls  and 
the  bottom  of  the  chambers. 

This  soot  is  generally  swept  out  of  the  furnaces  once  a  year.  It  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  quicksilver,  which  is  partially  separated  from 
the  mass  by  simply  rubbing  the  soot  with  wooden  hoes.  The  particles 
of  quicksilver  collect,  and  flow  down  an  incline  plane  to  the  bottom  into 
proper  receptacles.  The  residue  from  this  operation  still  contains  15  to 
20  ])er  cent,  of  quicksilver,  and  is  mixed  with  lime  and  placed  in  the 
earthen  vessels  above  mentioned,  to  be  re-burned. 

This  soot,  which  is  produced  in  considerable  quantities  where  the  ores 
are  roasted,  is  a  mechanical  admixture  of  fine  dirt,  which  is  drawn  in 
ii*om  the  furnace,  particles  of  unconsumed  carbon,  some  ash,  someunde- 
composed  cinnabar,  various  other  impurities,  and  annate  particles  of  tbe 
metal.  In  appearance  it  resembles  lampblack,  and  is  generally  taken 
in  a  moist  condition  from  the  chambers,  owing  to  the  steam  introduced 
from  the  wood  and  ore.  The  best  method  of  reducing  the  soot  is  to  bum 
it  in  retorts,  after  mixing  with  lime. 

Before  entering  into  further  details  concerning  the  workings  of  these 
furnaces  or  tbe  results  obtained  l\y  the  use  of  brick  condensers,  it  will 
be  well  to  describe  the  intermittent  furnaces  of  California,  as  the  con- 
densers in  use  are  similar  to  those  of  Idria. 

Intermittent  furncices  of  California. — ^These  furnaces  are  in  use  at  the 
leading  quicksilver- mines  of  California,  and  although  there  are  slight 
modifications  introduced  at  each  place,  they  differ  in  no  essential  par- 
ticular except  size. 

The  compartment  into  which  the  ore  is  charged  consists  of  a  rectan- 
gular chamber  about  12  feet  square  at  the  bottom  and  from  12  to  15 
feet  high.  The  charge  consists  of  alternating  layers  of  ore  and  adobes 
of  fine  dirt,  containing  from  3  te  10  per  cent,  of  metal.  There  are  usu- 
ally four  layers  of  adobes  in  the  height  of  the  charge,  and  they  are  so 
arranged  as  to  form  flues  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  the  flame  and 
heat  through  the  mass  of  ore.  They  also  prevent  the  charge  from 
settling  into  a  compact  mass,  and  allow  some  room  for  the  expansion  of 
tbe  charge  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Tbe  charge  is  covered  over 
with  bricks  without  mortar,  but  a  layer  of  mud  is  spread  over  these, 
whereby  the  fumes  are  prevented  from  escaping.  Tbis  covering,  how- 
ever, must  be  watched,  as  it  sometimes  cracks  open  and  requires  re- 
plastering. 

The  fire-place  is  on  one  side  of  the  ore-compartment,  and  the  con- 
densers on  the  other.  These  three  divisions  of  the  furnace  are  sepa- 
rated by  two  perforated  walls  of  fire-brick.  The  condensers,  like  those 
of  Idria,  are  of  brick  and  equally  large ;  some,  in  fact,  are  much  higher. 
The  top  of  the  chambers  consists  of  iron  plates,  kept  cool  by  a  constant 
flow  of  water.  To  the  brick  condensers  others  of  wood  are  sometimes 
attached.  A  long  flue  generally  connects  the  condensers  with  the 
chimney.  In  order  to  increase  the  draugbt,  a  recess  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  this  flue,  in  which  a  fire  can  be  kindled  when  necessary. 

A  charge  of  one  of  these  furnaces  varies  in.  weight  from  60  to  80 
tons.    The  time  required  to  burn  a  charge  is  from  five  to  seven  days. 

Tbe  cost  of  labor  in  charging  and  discharging  a  furnace  does  not 
difier  materially  at  the  several  mines;  but  the  amount  of  fuel  burned 
varies  between  wide  limits,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
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ore.  At  the  Kedin^ton  mine  an  80ton  charge  will  not  consume  much 
over  two  and  a  half  cords  of  wood,  whereas  at  the  New  Idria  mine  the 
consumption  is  about  eight  cords  for  a  60-ton  furnace.  The  ore  of  the 
Bedington  mine  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  arsenical  and  iron 
]).vrites,  which,  in  burning,  assist  greatly  in  keeping  up  the  heat. 
Besides,  the  ores  of  this  mine  are  also  more  porous  than  those  of  New 
Idria,  and  the  cinnabar  is  hence  driven  off  more  readily. 

The  charging  and  discharging  is  sometimes  performed  under  contract 
and  sometimes  by  labor  under  proper  supervision.  At  the  New  Idria 
mines  the  discharging  is  done  by  contract,  but  the  charging  is  deemed 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  without  supervision.  At  New  Almadeu 
the  labor  is  contracted  for.  The  total  cost  of  burning  the  ore  will  vary 
from  75  cents  to  $1.75  per  ton  of  ore.  Under  similar  circumstances  the 
difference  of  cost  seems  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  large  charges,  with 
respect  to  both  the  amount  of  fuel  required  and  the  labor. 

There  are  no  records  to  show  what  percentage  of  ore  treated  is  lost. 
Probably  this  amounts  to  fully  40  per  cent,  of  the  contents  in  quick- 
silver, if  not  more,  although  it  is  claimed  that  as  high  as  90  per  cent, 
has  been  extracted. 

A  comparison  between  the  Idria  and  the  Galjfornia  system  will  show 
the  resemblance  between  the  condensing-ohambers,  and  also  the  differ- 
ence in  the  furnace-compartment. 

In  Idria  it  requires  the  labor  of  forty  men  three  hours  to  charge. a 
30-ton  furnace;  m  California  twelve  npren  will  charge  a  60-ton  furnace 
in  eight  hours,  or,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  sixteen  men  will  charge 
an  80- ton  furnace.  In  the  Idria  fumacQ  the  ore  rests  upon  arches, 
which  may  crumble  beneath  its  weight,  aiid  thereby  cause  considerable 
loss  and  expense;  in  the  California  system  this  difficulty  is  avoided. 
In  the  Idria  furnace  it  requires  as  much  time  to  burn  a  charge  of  30 
tons  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  ore  as  is  necessary  in  California  to  burn  a  charge 
of  80  tons  of  5  to  10  per  cent.  ore.  In  Idria  the  yield  of  the  ore  is  Id 
per  cent,  of  its  contents;  in  California  it  is  probably  not  over  60  per 
cent.  This  difference,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  difference  in  the  sys- 
tem of  burning,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  amount  of  condensing 
space  is  less  in  the  California  than  in  the  Idria  furnaces  for  the  amount 
of  metal  produced,  and  that  the  great  skill  and  knowledge  manifested 
in  Idria  are  yet  wanting  in  California. 

The  cost  of  woi'king  a  given  amount  of  ore  is  in  favor  of  the  Califor- 
nia system,  notwithstanding  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and  material  used. 

Brick  condensing  chambers. — As  brick  condensingchambers  are  likely 
to  be  used  for  many  years  to  come,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  certain 
facts  relative  to  their  workings. 

When  a  charge  is  being  burned  after  a  furnace  has  been  idle  for  some- 
time, and  therelbre  has  become  thoroughly  cool,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
largest  deposition  of  mercurial  soot  and  vapors  takes  place  in  the  ffrst 
chamber,  and  the  amount  decreases  in  the  other  chambers  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  fire;  but  after  a  number  of  charges  have 
been  burned,  and  the  brick-work  retains  a  constantly  increasing  amount 
of  heat,  it  is  found  that  the  first  chamber  receives  a  less  proportion  of 
mercury,  and  that  the  fumes  are  caught  farther  along.  At  Idria,  in  the 
regular  march  of  operations,  it  is  the  third  of  the  seven  chambers  that 
gives  on  an  average  the  greatest  production. 

The  above  fact  shows  the  impossibility  of  condensing  the  fumes  when 
the  condensers  are  too  warm.  It  shows  also  the  great  retentive  power 
that  bricks  have  for  heat;  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  objections 
to  their  use. 
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In  addition  to  a  RiiDi1arexx>erience  in  California,  it  has  here  been  foand 
tbat  enormoas  quantities  of  quicksilver  can  be  lost  by  its  forcing  its 
way  even  through  the  best  made  bottoms  of  condensiug-chambers,  as 
well  a«  through  almost  imperceptible  cracks  in  the  walls,  probably  re- 
sulting from  frequent  contraction  and  axpausion. 

Beneath  the  old  furnaces  at  Kew  Almadeu,  some  2,000  flasks  were 
recovered  by  washing  out  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  aud  upward, 
(and  I  may  here  say  that  I  have  recovered  mauy  flasks  from  washing 
out  the  ground  in  front  of  benches  of  retorts.) 

The  fnrnaces  in  California  are  built  upon  arches,  and  near  the  bottom 
of  these  arches  pieces  of  sheet-iron  are  placed  in  the  masonry  which 
catch  the  quicksilver  as  it  filters  through,  and  conducts  it  to  a  basin. 

It  was  also  found  that  every  additional  chamber  added  to  existing 
condensers  proved  of  value  in  retaining  qiiicksilverfumcs,  so  that  the 
actual  condensing  space  of  these  furnaces  is  greater  than  in  the  Idria 
furnace— a  necessity  arising  from  the  greater  percentage  aud  quantity 
ef  the  ore  worked.  It  has  also  been  found  that  not  only  is  space  a 
necessary  requisite,  but  that  condensing  surface  is  desirable.  A  few 
very  large  chambers  are  not  so  efficacious  as  tlie  same  space  divided  up 
into  a  greater  number  6f  compartments  by  partition- walls.  The  fumes 
must  be  forced  in  their  passage  through  condensers,  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  as  much  surface  as  possible  ;  otherwise  the  minute  particles 
of  quicksilver  might  be  carried  away  in  the  current  of  gases. 

A  number  of  means,  also,  have  been  tried  to  cool  the  gases  as  much 
as  possible  belbre  entering  the  condensers,  and  the  best  of  them  is  to 
permit  the  fumes  to  pass  through  a  considerable  length  of  flue  before 
entering  the  condensers,  and  put  up,  as  it  were,  a  preliminary  set  of 
condensers.  The  last  chamber  should  be  considered  a  reserve;  no 
quicksilver  should  be  caught  in  this  chamber;  aud  when  any  is  so 
caught  it  shows  carelessness  or  improper  tiring. 

The  chief  merit  of  brick  condensers  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
easily  constructed,  can  be-  readily  repaired,  aud  are  not  acted  ui>ou,  as 
iron  is,  by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed  from  the  sulphurous  acid 
gases  coming  in  contact  with  the  condensed  steam  of  the  ore  aud  au 
excess  of  oxygen.  Against  them,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  they  retain  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  that  the  bricks  cannot  be  so 
well  laid  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  escape  of  quicksilver. 

The  following  princi{)les,  deduced  from  practice,  are  applicable  to 
other  condensers  as  well  as  those  of  brick :  condensers  must  be  kept 
cool ;  space  is  required  ;  surface  is  required ;  and,  to  put  the  above  iu 
another  shape,  time  is  required.  If  gases  are  drawn  too  rapidly  through 
condensers,  a  large  portion  of  the  quicksilver  will  escape  through  the 
chimney.    Therefore,  the  draught  must  not  be  too  powerful. 

Intermittent  furnaces  are  passing  out  of  use,  owing  to  the  costliness 
of  their  construction,  and  to  the  fact  that  all  their  merits  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  simpler  form  with  a  perpetual  furnace.  It  would  be  folly  to 
ignore  the  advantages  of  the  modern  system  of  working  quicksilver. 
With  the  new  system  even  small  deposits  can  be  worked  to  advantage; 
and  the  money  which  has  heretofore  been  expended  upon  the  furnaces, 
can  be  more  advisably  employed  iu  developing  the  works,  so  that  quick- 
silver-mining need  not  involve  extraordinary  risks. 

Perpetual  or  continuous- working  furnoAies, — In  all  intermittent  furnaces, 
such  as  are  descnbed  above,  there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  fuel,  since 
the  furnace  must  cool  each  time  it  is  discharged,  and  the  quantity  of 
fuel  expended  in  raising  the  contents  of  the  charge,  as  well  as  its  thick 
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side- wall  9,  to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature,  has  to  be  repeated  each 
time  a  charge  is  burned. 

In  order  to  effect  a  saving  in  fuel,  and  because,  moreover,  the  driving 
off  of  quicksilver-fumes  from  cinnabar  is  simply  a  roasting  process,  au 
attempt  was  made  to  work  the  ores  in  a  perpetual  furnace,  such  as  are 
employed  for  roasting  iron-ore  or  lime.  The  first  of  this  kind  that  was 
introduced  was  the  Habner. furnace,  using  char(H)al  as  fuel.  The  same 
development  from  intermittent  to  perpetual  furnaces  has  taken  place  iu 
in  California,  but  here  the  furnaces  burn  wood  as  fuel. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hahner  or  other  similar 
furnaces,  a  continuous- working- reverberatory  furnace  had  long  been  iu 
successful  operation  at  Idria.  This  furnace  is  used  to  work  up  the 
small  pieces  of  ore  and  the  slimes  and  other  products  of  the  concen- 
trating-works.  Its  use  led  to  the  introduction  of  iron  tubes  as  con- 
densers; and  the  facts  learned  from  their  use  are  of  great  value  iu 
determining  upon  any  given  system. 

In  describing  the  various  perpetual  furnaces,  I  shall  first  take  up  this 
last-mentioned  reverberatory  or  "Alberti"  furnace,  and  afterward  the 
Hahner  furnace,  as  a  type  of  those  shaft-furnaces  which  use  charcoal  as 
fuel ;  after  whicn  the  three  kinds  of  perpetual  furnaces  used  iu  California 
will  be  brought  forward  as  types  of  wood-burning  furnaces. 

The  Alberti  (reverberatory)  furnace, — The  details  of  working  ore  in 
this  furnace  are  described  in  all  of  the  recent  books  on  metalluirgy* 
Here  I  confine  myself  to  a  bare  outline,  in  order  merely  to  show  the  cause 
which  produces  certain  effects. 

This  reverberatory  furnace,  as  has  been  said,  is  used  at  Idria  to  work 
up  the  small  pieces  of  ore  and  the  proceeds  &om  the  concentrating- 
works.  The  average  assay  value  of  the  stuff  thus  worked  is  only  about 
1.55  per  cent. 

When  first  put  into  operation  the  furnace  is  charged  with  4,500 
pounds  of  ore,  spread  over  the  bottom.  When  this  is  sufficiently 
burned,  the  front  third  of  this  quantity,  say  1,500  pounds,  is  raked  for- 
ward and  dropped  through  an  opening  in  the  hearth,  back  of  the 
bridge- wall,  where  it  remains  until  room  must  be  made  for  another  lot, 
when  it  is  removed  by  means  of  a  side  door. 

The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  original  charge  are  then  turned  over 
and  raked  forward,  and  thus  sufficient  space  is  left  at  the  back  end  of 
the  furnace  (where  the  heat  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  nearer  the  bridge- 
wall)  for  a  new  charge  weighing  1,500  pounds.  In  this  manner  4,500 
pounds  are  kept  constantly  in  the  furnace,  and  at  intervals  of  three 
hours  one-third  of  this  amount  is  discharged,  and  about  1,500  pounds 
of  iresh  ore  are  acdded. 

Each  furnace  is  capable  of  working  up  6  tons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
Each  charge  remains  nine  hours  on  the  hearth,  subject  to  the  heat  from 
the  fire-place,  and  three  hours  longer  iu  the  opening  spoken  of,  during 
which  time  it  throws  oft*  what  quicksilver  still  remains  in  the  ore. 

The  work  is  carried  on  iu  shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  and  sixty -two 
men  are  required  for  eight  furnaces,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  will 
work  up  48  tons.  A  c^mpaigu  lasts  six  months;  but  the  men  are 
changed  frequently,  as  the  escape  of  some  fumes  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  work  is  therelbre  very  unhealthy.  There  is,  moreover, 
some  escape  of  quicksilver  through  the  brick-work;  but,  nevertheless, 
about  70  per  cent,  of  the  assay  value  of  the  ore  is  extracted. 

This  high  yield  is  chiefly  due  to  the  system  of  condensation  employed. 
The  fumes,  after  leaving  the  furnace,  pass  into  a  brick  chamber  at  the 
end  of  the  chimney,  thence  into  two  long  tubes  of  cast  iron,  3  feet  iu 
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diameter,  and  say  40  to  50  feet  long ;  and  tlienee  into  a  series  of  brick 
chambers,  from  which  they  finally  emerge  into  another  tube  of  cast  iron 
which  conducts  the  gases  back  to  the  chimney.  This  latter  is  also  di- 
vided np  into  a  series  of  compartments. 

The  iron  tubes  are  kept  cool  by  water  dripping  upon  them  constantly. 
A  number  of  instructive  facts  have  been  taught  in  the  working  of  these 
condensers,  which  are  the  more  entitled  to  respect  as  the  results  obtained 
are  from  years  of  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  concerning  the  relative  proportion  of  the  yield  of 
quicksilver  in  the  various  compartments  of  the  condensers ;  calling  the 
average  assay-value  of  the  ore  1^  per  cent.,  or,  say,  30  pounds  of  quick- 
silver in  a  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  of  ore,  and  assuming  that  the  actual 
yield  is  about  70  per  cent,  of  this,  or,  in  round  numbers,  20  pounds  of 
quicksilver  to  the  ton,  then  1,000  tons  of  ore  would  yield  20,000  pounds 
of  quicksilver,  and  it  has  been  found  that  of  this  amount  of  20,000 
pounds  there  must  be  caught — 

Per  cent.       Poiiiifls. 

In  the  first  brick  chamber 0.6  or  J20 

In  the  lower  tubes,  and  lower  story,  second  chambers. .  95.1  or  19, 020 

In  the  upper  tubes,  and  upper  story,  second  chambers . .     2.8  or  560 

In  the  compartments  of  the  chimney 1.5  or  300 

20, 000 

In  the  first  brick  chamber,  as  is  seen,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
quicksilver  is  caught.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gases  enter  this 
chamber  at  a  high  temperature,  and  pass  out  of  it  rapidly  to  the  cooler 
space  beyond.  Besides,  as  the  working  of  the  furnace  is  continual,  this 
chamber  becomes  more  and  more  heated.  However,  though  but  little 
quicksilver  is  caught,  the  chamber  is  of  use  in  diminishing  the  tension 
of  the  vapors. 

As  soon  as  the  vapors  enter  the  iron  tubes,  which  are  cooled  by  the 
application  of  water,  the  deposition  of  quicksilver  is  very  rapid.  This 
is  because  the  condensers  are  kept  cold;  and  as  iron  radiates  the  heat 
received  from  the  gases  very  much  better  than  brick,  it  shows  a  su- 
periority of  the  former  over  the  latter,  in  this  respect  at  least.  There 
are,  however,  serious  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  iron.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  costly.  Secondly,  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed  will  destroy 
the  bottoms  of  the  tubes  in  the  course  of  time.  As  long  as  they  last, 
however,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  brick  condensers  in  use. 
Again,  in  examining  the  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  95  per  cent,  of  the 
total  yield  is  caught  in  the  lower  tubes  and  the  chamber  into  which  the 
lower  tubes  discharge ;  but  of  the  quicksilver  that  still  remains  to  l)e 
cadght  (say  4.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount)  only  28  per  cent,  is  caught 
in  the  upper  iron  tube  and  its  accompanying  upper  story  4.f  the  second 
brick  chamber.  This  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  greater  coolness 
of  the  upper  tube  of  iron,  a  portion  of  the  quicksilver  present  (and  it 
must  by  this  time  be  in  a  finely  divided  metallic  state,)  is  carried  on  in 
the  current  of  gases,  and  proves  the  necessity  of  breaking  this  current 
of  the  gases,  or  in  other  words  exposing  surface  to  the  fumes,  so  long 
as  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  necessary  draught. 

These  iron  tubes  are  cleaned  out  only  once  in  six  months,  and'the 
brick  chambers  are  swept  down  once  a  year.  It  is  found  that,  in  the 
course  of  thecampaign  (six  months)  a  deposition  of  soot  has  accumulated 
in  the  tubes  to  a  depth  of  12  inches,  containing  40  to  60  per  cent,  of 
quicksilver.  This  soot  after  being  worked  over  on  an  incline  floor  (in  the 
manner  already  described)  to  rid  it  of  all  the  metal  possible,  is  reburued 
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in  a  retort.    Tbe  amoant  of  soot  deposited  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  fuel  used,  and  the  more  or  less  bituminous  nature  of  the  ore. 

The  result  of  various  experiments  showed  that  the  diameter  of  the 
tubes  should  not  exceed  36  to  40  inches,  and  furthermore  that  it  is 
better  to  cool  the  tubes  by  a  constant  dripping  of  water,  rather  than 
by  submerging  them  in  a  body  of  water.  The  reason  of  the  former 
is  that  the  coolness  of  the  water  abstracts  heat  from  the  gases  but  a 
short  distance  within  the  tubes ;  so  that  if  the  diameter  is  too  great 
there  will  be,  so  to  speak,  an  interior  channel  of  hot  gases.  The  reason 
for  the  latter  rule  is,  that  if  tubes  are  submerged  in  water,  there  must 
be  a  large  quantity  of  the  latter  which  soon  becomes  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  tubes,  and  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
cannot  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  supply  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  effect  a 
diminution  of  the  temperature.  Besides,  if  the  tubes  were  not  exposed 
a  flaw  in  them  could  not  be  seen. 

To  sum  up  all  experience  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  using  iron  for  condensers  is,  that  by  the  application  of  water, 
or  even  without  it,  they  can  be  kept  cool,  and  the  condensation  of  the 
quicksilver  can  be  effected  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  is  its  cost  and  its  liability  to  de- 
struction by  the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  formed.  If  sheet-iron  instead  of 
cast  iron  were  used,  the  cost  of  constructing  condensers  would  be  very 
materially  reduced,  and  these  could  be  kept  cool  with  a  less  amount  of 
water.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident,  that,  being  of  less  thickness, 
these  sheet-iron  condensers  would  be  acted  upon  much  more  rapidly 
than  cast  iron  by  tbe  sulphuric  acid  that  is  formed.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  attacks  chiefly  the  bottoms 
only  of  the  condensers;  and  on  this  account  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  condenser  that  can  be  used,  on  account  of  both  cheapness  and 
efiectiveness,  would  be  one  with  a  wooden  or  a  cement-covered  brick 
bottom  with  the  sides  and  top  of  sheet-iron.  This  kind  of  condenser 
is  especially  adapted  for  new  deposits,  the  value  and  extent  of  which 
being  unkn'own,v makes  it  desirable  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  expense  in 
development. 

The  Hdhner  furnace. — ^The  success  that  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  Alberti  furnace  in  the  working  of  small-eized  ore,  and  the  desire  to 
economize  in  fuel,  as  well  as  in  the  expense  of  preparation,  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Hahner  furnace  as  a  perpetual  furnace  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  large-sized  pieces  of  ore.  This  was  a  combination  of  an  old- 
fashioned  iron-ore-roa«iting  furnace,  into  which  the  ore  and  fuel  (char- 
coal) were  charged  in  alternating  layers,  with  the  brick  condensing  cham- 
bers  of  the  Idria  furnace.  It  was  endeavored  to  effect  a  greater  cool- 
ness in  these  condensing  chambers  by  making  the  top  of  iron  inait,ead 
of  brick,  and  by  turning  on  a  stream  of  water  to  keep  this  iron  cool. 
But  the  condensing  chambers  became  gradually  so  heated  from  the 
steady  stream  of  hot  gases,  that  the  percentage  of  quicksilver  extracted 
fell  to  about  00  percent,  of  the  assay  value.  Notwithstanding  this  fall- 
ing off'  in  yield,  the  success  of  the  system  was  considered  as  demon- 
strated, since  it  effected  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  in  the 
cost  of  preparing  the  ore  for  the  furnace.  Soon  after  the  introduction 
of  this  Hahner  furnace,  the  proprietors  of  the  quicksilver  mine  at  ValP 
Alta,  in  Modena,  introduced  a  combination  of  this  plan  with  the  iron 
tubes  of  the  Alberti  furnace,  for  which  a  decided  success  has  been 
claimed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  result  obtained  from 
the  Hahnev  system  with  brick  condensers,  as  all  the  essential  features 
will  be  shown  in  describing  the  combination  furnance,  but  before  giving 
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a  description  of  the  combination  furnace,  or  of  the  other  styles  of  con 
tinuons- working  famaces,  1  wish  here,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  to  give 
a  table  showing  the  results  of  working  the  ore  at  Idria,  in  the  varioas 
kinds  of  furnaces  that  (as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends)  bave  been 
tried.  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  reduce  all  the  weights  and  values 
into  English  equivalents,  as  these  will  always  differ  with  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  my  object  is  merely  to  show  the  relative  results. 

statement  showing  workifig  remtlte  of  the  fumaoeB  of  Idria  in  1852. 
[Compiled  from  M.  E.  Hnyot,  Aunales  den  Mines,  T.  5,  s.  5, 1854.] 
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The  Leopoldi  furnace  yields  the  highest  percentage,  but  the  cost  of 
producing  a  given  amount  of  quicksilver  is  nearly  33  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  others. 

The  Alberti  furnace  reduces  only  the  fine  dirt,  and  though  the  per- 
centage of  yield  is  slightly  less  than  that  obtained  in  the  Leopoldi,  the 
cost  of  working  is  very  much  less^  notwithstanding  that  the  grade  of 
ore  is  much  lower. 

The  Pult  furnace  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  use  a  number 
of  small  tubes  (say  15  inches  in  diameter)  instead  of  the  large  tubes 
of  the  Alberti  farnace.  The  cost  of  working  the  ore  was  the  same; 
but  the  yield  was  very  poor.  The  cause  of  this  was  the  imperfect 
draught. 

The  Hahner  furnaoe,  reducing  ordinary  ores,  produced  quicksilver  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  the  Leopoldi ;  but  the  condensation  (in  brick 
chambers)  was  imperfect, owing  to  theconstautly  increasing  temperature. 

That  the  perpetual  furnaces  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  work- 
ing the  ore  is  very  manifest  in  the  a1x)ve  table.  It  is  also  seen  that 
the  percentage  extracted  by  using  the  iron  tubes  of  the  Alberti  furnace 
is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  obtained  from  the  brick  chambers  of 
the  Hahner  furnace.  It  is  this  fact  that  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
combination  furnace  yet  to  be  described. 

I  also  give  a  synopsis  of  the  total  work  done  in  1852  at  Idria,  with 
cost  and  profits :      ^ 

Kilograms. 

Total  quantity  of  ore  treated 17, 411, 210. 42 

Quicksilver  contained  to  the  assay 322, 060. 36 

Production : 

Direct  distillation 140, 263. 16 

From  the  murcurial  soot 84, 403. 00 

£24, 6G6. 16 
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Francs. 

Selling-price  of  1  kilogram  of  quicksilver 8. 8992 

Cost  of  packing  per  kilogram  of  quicksilver,  francs 0. 2035 

Cost  of  mining  per  kilogram  of  quicksilver,  francs 1. 9734 

Cost  of  burning  per  kilogram  of  quicksilver,  francs 0.  7923 

2.9692 


Profit  on  each  kilogram 5. 9300 

or,  to  reduce  the  above  to  American  weights  and  values,  we  have 

Cost  per  ton  of  ore,  Cost  per  pound  of 

(2,000  pounds.)  quicksilver,  in  cents. 

Packing $0. 4707  1. 846 

Mining .' 4.5507  17.892 

Burning 1. 9970  7. 196 


#                                                  7.0184  26.934 

Selling-price  per  pound 80. 734 


Balance,  being  profit  per  pound 53. 8 

It  will  be  seen  Irom  the  above  that  the  co^Tt  of  burning  is  less  than 
one-third  of  tihe  total  cost;  but  the » relative  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
different  departments  of  the  work  will  differ  greatly  with  circumstances. 

In  the  published  reports  of  the  New  Almaden  mine,  California,  the 
items  of  cost  are  not  detailed }  bat  the  following  figures  may  be  of  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  at  Idria. 

Amount  of  ore  treated  in  fourteen  monthSj  my  from  September  1, 1863,  to 

December  31, 1864. 

Tons.  Pounds. 

o-{iSS:::::::::::::::::::io,5S^"'»}  y-^^-«  3,446,020 

Tierras 2,002^5£       yielding        120,180 

Total 12,823  yielding    3,566,200 

The  average  yield  of  the  ore  was  15.42  per  cent. 

The  average  yield  of  the  tierras  is  estimated  at  3  per  cent. 

Cost  of  mining  and  burning $645, 046  94 

Cost  of  improvements 62, 086  97 

Cost  of  prospecting 175, 000  00 

The  cost  of  production,  exclusive  of  improvements  or  prospecting,  was 
$59.61  per  ton,  or,  per  flask  of  76^  pounds  of  quicksilver,  $14.45. 

In  1865,  the  amount  of  ore  worked  was 15, 974  tons. 

Of  which  the  Tierras  amounted  to 1, 955  tons. 

The  ore  yielded  12.43  per  cent.,  or  say 45, 645  flasks. 

Tierras  yielded  (estimated)  3  per  cent.,  or  say 1, 533  flasks. 

The  actual  cost  of  mining  and  burning  the  ore  amounted, 

per  ton  of  ore,  to $53  17 

And,  per  flask  of  quicksilver 15  49 

Comparing  the  two  statements  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  case,  cost 
per  ton  was  $59.61,  and  per  flask  $14.45;  in  the  second  case,  cost  per 
ton  was  $53^49,  and  per  flask  $15.49. 
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In  order  to  compare  the  above  statements,  I  place  the  results  in  the 
form  of  a  table : 


Time. 

Amount  treated,  in  tons. 

Percenta^^  extracted. 

Cost  of  treatment. 

Ore. 

Tiems. 

Ore. 

Tiorras. 

Per  ton. 

Per  flask. 

Foarteen  months  to  1865 

Twelve  months  to  16C0 

10,820 
14, 019 

3,003 
1,955 

15.43 
V2.43 

Percent 
•3 
*3 

59.61 
53.17 

$14  45 
15  49 

*  Estimated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second  statement  a  larger  amount  of  ore 
was  worked  in  a  given  time,  and  consequently  that  the  cost  per  ton  is 
less  than  in  the  first  case.  But  the  quality  of  the  ore  was  inferior  and 
the  yield  per  ton  was  less;  consequently  the  cost  of  producing  a  flask 
of  quicksilver  was  greater. 

As  a  rule,  when  rich  ore  is  found  it  occurs  in  masses  of  considerable 
size,  so  that  the  mining-cost  per  ton  is  very  much  reduced.  While  the 
cost  of  burning  per  ton  remains  the  same,  or  is  slightly  greater,  the 
greater  yield  of  quicksilver  reduces  the  cost  of  the  metal. 

As  the  cost  of  the  metal  produced  varies,  therefore,  with  the  percent- 
*  age  of  the  ore,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  deduce  from  the  experience 
obtained  at  one  mine  what  may  be  expected  at  another. 

The  classification  of  the  ore  in  the  first  statement  may  require  ex- 
planation. 

Qrueso  is  the  term  applied  to  the  large  pieces  of  ore. 

Oranzas  are  small-sized  pieces  of  ore. 

Tierras  refer  to  the  fine  dirt  impregnated  with  cinnabar,  and  which 
must  be  made  into  adobes  (sun-dried  bricks)  before  burning. 

Most  ores  occur  as  granzas.  The  proportion  of  tierras,  or  fine  dirt, 
to  the  total  amount  of  stuff  worked  is  about  7  per  ceat.  The  contents 
of  these  tierras  may  vary  from  1  to  15  per  cent.,  but  at  Alraaden  they 
are  estimated  to  yield,  on  an  average,  about  3  per  cent,  metal. 

If  these  tierras  were  charged  without  preparation  into  the  furuace 
they  would  form  such  a  compact  mass  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
burn  the  charge  thoroughly ;  consequently  they  are  made  iuto  bricks  by 
slightly  moistening  the  earth  and  molding  the  mass  into  proper  forms. 

To  return  now  to  the  question  of  perpetual-working  shalt-furnaces. 
These,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  The  thorough 
roasting  of  the  ore  is  easily  accomplished  as  long  as  a  good  draught 
can  be  maintained,  and,  therefore,  attention  must  be  chiefly  directed  to 
diminishing  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  It  is  also  necessary  to  simplify 
the  routine  of  work  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  no  loss  may  attend  the 
carelessness  of  the  workmen. 

The  combination  furnace  of  ValF  Alta. — The  roasting-compartment  of 
this  furnace  differs  trom  the  original  Hahner  furnace  in  that  it  has  con- 
densingchambers  next  to  the  shaft,  through  which  the  gases  must  pass 
before  they  enter  the  iron  tubes  which  form  the  main  features  of  the 
condensing  system. 

The  gases  are  cooled  to  a  slight  extent  only  in  these  chambers,  so 
that  here  the  deposition  of  quicksilver  is  very  small.  But  in  the  iron 
tubes  the  condensation  takes  place  rapidly.  In  fact,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  very  similar  to  those  already  described  in  speaking  of  the 
Alberti  furnace,  in  which  it  was  seen  that  the  lowest  tubes  condensed 
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nearly  all  tbe  quicksilver,  and  that  only  a  slight  proportion  of  the  total 
yield  was  gathered  in  the  upper  tubes  and  in  the  chimney-compart- 
ments. 

The  fuel  in  use  is  charcoal.  In  the  original  Hahner  furnace  the  char- 
coal and  the  ore  were  charged  in  alternate  layers;  but  at  Vail'  Alta  the 
two  are  intermixed  beforehand  and  are  charged  together.  The  furnace 
is  cylindrical  in  shape,  about  IS  feet  high,  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe 
ore  and  fuel  rest  upon  a  grate  formed  of  movable  bars  of  iron. 

The  furnace,  under  full  headway,  is  filled  to  a  height  only  of  12 
feet,  which  space  is  occupied  by  six  charges.  A  charge  is  withdrawn 
and  a  new  one  is  added  every  one  and  a  quarter  hours;  so  that  each 
charge  remains  seven  hours  in  the  furnace.  Before  it  is  dropped  into 
the  furnace,  however,  the  charge  is  somewhat  warmed  by  having  been 
placed  in  a  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  as  soon  as  the  previous 
charge  is  made. 

But  1  will  describe  the  operation  in  greater  detail. 

As  soon  as  thiB  ore  and  charcoal  composing  a  charge  fall  into  the  fur- 
nace, they  come  into  contact  with  the  burning  ore.  They  become  rapidly 
heated ;  the  water  present  is  driven  off  as  steam,  and  soon  the  fresh 
charcoal  takes  fire.  Then  commences  the  distillation  of  the  quicksilver, 
and  the  ore  becomes  red  hot.  After  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours  a 
fresh  charge  of  ore  and  fuel  is  dropped  into  the  furnace.  The  tempera- 
ture immediately  falls,  owing  to  the  fresh  material  and  the  amount  of 
cold  air  which  enters  with  it ;  but  the  lost  heat  is  soon  regained,  and  the 
new  charge  begins  to  burn  freely.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  first 
charge  throws  off  most  of  its  contents  m  quicksilver.  It  becomes  suc- 
cessively the  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  so  on,  during  which  time 
all  of  its  accompanying  charcoal  is  burned  up^  and  the  mass  becomes 
cooler  and  cooler,  until  it  is  finally  discharged  quite  cold. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  desci'iption  that  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  furnace  is  necessary  near  the  top  of  the  mass  of  ore,  and  that  the 
object  in  filling  the  furnace  to  a  height  of  12  feet  is  to  give  the  ore  am- 
ple time  to  distill  off  all  the  quicksilver  before  it  is  discharged.  To  fill 
the  furnace  to  a  greater  height  than  this  would  be  liable  to  render  the 
lower  portion  too.  compact  to  allow  free  passage  of  air  through  the  grates. 
A  certain  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  always  necessary  to  effect  a  thorough 
combustion  of  the  charcoal,  and  to  convert  the  sulphur  into  sulphurous- 
acid  gas.  The  space  4ibove  the  charge  is  necessary  to  afford  sufficient 
time  for  the  air  to  work  upon  the  burning  sulphur,  and  to  prevent  the 
fumes  of  quicksilver  from  passing  off  under  too  great  a  tension.- 

The  necessary  quantity  of  charcoal  varies  from  3  to  6  ijer  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  ore,  and  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  latter.  At  ValP 
AlUi  a  charge  of  ore  weighs  about  2,000  pounds,  and  this  is  intermixed 
with  about  60  pounds  of  charcoal. 

Mixing  the  ore  with  the  fuel  has  the  great  advantage  of  preventing 
the  mass  from  becoming  too  compact  during  the  distillation  of  the  quick- 
silver. Moreover,  the  heat  from  this  fuel  is  more  thoroughly  utilized 
than  the  heat  from  a  wood  fire,  not  only  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  used,  but  also  because  all  woods  contain  a  notable  percentage  of 
water,  which  necessarily  causes  a  loss  of  heat  in  being  converted  into 
steam.  The  presence  of  steam  is  not  injurious  to  the  roasting  of  the  ore. 
It  helps  to  carry  off  the  fumes  of  quicksilver,  but  its  presence  in  the  con- 
densers is  not  desirable.  In  Europe  cx>mparative  tests  have  always  de- 
cided that  it  is  cheaper  to  use  charcoal  rather  than  wood  as  fuel.  A 
disadvantage  in  this  method  of  roasting  the  ore  is  that  the  temperature 
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cannot  be  as  easily  regulated  as  in  wood-fiimaces.  Moreover,  a  certain 
extra  amount  of  labor  is  required  to  mix  the  ore  and  charcoal  together. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  previously  said  that,  instead 
of  the  fiimace  in  use,  one  of  simpler  construction  might  be  adopted. 
Also,  instead  of  the  expensive  iron  tubes,  any  other  system  of  conden- 
sation could  be  introduced. 

A  campaign  generally  lasts  a  year,  supposing  no  accident  to  happen 
in  the  mean  time ;  and  then  the  furnace  is  gradually  ''  fired  down,"  the 
condensers  are  cleaned  of  accumulated  soot,  and  all  necessary  repairs 
are  made  to  the  brick-work,  &c. 

Generally  speaking,  two  or  three  furnaces  are  built  together ;  each, 
however,  having  its  separate  condensers.  As  a  charge  consists  of,  say, 
1  ton,  and  as  a  charge  is  made  every  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  it  follows 
that  these  two  furnaces  will  work  up  about  38  tons  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

To  attend  to  these  furnaces  fifteen  men  are  required,  say  five  men  on 
each  shift  of  eight  hours.  Of  these  five  men,  two  are  engaged  in  charg- 
ing, two  in  discharging,  and  one  in  wheeling  away  the  burnt  ore  and  in 
helping  the  others. 

Perpetual  furnaces  of  California, — ^In  California  there  are  no  furnaces 
in  which  charcoal  is  burned  as  fuel.  A  Hahner  furnace,  or  modification 
thereof,  was  introduced  about  ten  years  ago ;  but  as  the  deposit  of  ore 
which  supplied  it  contained  but  veVy  little  cinnabar  and  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, the  works  were  abandoned  soon  after  the  furnace  was  built. 

All  the  California  perpetual  furnaces  burn  wood  as  fuel,  and  this  has 
one  definite  advantage  over  the  use  of  charcoal  in  that  the  temperature 
of  the  furnace  can  be  more  easily  regulated ;  also,  the  gases  leave  the 
fiynace  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  ) 

But  the  essential  feature  of  the  California  system  is  the  use  of  a  suc- 
tion-fan wherewith  to  increase  or  diminish  the  draught,  and  to  cause  the 
effectual  passage  of  the  gases  and  fumes  through  even  a  compact  mass 
of  ore.  This  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  chimneys  of  great  height, 
and  counteracts  all  the  irregularities  which  attend  a  natural  draught. 
Besides,  it  hastens  the  roasting  process  by  removing  the  gases  as  fast 
as  they  are  formed,  and  creating  almost  a  vacuum  above  the  charge. 
As  the  draught  can  be  made  very  powerful  by  merely  increasing  the 
spread  of  the  fan,  it  is  possible  to  charge  into  the  furnace  even  small 
pieces  of  ore.  The  proportion  of  small  ore  to  large  pieces  being  very 
large  (as  will  be  seen  from  various  preceding  statements)  the  importance 
of  this  advantage  will  be  reailily  admitted.  The  very  fine  dirt  will  be 
more  advantageously  made  into  adobes,  and  these  adobes  should  not' be 
over  4  to  6  pounds  in  weight. 

As  ore  of  all  sizes  and  all  grades  can  be  burned  in  these  furnaces,  a 
very  great  saving  is  effected  by  doing  away  with  all  expensive  assorting 
or  concentration,  and  therein  lies  another  great  advantage  of  these  fur- 
naces. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  furnaces  for  this  system  for  the  amount  of 
ore  roasted  is  trifiing  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  an  intermittent  fur- 
nace of  the  types  in  use ;  and  the  size  and  thereby  the  expense  of  a  fur- 
nace can  be  governed  entirely  by  the  productive  capacity  of  a  deposit. 

Finally,  the  roasting  of  the  ore  is  as  thoroughly  performed  with  these 
furnaces  as  it  can  be  done  with  an  intermittent  furnace. 

Although  the  advantages  of  these  furnaces  are  agreed  to  without  dis- 
sent among  California  quicksilver-miners,  the  best  shape  for  a  furnace 
is  yet  a  matter  of  question,  and  one  which  will  be  developed  but  slowly, 
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as  there  are  not  many  deposits,  and  it  is  natural  for  all  miners  to  prefer 
that  which  has  been  tried  to  any  innovations  of  unproved  advantage. 

The  owners  of  the  Eedington  mine  contemplate  abandoning  their 
large  and  extensive  works,  and  intend  to  erect  perpetual  furnaces  ca- 
pable of  reducing  some  30  to  40  tons  daily  of  ore  averaging  1  to  1^  per 
cent.  Hitherto  this  ore  had  to  be  assorted  up  to  5  per  cent,  in  grade. 
The  other  large  mines  will  also  adopt  these  furnaces  in  the  course  of 
time ;  but  ivone  have  decided  upon  the  style,  nor,  in  fact,  are  they  aware 
of  the  number  of  styles  in  use. 

The  perpetual  furnaces  now  in  operation  are  Riott6's  sublimator, 
Knox  &  Osborne's  furnace,  and  Pershbacker's.  The  principle  involved 
is  the  same  in  each  furnace,  but  they  differ  in  the  form  of  the  shaft  and 
in  the  method  of  heating,  though  each  uses  wood  as  fuel. 

BiottS^s  sublimator. — ^This  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  a  Swedish  iron- 
roasting  furnace.  The  shaft  is  nearly  cylindrical,  but  with  a  varying 
diameter,  being  about  3  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  about  5  feet  wide  near 
the  middle  and  at  the  bottom.  The  inner  lining  is  made  of  one  course 
of  fire-brick ;  the  outer  wall  is  of  common  brick,  16  to  20  inches  thick, 
and  the  two  are  separated  by  a  hollow  space,  whereby  the  walls  are  al- 
lowed room  for  expansion  and  contraction,  and  the  outer  wall  is  thus 
kept  cooler. 

As  in  the  iron-furnaces  mentioned,  the  fire-place  is  built  within  the 
shaft,  and  is  covered  over  with  plates  of  iron  to  protect  it  from  the  ore 
above.  The  ore  in  descending  passes  on  either  side  of  this  fire-place, 
and  is  discharged  through  two  doors,  one  on  each  side.  The  ore  is 
charged  through  a  hopper  on  top.  The  draught  is  provided  by  means 
of  a  suction-fan.  There  are  two  of  the  furnaces  in  use  at  the  Oakville 
mine. 

Th^  Knox  furnace. — ^This  is  much  larger  and  much  more  massive  than 
the  above.  The  upper  portion  of  the  shaft  is  circular,  but  it  soon 
begins  to  widen  out,  and  opposite  the  fire-place  near  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  shaft  it  is  rectangular'with  curved  ends.  Below  the  fire- 
place the  sides  of  this  rectangle  begin  to  contract  to  the  discharge- open^ 
ing.  The  fireplace  is  built  in  the  masonry  on  one  side  of  the  furnace, 
and  the  products  of  combustion,  &c.,  pass  through  a  series  of  arched 
openings  into  the  mass  of  ore.  Opposite  the  fire-place  are  other  arched 
openings  through  which  the  gases  and  fumes  from  the  burning  ore  are 
drawn  into  the  condensers  by  means  of  a  draught  created  by  a  suction- 
fan. 

The  interior  lining  of  this  furnace  is  of  fire-brick.  This  is  inclosed  in 
heavy  masonry,  now  made  7  feet  thick.  The  whole  is  tightly  braced  by 
stringers  of  wood  on  the  outside.  A  heavy  oast-iron  plate  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  discharge-opening,  and  the  lintel  is  also  of  cast-iron. 
These  protect  the  masonry  from  excessive  wear  incident  to  the  dis- 
charge of  so  much  rock.  A  current  of  air  from  the  outside  passes 
through  a  fine  which  encircles  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  and  finally 
enters  the  fire-place. 

The  distance  across  the  furnace  from  fire-place  to  exhaust-openings 
is  9^  ^et,  so  that  the  flame  and  heaJt  must  pass  through  this  width  of 
ore,  which  is  rendered  the  more  compact  by  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  a  larger  mass  of  ore.  This  furnace  is  in  use  at  the  Manhattan  and  at 
the  Phoduix  mines. 

Ohjeotiona  to  the  BiottS furnaces. — ^The  oltjections  to  these  furnaces  are 
as  follows :  n 

The  fire-place  in  the  Biott^  furnace  is,  as  I  have  said,  placed  within 
the  furnace  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.    This  method  of  heating 
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a  furnace  is  doubtless  (since  it  is  in  common  use)  very  applicable  to  the 
roasting  of  iron  ore,  which  is  generally  fed  in  large  pieces,  and  where 
the  fumes  and  gases  have  an  unimpeded  exit,  but  the  objections  to  its 
use  in  a  quicksilver  furnace  are  three-fold : 

Ist.  The  quicksilver  ore,  for  proper  burning,  should  not  be  in  size 
over  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  varies  from  that  to  snjall  sized  pieces. 
Therefore,  the  mass  of  ore  which  constitues  a  furnace-charge  is  always 
tolerably  compact,  and  is  especially  so  as  It  approaches  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace.  It  is  visibly  compact  opposite  the  fire-place  in  the  Kiott6 
furnace. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  height  of 
the  charge. 

2d.  In  charging  a  furnace  it  will  be  found  that  the  coarse  ore  settles 
near  the  sides  and  the  fine  ore  near  the  center  of  the  shaft.  At  any 
rate,  the  mass  of  ore  presents  some  portion  which  is  less  compact  than 
other  portions ;  and  the  draught  is  necessarily  stponger  through  the 
loose  ore  than  through  the  fine  ore.  From  this  cause  the  heat  and 
fames  from  the  fire-place  of  the  !Riott6  furnace  may  at  times  be  drawn 
through  the  openings  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  ore  on  the  opposite  siile  from  being  thoroughly  roasted. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  width  or 
diameter  of  the  shaft. 

3d.  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  hollow  walls  can  be  recommended,  however 
advisable  they  may  prove  when  other  than  quicksilver  ores  are  roasted. 
No  method  of  construction  known  is  absolutely  proof  against  the  oc- 
currence of  cracks,  or  minute  fissures,  in  a  roasting-furnace ;  and  this 
fact,  which  for  other  ores  is  of  no  consequence,  is  a  disaster  in  working 
cinnabar,  since  the  metallic  fumes  are'  sure  to  work  their  way  out  and 
be  lost;  and  as  these  cracks  widen  in  the  course  of  time,  the  loss  will 
be  increased. 

Although  by  using  a  suction-fan  these  evils,  in  part  common  to  all 
furnaces,  arerendered  less  decidedly  detrimental  than  they  would  other- 
wise be,  yet  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a  furnace  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible. 

Riott6's  furnitee  commends  itself  by  its  cheapness  of  construction, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  repaired. 

Objections  to  tlie  Knox  furnace, — The  objections  to  the  Knox  furnace 
are  as  follows : 

1st.  The  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  caused  by  a  portion  of 
the  height  being  formed  by  a  series  of  arches  (4  to  6,  in  practice)  which 
leave  openings  on  the  one  side  for  the  passage  of  the  products  of  the 
combustion  ot  the  fuel,  and  on  the  other  for  the  exit  of  the  gases  and 
fumes.  This  objection  is  fully  sustained  by  the  recent  falling  in  of 
these  arches  at  both  of  the  mines  where  the  furnace  is  in  use. 

2d.  The  arrangement  of  the  fire-place,  which  permits  too  much  fuel 
to  be  wasted  in  heating  up  the  outer  masonry. 

3d.  The  heavy  masonry  on  the  outside  and  the  further  bringing 
together  of  the  furnace  by  wooden  ties — all  of  which  in  this  furnace  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  present  construction  of  the  fire-place,  which 
is  thus  not  only  defective  in  itself,  but  also  the  cause  of  an  extreme 
costliness  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace. 

4th.  The  form  of  the  furnace  involves  too  much  cast  iron  to  protect 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  against  wear  and  tear.  The  lintel-piece  alone 
weighs  about  3,000  pounds,  and  the  iron  on  the  bottom  weighs  upwards 
of  6,000  pounds. 

5th.  Finally  and  chiefly,  (as  the  cost  of  fuel  and  expense  of  construe- 
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tion  are  secondary  to  the  effectiveness  of  work,)  objection  mast  be  made 
to  the  great  width  of  the  farnace  between  the  fire-place  and  the  place 
of  exit  for  the  fumes,  &c.    This  is  9J  feet. 

It  follows  that  the  oie  nearest  to  the  fire-place  roust  be  excessively 
hot  in  order  to  create  an;^ thing  like  a  high  heat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  furnace.  If  the  heat  on  this  opposite  side  is  high,  then  all  the  ore 
may  be  thoroughly  roasted ;  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  the  ore  on  one  side  of  the  furnace  being  Hhorouglily  roasted,  while 
that  on  the  other  side  is  only  parMally  so.  At  all  events,  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  great  difference  of  temperature  on  the  two  sides  of  the  furnace, 
and  when  the  ore  worked  is  liable  to  agglomerate  under  intense  heat, 
the  defectiveness  of  this  system  is  at  once  apparent. 

There  is,  however,  one  feature  of  this  furnace  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion, and  that  is  that  each  succeeding  arch  is  set  farther  back  than  the 
preceding,  and  thereby  the  ore  does  not  crowd  into  and  fill  up  the  open- 
ings left  for  the  passage  of  the  flames.  This  is  a  trouble  which  is  often 
experienced  when  the  fire-place  is  separated  from  the  ore  compartment 
by  pigeon-hole  walls. 

'  That  the  objections  which  I  have  stated  are  not  in  practice  so  observ- 
able in  all  respects  as  they  would  otherwise  be,  is  owing  to  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  use  of  the  suction-fan.  And  moreover,  as  I  may 
remark  here,  neither  of  the  introducers  of  the  furnaces  described  would 
*  admit  of  the  justness  of  my  objections,  although  each  condemns  the  sys- 
tem of  the  other. 

The  Pershhacker  furnace, — Instead  of  giving  a  description  of  the  Persh- 
backer  furnace,  I  give  that  of  one  which  resembles  it,  but  in  which  the 
various  objections  above  mentioned  are  obviated  as  far  as  possible. 

In  this  furnace  I  have  endeavored  to  combine  cheapness  and  durability 
with  efifectivenesd  of  work. 

The  shaft  of  the  furnace  is  5  feet  square,  but  the  comers  are  rounded 
to  prevent  the  mass  of  ore  from  being  here  more  porous  than  elsewhere. 
The  diameter  of  the  furnace  is  adapted  to  ores  of  ordinary  size )  but  if 
ore  of  smaller  size  is  produced  in  abandance,  perhaps  a  4-foot  furnace 
would  be  better. 

From  the  top  of  the  fire-bridge  to  the  top  of  the  furnace-charge  is  9 
feet,  but  this  again  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ore.  The 
object  to  be  attained  is  that  the  superincumbent  mass  may  not  render 
the  ore  too  compact  for  the  passage  of  heat,  &c.  An  open  space  is  left 
above  the  ore  in  order  that  the  gases  and  fumes  may  not  leave  the  fur- 
nace under  too  gr^at  tension,  and  thereby  carry  over  particles  of  fine 
dirt  into  the  condensers. 

Two  fire-places  are  used,  so  that  the  ore  on  each  side  of  the  furnace 
may  become  thoroughly  heated.  The  fire-bridges  are  set  back  so  that 
the  ore  may  not  accumulate  thereon,  and  furthermore,  by  the  sudden 
widening  of  the  farnace  at  this  point,  that  the  ore  in  descending  may 
become  less  compact  when  subjected  to  the  greatest  heat. 

Below  the  fire-bndge  the  furnace  is  contracted  toward  the  discharge- 
opening,  so  that  the  cast-iron  at  the  bottom  need  not  weigh  heavily. 
At  the  same  time  ample  room  is  given  so  that  the  burnt  ores  may  re- 
main in  the  furnace  several  hours,  and  may  during'tbis  time  throw  off 
the  fumes  of  quicksilver  of  which  they  were  not  thoroughly  deprived. 

The  shaft  of  the  furnace  is  constructed  as  follows :  The  interior  lining 
is  of  one  course  of  fire-brick,  laid  in  clay  or  mortar.  This  is  surrounded 
by  a  casing  of  sheet-iron,  but  between  the  iron  and  the  bricks  is  a  space 
of  6  inches  filled  with  sand  or  wood-ashes.  This  intermediate  lining  of 
sand  or  wood-ashes  allows  amply  for  all  contraction  and  expansion, 
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while  the  sheet-iron  binds  the  whole  together^  If  cracks  or  iissares  oc- 
cnr,  and  fomes  of  quicksilver  escape  through  the  fire-brick,  they  will  be 
caught  in  this  saud  lining,  which,  at  the  head  of  a  campaign,  or  at  least 
when  the  fnrnace  is  torn  down,  should  be  worked  up  with  the  ore. 

Cast-iron  plates  rest  on  top  of  that  portion  of  the  furnace  wherein  the 
iire  places  are  built,  and  support  the  shaft  above  so  that  no  undue  strain 
comes  upon  the  arches  opening  above  the  fire-bridge. 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  protected  by  cast  iron.  This,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  plates  of  cast  iron,  may  be  cast  in  sections  if  necessary. 

The  fire^place  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  ample  room  for  the  admission 
of  air,  not  only  through  the  gates,  but  at  the  farther  end,  whereby  an  ad- 
equate supply  may  be  obtained  for  the  thorough  combustion  of  the  fuel 
and  for  the  admission  of  air  into  the  furnace  to  effect  a  thorough  burn- 
ing of  the  sulphur. 

The  use  of  two  fireplaces  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  On  the  contrary,  by  permitting  the  thorough  combus- 
tion of  the  fuel,  the  amount  used  under  good  management  should  be 
less ;  and  furthermore,  a  thorough  combustion  of  the  fuel  will  prevent 
an  undue  accumulation  of  soot  in  the  condensers. 

This  fnnmce,  like  several  others,  requires  the  use  of  a  suction-fan. 

Any  system  of  condensers  may  be  used  with  the  above  furnaces, 
whether  of  wood,  brick,  or  iron. 

The  Eiott^  furnace  has  no  particular  system  in  use.    It  is  claimed  that  • 
the  gases  leave  the  furnace  in  so  cold  a  state  that  wooden  condensers 
are  quite  as  efficacious  as  others. 

Messrs.  Knox  &  Osborne  employ  as  condensers  a  Series  of  cast-iron 
tanks,  which  we  kept  cool  with  water.  These  tanks  are  cast  in  three 
parts,  and  are  provided  with  an  opening  through  which  the  quicksilver 
nms  out  as  fast  as  it  accumulates,  and  also  with  a  d()or  which  permits 
of  the  fnrnace  being  opened  and  cleaned  out  with  ease. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  condensers  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  bottoms.  These  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
sulphuric  acid  that  is  formed,  so  that  in  order  to  make  the  condensers 
last  any  length  of  time  these  bottoms  are  now  cast  3  inches  thick  along 
the  middle  where  the  deterioration  chiefly  takes  place.  The  sides  of  the 
furnace  are  not  attacked  to  any  extent,  and  last  a  long  time. 

These  condensers  appear  to  work  well  and  to  be  excellent  in  every 
respect  except  their  cost. 

Other  condensers  are  built  of  wood  and  of  sheet-iron.  A  combination 
of  the  two  fbrms  a  very  efficient  condenser,  and  ore  which  can  be  cheaply 
constructed.  The  inclined  bottom  is  of  wood  and  is  covered  with  cement 
in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  quicksilver  to  flow  freely  to  the  discharge- 
opening.  This  cement  when  it  is  worn  out  can  be  burnt  in  the  furnace, 
to  save  any  particles  of  quicksilver  it  may  contain.  Over  this  bottom 
is  erected  a  framework  of  wood,  on  the  top  and  sides  of  which  are 
nailed  or  screwed  pieces  of  sheet-iron.  In  order  to  lessen  the  cost,  the 
size  of  these  condensing  tanks  might  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
ordinary  marketable  size  of  sheet-iron,  whereby  the  cost  of  riveting  is 
done  away  with. 

The  various  condensers  are  connected  with  one  another  at  alternate 
ends  by  sheet-iron  pipes. 

I  prefer  the  use  of  iron  to  either  brick  or  wood,  because  of  its  better 
radiating  power,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  cool.    Although 
sheet-iron  will  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  than  cast  iron,  it  can  be* 
kept  cool  more  easily,  is  considerably  the  cheapest,  and  all  the  wearing 
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parts  may  be  replaced  witbont  much  delay.     Hence  the  nse  of  sheet- 
iron  is  cheaper  in  the  end  and  considerably  cheaper  in  Uie  first  outlay. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  qaicksilver  furnaces  and  condensers  are 
sare  to  wear  out,  so  that  excessive  durability  mast  not  be  expected ; 
therefore  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the  u^e  of  sheet-iron  which 
answers  so  well  while  it  does  last.  In  fact,  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  cool, 
that  the  use  of  water  is  scarcely  needed.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  nature  of  some  ores  might  be  such  as  to  make  the  use  of  sheet- 
iron  inadmissible. 

Of  the  suction-fans  employed  there  are  various  kinds.  Almost  any 
will  answer,  if  it  is  made  of  wood.  I  prefer,  however,  the  more  expen- 
sive but  more  effective  Boot  fan  used  by  Knox  &  Osborne.  It  is  the 
same  used  in  many  mines  on  this  coast  as  a  ventilating  blower.  As  a 
suction-fan  its  action  is  merely  reversed. 

The  pistons  of  this  blower  or  fan  are  of  wood.  The  sides,*  against 
which  these  pistons  must  play  as  closely  as  possible,  are  also  wood,  and 
it  is  better  that  the  staves  should  be  soaked  in  oil,  as  they  will  then  wear 
longer.  The  staves  are  bound  together  by  bands  of  iron.  Sheet-iron 
cannot  be  used  instead  of  the  wooden  staves,  because  some  fine  dust 
and  sand  is  apt  to  be  drawn  into  the  blower  and  will  work  between  the 
pistons  and  the  sides  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  The  suction-fan 
draws  the  fumes,  &c.,  from  the  last  condenser  and  discharges  them 
through  a  pipe  into  another  condenser  beyond,  which  may  be  of  wood. 
With  this  last  condensing  chamber,  in  which  soot  alone  should  be  caught, 
a  chimney-stack  is  connected.  As  the  gases  by  the  time  they  reach 
this  place  should  be  quite  cool,  this  stack  may  be  made  of  wood.  An 
opening  should  be  left  near  the  bottom,  with  a  cover  to  it.  By  remov- 
ing this  cover  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  can  be  ascertained, 
and  any  negligence  in  attending  to  the  condenser  will  be  observable. 

The  method  of  working  the  furnaces  is  simple  and  common  to  all. 
The  ore  is  brought  from  the  mine  to  a  dump-pile,  or,  preferably,  to  ore- 
bins,  near  the  furnaces.  From  these  the  chargers  can  take  the- ore  in 
quantities  to  suit.  A  trip-wagon,  holding  one  charge,  is  generally  used. 
But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  ore  coming  out  of  the  furnace  loses 
weight  in  burning,  and  therefore  the  amount  discharged,  in  weight,  at 
least,  must  be  less  than  the  amount  charged,  in  order  to  take  out  as 
much  ore  as  is  put  in. 

Supposing  the  furnace  to  be  in  operation,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  each 
furnace  the  amount  of  ore  worked  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  times 
it  is  charged  and  discharged.  But  some  kinds  of  ore  must  be  burned 
longer  than  others,  and  therefore  a  less  quantity  can  be  worked  in  a 
given  time. 

In  the  furnace  I  have  designed  it  is  intended  that  there  shall  be 
about  9  feet  of  ore  above  the  fire-bridge,  and  as  the  sectional  area  of 
the  shaft  is  about  24  square  feet,  each  foot  of  height  should  give  about 
one  ton  of  ore  of  2,000  pounds ;  though  the  weight  will  vary  with  the 
compactness  of  the  mass  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ore. 

Admitting  that  the  furnace-charge  weighs  9  tons ;  then,  every  hour, 
one  ton  of  ore  i&  drawn  out  and  the  charge  in  the  furnace  is  lowered  by 
one  foot,  when  a  fresh  charge  is  added.  Therefore,  every  ton  of  ore  re- 
mains nine  hours  in  the  furnace  above  the  fire-bridge,  andean  additional 
time  of  three  to  four  hours  below  the  fire-lnridge.  This,  as  a  rule,  will 
give  ample  time  for  burning  the  ore  thoroughly ;  and  in  this  manner 
from  20  to  24  tons  can  be  passed  through  daily. 

If  the  ore  has  a  large  proportion  of  fine  dirt,  or  if  it  is  found  advisa- 
ble for  any  other  reason^  only  6  feet  of  ore  above  the  fire-place  may 
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constitate  a  furnace  burden.    In  this  case,  if  six  hoars  of  barning  is  . 
sufficient,  the  same  quantity,  say  20  to  24  tons,  can  be  worked  daily. 

In  fact,  the  furnace  is  intended  to  burn  fast  or  slow,  and  to  be  charged 
with  such  quantities  of  ore  as  circumstances  may  dictate. 

These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  all  perpetual  furnaces. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  near  the  fire-bridge  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, and  that  it  is  rapidly  lessened  in  height. 

The  ore  when  first  charged  begins  to  get  heated  slowly,  and  throws 
off  vapors  of  steam.  Afterward,  as  it  descends  in  the  furuace  it  be- 
comes hotter  and  hotter,  until  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire-bridge  it  be- 
gins to  glow  with  a  red  heat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sulphur  is  being 
converted  into  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  the  quicksilver  fumes  are  es- 
caping. This  escape  of  the  gases  and  fumes  is  considerably  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  the  suction-fans.  It  is  evident  that  the  ore  must  pass 
gradually  from  a  cold  zone  into  zones  of  gradually  increasing  tempera- 
ture, until  it  passes  the  fire-bridge,  and  then  the  temperature  gradually 
decreases  until  the  discharge.  I  think  that  this  system  is  the  only 
true  one,  and  should  thoroughly  accomplish  the  roasting  of  the  ore. 

As  the  ore  on  top  of  the  chai*ge  is  cool,  and  as  fresh  charges  are  con- 
stantly added,  it  is  evident  that  the  gases  and  fumes  from  the  roasting 
ore  must  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  heat  before  leaving  the  furnace.  This 
is  as  it  should  be ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  fall  too  low,  as  in  this  case  the  quicksilver  might  be 
condensed  in  part  before  leaving  the  furnace. 

Supposing  the  furnace  is  so  worked  as  to  put  through  20  to  24  tons 
daily,  the  amount  of  fuel  required  will  vary  from  IJ  to  2^  cords,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ore. 

The  number  of  men  to  be  employed  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  ore 
worked  and  whether  a  shift  is  eight  hours  in  length  or  twelve  hours.  I 
do  not  think  that  men  should  work  longer  than  eight  hours  about  a 
quicksilver  furuace,  as  the  air  is  permeated  with  fumes.  The  work, 
however,  is  light.  Working  in  twelve-hour  shifts,  they  are  required 
each  twenty -four  hours,  for  charging,  2  men,  for  discharging,  2  men,  and 
foreman  attending  condenser,  &c.,  1  man — 5  men. 

If  the  suction-fan  is  run  by  an  engine,  then  extra  men  are  required  to 
attend  to  this. 

If  two  furnaces  are  built  together,  they  will  require  the  extra  services 
of  one  man  who  can  assist  in  bringing  in  wood  and  in  wheeling  away 
the  discharged  stuff,  &;c. 

The  condenser  should,  be  cleaned  of  its  soot  as  frequently  as  necessary, 
which  can  be  done  very  rapidly.  The  channel  for  the  quicksilver  should 
be  kept  clean  of  soot,  by  inserting  occasionally  an  iron  rod  through  the 
discharge-pipe. 

Qeneral  remarks, — It  is  a  matter  of  importance  when  different  classes 
of  ore  are  produced  from  the  same  deposit  that  each  kind  of  oi#  should 
be  treated  apart.  For  instance,  it  fs  not  advisable  to  charge  the  same 
furnace  at  times  with  rich  ore  and  at  other  timeswith  poor  ore. 

It  is  much  better  that  the  ore  should  be  so  intermixed  as  to  produce  as 
nearly  as  possible  an  uniform  average  of  the  whole  lot  ]  and  when  it 
cannot  be  done  without  too  much  expense,  it  is  better  to  have  a  distinct 
furnace  for  each  kind  of  ore. 

The  duration  of  burning  the  ore  and  the  quantity  of  fuel  employed  de- 
pend upon  the  percentage  and  quality  of  the  ore ;  but  workmen  are 
apt  to  observe  merely  a  routine  in  their  practice,  and  they  are  therefore 
likely  to  treat  all  ores  in  the  same  manner. 

Constancy  of  temperature  must  be  observed ;  for  a  given  amount  6f 
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fael  burnt  at  a  high.temperatare  will  Dot  give  the  same  results  when 
burned  for  a  longer  period  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Care  must  be  exercised  that  the  proper  amount  of  fuel  is  added  at 
proper  intervals ;  that  the  heat  is  never  so  great  as  to  vitrify  the  mass ; 
that  no  ore  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  until  thoroughly  burned ;  that 
the  draught  is  regular  and  sufficient }  that  the  furnace  is  never  over- 
charged; and  that  the  whole  work  goes  on  with  system. 

The  condenser  also  must  be  watched  closely,  to  detect  any  flaw,  and 
all  facilities  must  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  repairs.  The  last  con- 
denser should  have  little  or  no  quicksilver  flowing  from  it;  the  presence 
of  this  metal  there  shows  the  necessity  of  greater  condeusing-room. 

Every  precaution  must  be  exercised  in  starting  a  furnace.  Fires  should 
be  kindled  and  the  moisture  in  tne  masonry  or  brick  work  should  be  ex- 
pelled at  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  no  cracks  or  fissures  may  occur.  Also, 
when  the  furnace  is  first  charged,  it  should  be  filled  with  burnt  ore,  on 
top  of  which  one  charge  of  fresh  ore  may  1>e  placed.  As  soon  as  the 
furnace  is  brought  to  a  proper  condition,  the  charging  and  discharging 
may  proceed  in  a  regular  manner. 


CHAPTER     XII. 

HINTS  ON  THE  WASHOE  PEOOESS. 

It  is  my  purpose*  to  give  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  an  experi- 
ence of  nearly  seven  years  in  working  ores  containing  silver  and  gold, 
Iby  the  method  of  amalgamation  in  pans,  without  roasting,  frequently 
called  the  Washoe  process,  and  in  several  mills  of  which  I  have  had 
charge,  but  principally  in  the  Owyhee  Mill  at  Silver  City,  Idaho,  which 
had  twenty  650-pound  stamps  and  sixteen  pans.  I  'shall  discuss  here 
merely  the  mechanical  details  for  working  ores  generally,  subdividing 
the  subject  as  follows :  1.  Preparation  of  ore  for  the  stamps ;  2.  The 
crushing  in  the  battery;  3.  The  settling  of  sand  or  pulp  in  vats  or  tanks; 
4.  The  treatment  in  the  pans;  5.  The  results  obtained  in  settlers,  agita- 
tors, and  concentrators ;  6.  The  straining  of  quicksilver,  cleaning  of 
amalgam  and  retorting ;  7.  The  saving  of  slimes  and  their  subsequent 
treatment ;  8.  The  loss  of  quicksilver. 

For  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  ore-breakers,  stamps,  tanks, 
pans,  settlers,  &c.,  I  must  refer  to  the  various  works  on  these  subjects, 

*  This  chapter  was  written,  at  my  reqneat,  by  J.  M.  Adams,  miniD^;  engineer,  of  Silver 
City,  Idaho,  whose  remarkable  success  inihe  management  of  the  Washoe  process  has' 
been  the  sabjeot  of  comment  in  my  former  reports.  Beiue  satisfied  that  the  excellent 
results  achieved  by  Mr.  Adams  were  chiefly  due  to  great  sKill  and  care  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  mechanical  details,  and  the  constant  and  minute^  supervision  of  operations,  I 
thought  a  simple  statement  from  him,  on  some  points  tod*  often  overlooked  by  Ameri- 
can mill-men,  would  be  practically  valuable  to  a  large  and  intelligent  class  of  metal- 
lurgical engineers.  This  paper  was  prepared  with  the  double  purpose  of  publication 
in  tnis  report  and  of  presentation  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at 
its  Febru^y  meeting  in  New  York.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcelv  necessary,  after  mention- 
ing the  circumstances  under  whioh  it  was  written,  to  ezplalu  that  it  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  complete  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  Washoe  process.  It  contains  no  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  machinery,  no  discussions  of  chemical  reactions,  and  few  expla- 
nations of  fundamental  principles.  It  is  addressed  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  under- 
stand these  things  alreaay,  and  therefore  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  suggestions 
drawn  irom  practice.  I  therefore  have  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  it  the  above  title, 
by  way  of  disclaiming,  in  justice  to  the  author,  a  scientinc  completeness  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  secure.    I  also  aUow  Mr.  Adams  to  speak  in  his  own  person. — B.  W.  K. 
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prominent  among  which  are  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Mining  Statistics,  and  the  volume  on  "Mining  Industry,"  the 
third  volume  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  the  Hue  of  the 
fortieth  parallel,  through  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  regions  of  the 
great  West,  undertaken  under  the  able  guidance  of  Clarence  King, 
assisted  by  Mr.  <fames  Hague  and  others.  In  this  discussion  it  will  be 
assumed  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  quartz-mill  is  understood; 
aiid  the  question  will  be  treated  how  to  secure,  from  such  a  mill,  the 
greatest  economy  in  working,  combined  with  the  largest  results.  This 
place  seems  fittest  for  a  single  preliminary  suggestion,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  double  floors  throughout  the  mill,  so  that  nothing  can 
sift  through  and  be  lost. 

1.  PEEPABATION  OP  OBE  FOR  THE  STAMPS. 

The  more  uniform  in  size  the  ore  is  prepared  for  the  stamps,  the  more 
evenly  can  it  be  fed  into  the  mortars.  The  ore  should  be  so  fine  that  a 
single  blow  of  the  stamp  will  be  sufficient  to  shatter  thoroughly  each 
piece  of  ore.  It'  a  large  piece  is  fed  into  the  mortar,  it  may  not  be 
broken  up  until  after  several  blows  or  drops  of  the  stamp.  Besides,  a 
large  piece  raises  the  stamp  and  reduces  by  so  much  the  fall,  thereby 
taking  away  part  of  the  effect,  and  consequently  diminishing  the  pro- 
duction. In  preparing  ore  for  the  stamps,  in  my  first  experience  at  the 
Owyhee  Mill,  I  used  merely  rock-hammers.  The  stamps  were  dropping 
sixty  times  a  minute,-  and  were  given  SJ-inch  average  drop,  running 
without  resetting  till  the  average  drop  was  10  inches.  Breaking  by 
hand,  on  average  hard  ore,  we  could  not  work  over  28  tons  a  day.  Then, 
by  breaking  very  small  by  hand,  we  increased  our  production  to  30 
tons  a  day.  But  afterward,  by  erecting  a  Blake's  crusher,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  stamps  was  raised  to  33  tons  a  day;  by  breaking  the 
ore  very  fine,  we  increased  it  to  37  tons  a  day  on  the  same  ore ;  and 
finally,  by  accelerating  the  rate  of  running  the  battery  to  93  and  95 
drops  a  minute,  keeping  the  same  height  of  drop,  bnt  using  a  coarse 
screen,  we  were  able  to  increase  our  production  to  45  and  48  tons  of 
ore  crushed  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  in  breaking  the  ore  very  fine 
we  found  that  the  lowest  end  of  the  die,  or  fixed  breaking  surface,  in 
the  crusher,  wore  away  much  faster  than  the  middle  or  the  upper  part 
True,  we  could  turn  the  die,  and  so  get  wear  from  the  upper  part ;  bnt 
the  middle  part  was  wasted  and  lost  to  us,  except  as  old  iron.  We  over- 
came this  by  adding  to  the  pattern  of  the  die  a  projection  on  the  lowest 
end,  thus  increasing  the  thickness  at  this  place,  and  in  this  way  we  were 
able  to  get  full  wear  of  the  whole  die.  The  most  econpmical  method 
of  preparatory  crushing  would  be  to  have  two  breakers,  one  set  above 
the  other.  The  mill  having,  as  every  mill  should  have  if  practicable, 
plenty  of  natural  fall — in  other  words,  being  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill — the  first  breaker  should  be  placed  above,  and  set  so  as  to  crush  to 
a  diameter  of  2  inches.  Of  course,  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  piece  might 
go  through,  but  at  least  one  dimension  will  not  be  over  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  fine,  as  well  as  the  coarse,  ore  should  pass  through  this 
breaker.  When  the  ore  is  dry  let  a  very  small  jet  of  water  flow  into  the 
mouth  of  the  breaker,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  flying.  This  dust  in- 
volves a  loss  and  also  injures  the  machinery.  From  the  first  crusher 
let  the  ore  pass  by  chutes  into  the  second.  This  should  be  set  so  that 
the  breaking  surfaces  almost  meet  at  the  lower  end.  From  here,  chatea 
should  lead  to  each  battery  of  ten  stamps  or  two  mortars.  If  the  ore 
contains  much  cloy,  it  may  be  necessai'y  to  separate  from  the  massive 
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pieces  the  flue  ore  and  clay,  and  deliver  the  two  latter  to  the  battery- 
floor  without  sending  them  through  the  rock-breakers,  which  the  clay 
tends  to  choke  up.  The  consumption  of  iron  per  ton  of  ore  prepared  in 
this  way,  bj  double  breaking,  for  the  stamps  will  be  about  0.3  of  a 
pouhd. 

2.  THE  CRUSHING  IN  THE  BATTERY/ 

Here  might  come  a  discussion  as  to  *the  relative  advantages  of  self- 
feeding  and  feeding  by  hand.  Eventually  1  believe  that  automatic 
feeding  will  be  universally  adopted,  especially  for  ore  broken  to  a  uni- 
formly small  si^e.  Even  under  present  circumstances  the  automatic 
feed  is  more  economical  than  to  have  a  man  feeding  who  is  careless, 
lazy,  or  inexperienced.  For  a  good  battery-feeder  give  me  a  small,  in- 
telligent, active,  and  wiry  man ;  a  tall  or  stout  man  cannot  stand  the 
jar  of  the  battery  constantly  and  do  good  work.  A  tough  man  can  en- 
dure feeding  twenty  stamps  for  twelve  hours.  If  ten  stamps  or  less  are 
to  be  supplied  with  ore,  self-feeding  is  more  economical  than  feeding  by 
band  as  performed  by  ordinary  workmen ;  but  if  the  mill  is  pressed  with 
work,  and  the  pans  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  crowd  the  tmttery,  the 
self-feeding  apparatus  is  not  so  good  as  a  man  active,  faithful,  and  skill- 
ittl.  Even  if  he  must  be  paid  $5  a  day,  he  will  more  than  earn  his 
wages  by  the  increased  production  of  the  whole  mill.  Low  feeding  is 
the  best ;  let  iron  almost  wear  on  iron.  The  skillful  workman  will  feed 
low  and  uniformly,  and  not  by  sight,  but  by  the  sound  of  each  stamp. 
Under  this  system  a  stem  may  break  occasionally,  but  it  does  not  take 
long  to  put  in  another.  The  broken  stems  can  be  repaired  by  cutting 
off  above  the  break  and  welding  on  a  piece  of  a  bar  of  rolled  iron,  which 
is  subsequently  turned  off  in  a  lathe.  Even  if  three  stems  out  of  twen- 
ty are  broken  every  mouth,  the  cost  of  repairing,  &c.,  amounts  to  little 
compared  with  the  increased  production  obtained  by  low  feeding. 

The  stem  almost  invariably  breaks  in  one  place,  namely,  where  it 
comes  out  of  the  stamp-socket  or  boss.  We  avoided  this  evil  partially 
by  boring  out  the  socket  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  stem  where  it 
enters  the  socket.  The  broken  surface  of  the  wrought-iron  stem  shows 
the  iron  to  be  thoroughly  crystaUized;  its  fibrous  condition  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  constant  jar.*  A  bar  of  round  iron  should  be  Sways 
on  hand  with  which  to  repair  broken  stems. 

As  regards  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  battery,  my  experience  &vors 
light  stamps  and  the  utmost  speed.  The  Owyhee  Mill  battery,  650pound 
stamps,  with  8^  inches  drog,  (running  to  10  inches  before  re-setting,)  was 
run  at  a  speed  of  ninety-three  drops  a  minute,  the  cams  having  been 
cut  off  so  as  to  have  short  cams.  8aeh  a  speed  gives  no  time  for  the 
stem  to  settle  in  the  sand ;  and  as  long  as  bolts  are  kept  .tight,  nuts  se- 
cure, and  guides  snug,  no  serious  breakage  need  be  apprehended.  On 
ordinai;y  ores  the  consumption  of  iron  per  ton,  including  the  old  iron 
thrown  away,  is  about  two  pounds. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water  for  the  battery,  there  should  be  as 
mdch  fall  as  possible  from  the  battery  to  the  tanks,  so  that  the  eonduct- 
ing-troughs  will  keep  clear  and  not  choke  up ;  they  will  then  require  no 
excess  of  water.  The  supply  to  the  battery  must  vary  according  to  the 
clay  in  the  ore.  Use  as  little  water  as  practicable,  consistent  with  keep- 
ing the  screens  perfectly  clean.    The  more  clay,  the  more  water  needed; 

*  This  inference  is  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  bv  experimental  proof  that  wrought  iron  can  be  crystallized  by 
Jarrinff  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  fact, that  broken  pieces  show  crysudline  sur- 
faces does  not  prove  the  theory.;— B.  W.  E. 
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the  more  clay,  the  greater  necessity  for  careful  low-feeding,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  choking  up  of  the  mortar.  If  too  much  water  is  used,  to 
remedy  the  effect  of  careless  folding,  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  of 
slimes  is  carried  off  out  of  the  mill  in  the  waste- water  from  the  battery 
and  tanks.  To  avoid  loss  of  slimes,  it  is  well  to  use  a  rather  coarse 
screen,  say  No.  4  punched  Bussia  iron,  especially  in  clayey  or  slimy 
ores,  so  as  not  to  puddle  or  churn  tl:c  ores  in  the  mortar  more  than  ne- 
cessary. This  is  particularly  to  6e  looked  after  when  the  ore  is  largely 
true  silver-ore,  or  the  gold  very  fine.  As  regards  setting  the  battery, 
it  is,  in  my  judgment,  preferable  to  give  the  central  stamp  of  the  five  in 
each  mortar  the  most  drop ;  those  adjacent  on  each  side  oue-fourth 
inch  less,  and  the  outside  ones  one* fourth  inch  less  still.  But  some  mill- 
men  prefer  an  even  set. 

Many  persons  advocate  amalgamation  in  the  battery,  in  order  to 
catch  part  of  the  gold  and  native  silver  in  ores  containing,  in  addition 
to  these  metals,  silver  sulphuret,  chloride,  &c.,  or  gold  coated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  &c.,  and,  therefore,  requiring  subsequent  reduction  and  grinding 
in  the  pans.  But  there  is  a  strong  objection  to  amalgamation  in  the 
battery.  The  amalgam  thus  formed  is  mostly  a  gold  amalgam,  and 
hence  it  is  worth  much  more  than  the  ordinary  amalgam  of  a  silver 
mill,  and  of  this  the  workmen  are  all  aware.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
additional  temptation  to  stealing.  The  only  benefit  to  be  claimed 
for  it  is  the  possible  catching  of  some  of  the  gold  otherwise  floating 
away  in  the  water  and  catching  in  the  slimes.  It  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  amount  of  gold  is  very  small.  By  determining  the  pro- 
portion in  weight  of  battery  slimes,  that  is,  the  fine,  clayey  material 
carried  away  in  the  waste- water  from  the  tanks  and  battery,  which  has 
never  been  in  the  pans,  and  by  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  slimes 
in  gold  proportional  to  the  value  of  the  ore  in  gold,  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  loss  in  gold  in  the  slimes  is  not 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  gold  in  the  ore.*  This 
is  not  a  very  heavy  loss,  and,  besides,  most  of  this  gold  can  be 
collected  in  the  slime  yard,  while  of  the  remainder  much  is  so  fine  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  quicksilver  in  the  battery  would  catch  it.  The  saving, 
then,  is  very  small,  if  there  be  any,  on  ordinary  ores.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  quicksilver  without  a  mechanical 
losR ;  and  the  quicksilver  being  more  or  less  charged  with  gold,  the  loss 
of  such  as  is  not  gathered  and  united  involves  more  or  less  gold  also. 
Every  casting,  such  as  a  shoe  or  die,  in  the  battery  is  full  of  flaws  and 
blow-holes.  Hard  gold  amalgam  collects  in^  these,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  careful  picking  and  breaking,  (to  say  Nothing  of  the  occasional 
carelessness  of  workmen,)  every  shoe  and  die,  when  used  up  and  thrown 
away,  contain^  a  very  considerable  amount  of  gold  amalgam.  The 
cracks  in  the  wooden  troughs  get  filled  with  gold  amalgam ;  the  settling 
vats  or  tanks  have  their  seams,  after  a  long  time,  calked  with  it;  and 
in  the  slime-yards  will  be  found  some  of  the  gold  partially  amalgamated. 
Why  should  we,  then,  amalgamate  in  the  battery,  when  we  know  that, 
except  a  very  small  and  doubtful  saving  from  the  gold  of  the  slim^, 
(which  seems  offset  by  the  mechanical  losses  above  alluded  to,)  all  this 
gold  is  saved  just  as  thoroughly  in  the  cast-iron  pansf  The  pulp  is  not 
concentrated  before  entering  the  pans.  If  it  underwent  such  a  process, 
of  course  there  would  be  additional  chance  of  loss  of  fine  gold,  an 
additional  argument  for  amalgamation  in  battery.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  reasoning  just  given  applies,  therefore,  to  the  Washoe  process, 

"  Mr.  Adams  is  here  speaking  of  auriferoas  silver  ores,  like  those  of  the  Owyhee  dis- 
trict.~K.  W.  K. 
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and  not  necessarily  to  gold  mills  where  pans  are  not  nse^  Yet  even  then 
the  practice  of  amalgamation  in  battery  is  not  aniversal  nor,  indeed, 
the  best. 

3.  THE  SETTLING  IN  THE  VATS  OB  TANKS. 

There  should  be  as  many  tanks  as  possible,  in  order  to  settle  the 
maximam  quantity  of  slimes  inside  the  mill;  and  the  system  should  be 
so  arranged  that  as  each  tank  is  emptied  of  sand,  the  escape  or  waste- 
water can  be  turned  into  it.  Each  tank  thus  becomes  in  turn  the  final 
one  of  the  series,  and  receives  all  the  water  after  settling  through  all 
the  other  tanks.  There  should  never  be  more  than  three  tanks  lull  of 
sand;  the  remainder,  even  if  there  are  twenty  of  them,  should  be  used 
for  the  settling  of  the  slimes  in  the  water. 

Each  tankful  of  sand  must  be  settled  or  prepared  so  that  the  contents 
can  be  easily  handled  with  the  shovels,  and  charged  into  the  car  for 
transfer  to  the  pans.  In  other  words,  the  superfluous  water  must  be 
removed ;  and  this  should  be  done  without  allowing  the  slimes  to  pass 
out  of  the  tai)k,  only  to  be  carried  by  the  current  through  the  other 
tanks,  and  thus  be  driven  ahead  constantly  toward  the  escape.  Hence, 
it  is  as  well  not  to  settle  the  sand  at  all  till  the  tank  is  full  of  sand. 
Then  let  the  spout  be  turned  into  the  next  tank,  and  put  in  the  plugs 
of  the  full  one,  thus  cutting  off  communication  and  isolating  this  tank, 
after  which  the  sand  may  he  settled  with  crowbar  and  shovel,  and  the 
3i^ater  baled  out. 

The  ore  is  now  in  the  shape  of  a  wet,  coarse  sand,  called  pulp,  con- 
taining, according  to  its  original  nature  and  the  character  of  the  crush- 
ing, more  or  less  slime^  (locally  called  ^<  slum.")  So  far  the  process  has 
been  entirely  mechanical,  and  the  efficiency  which  has  been  achieved  in 
this  part  of  the  treatment  is  measured  by  mechanical  teste.  The  result 
with  the  arrangements  above  described  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
48  tons  of  hard  ore,  crushed  with  twenty  stamps  of  650  i)ounds,  dropping 
8^  inches  ninety-five  times  a  minute,  the  ore  from  the  breaker  being  fine, 
and  No.  4  screen  being  used.  This  is,  per  twenty-four  hours,  2^^  tons 
per  stamp,  or  1.39  tons  per  horse-power  developed. 

4.  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  PULP  IN  THE  PANS. 

There  are  many  different  styles  of  pans.  I  prefer  the  Wheeler  for  a 
small  pan,  and  the  Stevenson  mold-board  pan  where  a  large  one  is  de- 
sired. The  general  principle  is  the  same.  The  ore  is  to  be  heated  and 
ground  thoroughly  to  an  impalpable  substance,  an  active  motion  or  cir- 
culation given  to  the  pulp:  the  silver  thoroughly  reduced ;  the  gold 
thoroughly  brightened  and  cleaned  from  its  occasional  intimate  mechan- 
ical mixture  with  foreign  minerals ;  and  finally,  the  gold  and  silver  are 
to  be  as  entirely  as  possible  taken  up  by  the  quicksilver.  Chemicals  are 
used,  partly  to  reduce  the  ore,  partly  to  save  quicksilver  and  keep  It 
clean,  and  partly  to  reduce  by  cheaper  means  what  would  otherwise  be 
reduced  at  the  expense  of  the  quicksilver. 

When  each  charge  is  drawn,  it  is  well  to  wash  out  the  pan  with  water, 
so  as  to  get  all  the  quicksilver  possible  out  of  the  pan.  There  will  still 
remain  from  30  to  60  pounds  in  a  flat-bottomed  pan  (though  this  form  is 
on  other  accounts  to  be  preferred)  under  and  around  the  dies  or  the  lower 
grinding  surface ;  and  there  will  be,  also,  more  or  less  amalgam  sticking 
in  various  places  on  the  sides  of  the  pan,  the  muller,  &c.  Charge  the 
pan  with  the  muller  raised,  and  turn  Uve  steam,  directly  into  the  pulp. 
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This  method  is  |»referred  because  in  this  way  the  pan  is  heated  mach 
more  rapidly  than  by  a'  jacket,  or  doable  sides  and  bottom,  filled  with 
the  exhaust  steam  ;  and  little  work  can  be  done  by  the  pan  until  the 
charge  is  heated.  The  pulp  should  be  heated  almost  to  boiling.  The 
consistency  of  the  pulp  when  the  quicksilver  is  put  in  should  be  as  thick 
as  possible  consistently  with  a  good  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  pan ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  pulp  will  be  ground  faster  when  thin^  it  is  best  to 
have  it  thin  at  first.  To  secure  both  objects!^  the  pulp  may  be  diluted 
to  such  a  degree  that,  after  grinding  two  and  a  half  hours,  it  will  have 
thickened  to  the  proper  consisteney  for  rec^overiug  the  quicksilver.  If 
this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  quicksilver  charged  into  the  pan  will,  after 
its  speedy  division  into  small  globule,  occasioned  by  the  grinding  and 
the  heat,  be  diffused  through  the  whole  mass.  A  sample  of  the  palp 
taken  out  on  a  thin  wooden  spatula  should  »how  particles  of  uniformly 
disseminated  quicksilver.  Some  of  the  globuljes  will  be  microscopic; 
but  from  an  ounce  of  the  pulp,  washed  in  a  horn,  a  good-sized  globule 
of  quicksilver  may  be  collected  by  rubbing,  &c.  The  pulp,  if  of  proper 
consistency,  will  have  a  good  motion,  yet  be  thick  enough  to  carry  the 
quicksilver  in  suspension  just  to  the  surface,  as  the  current  rises  from 
under  the  muUer  on  the  outside  of  the  pan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  globules  of  quicksilver  will  be  able  to  gradually  sink  through  the 
pulp.  Thus  the  quicksilver  describes  a  course  distinctly  its  own,  and  a 
more  intimate  contact  is  thereby  attained. 

If  salt  is  used,  it  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  pan  is  charged. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  if  used,  should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  pan  is  heated 
up,  which  ought  to  take  place  in  fifteen  minutes.  Then  the  steam -should 
be  shut  off  and  the  muller  lowered,  and  grinding  commences.  The  rea- 
son for  not  lowering  the  muller  at  the  start  is  t^  save  power,  since  Uie 
pan  will  grind  but  poorly,  and  that  with  difficulty,  in  the  cold  pulp.  If 
the  pan  has  a  cover  on  it,  (as  all  pans  should  have,)  probably  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  using  the  steam  again  till  the  charge  is  drawn  and  a 
new  one  put  in,  since  sufficient  heat  will  probably  be  retained  to  rend^ 
amalgamation  effectual. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  average  that  the  charge  is  run  five  hours. 
All  the  chemicals  used,,  except  those  for  saving  quicksilver,  are  put  in 
the  pan  at  different  times,  and,  after  the  last  one  is  put  in,  there  should 
be  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the  quicksilver  is  charged.  I  prefer 
to  put  in  the  quicksilver  in  the  middle  of  the  period,  L  e.,  two  and  a 
half  hours  before  drawing  the  charge,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
quicksilver  per  2,000  pounds  of  ore,  or  a  larger  proportion  of  quicksilver 
tf  required  by  the  richness  of  the  ore.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore discharging,  the  muller  is  laised,  since,  if  the  pan  is  in  good  order, 
the  charge  sho^d  be  by  this  time  thoroughly  ground,  and  raising  the 
muller  avoids  farther  cutting  up  of  quicksilver  by  the  grinding.  At  the 
time  of  raising  the  muller,  the  chemicals  used  for  saving  quicksilver 
may  be  added.  Fifteen  minutes  before  drawing  the  charge  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  thin  the  pulp  thoroughly.  This  prepares  the  charge 
to  flow  readily  out  of  the  pan,  and  also  stirs  up  any  pulp  that  may  be 
moving  sluggishly.    At  the  same  time,  the  mass  is  considerably  cooled. 

The  range  of  these  remarks  being  merely  mechanical,  the  subject  of 
chemicals  (mainly  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper)  in  the  pans  will  not  be 
here  discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present,  that  my  practice  and  numer- 
ous experiments  have  disposed  me  strongly  in  favor  of  using  chemicals, 
and  using  them  largely.  When  only  a  low  percentage  is  expected,  and 
from  a  docile  ore^  there  is  often  no  need  of  any  chemicals  at  all^  though 
even  then  a  judiaous  us^  of  suitable  reagents  will  save  some  of  the  qui&- 
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silver.  The  more  refractory  the  ore,  the  greater  necessity  for  chemicals, 
and  for  high  heating  of  the  pans.  From  ordinary  and  docile  ores  80 
per  cent,  of  the  assay  can  in  some  cases  be  obtained  readily,  without 
use  of  chemicals,  by  enforcing  all  the  small  mechanical  details,  such  as 
those  I  have  referred  to,  and  by  keeping  the  quicksilver  in  perfect  order. 
The  additional  percentage  obtained,  running  up  to  95  per  cent,  and  over, 
which  I  myself  have  frequently  obtained,  on  gold  and  silver  ores,  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  chemicals. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  process  is  to  keep  the  quicksilver 
always  bright,  clean,  active,  and  in  good  order.  In  working  au  ore  that 
fouls  the  quicksilver,  if  it  is  not'  practicable  to  keep  the  quicksilver  clean 
in  the  pan,  it  should  be  at  least  put  in  perfect  order  before  it  is  again 
used  for  another  charge.  In  such  cases  it  is  important  to  keep  the  pa^ 
as  free  from  quicksilver  as  possible  during  the  first  part  of  the  process. 
For  cleaning  quicksilver,  sodium  amalgam,  caustic  potash,  dilute  acid^, 
cyanide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are  used.  Even  in  working  docile  ores  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  cleaning-mixture  on  the  quicksilver  under  the  strainers. 

The  consumption  of  iron  in  the  pans  is  about  10  pounds  per  ton  of 
ore ;  but  this,  I  think,  can  be  diminished,  without  loss  of  efficiency  in 
grinding.    From  the  pan,  the  charge  is  drawn  into  the  settler. 

5.  THE    BESULTS  OBTAINED    IN  8ETTLKBS,  AaiTATOBS,  AKD  GONOEN- 

TBATOBS. 

On  drawing  the  charge,  the  greater  part  of  the  quicksilver  runs  quickly 
into  the  bowl  or  reservoir  of  quicksilver  in  the  bottom  of  the  settler, 
whence  it  flows  out,  free  from  sand,  through  a  siphon,  into  a  kettle  out- 
side. It  is  preferable  to  fill  the  settler,  when  the  charge  is  drawn, 
with  water  falling  as  a  rain,  and,  when  the  settler  is  full,'  to  let  nothing 
run  out,  but  turn  off  the  water  and  run  the  stirring-arms  in  the  charge 
for  an  hour.  This  collects  the  floured  quicksilver  somewhat,  and  settles 
it.  Then  turn  on  plenty  of  water,  and  let  the  settler  discharge  through 
the  top  plug-hole  as  long  as  possible.  The  operation  should  be  so  timed 
as  to  reach  the  bottom  hole  of  each  individual  settler  only  just  in  time 
to  receive  the  next  charge.  The  settler  will  never  choke  with  heavy 
sand  if  the  pan  has  ground  well  and  the  driving-belt  is  in  good  shape. 
In  the  settler  accumulate  some  coarse  sand,  some  unreduced  suipburets, 
amalgam,  quicksilver,  and  iron  from  the  pans ;  and  once  a  week  the 
settler  should  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  concentration  reworked  in  the 
pans. 

A  good  supply  of.  water  should  be  kept  constantly  running  in  the 
agitators.  Here  there  will  be  found  some  coarse  sand  containing  a 
little  quicksilver,  amalgam,  sulphurets,  and  considerable  iron ;  but  the 
saving  is  very  small.  The  floors  throughout  the  mill  should  be  kept 
dean,  and  the  whole  miU  as  neat  and  free  from  dirt  as  possible;  no  loose 
quicksilver  should  be  found  in  the  floors, on  the  tables, or  anywhere;  all 
drains  should  lead  into  the  agitators ;  and  the  quicksilver  floor,  unless 
the  weather  be  too  cold,  should  be  washed  with  a  hose  every  day. 

Except  on  ores  containing  a  large  proportion  of  heavy  sulphurets,  or 
containing  much  slime  that  coats  quicksilver,  I  have  found  but  little 
benefit  in  concentrators  applied  to  tailings  from  the  paD&  In  ordinary 
oases,  they  collect  little  except  iron  from  the  pans  and  coarse  sand.  The 
pans  grind  so  fine  that  the  precious  metal  left  in  the  tailings  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  concentrate  after  leaving  the  agitators — ^provided  the  ore  has 
been  well  worked.    It  is  necessary  to  have  a  regular  supply  to  the  con- 
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centrator;  and  this  may  be  effected  with  siphons  of  IJ-incJi  and  2-iQch 
pipe.  I  have  found  Hungerford's  concentrators  very  good  for  slimes  and 
slimy  ores,  since  the  shaking  collects  the  floured  and  slime-coated  quick- 
silver very  well. 

After  leaving  the  concentrators,  the  tailings  were  run,  in  the  Owyhee 
Mill,  over  a  douUle  set  of  blanket  sluices,  250  feet  long ;  but  it  was 
found  that  on  the  ores  then  worked,  the  saving  did  not  pay  for  the  labor 
employed  in  frequent  washing ;  and  at  last  the  blankets  were  worked 
only  about  once  a  week. 

6.  THE    STEAIJ^ING    OF    QUICKSILVEB,  CLEANING    OF    AMALOAM,  AND 

EETOBTINO. 

The  quicksilver  collected  in  kettles  outside  the  settler  is  strained 
through  canvas  sacks,  the  amalgam  collected  is  cleaned  from  small 
mechanical  impurities  in  a  cleaning  pan,  then  re-strained  and  retorted 
in  an  iron  retort,  beneath  which  fire  is  kept  up  for  eight  to  twelve  hours. 
The  distilled  quicksilver  is  condensed  by  a  sleeve,  around  the  escape 
pipe,  filled  with  water.  After  cooling,  the  retort  is  opened  and  the  bul- 
lion is  taken  out  ^nd  delivered  to  the  assayer. 

The  retort  is  a  source  of  considerable  expense  in  milling.  My  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  prefer  a  cylindrical  retort  of  cast  iron,  weighing  about 
1,200  pounds  and  14  inches  by  48  inches  inside  dimensions.  This  style 
has  various  external  shapes,  doors,  &c.  The  main  trouble  in  retorting 
is  fhis :  with  a  long-continued  bright  cherry-red  heat  at  the  last,  almost 
but  not  quite  all  of  the  quicksilver  can  be  volatilized.  The  sublimation 
of  the  last  1  or  1 J  per  cent,  cannot  be  effected  without  heating  the  retort 
till  part  of  the  bullion  is  melted,  which  requires  a  white  heat.  At  this 
temperature  the  iron  loses  its  tenacity,  becomes  spongy  and  rotten,  and 
easily  changes  its  shape.  In  a  short  time,  under  this  treatment  the  retort 
becomes  distorted,  even  if  turned  around  frequently,  and  after  a  time  it 
bursts,  frequently  volatilizing  up  the  chimney  200  pounds  of  quicksilver. 
Three  or  four  such  experiences  a  year  are  rather  expensive.  I  have  made 
many  experiments,  such  as  retorting  in  vacuum,  firing  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  moderate  heat,  &c.,  but  finally  concluded  to  brace  the  retort  as  well 
as  possible,  never  heat  it  above  cherry-red,  and  submit  to  the  loss  of  one 
per  cent,  of  quicksilver  for  the  present.  In  one's  own  assay-office  I 
think  it  can  subsequently  be  saved  during  melting,  by  a  condensing- 
chamber  in  the  stack  ^r  chimney. 

Even  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  however,  the  retort  gradually  gets  out  of 
shape,  and  once  out  of  shape  it  soon  bursts  or  cracks.  To  preserve  the 
original  shape  as  long  as  possible,  I  found  it  advantageous  to  hang  the 
retort  on  four  slings.  Each  of  these  is  a  semicircular  cast-iron  brace,  on 
which  the  retort  rests.  Wrought-iron  rods,  so  attached  that  they  can  be 
renewed  if  burned  out,  are  fastened  to  the  cast-iron  braces,  one  on  each 
side  of  each  brace.  These  rods  pass  through  the  brick-work,  and 
through  flat  bars  of  iron  on  top,  and  have,  above  all,  loosely  fitting  nuts. 
Of  the  flat  bars  on  the  top  of  the  brick- work,  four  pass  across  over  the 
retort  on  top  of  the  brick-work,  and  two  lie  lengthwise,  one  on  each 
side,  and  thus  the  retort  is  hung  on  four  braces,  attached  to  one  common 
support.  If  it  becomes  bulged  at  all,  the  sling  nearest  the  distorted 
place  may  be  raised  by  means  of  the  nuts,  and  in  the  next  heat  the 
retort  will  resume  its  proper  shape.  In  this  way,  and  by  a  careful  and 
moderate  heat,  I  was  able  to  make  retorts  last  one  and  a  half  years  in 
constant  use. 
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By  slimes  or  slums  I  do  not  mean  to  inclnde  any  slimes  whatever  from 
the  pan-tailings.  If  the  ore  has  been  properly  and  exhaustively  worked, 
there  is  not  left  in  any  part  of  the  tailings  from  the  pans  any  gold  or  sil- 
ver that  can  be  recovered  by  working  these  tailings,  unless  they  be  roast- 
ed, or  exposed  to  action  of  air  and  moisture  for  many  years.  The  slimes 
here  spoken  of  have  never  come  in  contact  with  quicksilver  and  have 
never  been  worked  at  all ;  they  are  carried  off  mechanicsdly  by  the  waste 
water  that  leaves  the  last  tank  below  the  battery ;  and  they  assay,  ^  a 
rule,  about  60  per  cent,  as  much  as  the  ore.  Generally  the  assay-buttons 
from  the  slimes  are  worth  much  less  per  ounce  than  from  the  ore,  i.  e., 
they  contain  proportionally  less  gold.  The  percentage  of  slums  varies 
with  the  amount  of  clay,  and  also  depends  much  on  the  quantity  of  water 
used,  and  the  method  of  settling.  In  hard  ores,  with  careful  settling, 
the  slimes  amount  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore.  The  gold 
in  the  slimes  is  very  light  and  flat ;  the  silver  occurs  largely  in  refrac- 
tory sulphurets,  and  also  in  a  very  finely  divided  state.  The  slimes 
from  ore  worth  $16  a  ton  or  upward  may  be  worked  with  profit.  In 
one's  own  mill,  working  one's  own  ore,  it  would  be  economical  to  raise 
to  a  supply-tank  above  the  battery  all  the  water  escaping  from  the  tanks, 
and  let  it  pass  again,  with  the  additional  water  necessary,  through  the 
battery.  Thus  there  would  be  no  loss  in  slimes,  as  none  would  leave  the 
mill.  But  frequently  such  a  change  cannot  be  made  in  an  old  mill.  In 
such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  build  slime-yards  outside  the  mill.  I  built 
my  first  one  in  the  summer  of  1868,  after  studying  a  year  on  the  be«t 
way  to  save  the  slimes ;  and  subsequently  I  added  others,  constituting 
a  series,  in  each  of  which  in  succession  all  the  battery-water  settled 
before  finally  escaping.  By  means  of  a  bull- wheel,  rope,  car,  and  rail- 
road, the  slimes  were  delivered,  when  they  were  to  be  worked,  directly 
to  the  pans.  The  richest  of  the  slimes  settled  in  the  first  yard,  since 
none  of  them  had  ever  been  in  contact  with  quicksilver  or  worked  in 
any  way,  and  they  were  kept  entirely  separate  from  the  pan-tailings. 
Working  these  slimes  by  themselves,  it  is  difiicult  to  obtain  over  60  per 
cent,  of  the  assay- value,  even  when  large  amounts  of  chemicals  are  used. 
Moreover,  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  very  large.  But  by  mixing  ore  and 
slimes  in  equal  proportions,  more  ^'  body  "  can  be  given  to  the  pulp,  and 
in  this  way  I  obtained  almost  as  high  a  percentage  as  on  or4inary  ore, 
and  saved  much  of  the  quicksilver  that  would  have  been  lost.  The  gain 
was  so  decided  that,  not  having  a  mine,  I  bought  ore  to  mix  with  the 
slimes. 

8.  THE  LOSS  OF  QUICKSILVER. 

Every  piece  of  wood  that  has  come  in  contact  with  quicksilver,  the 
canvas  straining-sacks,  the  worn-out  pan-shoes  and  dies,  even  after  care- 
ful washing  and  breaking,  the  thoroughly  washed  and  shaken  quick- 
silver-flasks, the  used-up  kettles  and  dippers,  the  floors,  &c.,  all  have 
quicksilver  sticking  to  them ;  the  men  carry  quicksilver  on  their  boots 
and  clothes,  and  it  is  found  scattered  in  very  small  quantities  outside  of 
the  mill.  It  goes  everywhere.  Drop  a  globule  on  the  floor,  you  cannot 
entirely  recover  it.  Climb  up  40  or  60  feet  to  the  cross-timbers  in  the 
top  of  the  mill,  collect  some  of  the  dust  on  top  of  the  timbers,  examine 
it  with  a  glass  or  wash  it,  and  you  will  find  quicksilver.  Some  is  lost 
every  time  crude  bullion  is  melted.  Every  pound  of  quicksilver  is 
handled  probably  forty  times  a  day,  and  every  time  there  is  a  little  loss. 
(Quicksilver  should  be  handled  as  much  as  possible  mechanically,  be- 
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ing  raised  by  steam  in  pipes  or  some  other  arriingement.)  Quicksilver 
not  covered  with  water  or  other  liquid  evaporates  in  the  air.  These 
losses  can  enly  be  prevented  partially  by  the  greatest  cleanliness  and 
care. 

Again,  quicksilver  charged  with  copper  readily  becomes  coated  with 
small  particles  of  iron.  In  the  palp,  it  is  readily  coated  by  iron  pyrite^) 
grease,  slimes,  &c.,  or  reduced  to  great  fineness  by  grinding.  In  these 
<^ floured''  and  coated  conditions  much  of  it  will  float  away  and  be  lost, 
unless  means  are  employed  to  collect  it.  I  have  found  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium very  efTectual  for  this  purpose.  Thorough  settling  also  collects  a 
good  deal.  Ores  containing  much  talc  likewise  act  unfavorably  on  quick- 
silver. As  soon  as  quicksilver  is  fouled,  and  becomes  sluggish,  it  not 
only  loses  to  a  large  extent  its  amalgamating  power,  but  also  is  easily 
cut  up  and  floured. 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  mechanical  loss  above  mentioned,  much 
of  the  quicksilver  is  lost  chemically.  The  water  from  the  settlers,  if 
filtered  and  concentrated,  will  show  quicksilver  present  in  solution. 
Sulphate  of  copper  in  solution  is  decomposed  by  quicksilver,  some  of 
the  quicksilver  becoming  sulphate  of  mercury,  while  the  precipitated 
copper  forms  a  copper  amalgam  with  the  remaining  quicksilver.  Ohio- 
ride  of  silver  also  can  be  decomposed  by  quicksilver,  chloride  of  mercury 
being  formed.  If  binoxide  of  manganese  is  present  in  the  ore,  it  occa- 
sions a  heavy  loss  of  quicksilver,  also,  as  I  believe,  by  chemical  action. 
And  I  might  mention  other  chemical  reactions,  causing  loss  of  quick- 
silver. Hence  the  importance  of  keeping  the  pan  as  clean  as  possible 
of  quicksilver  in  the  first  half  of  the  period  of  working  the  charge.  The 
grinding  in  the  first  half  will  not  cut  up  and  flour,  the  quicksilver ;  the 
chemicals  can  act  on  the  ore  andjuot  on  the  quicksilver ;  and  the  silver- 
minexals  will  be  reduced  by  the  chemicals,  instead  of  having  the  expen- 
sive quicksilver  consumed  by  reducing  some  of  the  minerals  or  combi- 
nations. By  observing  this  simple  rule,  by  using  chemicals  for  saving 
quicksilver  at  the  end  of  the  charge,  and  by  subsequent  careful  settling, ' 
.  I  have  found  it  possible  to  diminish  very  much  the  loss  of  quicksilver 
that  would  otherwise  occur. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  even  base  and 
refractory  ores  can  frequently  be  worked  more  profitably  by  this  process 
than  by  the  vastly  more  expensive  methods  of  dry  crushing,  roasting, 
smelting,  &c. 

Much  of  the  credit  to  be  given  for  many  points  brought  forward  in 
this  paper  is  due  to  Mr.  William  F.  Oarter,  mechanical  engineer,  who 
has  worked  with  me  constantly  for  several  years  past. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SMELTING  m  PARK  COUNTY,  COLORADO. 

The  following  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Mount  Lincoln  Smelt- 
ing-Works,  at  Dudley,  Col.,  was  prepared  by  Edward  D.  Peters,  jr., 
mining  engineer,  the  manager  of  the  works,  to  be  presented  as'a.pro- 
fessional  paper  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  With 
the  author's  permission,  I  introduce  it  here,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  ex- 
plained in  my  introductory  letter,  of  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the 
presept  state  of  American  practice  in  the  metallurgy  of  the  precious 
metals,  as  the  only  basis  for  just  comparisons  and  future  improvement. 
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It  is  Dot  pretended  that  the  small  establishment  of  Mr.  Peters,  the  resalts 
of  which  are  here  described,  constitate  a  model  for  imitation  in  all 
respects.  Several  features  of  the  processes  employed  are  susceptible, 
with  the  aid  of  larger  plant  and  capital,  of  improvement  in  the  direction 
of  economy.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  number  of  operations  and  classi- 
fications, which  is  too  small  for  the  greatest  metallurgical  efficiency. 
Let  the  reader  compare  this  simple  treatment  with  the  complicated 
manipulations  at  German  works,  described  in  another  chapter,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  one  case  the  advantage  of  greater  rapiditv  and  sim- 
plicity is  dearly  i)urchased  with  the  loss  of  precious  metal  and  the  pro- 
duction of  useless  waste  mt^terial.  Mr.  Peters's  main  point  is  his  com- 
parison of  the  blast-furnace  and  re verberatory  for  the  ores  treated.  Here 
his  conclusions  are  both  sound  and  interesting,  and  are  not  overthrown 
by  the  imperfections  of  the  general  process  incidental  to  rougb  work, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  a  new  country. 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  establishment  of  reduction  works  in  an  entirely  new  and 
untried  ruining  district  that  the  metallurgist  in  charge  finds  considerable  difiScnlty  ia 
determining  the  process  best'  adapted  to  the  ores  which  he  receives  for  treatment. 

At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  easy  enough  to  decide  what  style  of  furnace  is  best 
adapted  for  beneficiating  any  one  class  of  minerals.  If  the  ore  possessed  a-  q^uartzose 
gangue,  and  was  comparatively  free  from  base  metals,  while  salt  could  be  obtained  at  a 
reasonable  pricOi  one  would  naturally  resort  to  chlorodiziag,  roasting,  and  pan  or  barrel 
amalgamation  for  the  extraction  of  its  silver  contents.  If  galena  or  carbonate  of  lead 
was  tne  prevailing  mineral,  and  chai*ooal  could  be  obtained  at  moderate  figures,  the 
blast-furnace  would  beneficiate  the  ores  most  advantageously.  But  if,  as  is  usuaUy  the 
case  in  Colorado,  the  ores  consisted  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  galena,  zinc-blende,  copper 
pyrite,  and  noble  silver  minerals,  associated  with  an  overwnelming  mass  of  siliceous 
heavy  spar  or  limestone  gangne,  the  common  reverberatory  furnace  can  be  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage;  and,  altnough  the  product  is  only  a  copper  matte,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  afiSrm  that  it  can  be  treated,  and  the  silver,  gold,  and  c6pper  produced  at  nearly 
the  same  price  for  which  silver  and  lead  can  be  separated.  In  Germany  blast-furnaces 
are  frequently  used  for  this  same  purpose,  both  for  argentiferous  and  non-argentiferous 
copper-ores ;  but  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statistics  of  smelt- 
ing at  Fahlun,  the  Oberharz,  and  other  continental  works  of  this  description,  wiU  see 
that  the  expenses  are  far  too  great  and  the  production  much  too  small  to  think  of 
employing  this  method  in  our  mining  districts,  where  only  the  softest  and  most  miser- 
able kind  of  charcoal  is  obtainable. 

I  propose  in  this  paper  to  jrive  an  accurate  account  of  the  expenses  incurred  at  the 
Mount  liincotln  Smelting-Woj&s  in  treating  the  same  kind  of  ore,  and  producing  the 
same  end-product  in  both  blast  and  reverberatory  furnaces.  I  have  taken  for  compari- 
son a  favorable  campaign  of  the  blast-furnaoe  and  a  good  average  month's  running  of 
the  reverberatory.  In  the  blast-furnace  estimate  I  have  included  the  calcining  and  con- 
centration of  the  matte  produced  during  that  campaign,  as  I  always,  when  possible,  con- 
centrated the  regulus  made  in  each  run  at  the  end  of  the  same,  without  any  stopping 
or  repairing  of  uie  furnace.  It  is  proper  that  this  expense  should  be  included  in  the 
estimate,  as  it  required  a  concentration  of  the  blast-furnace  matte  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  same  value  as  the  reverberatory  raw  matte. 

I  will  mention  that  our  average  matte  contained  1,100  ounces  silver,  3  ounces  gold, 
and  30  per  cent,  copper.  The  loUowing  analysis  represents  the  ore  that  formed  our 
principal  supply : 

BaO,  SO3 55  per  cent. 

CaO,  COa .' 15        " 

SiOj - 20        " 

PbS 5        " 

ZnS 5        " 

Total 100        " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sulphate  of  baryta  formed  the  principal  constituent  of  this 
ore,  and,  in  connection  with  the  iron-ores  used  for  fluxes,  formed  in  the  blast-furnace  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  matte  than  was  desirable.  In  the  reverberatory,  however, 
the  chemical  reactions  between  baryta,  pyrite,  and  silica  are  entirely  different ;  very 
much  less  matte  is  formed,  and  the  concentration  proceeds  faster.  I  have  no  works  to 
which  I  can  refer  for  a  complete  explanation  of  these  reactions,  but  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: 

27  M 
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2BaO,  SO,+2SiOa+FeS  =  2BaO,  SiOa+FeO,  SiOj+SSO,. 

One  other  great  advantage  that  I  can  point  ont  for  the  reverheratory  is  that  mncli 
less  flax  suffices  than  for  the  blast-furnace,  as  the  slags  are  raked  out  through  the 
skimming-door,  and  can  consequently  vary  very  much  in  their  composition  without 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  smelting.  In  the  blast-furnace,  on  the  contrary,  a 
slight  excess  of  silica  will  form  long  noses  and  perhaps  wall  accretions,  and  frequently 
derange  the  running  of  the  furnace  for  twenty-four  hours. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all  is  that  the  reverberatory  is  fitted  for 
using  raw  fuel.  Any  smelter  who  has  been  forced  to  bum  his  charcoal  from  the  spruce 
and  nr  of  Utah  and  Colorado  will  fully  appreciate  this  immense  advantage.  While 
the  two  kinds  of  wood  mentioned  produce  charcoal  that  is  hardly  better  than  carbon- 
ized sawdust,  they  form  in  their  raw  state  a  most  admirable  fuel,  giving  a  long  and 
intenselv  hot  flame,  and  comparing  favorably  for  this  purpose  with  the  oak  and  nick- 
ory  of  the  East.  « 

But  I  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  the  promised  figures,  and  allow  my  hearers  to 
deduce  their  own  cooclusions  therefrom.  The  blast-furnace  used  was  36  inches  by  42 
inches  inside  measurement,  and  10  feet  6  inches  from  tuyeres  to  charge-hole.  Six 
tuyeres  were  used  with  l|-inch  nozzle,  and  a  No.  7  Sturtevant  blower  supplied  the  blast. 
I  have  reduced  all  time  spoken  of  to  shifts  of  twelve  hours  each. 

ORE  SMELTING  IN  BLAST-FURNACE. 

30  DAYS  OR  60  SHIFTS. 

Brasqm, 

21oads  clay - |0  00 

60  bushels  refuse  coal 3  00 

Stamping  and  mixing 21  50 

Total $30  50 

Packing  and  drying. 

3  men,  2  shifts,  (packing) 26  00 

1  man,  3  shifts,  (drying) 12  00 

Charcoal  brands  and  wood 7  50 

120  red  brick  for  front  and  labor 4  40 

Total 49  90 

Fuel 

Filling  up  furnace,  200  bushels,  48  shifts  smelting,  averaging  4.5  tons 

charge  per  shift,  at  56  bushels  per  ton 12,296 

^  extra  for  waste 4,099 

Bushels  coal  (at  15  cents) 16,395    2,459  25 

Labor. 

1  smelter 5  00 

Ihelper 4  00 

1  charger 4  00 

1  coal-roller 3  00 

i  blacksmith 1  25 

48shifts,at 17  25       828  00 

Blower. 

^  engineer 3  75 

f  w^>d  for  engine 2  40 

^oil  and  lights 45 

f  repairs,  &c 37 

48shifts,at 6  97        334  56 

Crusher. 

Running  ^  time,  reduced  to  48  shifts : 

^engineer 1  25 

J  w^kL  for  engine 80 

Holland  lights 15 

^repairs,  £o 12 

i  repairs  on  crusher 72 

iman  to  feed 2  00 

48shifts,at 5  04       241  92 
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Fluxes, 

L8  tons  roasts  pyrites,  at  $14.30 $25  74 

Scrap  iroQ;  lixDOi  &o 85 

48  shifts,  at 1 26  59  $1,276  32 

Losses. 
3.7  tons  slag,  assaying  43  ounces  silow 15  91 

48shi£t8,  at - 15  91        763  68 

•  Misoellaneons  expenses. 

1  man  wheeling  charges,  half-time. 

48  shifts,  at  $2 -..* 96  00 

Oil,  lights,  and  candles. ..« 61  00 

\  office  expenses 333  33 

Wear  on  tools,  tayeres,  &c 68  00 

During  the  above  campaign  there  were  produced  58.3  tons  of  regulus, 
which  was  crushed,  calcined,  Knd  smelted  through  with  sandstone  flux  at 
the  end  of  the  ore  campaign  and  before  the  furnace  was  blown  out  The 
expenses  of  matte  concentration  were  as  follows : 

Breaking  and  transporting  to  crusher,  (estimated) 24  00 

Crushing 62  50 

Calcining,  (58  shifts,  at  $7.12) 412  96 

Charcoal 517  44 

Labor...' 181  12 

Blower 73  18 

Flux,  (12  tons  sandstone,at  $46.15) 49  80 

Oil,  lights,  office,  &c 162  00 

Blowing  out  and  repairing, 

4  men,4  shifts, at  an  ayerage  of  $4.40 70  40 

Mason,  3  shifts,  at  $6 18  00 

Helper,  3  shifts,  at  $3 9  00 

320  fire-brick,  at  $240  perM 76  80 

1,100  pounds  fire-clay,  at  iSaper  ton 33  00 

Extra  labor,  cleaning  up,  &c 10  50 

Grand  total 8,243  16 

I  have  estimated  no  losses  from  the  matte  concentration,  as  the  slag  therefrom  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  iron,  and  is  used  over  with  ores,  forming  a  yiduable  flux. 

The  amount  smelted  per  shift  averaged  4.5  tons  of  charge,  or  2.7  tons  of  ore,  making 
for  48  shifts  a  total  of  129.6  tons  of  ore,  costing  to  smelt  into  marketable  regulus  $63.61 
per  ton.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  heavv  spar  in  the  ore, 
the  matte  concentration  could  have  been  omitted,  and  the  cost  of  smelting  would  have 
been  reduced  to  $52.16  per  ton. 

In  August,  1873, 1  built  for  the  company  a  common  reverberatory,  which  ran  steadily 
until  January  25,  of  this  ^ear.  It.  is  now  standing  idle  for  want  of  ore.  The  hearth  & 
15  feet  long,  by  9^  feet  wide,  and  accommodates  about  2f  tons  of  ore  at  a  charge.  As 
the  furnace  requires  a  new  hearth  and  extenslYe  repairs  only  once  in  six  to  nine  months, 
I  have  charged  the  single  month's  running  with  one-sixth  of  this  expense.  In  30  days, 
or  60  shifts,  the  furnace  loses  on  an  average  three  shifts.  The  ores  require  no  calcin- 
ing, and  the  matte  produced  is  sufficiently  rich  for  shipment.  At  present,  however,  I 
am  separating  it  in  the  wet  way  with  satisfactory  results,  and  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense.   The  cost  of  smelting  is  given  in  detail  below : 

ORE-SMELTING  IN  THE  REVERBERATORY. 

30  DAYS  OB  60  SHIFTS. 

1-6  expenses  of  putting  in  heartt $41  00 

Average  repairs  for  60  shifts 29  50 

Fuel, 
4^  cords  wood  per  shift,  at  $3.50 $14  87 

57  shifts,at 14  87        847  60 

114  bushels  charcoal,  at  15  cents i. ' : 17  10 
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Ldhw 

1  smelter •- $5  00 

1  helper 4  00 

1  fireman 4  00 

57  8hifl8,at 13  00      |741  00 

Crusher, 
Sameasfor  blastfurnace 5  04 

57  shifts,  at 5  04        287  28 

Fluxes, 

0.6  ton  pyrites,  at  $14.30 8  58 

Lime,  &c  ^ 30 

57  shifts,  at ^ 8  88        506  16 

Losses, 
2.6  tons  slag,  assaying  7.5  onnces  silver 19  50 

57  shifts,  at 19  50    1,111  50 

Miscellaneous. 

Wheeling  charges 114  00 

Oil,lights,  &c 79  60 

4  office  expenses 333  33 

Wear  on  rabbles,  tools,  &o : 132  00 

Begular  repairs. 

300  pounds  clay,  400  pounds  qnartz,  57  shifts,  at  $3.35 190  95 

1-6  blowing  out  and  repairing 57  00 

Grand  total 4,488  02 

During  this  campaigTi  of  57  working-shifts'there  were  smelted  153.9  tons  of  ore,  yield- 
ing 19.4  tons  of  very  rich  renins.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  the  same  was  $29.16 
per  ton.  This  shows  an  enormous  saviug  in  the  use  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  and 
for  several  months  the  blast-furnace  has  lain  idle,  except  when  engaged  in  smelting 
thcoagh  small  batches  of  lead  ores. 

I  make  no  further  comments  on  the  subject,  but  simply  re-assert  that  all  the  above 
figures  are  from  actual  work,  and  can  bo  accepted  as  reliablt 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

LEAD  AND  SILVER  SMELTING  IN  CHICAGO. 

This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Jemegan,  mining  en- 
gineer, late  of  the  Chicago  Works,  for  presentation  to  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engin^rs.  I  republish  it  from  the  columns  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of  New  York,  the  oflacial  organ  of  the 
institute.  It  is  specially  interesting  as  furnishing  an  account  of  the 
Balbach  modificatiun  of  the  Parkes  desilverization  process,  and  thus 
completing  the  information  given  in  Chapter  XY  below. 

In  this  paper  1  propose  to  nye  a  short  and,  as  I  must  confess,  a  rather  incomplete 
description  as  re^ardi?  many  details,  of  the  process  used  in  Chicago,  III.,  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  the  argentiferous  ores  of  the  fax  West,  and  shall  confine  myself  in  this  descerip- 
tion  principaUy  to  the  process  made  use  of  at  the  Chicago  Silver  Smelting  and  Refin> 
ing  Company's  Works,  known  as  the  Balbach  process,  as  all  the  other  smelting- works 
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in  that  city  follow  the  same  method,  with  the  exoeption  of  one,  which  has  the  Cordnri^ 
process  for  the  desilverization  of  argentiferous  lead.  In  all  there  are  five  silver  smelt- 
ing and  refining  works  in  and  near  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  dilver  Smelting  and  Refining  Company's  Works  are  situated  at  the  little 
station  of  South  Ijvnne,  on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis  Railroadi  about  seven 
miles  south  from  Chicago. 

The  plant  at  these  works  consists  of  one  horizontal  steam-engine,  principally  used  for 
running  the  ore-pulverizer,  one  ore-pulverizer,  four  reverberatory  smel tins-furnaces,  con- 
nected by  horizontal  flues  with  a  common  chimney  85  feet  high,  three  lead-softening  fur- 
naces, one  so-called  zinc  or  mixing  furnace,  one  separating-inrnace  or  liquation-hearth, 
one  lead-refininff  furnace,  three  zinc-distillation  retorts^  one  English  cupellation-fumace, 
supplied  with  blast  by  a  No.  3  Sturtevant  blower,  which  is  run  by  a  small  steam-en- 

?:iue  having  a  vertical  tubular  boiler,  and  an  assay-ofSce,  in  which  there  are  two  wind- 
nrnaces,  of  the  ordinary  construction,  and  also  a  small  mnlfle-fumace.  The  assay- 
office  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  reagents  for  fire-assaying. 
There  are  also  a  superintendent's  office,  various  store-rooms  for  coke  and  charcoal,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  fire-clay,  &c.  Becently  a  small  slag-hearth,  (Krnmmofen,)  with 
one  tuyere,  has  been  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  working  over  again  such  slag  as  assays 
too  high  in  silver  and  lead  to  be  thrown  away,  of  which  there  are  large  amounts. 

The  principal  ore  worked,  while  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  was  that  of 
the  well-known  Emma  mine,  in  Utah,  and  also  small  quanities  of  Colorado  ore.  The 
character  of  the  Emma  ore  is  well  known  to  most  members  of  the  institute.  It  con- 
sists principidly  of  ferruginous  mixtures  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  antimony,  with  nodules  of  galena.  A  greater  part  of  this  ore  received  at  the  works 
looks  exactly  like  ordinary  sand.  The  ore  is  delivered  to  the  works  from  the  railroad 
in  bags,  weighing  on  an  average  100  pounds  each,  which  are  piled  up  in  stacks  ready 
for  smelting,  the  ore  being  already  in  a  fine  enough  state  (most  of  it  too  fine)  to  enter 
the  smelting-fumaces.  I  here  giv'e  an  analysis  oi  the  Emma  ore  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Government  Commissioner  on  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  States  and  Territories 
West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  1871.    The  sample  taken  was  an  average  one  of  82 


tons  of  first-class 
April,  1871. 


ore,  and  the  analysis  was  made  by  James  P.  Merry,  of  Swansea, 


Silica 

Lead . . 

Sulphur  ... 
Antimony  . 
Copper  . . . . 

Zinc 

Manganese 

Iron 

Silver 


40.90 
34.14 
2.37 
2.27 
0.83 
2.92 
0.15 
3.54 
0.48 


Alumina 1 

Magnesia 

Lime 

Carbonic  acid... 


0.35 
0.25 
0.72 
1.50 


90.42 
Oxygen  and  water  by  difference. .        9.58 

Total 100.00 


SMELTING  IN  REVERBBRATORY  FURNACES. 

Strange  to  say,  this  ore  is  smelted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  when  one  comes 
to  consider  the  amount  of  silica  (contained  therein,  viz :  over  40.  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  analysis  just  given,  it  must  be  immediately  perceived  that  tnis  method  is  entirely 
contrary  to  all  metallurgical  principles.  Kerl,  in  his  Handhtuh  der  Metallurgiaohen  Hut- 
tenkUnddf  vol.  ii.,  page  89,  says  of  the  Vien/M  Scihmelzmethode  (Vienne  smelting  process), 
in  voffue  in  the  Department  of  Poiton,  a  process  of  smelting  pure  galena  ores  Ihat 
contam  about  5  per  cent,  silica,  with  metallio  iron  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  that  *'  it 
is  adapted  to  pure  galena  ores,  poor  in  silver,  that  contain  so  much  silica,  (over  5  per 
cent.),  clay  or  silicates,  that  they  cannot  be  worked  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the 
customary  manner."    ''  Bioh  argentiferous  ores,  or  poor  lead-  ores,  having  the  above 

fangue,  can  be  more  economically  smelted  in  shaft  furnaces."  The  Swansea  Silver 
melting  and  Beflning  Works,  situated  on  Jefferson  street,  Chicago,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  Emma  and  Fh^^aff  ores  are  smelted,  seem  to  be  coming  to  this  conclusion, 
as  lately  two  new  blast  furnaces  have  been  built  and  are  now  rnpning,  as  I  hear,  with 
good  results ;  also  the  works  of  C.  P.  Lnnton,  Forty-second  street,  m^ve  just  erected 
one. 

The  smelting  charge  is  dumped  on  the  floor  before  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  and 
there  well  mixed  4x)gether.  The  furnace  doors  are  then  raised,  and  two  men  with 
shovels  shovel  the  charge  into  the  furnace  as  quickly  as  possible,  after  which  the  doors 
are  immediately  closed,  and  the  smelter  then  ur^es  his  fire  to  its  utmost.  Below  is 
given  one  of  the  statements  of  furnace  No.  1.  It  is  a  good  average  example  of  what 
one  of  the  furnaces  puts  through  in  24  hours,  although  it  is  more  often  the  case  that 
only  five  charges  are  pot  through  daily,  whereas  in  this  case  we  have  six.  This  exam- 
ple applies,  oicourse,  to  a  furnace  that  is  in  good  running  order.  This  schedule  shows 
the  number  of  charges  put  through  in  24  hours,  the  number  of  the  several  charges, 
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the  poniids  of  ore,  dross,  and  litharge,  as  well  as  the  amonnt  of  different  flaxes  used 
in  each  charge,  the  amonnt  of  bullion  produced,  and  assay  of  silver  of  same,  and  sev- 
eral other  items : 


Eeverberatory  funtace — daily  statement^  1873. 


Number. 

Oiesi&o. 

flaxes. 

Time. 

BnlliOD   pro- 
duced. 

Silver. 

Date. 

1 

• 

• 

•        • 

1 

i 

a 

1 

a 

s 

^ 

I 

1 

• 

M 

7 

s 

% 
30 

4 

i 

1^ 

O 

Oct  15.. 

308 

1,290 

250 

50 

SO 

150 

150 

544 

262 

71 

Oct  15.. 

309 

1.050 

250 

50 

50 

150 

150 

12 

35 

450 

270 

60 

Oct.  15.. 

310 

1,000 

250 

50 

50 

liM) 

150 

4 

50 

485 

270 

65 

Oct  15.. 

311 

1,025 

250 

246 

50 

50 

150 

150 

9 

0 

323 

300 

33 

Oct  15.. 

312 

l.OEO 

250 

200 

50 

SO 

150 

150 

1 

0 

648 

256 

62 

Oct  15.. 

313 

1,035 

250 

200 

50 

50 

150 

150 

5 

30 

435 

250 

54 

6,380 

1,500 

646 

300 

300 

900 

900 

2,885 

365 

Whether  the  analysis  given  above  of  the  Emma  ore  wonld  be  accurate  for  the  ore 
smelted  during  the  time  I  was  in  tbe  employ  of  the  company  I  cannot  say.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  agree  very  closely.  I  shall  therefore  make  free  use  of  it  in  what  criti- 
cisms  I  may  make  upon  the  process. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  in  twerty-fonr  hours  6,380  pounds  of 
Emma  ore  -f- 1,500  pounds  of  lead  dross  -f  646  pounds  litbarge  were  worked  with  300 
pounds  limestone  -f-^OO  pounds  salt-f-dOO  pounds  fluor-spar  -f  ^00 pounds  iron-borings, or 
8,526  pounds  of  argentiferons  lead-matter,  with  2,400  pounds  fluxes,  equal  together  to 
10,926  pounds,  or  about  5i  tons.  The  amount  of  fluxes  used  is  equal  to  about  28  per 
cent,  of  the  ore,  dross,  and  litharge.  Pounds  of  argentiferous  lead  (bullion)  produced 
=  2,885  pounds,  containing  365  Troy  ounces  of  silver. 

Now,  say  that  this  ore  assayed  30  per  cent.  Pb.,  which  is  very  low,  as  it  generally 
runs  between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  then  theoretically  there  should  be  produced  from 
these  6,380  pounds  of  ore  1,914  pounds  of  lead,  and  as  of  the  1,500  pounds  of  droes 
not  quite  all  is  lead,  we  will  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  is  lead ;  then,  if  none  of  it 
were  lost  in  its  extraction,  there  should  be  produced  from  this  amount  1,350  pounds  of 
lead.  Then  we  have  646  pounds  of  litharge,  containing  theoretically  about  90  per 
cent.  Pb.,  which,  if  it  were  all  extracted  witnput  loss,  would  make  581  i>ounds  more  of 
lead.  Now,  1^914  -f  1)350  -f  581 =3,845  pounds  of  lead,  the  theoretical  amount  to  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  more  than  2,885  pounds,  the  amonnt  actuidly  produced,  by  960  pounds, 
making  a  loss  in  this  case  of  about  24  ner  cent,  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  charge, 
and  it  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the  percentage  of  lead  contained  in  the  ore  has 
been  taken  at  a  very  low  flgure. 

Where  does  this  lead  go  T  is  now  the  question.  My  answer  is :  First,  some  of  the  ore 
(it  generally  being  in  a  sandy  state)  can  be  carried  up  the  chimney  by  means  of  the 
strong  draught  passing  through  the  furnace ;  and  the  longer  the  time  is  before  the  ore 
begins  to  agslomerate,  the  greater  is  the  amonnt  that  can  be  lost  in  this  manner ; 
second,  by  volatilization,  as  lead  volatilizes  at  all  temperatures  above  its  fosing-point, 
(334^  C.;)  and,  third,  by  forming  witiii  the  slag  a  silicate  of  lead,  and  also  by  becoming 
entangled  in  the  same  in  a  metallic  state,  it  not  having  time  to  /settle  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  into  which  it  runs  when  the  furnace  is  tapped,  either  on  account  of 
the  slag  being  cooled  off  too  rapidly  or  because  it  is  too  pasty ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
not  always  a  singulo-silicate.  To  remedy  the  first  case,  such  ores  as  are  in  such  a  finely- 
divided  state  should  be  agglutinated  with  milk  of  lime  before  entering  the  furnace ; 
for  the  second  case,  about  sSl  that  can  be  done  is  to  provide  the  furnaces  with  well-ar- 
ranged condensation-chambers ;  and  as  for  the  third  case,  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  smelt  the  ore  in  shaft-furnaces,  instead  of  in  reverberatory  furnaces;  but 
even  in  making  use  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces,  the  entanglement  of  the  lead  in  the 
slag  could  be  prevented  by  farming  a  singulo-silicate  and  also  by  allowing  the  charge, 
when  tapped,  to  run  into  one  large  pot  only,  instead  of  into  three  small  ones,  as  is  the 
case  at  present. 

By  allowing  the  charge  to  run  into  one  i>ot  only,  the  slag  would  take  more  time  to 
cool  off,  and  would  thus  give  such  lead  as  had  become  entangled  in  the  slag  more  op- 
portunity and  time  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  I  have  at  times  seen  parts  of  a 
Blag  or  lead-stone,  as  it  is  called  in  this  case,  literiuly  full  of  metallic  globules  of  lead, 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  up  to  that  of  an  egg.    Such  slag,  of  course,  is  put  through  the 
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farnace  again.    What  little  matte  is  formed  is  generally  so  intimately  mixed  with  the 
slag  that  one  would  not  be  able  to  say  whether  there  were  any  or  not. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  assay-value  in  silver  of  the  ore  worked  upon  the  particu- 
lar day,  as  made  use  of^bove  for  an  example  of  the  charges  put  through  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  has  slipped  my  memory,  and  I  have  no  means  of  finding  it  out ;  conse- 
quently, I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  up  the  silver  in  its  passage  through  the  furnace 
as  I  have  done  with  the  lead.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  However,  where  metallio 
lead  is  found  in  the  slag,  there  must  alsa  be  silver  with  it,  and  this  has  been  proved  by 
numerous  assays. 

By  looking  at  the  analysis  again,  wo  find  that  the  ore  contains  3.37  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, and  we  will  call  the  avemge  5  per  cent.  Five  per  cent,  of  6,380  pounds  of 
ore  =  319 ;  and  as  16  parts  of  sulphur  require  28  parts  of  iron,  319  parts  would  require 
558  of  iron,  which  is  less,  by  342  pounds,  than  900  pounds,  the  amount  used ;  therefore, 
according  to  the  case  supposed,  ^2  pounds  of  iron  more  than  is  necessary  is  daily  usea 
in  each  of  the  furnaces,  and  as  a  pretty  good  price  is  paid  for  the  iron-borings,  as  well 
as  for  carting  the  same  from  the  city  to  the  works,  this  waste  of  material  becomes  a 
source  of  considerable  financial  loss  within  a  yearns  time,  equal  in  this  case  to  the  cost 
of  342  pounds  of  iron-borings  multiplied  by  3&,  the  number  of  days  in  a  year,  which  is 
124,830  pounds = 62.4  tons  per  furnace.  Another  source  of  useless  expenditure  is  the  salt 
used,  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  flux^  but,  as  every  metallurgist  knows,  it  only  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  charge  and  there  remams.  Every  .issayer  observes  this  every  time  he 
makes  a  crucible  assay  of  ore.  Some  claim  that  the  salt  is  not  used  as  a  flux,  but 
merely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  covering  or  blanket  to  the  molten  char^,  but  then  cin- 
der, which  is  produced  in  large  quantities  at  all  metallurgical  establishments,  would 
serve  the  same  purpose,  and,l^ides  that,  would  cost  nothing :  at  the  same  time  it  would 
not  be  influential  in  the  volatilization  of  lead,  as  salt  undoubtedly  is,  by  forming  a 
chloride  of  that  metal,  which  is  very  volatile. 

A  charge  remains  in  the  furnace  for  about  the  space  of  five  hours,  when  the  furnace 
is  in  good  condition  and  running  order.    The  manipulation  is  as  follows,  viz : 

As  soon  as  the  charge  has  been  shoveled  into  the  furnace  through  the  side  doors,  it  is 
spread  out  evenly  over  the  surface  with  an  iron  rabble,  the  furnace-doors  are  then 
closed,  and  the  smelter  urges  his  fire  to  its  utmost,  in  order  to  melt  down  the  charge 
a«  quickly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  charge  has  become  fluid,  one  of  the  furnace- 
doors  is  opened  and  the  charge  is  rabbled,  in  order  to  knock  off  all  accretions  of  un- 
fnsed  matter  that  may  be  adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  hearth ;  the  door  is 
then  again  closed.  The  fire-place  is  kept  continuallv  supplied  with  fuel.  The  process 
is  said  to  be  finished  when  the  slag  is  in  a  thin  fluid  state.  As  soon  as  this  period  is 
reached,  the  charge  is  again  thoroughly  rabbled,  and  about  fifteen  minutes  afterward 
the  fhmace  is  tapped,  and  the  molten  charge  flows  out  into  a  large  cast-iron  pot,  fh>m 
which,  when  full,  the  slag  flows  over  into  another  pot  of  a  smaller  size  at  its  side. 
There  is  also  a  third  pot  by  the  side  of  the  second,  in  case  the  charge  should  be  so 
large  as  to  fill  the  first  two.  While  the  slag  is  still  hot,  an  iron  staple  is  sunk  for 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length  into  the  same,  and  the  slag  is  allowed  to  solidify  around 
it.  When  the  slag  has  become  solid,  it  is  lifted  from  the  liquid  lead  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  by  means  of  a  hook  passed  through  the  staple  in  the  slag.  The  hook  is  fastened 
to  an  iron  chain,  which  runs  over  a  pulley,  and  the  slag  is  hoisted  out  of  the  pot,  placed 
n])on  a  two-wheeled  wagon,  and  carted  to  the  dump.  Here  the  block  is  broken  open 
with  a  sledge-hammer,  and  if  it  contains  any  visible  panicles  of  metallic  lead,  the 
rich  parts  are  separated  trom.  the  rest  for  a  second  treatment.  The  argentiferous  lead 
in  the*  bottom  jo  the  pot  isladled  out  into  cast-iron  molds. 

Of  the  four  reverberatory  furnaces  at  the  works  in 
South  Lynne,  only  two  are  generally  kept  running  at  a 
time,  while  the  other  two  are  in  repair. 

The  furnaces,  when  new.  absorb  much  lead,  and  leak 
badly.  At  one  time  several  tons  of  lead  were  melted  out 
from  the  hearth  of  one  of  the  furnaces  ^  building  a 
wood-fire  underneath  the  hearth-plate.  The  hearth  of 
the  furnace  rests  upon  an  iron  plate,  which  in  its  turn  is 
supported  by  walls  of  masonry  running  crosswise,  of 
which  there  are  five  or  six.  Now,when  a  furnace  has 
finished  its  campaign,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  off  for  re- 
pairs, and  is  then  heated  up  again  for  further  work,  this 
iron  plate  is  very  apt  to  become  warped.  The  plate,  on 
becoming  warped,  is  apt  to  displace  the  fire-brick  com- 
posing uie  hearth,  and  in  this  manner  the  furnace 
becomes  leaky.    They  were  troubled  the  same  way  at 

-^ — ^  the  Swansea  works,  and  there  the  superintendent  had 

an  iron  pan  made,  into  which  the  iron  plate  of  the  furnace  was  placed,  it  resting  oil 
wrought-iron  bars,  placed  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 
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The  continnoas  line  represents  the  outer  edge  of  the  pan,  and  the  dotted  line  the 
famace-plate;  the  other  lines  the  iron  bars  upon  which  the  plate  rests  in  the  pan. 
After  the  pan  has  been  placed  upon  the  walls  of  masonry,  the  iron  bars  are  put  in 
the  pan  in  the  order  shown  in  the  sketch,  and  immediately  07«r  the  walls  of  masonry. 
Upon  these  bars  the  fumaoe-plate  is  placed,  and  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  built  upon  it 
with  fire-brick.  When  the  tumace  is  in  work,  it  is  kept  continually  supplied  with 
water,  which  keeps  the  iron  plate  at  a  constant  low  temperature,  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
kept  £rom  warding.  The  water  in  the  pan  evaporates  quite  rapidly,  but  is  supplied 
with  fresh  as  fast  as  it  goes  off.  Hearing  that  this  arrangement  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily, it  was  tried  with  one  of  the  furnaces  at  South  Lynne,  and  it  worked  to  our  per- 
fect satisfaction. 
» 

LEAD-SomSNING. 

As  t^e  silver-lead,  or  bullion,  as  it  is  generally  called,  from  the  reverberatory  furnaces 
is  very  hard,  containinff  always  a  large  percentage  of  antimony  and  other  impurities, 
it  is  first  put  throuj^h  lead-softening  or  refining  furnaces,  before  being  treated  with 
zinc  for  the  extraction  of  the  silver. 

The  furnaces  are  small  reverberatories,  having  working-doors  on  one  side  and  a  tap' 
hole  opposite,  below  which  there  is  an  iron  pot  sunk  into  the  floor  of  the  building, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  charge  of  lead  which  the  furnace  is  able  to  put  through  at 
one  time.  This  pot  stands  over  a  fire-place,  and  the  lead  can  thus  be  kept  in  a  molten 
state  as  lone  as  is  required.    There  are  three  of  these  furnaces  at  South  Lynne. 

With  buUion  produced  from  the  Emma  ore,  a  lar^e  quantity  of  dross  is  formed  in 
softening  it,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  operation  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
purity  of  the  bullion.    The  manipulation  is  as  follows : 

After  the  requisite  number  of  bars  of  lead  have  been  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace  by  means  of  the  charging  iron,  the  furnace-door  is  closed,  and  the  charge 
slowly  melted  down.  As  soon  as  any  dross  forms  on  the  surfiice  of  the  bath,  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  furnace  with  an  iron  rabble.  The  workmen  are  very  apt  to  pull  out 
a  lar^  amount  of  lead  in  removing  the  dross  by  means  of  this  very  heavy  implement, 
and  u,  as  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  a  piece  of  green  wood  were  used,  fastened  on  cross- 
wise to  a  long  iron  rod,  instead  of  the  rabble,  I  think  much  leas  lead  would  be  taken 
out  with  the  dross.  When  the  lead  has  become  softened  to  the  degree  intended,  the 
furnace-man  fires  up  for  about  fifteen  minutes  quite  energetically ;  tne  furnace  is  then 
tapped,  and  the  lead  flows  out  into  the  iron  pot  below.  The  surface  of  the  lead  is 
then  skimmed  clear  of  any  oxides  that  may  have  formed  there,  and  it  is  then  dipped 
out  into  molds.  The  dross  produced  is  sent  back  to  the  reverberatory  furnaces  for 
reduction. 

FIRST  LIQUATION  AND  MIXING  WITH  ZINC. 

The  zinc-furnace,  as  it  is  called  in  Chicago,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  liquation- 
furnace,  used  for  liquating  the  bullion,  in  order  to  free  it  from  such  imparities  as  may 
not  have  been  eliminated  in  its  passage  through  the  lead-softening  furnace,  previous  to 
its  being  mixed  with  zinc  for  the  purpose  of  desilverization. 

The  hearth  of  this  furnace  is  formed  by  two  iron  plates,  so  placed  together  that  they 
form  a  trough,  and  the  trough  thus  formed  has  a  slight  inclination  from  the  fire-bridge 
toward  the  tap-hole  in  the  m>Dt  part  of  the  furnace.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  tap- 
hole  there  is  a  short  spout  of  cast  iron,  from  which  the  lead  slowly  runs  down  into  a 
cast-iron  pot  sunk  into  the  floor.  This  iron  pot  is  provided  with  a  fibre-place,  in  order 
to  keep  the  lead  in  a  fluid  state.  While  the  furnace  is  patting  a  charge  through,  a 
small  fire  is  kept  up  by  a  few  coals  on  the  tap-hole  spout,  so  that  the  lead  will  not  con- 
geal there.  About  20  pigs  of  bullion  compose  a  charge,  and  it  requires  between  three 
and  four  hours  to  run  a  charge  properly  through.  The  higher  the  temperature  in  the 
furnace  the  quicker  the  charge  is  run  through,  of  course,  but  then  the  liquated  bullion 
is  impurer  than  when  rua.through  more  slowly.  As  lead  fuses  at  334^  C,  the  tempera- 
ture m  the  furnace  should  be  kept  as  near  this  point  as  possible,  in  order  to  melt  out 
the  lead  only  and  leave  its  impurities  on  the  hearth  in  the  form  of  dross.  The  fire, 
therefore,  that  is  kept  up^  is  a  very  low  one,  and  the  fire-door  is  generally  left  open. 
The  lead  trickles  slowly  down  the  hearth  toward  the  tap-hole,  and  m>m  there  runs  into 
the  heated  pot  below.  The  dross  left  on  the  hearth  is  removed  when  no  more  lead 
melts  out  from  it,  and  is  sent  back  to  the  reverberatory  fhmaces  for  reduction.  The 
argentiferous  lead  now  in  the  pot  is  mixed  with  about  3  to  4  per  cent,  zinc,  and 
stirred  continuallv  with  a  perforated  ladle  for  about  forty  minut«s,  when  it  is  dipped 
out  into  iron  molds  and  sent  to  the  separating-fumaoe.  Below  are  given  a  few 
examples  of  what  the  furnace  puts  through  and  brings  out,  and  also  the  amount  of 
zinc  mixed  with  the  argentiferous  lead  for  the  extraction  of  its  silver: 
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ZINC-FITRNACK. 


Date. 


October  S5, 1873 
October  95, 1873 
October  35, 1873 
October  25,1873 . 
October  96, 1873 


Time. 


10. 45  a.  m. 

3. 00  p.  m. 

6. 00  p.  m. 

8. 45  p.  m. 
ISLOOm. 


32 
31 
31 
31 
31 


^ 


3,915 
3,170 
1,995 
3,070 
3,000 


a 


88 
85 
80 
80 
80 


g 


83 
33 
31 
31 
81 


Bemarks. 


Hiissey  bnllioiu 

"Do. 
BBUQa  bullion. 

Do. 

Do. 


The  above  gives  the  date  and  time  when  the  charge  enters  the  fama(se^  number  of 
bars  composing  the  same,  weight  of  bars,  amount  of  zinc  in  pounds  mixed  with  the 
argentiferous  lead,  and  number  of  bars  i^r  ladling  out.    I  regret  that  the  amount  of 
dross  produced  by  the  bullion  is  not  given,  as  generally  no  account  was  kept  of  it  as 
^onld  have  been. 

At  the  Swansea  Works  sixty  pounds  of  zinc  are  mixed  with  every  ton  of  argentifer- 
ous lead.  The  above  table  shows  that  more  than  this  is  generally  used  at  South 
Lynne. 

The  bullion  at  the  latter  works  does  not,  I  believe,  generally  assay  so  high  in  silver 
as  that  of  the  former,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  refined  lead  sent  away  ftom. 
the  works  at  South  Lynne  generally  contains  less  silver  per  ton  than  that  from  the 
Swansea,  and  the  probable  reason  for  it  is  in  the  larger  propoTtion  of  zinc  used  at 
South  Lynne. 

SECOND  LIQUATION  AND  SEPARATION. 

The  second  liquation  or  so-called  separation  furnace  are  similar  to  the  zinc  furnace 
in  its  construction,  with  the  exception  that  the  hearth  of  the  separatin^-fumace  has 
not  as  great  an  incline  from  the  nre-bridge  toward  the  tap-hole  as  that  ot  the  zinc-fnis 
nace.  On  the  floor,  immediately  in  front  of  the  charging-door,  there  is  an  iron  plate, 
upon  which  the  argentiferous  zinc  dross  is  stirred  about  with  a  shovel  after  coming  out 
oi  the  furnace,  in  order  to  somewhat  decrease  the  size  of  the  larger  lumps  before  enter- 
ing the  zinc  distillation-retorts.  The  manipulation  of  running  the  argentiferous  lead 
mixed  with  zinc  through  this  furnace  is  about  the  same  as  wim  the  zinc  furnace,  with 
the  exception  that  it  must  be  done  wtth  much  more  care,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
slowly,  if  a  thorough  separation  of  the  silver  from  the  lead  is  to  be  obtained.  As  lead 
fuses  at  334*^  C,  and  zinc  at  411<^  C,  the  utmost  care  must  be  given  to  the  fire,  so  that 
the  temperatnre  in  the  furnace  may  be  sufficient  to  melt  out  the  lead  only,  and  to  leave 
the  argentiferous  zinc  dross  remaining  on  the  hearth  with  as  little  lead  as  possible. 
The  longer  the  process  lasts,  that  is,  the  more  time  consumed  in  liquating  the  lead, 
the  less  silver  there  will  be  found  in  the  same,  if,  previous  to  its  liquation,  it  has 
been  properly  mixed  and  thoroughly  stirred  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  zinc.  When 
the  charge  had  been  properly  manipulated  it  often  happened  that  I  was  unable  to  find 
a  trace  of  silver  in  the  desilverized  lead  by  cupelling  one-third  of  an  assay  ton  or  9.722 
grammes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  poor  zinc  scrap  had  been  used,  instead  of 
good  slab  zinc,  the  desilverized  lead  would  sohietimes  assay  as  high  as  18  ounces  to  the 
ton,  even  when  the  zinc  had  been  well  mixed  with  the  lead  and  slowly  liquated. 
This  zinc  scrap  made  use  of  for  a  short  time  was  undoubtedly  principaJJy  composed  of 
iron. 

^Below  is  a  schedule  in  which  are  given  the  date  and  time  of  charge  entering  the  furnace, 
number  of  charge,  number  of  bars  composing  the  same,  number  of  bars  ot  desilverized 
lead  produced,  weight  of  same,  amount  of  silver  per  ton  contained  therein,  and  also 
the  quantity  in  pounds  of  argentiferous  zinc  dross  produced.  Charge  No.  23  was  in  the 
furnace  seven  hours  and  ten  minutes ;  charge  No.  24,  eight  hours  and  thirty-four  min- 
utes ;  charge  No.  25,  six  hours  and  sixteen  minutes ;  charge  No.  26,  eight  hours ;  and 
charge  No.  27,  nine  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

BEPARATING-FTJRNACE. 


Date. 


October  88, 1873 
October  20. 1873 
October  89, 1873 
October  89, 1873 
October  30, 1873 
October  30, 18TJ 


Time. 

0 

i 

1 
1 

m4 

■a 
1 

6.30  p.m. 

33 

30 

17 

1,643 

1. 40  a.  m. 

24 

80 

16 

1,594 

10. 14  a.  m. 

35 

30 

18 

1,733 

5b  30  p.m. 

9G 

80 

17 

1,650 

1. 30  a.  m. 

87 

n 

17 

1.GSS 

10. 00  a.  m. 

28 

18 

1,764 

3 


Trace... 
Clear  ... 
2-5  onnce 
3-5  ounce 
Trace... 
Clear... 


9  o 


370 
800 
339 
320 
181 
16» 
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USAD-RKFINING. 

Before  following  np  the  argentiferoiis  zino  dross  we  will  first  finish  with  the  desil- 
verized lead,  and  then  return  to  the  former  subject.  After  the  desilverized  lead  has 
been  ladled  oat  of  the  pot  belonging  to  the  separating-farnace  into  iron  molds,  it  is 
sent  to  the  lead-refining  furnace  for  farther  treatment. 

The  lead-refining  furnace  is  an  ordinary  reverberatory  furnace  with  charging  and 
fire  doors  on  one  side  and  tap-hole  on  the  opi>osite.  A  charge  consists  of  about  25 
bars,  the  bars  averaging  about  100  pounds  in  weight.  The  princijjal  impurity  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  lead  in  its  present  state  is  zinc,  if  the  other  impurities,  such  a( 
antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  iron,  &c.,  have  already  been  well  removed  daring  the  pro- 
cesses of  lead-softening  and  liquation,  which  took  place  previous  to  the  bunion  being 
mixed  with  zinc.  The  charge  remains  in  the  furnace  between  three  and  four  hours, 
dependinff  of  course  upon  the  quality  of  the  lead.  Formerly  the  lead  produced  at  the 
works  in  South  Lynne  had  a  ^rood  reputation  as  fine  soft  leaid,  but  of  late  the  process 
of  refining  has  not  been  earned  so  far  as  formerly,  as  only  lead  adequate  for  pipe  pur- 
poses was  desired.  Below  is  a  statement  for  several  days  of  what  the  furnace  put 
through  with  its  production  in  marketable  lead,  also  the  date  and  time  of  charge  en- 
tering furnace,  number  of  the  charce,  number  of  pigs  of  refined  lead  produced,  and  as- 
say in  silver  per  ton  of  the  same.  When  the  charge  is  finished,  the  lead  is  allowed*4o 
flow  into  a  cast-iron  pot  that  is  provided  with  k  fire-place.  Saw-dust  is  strewn  over  the 
surface  of  the  lead  in  the  pot  to  prevent  its  oxidizing.  The  lead  is  then  ladled  out  into 
iron  molds  having  the  impress  of  the  company's  name  on  the  bottom.  When  two  or  three 
molds  have  been  filled  the  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  lead  is  smoothly  scraped 
off,  in  order  to  give  the  pigs  a  smooth  and  bright  appearance.  The  metal  having  be- 
come cool  it  is  dumped  out  of  the  molds,  piled  up,  and  is  then  ready  for  shipment. 

LE\D-REFINmG  FURNACE. 


Date. 


Ootob^  fiS,  1873 
October  23, 1873 
October  85, 1873 
October  SS.  1873 
October  96, 1873 


Time. 


1S.30 
9.00 
8.30 
1.30 
8.30 


p.  n. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.  m. 
p.  m. 


47 
48 
49 
50 
51 


35 
S4 

S5 

26 
96 


4i 
i 


33 
31 
31 
33 
36 


Assay. 


2  ounces  per  ton. 

Trace. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

2  ounces  per  ton. 


The  molds  into  which  the  refined  lead  is  ladled  are  smaller  than  the  other  molds  in 
use. 

ZINC  DISTILLATION  Q7  RETORTS. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  the  argen- 
tiferous dross.  This  dross  is  principidly  composed  of  zinc,  lead,  and  silver,  and  some- 
times contains  a  considerable  amount  of  antimony,  if  the  bullion  contains  a  laige 
amount  of  that  metal  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  eliminated  during  the  process  of 
lead-softening  and  liquation.  When  the  argentiierous  zinc  dross  c<Mitains  a  large  per- 
centage of  antimony,  the  process  of  distillation  is  much  retarded  and  the  retorts  be- 
come worthless  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  when  the  dross  is  firee  from  that  metaL 

The  retorts  are  made  of  fire-clay  and  are  placed  in  an  inclined  position  within  the 
tilting  retort-furnace  invented  by  Mr.  Faber  du  Faur.  The  furnace  is  held  together  by 
means  of  cast-iron  buck-staves  and  wrought-iron  rods.  The  general  shape  of  the  wind- 
furnace  is  that  of  a  hollow  cube.  The  Mttom  is  of  wrought-iron  bars,  which  consti- 
tute the  fire-grate ;  the  top  is  arched  over,  but  in  the  center  of  the  arch  there  is  left  a 
square  hole,  which  serves  as  the  charging-hole  for  fuel.  There  is  also  an  aperture  in 
the  front  side  through  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  slightly  projects.  The  space  left 
between  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  the  sides  of  this  aperture  is  tightly  stuffed  with 
fire-clay.  On  the  rear  side,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  from  the  bottom,  there  is 
a  small  square  hole  connecting  with  a  short  horizontal  flue,  that  passes  into  an  aper- 
ture in  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney.  At  the  works  at  South  Lynne  there  are  three 
of  these  retort  wind-furnaces  situated  around  the  same  chimney.  They  are  all  invert- 
able  by  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  mechanism,  consisting  of  the  axle  of  the  wind-fur- 
nace, supported  on  cast-iron  feet,  and  of  a  small  cog-wheel  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
axle,  into  which  plays  a  worm,  which,  on  being  turned  by  means  of  ^.hand-wheel,  re- 
volves the  furnace  on  its  axle.  By  this  means  the  retort  and  furnace  can  be  turned 
nearly  upside  down,  thus  empl^ing  the  retort  of  its  contents.  Coke  is  the  fuel  used. 
When  the  retort-furnace  is  filled  up  to  the  top  with  burning  coke,  the  retort  is  com- 
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pletely  Borronuded  on  all  sides  with  live  coals.  The  temperative  existlDg  within  the 
retort  must  be  very  hieh,  as  it  is  that  of  a  white  heat.  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  what  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  volatilize  silver,  especially  as  it  will  oe  more  disposed 
to  volatilize  in  conjunction  with  the  distilling  zinc.  Some  silver  is  also  undoubtedly 
carried  off  mechanically  with  the  zinc  as  it  distils  over.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  am  not 
able  to  give  any  new  facts  relating  to  this  important  and  interesting  subject,  as  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  making  experiments.    The  apparatus  thus  imperfectly  described  is 

Eatented  by  Mr.  Balbach,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  also  the  zinc  and  separating  furnaces 
efure  spoken  of. 

The  argentiferous  zinc  dross,  after  being  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  is  put 
into  the  retorts  with  aicoop,  as  soon  as  the  retort  has  become  sufficiently  heated.  The 
retorts  are  filled  full  up  to  the  neck,  and  as  tbe  distillation  progresses  more  charcoal  ia 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  retort  from  time  to  time,  as  deemed  necessary.  As  soon  as 
the  zinc  begins  to  distil  over,  (known  by  the  white  fumes  of  zinc  oxide  that  escape  from 
the  mouth  of  the  retort,)  a  hollow  conical-shaped  prolongation  of  iire-clay,  called  a  nose, 
is  placed  before  the  mouth  of  the  retort,  in  order  to  condense  as  much  metallic  zinc  as 

aible.  As  fast  as  zinc  condenses  in  the  nose,  it  is  removed  with  a  small  iron  rod, 
i:ed  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  prolongation,  by  the  retort-man. 
The  zinc  fumes  (zinc  oxide)  issuing  from  the  end  of  the  nose  pass  off  into  the  atmo- 
sphere tbrongh  a  sheef-iron  pipe,  that  passes  through  the  roof  of  the  building  into  the 
open  air.  A  very  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  is  sav^,  namely,  that  which  accumulates 
on  the  inside  of  the  sheet-iron  pipe.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  is  regained  as 
metallic  zinn,  through  its  condensation  in  the  noses. 

,«The  distillation  is  known  to  be  progressing  weU,  when  there  can  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  nose  a  small  flame  having  the  characteristic  pale-yellowish-green  color  of  zinc, 
when  it  burns  to  oxide,  and  when  accompanied  with  voluminous  white  clouds  of  zinc 
oxide.  The  flame  is  much  brighter  and  larger  when  the  distillation  is  taking  place  in 
a  new  retort,  than  in  one  which  has  been  useid  for  several  times;  the  disengagement  of 
zinc  fumes  is  aiso  more  energetic 

The  retort-man  must  give  his  almost  constant  attention  to  the  nose  of  the  retort,  and 
see  to  it  that  the  passage  is  kept  continually  free,  for  if  it  should  become  st-opped  up 
with  condensed  zinc,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  explosion.  More  attention  is  required 
to  this  point  during  the  fiint  part  of  the  distillation  than  toward  the  latter,  as  it 
is  then  that  the  distillation  is  the  most  energetic.  When  the  zinc  flame  is  no  more 
visible  and  zinc  fumes  are  evolved  in  only  small  quantities,  the  nose  is  removed  and 
the  retort  left  to  itself  until  scarcely  any  more  fumes  are  perceptible  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  the  same.  When  the  process  is  finished,  the  furnace  with  its  retort  is  so 
inclined  as  to  allow  the  contents  of  the  retort  to  flow  out  into  a  small  iron  pot,  held 
and  carried  by  two  workmen.  The  rich  argentiferous  lead  thus  obtained  is  poured 
from  the  pot  into  iron  molds,  making  bars  about  1^  feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  about 
3  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  which  are  so  light,  that  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  test 
of  the  cupellation-fumace  without  injuring  it.  This  retort-bullion  assays  between 
2,000  and  3,000  ounces  in  silver  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
richness  of  the  ore  worked. 

After  the  retort  has  been  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  well  scraped  out,  it  is  turned 
right  side  up  again,  and  is  ready,  if  in  good  condition,  for  another  charge ;  if  not,  the 
grate-bars  must  be  taken  out,  the  coke  removed,  and  retort  and  furnace  allowed  to 
cool  off,  after  which  the  old  retort  is  taken  out  and  a  new  one  set  in.  After  the  furnace 
has  become  cool,  it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  remove  the  old  retort  and  replace  it  with 
one  that  is  new.  The  retorts  used  at  South  Lynne  were  generally  unfit  for  further  use 
after  having  put  through  about  nine  or  ten  charges,  they  becoming  after  this  so  clogged 
on  the  interior  with  zinc  oxide,  and  covered  over  on  the  outside  with  a  thick  crust  of 
slag,  formed  from  the  ash  of  the  coke,  that  it  became  difficult  to  heat  them  to 
that  degree  in  which  zinc  freely  volatilizes.  It  is  considered  more  economical,  there- 
fore, to  do  away  with  the  retorts  as  soon  as  they  become  so  worn  that  the  process  of 
distillation  would  be  prolonged  by  their  frirther  use,  and  it  is  considered  better  to 
economize  in  time  than  in  retorts. 

Below  is  given  the  number  of  the  retort,  date  and  time  of  charge  entering  same, 
number  of  the  charge,  number  of  pounds  of  dross  composing  same,  number  of  bars  pro- 
duced, weight  of  same,  and  amount  of  metallic  zinc  regained  by  condensation.  The 
amount  of  oxide  saved  is  not  given,  it  being  a  very  srrall  part  of  the  whole  evolved. 
What  little  quantity  is  saved  is  sold. 
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KETORT  NUMBER  1. 

Date. 

Time. 

1 

o 

i 

f 

p 

■J 

e 

•a 

1 

ri 

a 

Nbyember  2. 1873 

4.00  a.m. 
6.U0  p.m. 
3.00  p.m. 
8.00  p.m. 

5 

6 

7 
8 

999 

-  310 

320 

945 

36 
36 
36 
31 

W3 
195 
179 
141 

34 

November  3, 1873 

58 

November  4, 1873 ..». 

59 

November  5. 1873 

38 

It  will  be  perceiyed  by  the  above  statement  that  a  charge  cqneists  of  about  300 
poQDds  dross,  and  remains  in  the  retort — charge  No.  5,  for  about  thirty-eight  houre, 
charge  No.  6  for  twenty-one  honrs,  and  charge  rio.  7  for  twenty-nine  hours;  and  the 
average  time  in  these  three  cases  would  consequently  be  29^  hours. 

The  metallic  zinc  saved  is  used  again  for  the  desilverization  of  the  silver-lead. 

At  the  silver  smelting  and  refining  works  on  Forty-second  street,  belonging  to  C.  P. 
Lunt,  I  notice  that  they  make  use  of  the  old  retorts  in  condensing  the  zinc  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  retort  is  cut  in  haJf,  the  lower  half  being  luted  on  to  the  retort- 
furnace  immediately  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  retort.  Through  the  bottom  a  small 
hole  is  knocked,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  zinc  fumes.  Whether  more  zinc  is  brought 
to  condensation  in  this  manner  than  by  the  use  of  iire-clay  noses  I  am  unable  to  state. 


CUPELLATION. 

The  cnpellation  furnace  at  the  works  at  South  Lynne  is  a  small  one,  of  the  English 
pattern,  naving  one  tuvere,  supplied  with  blast  by  a  No.  3  Sturtevant  blower.  The 
blower  is  run  by  a  small  steam-engine  that  has  a  veitical  tubular  boiler.  The  fumiKse 
and  en^ne  are  in  a  separate  room,  the  floor  of  which,  in  front  of  the  furnace,  is  cov- 
ered With  sheet-iron,  so  that  all  pieces  of  silver  that  may  happen  to  fall  on  the  floor 
can  easily  be  swept  up.  The  English  style  of  cnpellation-furnace  is  so  generally  well 
known,  that  a  description  of  the  same  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  test  is  made  of  a  blue  limestone,  brought  from  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  ground  and 
sifted  to  the  proper  size,  and  then  stamped  into  the  iron  test-frame.  The  center  of  the 
test  is  scooped  out  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe. 

At  each  cnpellation  about  6  to  10  silver  bricks  are  produced,  weighing  on  an  average 
about  500  ounces  each,  and  averaging  995  thousandths  fine,  according  to  tests  made  at 
the  governmental  assay-office  in  New  York  City. 

I  give  here  some  assays  made  by  myself,  which  show  the  amount  of  silver  contained 
in  the  litharge  at  various  stages  of  the  cnpellation,  which  in  this  case  lasted  for  18 
hours.  The  samples  were  carefully  taken  nrom  the  litharge  every  hour,  as  it  ran  oflT 
the  test.  These  assays  show  that,  as  the  cnpellation  nears  its  end,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  litharge,  or,  in  other  words,  the  smaller  the  propor- 
tion of  lead  to  the  silver  present  on  the  test  the  richer  the  litharge  will  assay  in  silver. 
The  assays  also  show  that  the  amount  of  silver  contained  in  the  litharge  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  operation  of  cnpellation  is  conducted,  for  if  it  were  otherwise 
we  should  expect  that  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  litharge  would  gradually  increase 
from  the  first  assay  up  to  the  last,  and,  as  will  be  perceived,  this  is  in  a  manner  so,  but 
the  increase  is  not  gradual ;  for  example,  the  sample  taken  in  the  third  hour  assays 
higher  in  silver  than  of  that  taken  in  the  fourth  hour.  There  are  several  other  like 
cases,  which  will  be  found  on  inspection. 

ASSAYS  OF  SAMPLES  OF  UTHARGB  TAKEN  EVERIT  HOUR  DC^RXKG  TIIE  CUPELLATION. 

10th  hour 21    oz. 

11th  hour 45   oz. 

12th  hour 19^  oz. 

13th  hour 39   oz. 

14th  hour 25^  oz. 

15th  hour 36   oz. 

16th  hour 49}  oz. 

17th  hour 88ioz. 

18th  hour 144   oz. = 0.5  per  cent. 

I  have  had  the  test-bottom  to  assay  as  high  as  149  ounces  per  ton  in  silver.  This, 
of  course,  as  well  as  the  litharge,  goes  back  to  the  reverberatory  furnaces  for  further 
treatment. 


let  hour 

9   oz.=  0.03  per  cent. 

2d   hour 

18   oz. 

3d   hour....r. 

9   oz. 

4th  hour 

18   oz. 

5th  hour 

18   oz. 

6th  hour 

12   oz. 

7th  hour 

15   oz. 

8th  hour 

15   oz. 

9th  hour 

104  oz. 
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SILVER  REFININO. 

Tfae  silver  bricks  from  the  cnpellation-fumace  are  melted  over  agaiu  ia  graphite 
cmcibles  in  the  wind-fumaces  of  the  laboratory,  with  addition  of  a  little  quartz-sand 
and  borax,  which  gives  the  silver  a  brighter  appearance  and  also  frees  it  from  any 
litharge  that  may  be  with  it.  It  is  then  ponred  oat  into  cast-iron  molds,  stamped, 
and  is  then  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  New  York  assay-office. 

The  silver,  in  accordance  with  the  Balbach  process,  must  go  through  seven  different 
processes  before  it  is  ready  for  market,  viz : 

1st.  Smelting  and  redaction  in  reverberatory  or  shaft  furnaces ;  2d.  Softening  of  the 
silver-lead;  3a.  Liquation  and  mixing  with  zinc :  4th.  Second  liquation  in  separating- 
fumace ;  5th.  Distillation  of  zinc  in  retorts ;  6th.  Cupellation  of  rich  argentiferous 
lead  ;  and  7th.  Refining  of  silver  in  crucibles. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  WYANDOTTE  SMELTING  AND  EEFINING  WORKS. 

Hie  following  account  of  tbe  processes  employed  at  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  in  the  treatment  of  the  rich  silver  ores  from  Silver  Islet  mine,  m 
Lake  Superior,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Courtis,  mining  engineer, 
the  manager  of  the  works,  and  laid  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  This  chapter  concludes  the  review  of  Americau 
smelting- works,  so  far  as  I  am  able  t«o  give  it  this  year.  The  student 
of  this  and  preceding  volumes  will  find  almost  every  establishment  of 
importance  in  the  United  States  thoroughly  described.  A  few,  which 
have  been  omitted  for  various  reasons,  will  be  discussed  next  year,  if  the 
necessary  data  can  be  obtained. 

Several  points  in  the  following  description  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. I  may  mention  especially  the  very  interesting  investigation  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Hahn  with  reference  to  the  solvent  power  of  dififerent 
chloride  solutions  for  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  of  this  thorough 
inquiry  are  striking,  and  may  become  highly  important  in  the  humid 
metallurgy  of  silver.  I  give  the  paper  as  it  was  presented  to  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Since  many  accounts  of  Silver  Islet  mine,  in  Lake  Superior,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, it  is  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  familiar  with  the  location 
and  cnaracter  of  the  mine.  To  many,  however,  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  ore 
and  manner  of  treatment  will,  perhaps,  not  be  without  interest. 

The  extraordinary  richness  of  Silver  Islet  ores,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct 
assays,  indnced  the  company  to  erect  smelting-works  of  its  own.  Accordingly,  ground 
was  broken  at  Wyandotte,  Slich.,  early  in  the  spring  of  1871,  and  the  work  was  pressed 
on  with  indomitable  energy  by  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit,  as  president,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Mac¥\urlane,  the  discoverer  of  SUver  Islet,  as  superintendent  of  >the  works,  so 
that  by  July  1  the  works  were  so  far  completed  that  smelting  could  be  commenced. 

Tbe  intention  was  to  work  western  ores  with  those  from  Lake  Superior,  since  the 
latter  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  lead.  Hence  the  capacity  of  the  works  is  much 
larger  than  is  needed  for  the  present  yield  of  the  mine.  Tlie  planned  process  for  treat- 
ment was  smelting  with  lead  ores,  desilverizing  the  lead  by  Balbach's  process  with 
zino,  cupelling  the  rich  lead,  and  refining  the  crude  silver. 

Since  the  supply  of  western  ores  was  uncertain,  and  prices  and  freights  were  high,  a 
sufficient  supply  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  hitherto  the  works  have  been  in  operation 
but  a  few  months  each  year.  Tet  they  have  produced  a  very  large  amount  of  silver— 
931,203  ounces  in  fine  silver  up  to  September  1, 1873. 

The  process  has  been  smelting  for  rich  lead  at  once,  and  cupelling  and  refining  the 
buUion.  In  addition  has  come:  treatment  of  the  matte  to  save  the  nickel;  refining 
the  nickel  matte ;  extracting  the  silver  from  the  marketable  nickel  speiss ;  and  treat- 
ment of  the  refuse  too  poor  for  smelting. 

The  works  occupy  three  stone  buildings,  150  feet  long  by  47  and  50  feet  wide.  The 
first  building  contains  the  offices,  laboratories,  engine  and  boiler,  No.  8  Root's  blower, 
No.  8  Blak^s  pump,  crushing-room,  with  Blake's  crusher,  apd  t^o  30-inch  mills. 
Dodge's  pan-amalgamator  and  settler,  (used  for  experiments  at  present.)    The  secona 
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bnildiDg  Las  the  refiniog-room,  with  seven  wind  refining-furnaces ;  thecapelling-room, 
with  two  large  English  cnpelling-fomaces ;  the  bottom-room,  where  the-  tests  are  pre- 
pared ;  the  smelting-room  and  char^ng-floors,  with  a  block  of  four  low  blast-fnmaoes 
(Kmmmofen)  and  two  reverberatories ;  and  a  blacksmith's  and  carpenter's  shop  at  the 
end  of  -the  bnilding.  In  connection  with  the  blast-furnaces  is  a  flue-chamber  about 
150  feet  long  and  4  feet  square. 

The  third  building  contains  two  cupelling-fumaces,  and  the  plant  for  the  zinc  pro- 
cess, with  the  furnaces  for  refining  25  tons  of  bullion  daily. 

The  low  blast-fnmaoeS|  though  perhaps  not  the  most  economical  for  general  appli- 
cation, answer  their  purpose  very  satisfactorily,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
regulated  in  case  a  charge  should  not  work  wellj  besides  involving  but  small  costs  for 
repairs.  The  former  is  a  very  important  item  in  working  ore  of  about  1,000  ounces. 
Water-backs  have  been  used,  and  lately  water-blocks  at  the  sides  seem  to  show  in- 
creased economy  in  the  working  of  the  furnace.  These  furnaces  measure  about  4  feet 
from  tuyere  to  top,  3  feet  3  inches  from  front  to  back,  1  foot  9  inches  wide  at  tuyere, 
and  a  few  inches  wider  at  the  mouth ;  from  tuyere  to  sole,  abont  15  inches.  The  sole 
inclines  to  the  tapping-hole.  One  tuyere  is  generally  used.  At  one  time  the  height 
of  the  furnace  was  changed  to  14  feet,  and  two  tuyeres  were  used,  but  owing  to  want 
of  ore  and  other  circumstances  it  was  changed  back,  though  the  running  was  quite 
successful.  A  campaign  in  the  usual  furnace  lasts  four  or  five  weeks,  after  which  it  is 
best  to  blow  out  and  put  in  a  new  bottom.  When  brick  sides  are  used,  they  are  by 
that  time  cut  out  so  much  that  the  furnace  requires  greatly  increased  care  in  working. 
The  bottom  is  made  of  brasque,  composed  of  ^5  coke  and  2-5  fire-clay  by  measure.  A 
little  more  fire-clay  is  usnaUy  added  in  preparing  it.  The  mixture  is  ground  together 
in  the  mill  until  it  is  as  fine  as  flour.  This  makes  a  better  bottom  than  coarser  mate- 
rial, as  it  does  not  take  up  the  lead,  and,  if  moistened  just  enough,  will  not  crack. 

At  first  the  ore  was  separated  into  four  classes :  A  I,  containing  between  2,000  and 
4,000  ounces  silver  per  ton,  or  7  to  14  per  cent. ;  II,  600  to  2,000  ounces,  or  2  to  7 per 
cent.;  III.,  above  100  ounces,  or  0.3428  percent.;  and  IIII,  the  waste  of  the  mine, 
averaging  40  ounces,  or  0.14  per  cent.  The  latter  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  ore  and 
hereafter  will  be  either  concentrated  or  amalgamated,  as  may  prove  most  economical 
At  present  only  two  classes  are  made :  smelting  ore,  which  averages  between*  900  and 
1,000  ounces,  and  No.  4,  or  waste  for  the  present. 

The  minerals  observed  in  the  ore  or  gangue  are : 

Native  silver,  filiform  and  massive.  Dolomite. 
Cerargyrite,  where  the  rock  has  been  de-    Rhodochrosite. 

composed.  Chalcopyrite  (rare)  crystallized. 

Argentite  crystallized.  Pyiite  crystallized. 

Antimonial  silver,  (not  determined.)  Marcasite  crystallized. 

Niccolite.  Calcite  crystallized. 

Annabergite.  Graphite. 

Galenite  crystallized.  Quartz. 
Sphalerite  crystallized. 

The  presence  of  the  following  substances  has  been  proved  by  tests :  cobalt,  in  the 
niccolite }  gypsum,  probably  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  some  scilphurets.  As 
the  vein  runs  under  the  water  of  the  lake,  ore  is  obtained  that  hais^been  exposed  to  its 
action,  both  from  the  vein  and  as  bowlders.  The  gangue  has  become  quite  soft  and  is 
usually  stained  green  from  the  presence  of  the  niokeL  The  niccolite  is  so  intimately 
mixed  with  native  silver  and  sulphurets  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  pure 
niccolite  contains  silver ;  but  from  the  tests  made  it  would  seem  that  it  does  not. 

This  country-rock  is  diorite  in  clay  state,  pieces  of  the  former  being  inclosed  in  the 
ore.  The  native  silver  is  generally  disseminated  through  the  ore  in  more  or  less  den- 
dritic masses,  the  points  of  native  silver  forming  nuclei  for  the  deposit  of  niccolite  and 
snlphurets.  Sometimes  masses  are  found  weigning  several  pounds.  An  analysis  of  & 
piece  of  native  silver  covered  with  a  white  powder,  gave  the  following  results: 

Treated  with  water  -it  showed  HCl,  in  solution ;  then  treated  witn  acetic  acid,  it 
showed  COs,  HCl,  CaO,  MgO,  A^,  FeO ;  dissolved  in  eonc.  NOe,  it  lefb  a  brown  pow- 
der of  Fes.  Os7  which,  treated  with  HCL  left  a  black  powder,  from  which  NH4  O.  dis- 
solved A^Cl.  The  balance  was  AgS.  The  mass,  therefore,  costdined  more  AgS  than 
appears  in' the  following  analysis,  which  shows  the  compositicjc  of  the  part  insoluble 
in  water  and  acetic  acia. 

Aga 4.65 

AgS 0.29 

Fe 0.26 

Cu 0.04 

Pb 0.90 

Niand  Co 0.02 

Sb  and  As 0.00 

6.16,  the  balance  being  fine  silver. 
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The  foUowiDg  are  anolyBeB  of  (uunples  of  ore  prepared  for  smelting,  and  represent  an 
average  of  abpnt  thirteen  tons  for  each  sample. 


ANALYSES  OF  OXtKS. 


A  I. 

I  May  72. 

I  June  '73. 

IVJnne'71. 

IV  June  m. 

CaO 

7.57 

19.39 

16.94 

23.15 

22.90 

MgO 

AIIO3 

6.94 

•  •  •  « 

4.35 

9.65 

6.28 

7.73 

\  3.84 
<  0.80 

Fea,  Oa 

1.88 

2  7.53 

Pb. 

40.24 

( 

cn:.: 

•  •  •  • 

znrr: 

2.27 

•«««•• 

....*.. 

AgT: 

8.30 

2.85 

0.114 

0.1445 

8.. 

3.36 

«•«»•» 

1.03 

0.64 

Silicates... 

13.23 

27.20 

30.50 

36.13 

33.78 

Sample  A  I  contained  Ni  2.53,  Co  0.65,  determined  by  blowpipe  analysis,  and  As 
6.86.    "  ' 

The  average  yield  in  fine  silver  of  389  tons,  smelted  in  1871  was  969.8  ounces  per  ton, 
or  3.%25  per  cent. ;  in  1872  the  average  of  350  tons  was  911.6  ounces,  or  3.126  per  cent. 

The  yield  on  the  assay  w|is  for  the  two  years  99.15  per  cent.,  being  for  the  nrst  year 
about  97i  per  cent,  and  for  the  second  over  100.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  correct  assay ;  but  mostly  to  the  working  up  of  material  left  as  waste  the 
first  year. 

As  there  are  grains  of  metallic  silver  in  the  ore  it  is  difficult  to  set  correct  samples. 
To  approximate  as  closely  as  possible,  four  samples  are  now  made  of  each  lot  of  13  tons ; 
three  assays  are  made  from  each  sample,  and  the  mean  of  the  12  assays  is  taken  as  cor- 
rect for  the  lot. 

The  ores  us^  for  mixing  have  been  pure  galena,  argentiferous  galenas  from  Colorado, 
and  ores  from  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah,  the  latter  being  the  most  satisfactory.  Colo- 
rado ores  generally  contain  too  much  zinc  to  be  used  in  large  quantities  with  rich  ores. 
Onlv  enough  galena  is  used  to  furnish  sufficient  sulphur  for  a  fluid  matto. 

The  fluxes  used  are  limestone  and  iron  cinder  from  rolling-mills,  or  iron  blast-furnace 
cinder,  when  a  siliceous  slag  is  required. 


ANALYSES  OF  THE  FLUXES. 
Limestone.  Mill-oinder. 


CaO 48.47 

MgO 5.03 

AI9O3 Iq 

FesO, r 

Silicates 1.72 

COb  and  Hs  0 43.41 


67 


SiOj 


75.06 
25.49 


Blast-fumiice  dnder. 

28.25 

1.18 

9.04 

5.69 
55^25 


99.30. 


100.55. 


100.01 


The  iron  cinder  has  at  8^.3  C,  the  sp.  gr.  4.293,  hardness,  5i,  fusibility  3,  and  formula 
5Fe0, 2Si08. 

The  blast-furnace  slag  corresponds  to  the  formula  7  (BO,  Si08)-j-Als  Os,  3Si0s. 

The  friel  used  in  the  low-blast  furnaces  has  been  Hammondville  and  Connellsville 
coke,  and  coke  from  the  Detroit  gas-works,  trials  being  made  with  each.  To  obtain 
the  value  of  each,  the  amount  of  Silver  Islet  ore  treated  is  alone  taken  into  account, 
so  that  the  amount  of  coke  used  includes  smelting  all  ores  and  flux,  roasting  matto, 
refining,  assaying,  and  loss  in  weight. 

One  ton  Hammondville  coke  treated 0.83  tons  ore. 

One  ton  ConnellsviUe  coke  treated 1.27  tons  ore. 

One  ton  gas-works  coke  treated 1.20  tons  ore. 

HammondviUe. 

Ashes 15.82 

Carbon 74.6 

Carbon  is  determined  by  docimastic  assay.    The  ashes  contained  by  analysis : 

ConnellaviUe  (t)       Craa.       Utah  coke. 

FeaOa 22.73  24.14 

AlaOa 25.12  19.69 

CaO 6.95  3.98 

MgO 1.91  1.25 

SiOa 44.64  51.07 

The  first  contained  2.23  sulphur,  and  needs  a  correction  for  oxygen. 

The  ore  and  flux  are  made  up  into  charges  of  about  6  tons,  each  charge  intended  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Two  and  a  half  tons  of  Silver  Islet  ore  are  called  a  unit,  and  the 
proper  amount  of  lead-ore  and  fluxes  is  estimated  on  this  basis.    The  amount  of  lead 


ConnellBville. 

Gas. 

Utah  coke. 

12.93 

7.93 

9.7 

81.1 

68.7 

59.26 

5.34 

1.74 

31.37 
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in  each  chai;ge  is  so  arranged  that  one  pound  of  the  silyer-lead  {foerJc  hlei)  produced 
-will  contain  one  ounce  of  silver,  or  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  silver. 

The  fluxes  are  added  in  proper  proportion  to  produce  a  basic  slag,  in  which  iron  pre- 
dominates ;  and  when  the  ore  is  running  siliceous,  enough  lime  is  supplied  to  keep  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  slag  so  low  that  the  matte  can  separate  perfectly.  About  10 
per  cent,  of  slac  from  the  same  furnace  is  added,  partly  to  use  up  any  rich  slag,  but 
especially  to  make  the  charge  more  fusible.  Old  teJBts,  refining-asbes,  sweepings,  &c., 
are  added  in  small  amounts,  in  proportion  to  the  production,  that  there  may  be  no 
accumulation  of  silver  in  unnecessary  products.  Boasted  matte,  as  well  as  iron-cinder, 
is  used  to  make  a  fluid  slag  and  throw  down  the  lead  from  the  galena.  Experience 
shows  that  a  mixture  of  both  in  a  charse  gives  better  results  and  a  cleaner  slag  than 
either  alone.  The  largest  amount  of  Silver  Islet  ore  put  through  in  twenty-four  hours 
is  2.7  tons  to  a  furnace ;  the  average  is  about  2  tons,  on  account  of  lead-ores  being 
used  instead  of  litharge. 

PRODUCTS. 

Silver-lead,  containing  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  silver,  which  is  cupelled. 

Matte, — Enough  sulphuret  is  given  to  each  charge  to  keep  the  matte  flaid,  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  sows.  As  the  ore  has  but  little  sulphur,  western  ores  are  used,  and 
the  matte  is  only  partially  roasted.  To  have  the  furnace  work  well,  a  cake  of  matte 
at  least  2  inches  should  be  produced  with  each  tapping.  If  iron-slag  is  used  alone,  the 
matte  becomes  thick  and  incloses  shots  of  lead,  which  makes  the  assay  very  high,  and 
-consequently,  the  loss  greater. 

The  matte  is  roasted  in  heaps  and  used  over  again  until  the  resulting  matte  contains 
so  much  nickd  that  it  can  be  worked  for  speiss  in  the  reverberatory  furnace.  During 
the  roasting  there  is  a  partial  sweating  out  of  the  speiss  contained  in  the  matte,  so 
that  the  lumps  that  are  melted  together  contain  a  larger  peicentase  of  nickel  than 
that  better  roasted.  These  are,  therefore,  sorted  out  to  be  treated  in  the  speiss  process. 
The  poorest  matte,  containing  0.28  per  cent,  silver,  was  produced  when  working  Utah 
ores,  which  were  also  favorable  to  the  concentration  of  the  nickel.  The  following 
■analyses  of  matte  show  the  increase  of  nickel  as  it  was  worked.  The  copper  and  a 
trace  of  gold  that  is  found  in  some  of  the  products  come  mostly  from  western  ores. 

ANALYSES  OF  MATTES. 

1.  2.  3. 

Ni,Co,Zn 1.57  7.32  10.44 

Pb 8.17  9.66  a75 

Ou 0  0  0.89 

Ag , 0.5954  0.5044  0.852 

S 16.83  11.48  17.55 

Sb 2.38  trace 

As 4.18 

Slag 4.75 

Fe 72.83  63.66  57.59 

Sp.Gr 6.0672  6.1086  

Temp 1708C  ltt03C  

No.  3  was  matte  produced  in  a  high  furnace.  The  amount  of  iron  in  each  analysis 
is  given  by  difference — not  directly  determined. 

Flue-dust  collects  in  the  chambers  to  the  amount  of  about  ^  per  cent,  of  the  material 
smelted.  The  largest  and  richest  part  settles  in  the  first  chamoer,  that  from  the  chim- 
ney containing  less  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  first  chamber. 

It  is  mixed  with  lime-water  to  a  paste,  dried,  broken  up,  and  smelted  on  the  charges. 
The  following  are  analyses  of  dust : 

1.  2. 

CaO 8.74         6.62 

MgO 3.66         0 

NiO 0.08) 

CoO.. 0.08>  trace 

ZuO t 6.23) 

PbO 19.91  23.77 

Ag 0.286  0.292 

S08 9.30  8.85 

SiOg 16.11  13.06 

H?b  \ ::::::;:::::::::;:;:::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^^    ^.^e 

Insoluble,  (coke,  &c.) 19.13       22.14 

99.25       97.03 
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Slag. — This  is  throKii  away,  except  what  Is  wanted  for  flax,  or  what  is  too  rich  in 
silver  to  be  rejected. 

The  assay  is  generally  less  than  6  oances  in  silver,  and  sometimes  less  than  1,  while 
the  lead  contained  is  usually  less  than  1  per  cent.  If  the  charges  are  put  up  so  that 
the  slag  will  be  very  poor  in  silver,  the  loss  in  labor  and  fuel  more  than  balances  the 
saving  in  silver. 


ANALYSES  OF  SLAO. 


CaO  .. 

MgO  . 
AlsOd. 
FeO  .. 
PbO  .. 
Ag.... 
Sios... 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4.            6. 

10.77 

15.88 

24.99 

21.43      17.52 

1.97 

3.39 

2.46 

8.04      4.92 

2.251 

9.f6 

3.34 

1.59        1.78 

41.11 

33.80 

28.25 

16.14    39.36 

M    V      •     « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  ■ 

1.84      0.81 

0.017 

0.026 

0.007 

0.023    0.02 

33.77 

37.134 

1.46 

48.00  34.425 

99.89       99.97      100.61      97.06    98.84 


Formula  for  (1)  13  RO,  5  Si03+  Ala  Oa  2Si08    Low  furnace. 

Formula  for  (2)  14  (2R0,  SiOa )  -f-  3  (Ala  O3  2  SiO,  )    Low  furnace. 

Formula  ftJf  (3)  specific  gravity,  3,205  at  17^.8  C. 

Formula  for  (4)  7  (12R0  llSiOa  )  +  2  (AI3  03  2Si03)  High  furnace. 

Formula  for  (5)  Ore  smelting  in  reverberatory,  specific  gravity,  3.  733  at  64°  F. 

No.  1  was  very  ifuid ;  but  the  charge  did  not  work  as  last  as  No.  3,  with  not  so  fluid 
a  slag. 

Bricks, — These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  those  rich  enough  to  be  smelted  on 
the  charges,  and  those  that  are  too  poor.  When  the  furnaces  are  blown  out,  the  brick 
linings  are  partly  smelted  and  heavy  \vith  lead.  Those  away  from  contact  with  the 
inside  of  the  furnace  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  lead  and  silver.  The  latter  is 
often  found  filling  little  cavities,  crystallized  in  octobedrons  and  nearly  pure. 

Dressing  would  be  the  best  way  of  treating  this  material,  but  amalgamation  has 
been  used,  although  a  large  part  of  the  lead  is  K>6t,  which  also  causes  the  loss  of  quick- 
silver to  be  very  heavy. 

CUFELLATION  OF  SILVER -LEAD. 

The  furnaces  are  English,  with  blast  below  the  fire-grate,  and  on  lead  bath ;  the  fuel 
used  is  Briar  Hill  soft  coal.  The  tests  are  made  of  ground  limestone  aud  fire-clay,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  stamped  into  the  ring  while  moist.  When  full,  the  tests  hold 
about  60O  pounds  of  silver ;  but  the  cupellation  ends  when  there  is  about  500  pounds, 
lasting  three  days,  in*  which  3  to  4  tons  of  silver-lead  have  been  cupelled,  and  consum- 
ing 1,350  pounds  coal  per  ton.  The  work  done  by  the  cnpellera  has  been  improving 
steadily,  the  litharge  being  poorer  aud  a  larger  amount  of  lead  being  put  through  per 
hour.  As  none  of  the  workmen  employed  have  had  any  previous  experience  in  smelt- 
ing, it  has  not  been  without  a  great  deal  of  attention  that  they  have  attained  their 
present  skill.  The  old  tests  are  broken  up  by  hand  to  detach  the  buttons  of  silver ; 
the  part  saturated  with  lead  is  smelted  on  the  charges,  and  the  balance  is  mixed  with 
new  material  to  make  tests.  One  test  will  sometimes  oatlast  two  cupellations ;  but  it 
is  safer  to  use  new  ones.  The  greater  heat  required  at  the  end  of  the  process  is  apt 
to  injure  the  bottom,  so  that  fli&es  come  ofi^,  thus  making  the  material  too  thin  for  a 
second  cupellation. 

ANALYSES  OF  CRtTDE  SILVER. 

1.  2. 

Fe 0.090  0.031 

Ni,  Co 0.004  0.008 

Cu 0.117  0.10ft 

Bi 0.0058  

Pb 1.090  0.260 

An 0.0023  0.0015 

Sb.* trace.  .... 


1.309  0.407 

The  balance  is  silver. 

28  M 
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ANALYSES  OF  LITHARGE. 

First  iMirt 

FeaOs 2.82 

CuO 0.29 

Ag     -    0.032 

Sb04    ' 
A&Os 


Arorage. 

Last  part. 

0.t)6 

1.24 

0.36 

1.41 

0.072 

1.314 

I 1.35  0.62  0.44 


4.49  1.71  4.40 

The  balance  is  oxide  of  lead. 

The  litharge  is  used  in  the  charges  to  sapply  lead.  The  cmde  silver  is  refioed  in 
graphite  crucibles  and  cast  into  bars  weighing  450  oances.  The  slag  from  refining 
contains  shots  of  silver,  and  is  therefore  melted  down  on  the  lead-bath  in  the  cupelling- 
farnace,  the  skimmings  going  to  the  blast-faroace. 

The  fineness  of  the  bars  is  999,  and  generally  999.5  thousandths,  by  United  States 
Mint  assay. 

In  the  refining  slag,  which  is  mostly  silicate  of  lead,  (sand  being  used  in  refining,) 
the  following  metals  have  been  found : 


^ 


Ni,  Co)0 V 0.550 

nO ^ 0.203 

BiO 0.026 

Ag 1.837 

fib04 0.639 

AsOs 0.005 


3.!t60 

NICKEL  AND  OOBALT. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  found  in  all  the  products,  especially  in  a  green  coating  that 
•overs  the  tests,  and  part  of  which  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  nickel^  similar  to  the 
Kupfer-gHmmer  found  in  Gaar-Kupfer,  coDtaiuing  antimony. 

From  the  analyses  of  the  mattes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nickel  contained  in  the  ore 
is  collected  in  the  matte,  the  percentage  increasing  each  time  the  roasted  matte  goes 
through  the  low  furnace.  When  it  reaches  about  14  per  cent.,  the  matte  begins  to  take 
the  appearance  of  speiss.  It  is  then  smelted  in  the  reverberatory,  with  screenings 
from  the  roasting  piles,  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  arsenic,  sulphuret  lead-ores,  and 
siliceous  chimney-slag,  or  other  material,  to  take  up  the  oxidized  iron.  The  slag,  con- 
taining some  nickel,  goes  to  tbe  blast-furnace;  the  silver- lead  is  cupelled ;  the  matte, 
poor  in  nickel,  is  roasted  ;  and  lastly  the  speiss,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  nickel  and 
cobalt,  is  reserved  for  further  treatment. 

The  process  for  treating  the  speiss  has  not  yet  been  fully  decided  upon.  At  present 
it  is  melted  on  a  lead-bath,  which  takes  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  silver.  It  is  then 
ground  fine,  roasted  with  salt,  and  the  silver  extracted  with  a  solution  of  CaCU.  The 
residue  will  be  either  sold  in  this  state,  or,  if  it  proves  more  profitable,  the  nickel  and 
cobalt  oxides  will  be  extracted.  At  present,  experiments  are  making  to  determine 
which  is  best.  The  speiss  after  leaching  shows  but  a  few  onnjbes  of  silver  i>cr  ton, 
aiid  laboratory  experiments  show  that  when  the  proper  roasting-furnaces  are  in  use, 
the  loss  of  silver  in  residues  will  be  very  small.  As  there  ase  several  tons  of  nickel 
now  on  hand  in  the  different  products,  its  value  will  form  a  considerable  item  in  the 
economical  working  of  the  ore. 

H.  C.  Hahn,  Ph.  D.,  chemist  at  the  works,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  assistance  in 
preparing  this  article,  and  who  made  all  the  analyses  of  the  different  products,  insti- 
tuted the  following  experiments  to  determine  the  solubility  of  AgOl  in  different  chlo- 
rides used  cold.  From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  CaCls  is  a  much  better  solvent 
than  NaCl,  commonly  used  in  tbe  Augustine  process. 

At  Tsgowa,  in  Hungary,  in  1868,  a  cold  solution  of  salt  was  used,  flowing  contin- 
Hoosly;  and  it  was  out  purpose  to  imitate  this  process  on  a  small  scale,  on  account  of 
Its  simplicity.  A  solution  of  hypfisulpbite  of  soda  of  the  same  strength  as  that  used 
inXhe  Patera  process  at  Joachimsthal  would  dissolve  about  twico  as  much  silver  as 
eoDcentrated  CaCls)  but  the  latter  is  to  be  recommended,  as  it  dissolves  six  times  more 
iMaai  salt,  and  can  be  used  in  the  automatic  process  of  Tigowa. 
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Table  ofwluMUt^  ofAgCl,  in  Afferent  cihUnides. 


N*m6. 


KCl....... 

SaCl 

KH4CI..., 

CaCK 

MgCi;..... 

BaCl 

FeCU 

Fe,Cl«.... 

MdCI, 

ZnCl 

CaCl, 

PbCl, 

Ka,OsStO 
Solatiou  A 
Bolution  B. 
Solution  C. 
BoIatiouD. 
Solution  B. 


o 

Pi 

3 


24.05 
95.96 
S&45 
4L80 
36.35 
S7.33 
30.70 
37.48 
43.85 
53.34 
44.48 
0.99 


(a) 


ib) 


0 


190.6 
190.6 
240.5 
240.5 

240. 5 
240.5 


240.5 

240.5 
240.5 


0.0776 
0. 1053 
0. 3397 
0. 5713 
0.5313 
0.0570 
0.1686 
0.0058 
0.1996 
0. 0134 
0.0538 
0.0 

0.2160 

0.3555(d) 

0.5393 

0.2167 

0.2013 


8. 


a  0584 
0.0793 
0.2551 
0.4300 
0.3099 
0.04^ 
0.12C9 
0.0044 
0. 1499 
a  0101 
0.0309 
0.0 


o 

CO 


1.1774 
1.2053 
1.0835 
1.4612 
1.3350 
1.3017 
1.4199 
1.4472 
L4e51 
1.6005 
1.5726 
1.0094 

1.2068 
1.3416 
1.3826 
1.3023 
1.3249 


190.6 

190.6 

30O 

30O 

30O 

30O 

200 

210.4 

30O 

300 

300 

aeo 

190.6 
190.6 
190.6 

19^6 
190.6 


tad 


I 


a6688 

0.0956 

9.2764 

0.6383 

0.5339 

0.0558 

0.1802 

0.0064 

0.2226 

0.0162 

0.0627 

0.0 

1. 191  (e) 


(a)  Saturated  with  CaS04.    (5)  Acid,    (c)  Of  tho  same  strength  as  that  used  in  the  Patera  process  at 
Joachimsthal.    (d)  Baaio  reaotlon ;  and,  therefore,  did  not  dissMTe  much  siWer. 


Analyses  of  solutions. 


CaCIf. 
MgCl, 
Feci,. 

PbOl, 

MnCI, 

NiCl,. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

• 

17.70 

33.74 

23.60 

12.55 

3.46 

11.42 

0.22 

__ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.41 

— 

, ,    , 

_ 

0.77 

^^ 

— 

— 

0.02 

— 

E. 


2.0715 


(a)  Amounts  not  determined ;  made  by  diswlving  tho  limestone,  of  which  an  analysis  has  been  triren. 
B  is  also  solution  of  limestone,  and  A  and  C  are  made  from  Na  4  ore.    £  is  saturated  with  PbCis. 

The  object  of  trying  the  componnd  Bolations  was  to  determine  the  possibility  of  usini^ 
■ome  materiftl  that  was  at  band. 

A  concentrated  solatiou  of  limestone  answers  the  pnrpose  very  well. 

Experiments  have  been  made  in  amalgamating  Ko.  4  ore,  over  30  tons  having  been 
treated  to  get  an  average;  and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  experiments  to  determine 
whether  the  large  loss  in  quicksilver  is  due  to  tho  machinery  and  process  used,  or  re< 
suits  from  the  character  of  the  ore. 

The  ore  cannot  be  chloridized,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  lime  it  contains. 
After  roasting  and  chloridizing,  only  43  per  cent,  of  the  silver  was  prodnced,  while  an 
average  of  87  per  cent,  was  obtained  by  raW  amalgamation.  The  niccolite  goes  into 
the  amalgam,  and,  on  smelting,  the  sponge  obtain^  is  separated  on  top  of  the  bnllion 
as  a  speiss,  which  contains  abont  4  per  cent,  of  silver,  8  per  cent,  of  nickel,  and  3  per 
cent,  of  cobalt. 

The  bullion  is  abont  666  thousandths  fine ;  or,  if  the  black  amalgam  is  separated  and 
melted  alone,  two  grades  are  produced — one  over  .800  fine,  and  tho  other  .470.  As  tho 
total  amount  of  metals  in  this  class  of  ore  is  about  3  per  cent.,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
dressing  would  save  as  high  a  percentage  as  can  be  got  by  amalgamation. 

The  successful  working  of  the  poor  ores  will  give  an  impetus  to  mining  on  the  North 
(Shore,  and  many  miners  that  are  sow  under  a  cloud  on  account  of  not  finding  **that 
rich  strike  that  would  ozcel  Silver  l^let,''  will  make  their  steady  profits  from  tho  large 
dAposits  of  low-grade  ores,  and  may  not  nnhkely  be  surprised  at  some  lucky  moment 
by  working  into  a  rich  pocket.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Silver  Islet  is  something 
unique,  where  there  are  so  many  good  indications. 

Were  it  not  for  the  duties  on  lead-ores,  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior  could  pro- 
Tide  us  with  the  proper  mixture  of  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper  and  nickel, 
to  make  practicable  the  most  economical  treatment  for  the  products  of  this  rich  bnt 
poorly-developed  region. 
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UDdonbtedly  a  more  complete  prepanition  of  the  ore  at  the  mines  is  desirable,  there- 
by savini;  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  smeltin/sc  and  90  per  cent,  of  waste.  It 
takes  time  and  skill  to  put  in  motion  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  perfected  mining 
enterprise,  such  as  Germany  has  only  Just  completed,  and  that,  too,  ^ith  her  centuries 
of  experience  and  skilled  rank  and  tile,  all  well  trained  to  their  appointed  tasks,  from 
the  little  boys  that  roll  tamping  clay  for  three  farthings  a  day,  to  the  august  Berg' 
haupimann  who  directs  the  pens  of  a  thousand  assistants,  collecting,  collating,  and  con- 
densing the  figures  and  experiences  of  a  largo  empire. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  SMELTESTGWORKS  OP  THE  HARZ. 

The  object  of  this  chapter*  13  to  present,  for  purposes  of  comparisoa 
with  American  practice,  the  exact  conditions  and  methods  obtaining  at 
the  present  time  in  some  of  the  best  metallurgical  establishments  of  the 
Old  World,  where  the  experience  of  centuries  has  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  principles  and  the  adoption  of  rules,  a  knowledge  of  which  must 
800«er  or  later  become  general  among  the  practical  metallurgists  of  this 
country,  if  a  permanent  success  is  to  be  here  achieved  in  this  branch  of 
iodnstry.  Such  a  knowledge  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  United  States, 
as  it  was  reached  abroad,  by  the  slow  and  costly  method  of  experiment; 
or  we  may  cut  short  the  period  of  doubt  and  loss  by  an  intelligent  study 
of  the  results  already  achieved.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  all 
the  problems  of  the  past  history  of  metallurgy  should  be  worked  out 
again,  merely  because  this  is  a  new  country ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  and  weighty  importance  to  our  western  smelting  industry 
to  inquire  in  what  respects  the  experience  gained  abroad  may  be  made 
useful  to  us.  The  chapters  bearing  on  such  subjects  in  the  present  re- 
port are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  treatment 
of  western  silver,  lead,  and  copper  ores ;  and  the  works  of  the  Earz, 
which  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  in  view,  since  they  deal  with  ores  in  many  cases 
identical  with  those  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  Indeed,  large 
quantities  of  American  ores  have  been  shipped  for  treatment  to  these 
very  works,  and  the  fact  that  this  can  be  done  with  profit  speaks  loudly 
in  favor  of  the  superior  system  and  economy  which  can  thus  overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  five  thousand  miles  of  transportation.  The  simple 
but  thorough  and  detailed  description  of  the  processes  of  the  Harz  given 
iu  this  chapter  will  furnish  numerous  hint^  to  American  furnace-men  of 
which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage.  But  in  order  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  such  an  opportunity,  and  to  make  the  comparison 
more  than  a  merely  implied  one,  the  succeeding  chapter  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  avoidable  wastes  occurring  in  our  western  smelting- works. 

I  should,  perhaps,  add  that  these  chapters  are  new  and  original,  con- 
taining matter  never  before  published.  The  latest  improvements  are 
included,  and  the  subject  is  treated  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
desire  to  confer  an  immediate  and  practical  benefit  on  American  prac- 
tice. The  technical  knowledge  and  experience  and  the  untiring  indus- 
try of  Mr.  Eilers  have  accomplished,  in  this  instance,  a  work  the  value 
and  the  difficulty  of  which  practical  metallurgists  will  universally  re- 
cognize. 

*Tbi8  chapter  has  been  principally  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Eilers,  whose  reputation  as  a 
skillful  metallargist  requires  no  indorsement  from  me.  The  weights  are  usually  p^iveti 
iu  German  centner  (abbreviated  ctr.)  of  1 10  pounds  (nearly)  or  50  kilograms. — B.  W.  B. 
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Special  acknowleilgmeuts  are  due  for  friendly  reception  and  assist- 
ance,  and  for  comnuinication  of  all  desired  details  of  practice,  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen :  Bergliaaptmann  Ottilise,  Oberbergrath  Koch,  Hiit- 
tenmeister  Kast,  and  Oberuieister  Finke,  of  Glausthal ;  Huttenmeister 
Braaning,  of  Audreasberg  ]  and  HiittenmeiBter  Illing,  of  Altenaa. 

I. — ^Feankensoharn  Works,  Glausthal. 

'The  processes  at  these  works  have  been  repeatedly  and  very  fully  de- 
scribed by  various  metallurgists.  But  so  constant  and  untiring  is  the 
progressive  zeal  of  the  officials  that  hardly  a  year  i)asses  without  some 
improvement  either  in  the  smelting-apparatus  or  the  processes. 

At  the  present  time  the  round  furnaces,  described  and  illustrated  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Kast  furnace  in  one  of  my  former  reports,  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  favor.  The  one  Bascbette  furnace  still  in  ex- 
istence is  only  used  when  over-abnndance  of  ores  renders  it  necessary 
to  work  up  extra  material.  The  second  Easchette  furnace  is  altered 
into  two  round  furnaces  ;  i.  es.,  two  of  these  smaller  furnaces  are  built 
into  the  old  outside  walls  of  the  former  Easchette,  so  that  they  touch 
each  other  on  one  side,  the  middle  wall  being  thus  common  to  both. 
One  large  furnace  of  the  Pilz  pattern,  with  eight  tuyeres,  is  also  still 
used,  but  is  not  a  favorite  with  the  men,  as  it  smelts  in  twenty-four 
hours  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  smelting-mix- 
tures  which  passes  through  a  small  round  or  Kast  furnace,  though  it 
has  twice  the  number  of  tuyeres  and  a  diameter  one-half  larger  at  the 
level  of  the  tuyeres  than  the  latter  furnace. 

The  Frankeuscharn  Works  treat  the  following  ores : 

1.  Dressed  galena  from  the  Burgstadt  vein-system,  with  56  per  cent. 
Pb  and  0.09  per  cent.  Ag. 

2.  Dressed  galena  from  the  Eosenhof  vein-system,  with  5G  to  57  per 
cent.  Pb  and  0.08  to  0.09  per  cent.  Ag. 

3.  Dressed  galena  from  the  Silbermaal  vein-system,  with  50  per  cent. 
Pb  and  0.14  per  cent.  Ag. 

The  mihe  Uiilfe  Gottes,  belonging  to  this  system,  furnishes  still  richer 
silver-ores,  containing  52  to  67  per  cent.  Pb  and  0.18  to  0.21  per  cent. 
Ag.    (This  vein  is  in  places  18  meters  thick.) 

4.  Dressed  ores  from  the  Zellerfeld  vein-system,  with  60  to  68  per 
cent.  Pb  and  0.105  per  cent,  Ag. 

There  are  small  quantities  of  ores  from  other  veins  coming  to  the 
works,  but  the  above  four  furnish  by  far  the  largest  amounts.  Besides 
these  ores  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  undressed  silver-ores  have 
been  treated  at  the  works  since  1873.  But  the  latter  are  as  yet  smelted 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  extract  the  silver  as  speedily  aa  possible. 

The  four  kinds  of  dressed  galena  from  home  mines  are  so  mixed  that 
the  contents  of  the  mixture  are  throughout  the  year^from  5Q  to  62  per 
cent.  Pb  and  fi-om  0.09  to  0.1  per  cent.  Ag. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  Hampe,  ipade  during  the  latter  part  of 
1869,  such  an  ore-mixture  from  the  difl'erent  mines  as  it  went  then  into 
the  smeiting-mixture  contained — 

Quartz,  (SfOa,)  (and  clay  fllatet) 12.874 

Heavy  spar,  (BaOjSOs) 1.461 

Calc  spar,  (CaO.COa) 2.380 

Bitter  spar.  XMgOjCOa) 0.958 

Carbonate  of  iron,  (FeO,C02) 6.749    Fe 3.258 

Galena,(PbS) ''^•^^1  8*^. .".';.■;  ^9596 
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Sulphide  of  silver,  (ArS) ^-^^^Isf-ri!"    OMi 

Sulphide  of  2inc,(ZnS) .- ^'^^^j  l^.'II.'!    oilli 

LCuV.V/.    o!316 

Copper  pyrites,  (C09S,Fe9S8) 0.911<  Fe 0.277 

(S 0.31D 

Iron  pyrites,  (FeSj) ^-^^j  S^'."""'!    o!l35 

Sulphide  of  antimony,  (SbSa) 0.537 1|^*----;    J;^ 

99.892 
Total  sulphur , 10.847  per  cenU 

This  analysis  may  not  absolutely  represent  the  present  ore-mixture, 
but  it  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  its  composition. 

This  ore  is  treated  in  a  smelting-mixtnre  with  roasted  lead-matte^ 
(containing  lead  and  copper,)  copper  slag  from  the  Oker  Copper  Works, 
(containing  1.5  per  cent.  Gu  and  50  to  54  per  cent.  Fe,)  slag  from  the 
same  smelting  at  the  Glansthal  Works,  dressed  furnace-scrapings,  dust 
from  the  condensation  chambers,  matte-slag,  and  occasionally  also  with 
small  quantities  of  rich  litharge,  salamanders,  and  other  materials  whicU 
must  be  worked  up  into  useful  shape. 

Usually  a  charge  would  be  con^posed  about  as  follows : 

Ore : 100 

Roasted  matte 51 

Copper  slag  from  Oker «-......  GO 

Slag  from  same  smelting 93 

Dressed  furnace-sorapiugs  and  debris 1 3 

307 

To  show  late  averages  of  the  composition  of  charges,  I  give  here 
those  smelted  in  round  furnace  TSo.  4  during  April,  1873,  (thirty  days,) 
and  in  the  Baschette  furnace  during  February  of  the  same  year.  At 
the  same  time,  the  quantities  and  contents  of  useful  metals  in  the  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  the  fuel  used,  are  given. 

1.  ROUND  FURNACE  NO.  4. 

Materials  in  the  cJiarge  smelted  during  Aprils  1873. 

EilommB.    Caloolated  ftr 
"^^  100  oro. 

Dressed  ore 102,500  100 

Roasted  lead-matte , 51,250  50 

Copper  slags  from  Oker 52, 150  50.88 

Copper-matto  slags  from  own  works 3,300  3.32 

Lead-matte  slags 32,800  32 

Slag  from  same  smelting ^ 75,750  74.^ 

Rich  litharge 500  048 

Dressed  scrapings  and  (2^&ri« 450  0.44 

Dust 1,800  1.75 

Total  materials % 320,500  313.65 

Coke  nsed 42,800  41.7 

[Calculated  for  the  whole  charge  this  shows  a  consumption  of 
13.3  per  cent,  coke.] 

Products : 

Argentiferous  lead 61,400  59.9 

Lead  matte 68,300  66.63 

Slag. 

Ag.  Pb.  Co. 

The  lead  contained  per  cent 0.15 

The  lead-matte 1 0.025  to  0.03  7  to  8       6Jb 

Theslag. 0.0007      0.25to0.6 
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2.  BASGHETTE  FXJBNAOE. 

Materials  in  the  charge  smelted  during  February^  1873. 

iriiA««.»%a     Calonlated  for 

Dressed  ore 165»000  100 

Boasted  matte 64,500              39    - 

Copper  slags  from  Oker 108,000              65.4 

Le&d-matte  slags 96,600              58.4 

Slags  from  same  smelting 92,400              56 

Dust 2,250                1.3 

Total  materials 528,750  320.1 

Coke  used -. 68,400  41i> 

Charcoal  lised 1,080  0.6$ 

Products : 

Argentiferous  lead 86,650  52.5 

Lead-matte 102,650  62.8 

Slag. 

A4;,  Pb.      Cn. 

Contents  of  tbe  lead  per  cent 0.15 

Contents  of  the  lead-matte 0.025  to  0.03      7  to  8     6.5 

Contents  of  the  slag 0.0007     0.46 

A  comparison  of  the  workings  of  the  two  furnaces  shows  that  there 
is  in  reality  very  little  difference  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  the 
value  of  the  products.  The  proportion  of  argentiferous  lead  to  lead- 
matte  produced  is  apparently  more  favorable  in  the  round  furnaces, 
but  the  proportion  of  lead-bearing  materials  to  ore  in  the  two  charges 
is  so  different,  and  so  favorable  for  the  round  furnace,  tliat  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  above-mentioned  figures  becomes  very  doubtful 
in  this  respect;  and,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  which  in  comparison  with 
the  round  furnace  can  be  brought  against  the  Baschette  is  the 
greater  difficulty  of  keeping  the  hearth  clean  on  account  of  the  depth 
from  breast  to  breast. 

The  slag  from  this  first  smelting  falling  from  an  average  charge  of: 

Ore". 15b 

Eoasted  lead-matte .^ 51 

CHter  copper-slag 60 

Slags  from  same  smelting 93 

Dressed  scrapuigs  and  <?/&ru _. 3 

30r 

Contains,  according  to  an  analysis  by  Hampe,  (August,  1870:) 

SiOa 37.908 

BaO.Soj 1.508 

FeO .,. 32.695 

F«S - !•«»  i?:?6^Fk 

AljOs 8.320 

CaO   5.416 

MgO 1.302 

ZuO  3.948 

PbO 3.896 

MnO 1.020 

KO 0.419 

NaO 1.013 

NiO  >  nivii^ 

CoO  i \ ^'^^ 

c««8 - ^-loo  SS^„; 

Ag ; 0.0007 

s^s. <>-«^MoZlb. 

PO5 0.708  - 

100.1847 
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There  are  in  use  at  present  eigbt  round  furnaces  with  four  tuyeres 
(water-cooled)  each.  In  three  faruaces  the  tuyeres  have  at  the  mouth 
a  diameter  of  2^  inches,  in  the  others  IJ.  There  is  no'  perceptible 
diflference  in  the  running  of  the  furnaces,  though  they  are  all  worked 
under  the  same  pressure  of  blast,  i.  e.,  with  eight  to  ten*  lines  quick- 
silver. There  is  nct^important  deviation  in  the  dimensions  of  the  fur- 
naces built  lately  from  those  erected  at  first  and  described  in  my 
report  for  1871.  A  fifth  tuyere  which  it  was  thought  advisable  a  short 
time  ago  to  try  in  the  breast,  immediately  above  the  slag-opening, 
has  been  discarded  as  unnecessary,  and  in  some  cases  even  detrimental. 

There  is  furthermore  one  Raschette  furnace  with  five  tuyeres  in  each 
ef  the  long  sides  and  one  in  each  short  one.  These  tuyeres  have  a  diam- 
eter of  If  inches  at  the  mouth.  The  following  are  the  dimensionaof  this 
furnance : 

Pcet.  Inches. 

Height  from  the  farD ace-floor  to  charge-floor 17  10 

Height  from  charge-floor  to  upper  edge  of  hoshes 2         2 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  upper  edge  of  boshes 20 

Height  from  fornacty floor  to  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate 1         9 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  highest  poiut  of  sole-Htone 9 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  lower  edge  of  water-trough 2          3 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  upper  edge  of  stone,  carrying  arch  over  breast  6  1 H 

Height  from  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate  to  lowest  tuyeres 14f 

Height  from  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate  to  next  following 16 

Height  from  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate  to  the  highest 17t 

Height  from  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate  to  next  following 1(>| 

Height  from  upper  edge  of  hearth-plate  to  next  following 15| 

Outer  length  of  furnace  just  below  charge-floor 11         6 

Outer  lengthof  furnace  just  above  charge-floor 9         9 

Depth  cf  furnace  measured  outside. 10         4 

Inside  size  of  furnace  at  level  of  tuyeres 3by  8         2 

Inside  size  of  furnace  at  upper  edge  of  boshes. 5by7         4 

Horizon tal  distance  of  tuyeres  from  middle  to  middle 1         4 

There  is  also  one  round  furnace  of  the  Pilz  pattern  with  eight  tuyeres 
of  If  inches  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the 
following : 

Poet.  InphM. 

Height  from  furnace  floor  to  tuyeres 4  5^ 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  slag-spout 3  2^ 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  9hurge-floor 21 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  charge-opening 2I{ 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  gas-flue IB  4| 

Inside  diameter  from  furnace-floor  to  a  height  of  2  ;feet  8f  inches 4  5i 

Inside  of  diameter  of  furnace  at  level  of  charge-floor 6  5^ 

Inside  diameter  of  charge-funnel 5 

Distance  of  tuyeres  from  middle  to  middle 1  8^ 

Height  from  furnace-floor  to  middle  of  circular  blast-pipe 8  6 

All  the  above  furnaces  are  supplied  with  wind  from  the  same  horizon- 
tal cylinder-blast,  (described  in  Kerl'sHiittenkunde,)  but  when  they  are 
all  in  blast  at  the  same  time,  the  present  machinery  is  insufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  wind  required.  It  is  therefore  intended  to  erect  another  (vertical) 
blast-engine  in  the  near  future. 

It  appears  from  the  above  tables  of  charges  that  the  percentage  of 
coke  to  ore  used  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual ;  but  it  must  be  remarked 
here,  that  the  coke  at  the  disposal  of  the  works  is  of  inferior  quality, 
containing  usually  from  14.5  to  19  per  cent,  of  ashes  and  from  4.35  to 
12.54  per  cent,  of  moisture.  During  the  month  of  May,  1873,  all  the 
coke  received  averaged  rather  better  than  usual,  and  contained,  ashes, 
from  8.5  to  10.5  yyev  cent.;  moisture,  from  2.77  to  7.06  per  cent.  Those 
coming  from  Osterholz  are  so  far  the  best.  They  contain  on  an  average 
9.56  per  cent,  ashes  and  2.7  per  cent,  moisture. 
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The  argentiferous  lead  coining  from  the  ore-smelting  is  not  treated 
any  further  at  the  Glaasthal  Works,  but  goes  to  Lautenthal,  to  be 
there  deprived  of  its  silver  by  means  of  zinc,  and  to  be  refined.  The 
leadmatte  from  the  same  smelting  is  treated  further  as  follows: 

It  is  thrown  into  large  heaps,  without  breaking  up  the  disks  as  taken 
from  the  tnppingbasins,  and  left  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere 
for  several  months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  matte  is  in  good  shape 
for  roasting,  t.  e.,  it  has  cracked,  is  partly  decomposed,  and  falls  into 
small  pieces  upon  handling.  It  is  then  thrown  upon  beds  of  wood  in 
shedSfthe  heaps  being  very  large.  There  is  no  definite  limit  to  their  size, 
except  in  height,  which  is  from  0  to  7  feet.  The  width  varies  from  15  to  25 
feet,  and  the  length  depends  only  upon  the  supply  of  material  on  hand. 
This  first  fire  burns  from  four  to  six  weeks,  but  accomplishes  little  in 
regard  to  the  elimination  of  the  sulphur.  The  matte  is,  however,  now  in 
excellent  shape  for  good  roasting.  The  second  fire  shows  already  por- 
tions which  are  suflSciently  roasted,  and  which  are  taken  away.  Other 
parts  of  the  heap,  however,  may  have  to  go  through  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen fires,  the  progress  in  roasting  depending  very  much  upon  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

A  late  sample  of  lead-matte  (April,  1873,)  contained  before  roasting, 
according  to  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Fraatz : 

Fe 54.73 

Cu 5.90 

Pb 13.02 

Sb 0.18 

Co 0.18 

Ni 0.08 

g.... 25.31 

99.40 

The  contents  of  two  samples  of  lead-matte  in  copper  and  lead  were, 
according  to  an  analysis  by  Kiihleman,  in  December,  1870 : 

No.  1,  resulting  from  ore-smeltiDg  with  Oker  copper  alags  as  principal  flux : 

Cu 5.5  percent. 

Pb 11. 0  per  cent. 

No.  2f  resulting  from  ore-smelting  with  lead-matte  slags  as  principal  flux : 

Cn^ 4  percent. 

Pb 9  percent. 

Of  the  roasted  lead-matte  about  two-thirds  are  added  in  the  ore- 
smelting,  in  order  to  utih'ze  the  iron  contained  in  it,  for  the  fluxing  of 
the  silica  and  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  from  the  lead  and  to  extract 
a  part  of  the  lead  from  the  matte.  The  remaining  third  is  smelted  in 
lots  of  100  cwt,  with  100  to  108  cwt.  of  unclean  ore-slag,  in  low  sump- 
furnaces,  with  open  breast.  These  furnaces  have  only  one  tuyere,  (not 
water-cooled,)  and  have  the  following  dimensions: 

F^et.  Inches. 

Height  from  hearth-plate  to  tuyere 1  2 

Height  from  hearth-plate  to  top 6  6 

Width  of  hreast  at  level  of  hearth-plate 1  8 

Width  of  hreast  5  feet  ahoye  hearth-plate 2  2 

Width  of  hack-wall  at  level  of  tuyere 1  4i 

Width  of  middle  of  side  wall  at  level  of  tuyere 1  6^ 

Inclination  of  tuyere  wall :  in  6  feet  6  inches  from  hearth-plate  up 9 

Depth  of  furnace 3  4 

The  lowest  point  of  the  solo-stone  lies  below  the  middle  of  tuyere 3  3 

The  result  of  this  lead-matte  smelting  is  argentiferous  lead,  first  co|)- 
I)er-'natte  and  slag.  The  former  is  rich  and  goes  directly  to  the  cupel- 
ling-furnace,  furnishing  silver,  rich  skimmings,  rich  and  poor  litharge 
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and  hearth.  The  farther  treatment  of  the  latter  products  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  scbeme  of  Claasthal  proceases  appended  to  this  chapter. 
The  second  product  (first  copper-matte)  is  well  roasted  Id  four  to  five 
fires,  and  then  again  smelted  in  the  low- furnace  for  rich  argentiferous 
lead ;  second,  copper-matte  and  rich  slag.  This  lead  also  goes  directly  to 
the  cupelling-furaace.  The  copper-matte  is  now  taken  out  of  the  lead- 
processes  and  goes  into  the  copper-smelting  department.  It  is  roasted 
again  several  times  and  then  smelted  with  ore-slag  and  slag  from  the 
same  process  in  shaft-furnaces,  with  closed  breast  and  inclined  bottom, 
from  which  the  melted  materials  run  continually,  gathering  and  separat- 
ing themselves,  according  to  specific  gravity,  in  basins  outside  of  the 
furnace.  {Brillenofen.)  In  this  smelting  there  results  already  some 
argentiferous  and  plumbiferous  black  copper,  which  goes  to  the  Altenau 
smelting-works  into  the  copper-vitriol  department,  rich  third  copper- 
matte  and  rich  slag,  which  latter  goes  partly  back  into  the  same  process 
and  partly  into  the  ore-smelting.  This  process  is  repeated  until  all  the 
copper  is  converted  into  black  copper.  Exact  data,  giving  averages 
for  the  year  1870,  may  be  seen  in  the  i^heme  given  below. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  analyses  of  slags  resulting  from  the 
first  and  second  lead* matte  smeltings  and  of  lead  copper  mattes,  result- 
ing in  these  processes,  are  of  great  interest  to  the  metallurgist : 

AndlifsU  "by  Hampei\SnO)  of  slag  from  the  first  lead-matte  smeltingy  remUingfivm  a  charge 

of  100  ctr.  roasted  lead-matte  to  108  cir.  ore-slag : 

SiOa 30.579 

BaOjSos 1.229 

FeO 42.869 

^«« '••128  jli^li. 

AUOs 3.694 

CaO 4.893 

MgO 1.272 

ZnO 6.346 

PbO 2.048 

MuO 0.851 

KO 0.585 

NaO 1.311 

^^\  0.033 

C°»S 0.359  {g-OTSa^ 

Ag 0.0008 

8^8. 0.083  |0-0|3a^ 

POfi 0.869 

100. 1478 

Slag  resulting  from  the  second  lead-matte  smelting  from  a  charge  of  100  ctr,  mtitte  to  108  etr. 

ore-slag — analysis  hy  Hampe,  1870. 

SiOa 30.704 

BaO,SQ9 1.032 

PeO 43.139 

^^S 1-«39J0;^S;^ 

AUOs 7.552 

CaO 3.755 

MgO 1.313 

ZnO 4.467 

PbO 1.72!} 

MuO 0.870 

KO 0.833 

NaO 1.364 


\ 
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?!Si 0.X18 

C««8 0.486  {«:0|8-^ 

Ag 0.0008 

S'^ 0-101  loimlb. 

POs 1 0.743 


100.0398 


Eesalta  of  analyaea  hy  Hampe,  March,  1871,  of  four  samples  of  matie. 


I. 

n. 

IIT. 

rv. 

Lead-matte  fcota  ore- 
ameltiDjgr,  the  cfaar^t 
was:  ore  ItO,  loaat^ 
e<l  lead-matte  51,cDp- 
per-slag  60,  ore-slaK 
93,  dressed  seri^  3 
parts. 

Same  matte  after 
ruasting. 

Matte  from  first 
lead-matte  smelt- 
in;;,   the   charge 
being  100  matte 
to  108  parts  ore* 
Blag. 

Copper-matte  fnnc 
second  lead-matte 
smeltlnpr,       the 
charge  being  100 
matte  to  108  parta 
ore-slag. 

Pb 

10.655 
4.680 
0.367 
0.0239 

53.113 
8.U0 
0.385 
0.815 
0.097 
0. 510 
0.383 
0.0S4 

96.877 

10.493 
4.183 
0.128 
0.0337 

58.411 
3.459 
0.317 
0.339 
0.111 
1.486 
a338 
0.061 
0.613 
4.335 

33.9663 

7.758 

13.503 

0.979 

0.0351 

48.973 

1.933 

0.383 

0.338 

0.148 

0.411 

0303 

0.037 

85.795 

8.148 

Co 

81  506 

Sb 

0  419 

Aft 

0  058^ 

"B  -•--••■•-••-•■•-•-• 

Fo 

40  953 

Zn 

1  893 

Mn 

0  SM 

Co 

0  378 

Nl 

0.  110 

SiOi 

Cft 

0.105 
0l346 

Mg 

8 

80b 

0.049 
84.938 

0.. 

Total  ..-■ 

99.3149 

100.0000 

99.4731 

99  3S31 

In  capellingthe  argentiferoas  lead  resultlDg  from  the  first  and  second 
lead-matte  smelting,  (the  latter  sometimes  called  first  copper-matte 
smelting,)  two  kinds  ot  litharge  are  produced.  The  poor  kind  from  the 
first  part  of  the  process  is  directly  sold ;  the  rich  litharge  is  further 
treated  and  occasions  a  number  of  subsequent  processes. 

It  is  first  partially  reduced  in  a  reverberatory,  the  results  being  lead 
with  0.01  to  0.015  per  cent.  Ag;  Abstrich  (mostly  oxide  of  lead)  and 
copper  scum.  The  fiist  is  deprived  of  it«  silver  by  means  of  zinc,  which 
is  added  in  four  parts.  The  results  are:  1,  refined  lead  with  0.0005  per 
cent.  Ag,  which  is  sold ;  2,  Abzug^  (copper-lead  scum,)  which  is  added  in 
the  lead-matte  smelting;  3,  rich  zinc-crust,  with  0.075  per  cent.  Ag, 
which  is  added  in  the  lead-matte  smelting :  and  4,  oxides  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, zinc,  Ac,  which  are  further  treated  in  a  reverberatory.  From 
the  latter  result:  1,  poor  lead,  which  is  refined;  2,  skimmings,  with  68 
per  cent,  lead,  which  are  liquated  in  a  reverberatory ;  3,  residues  from 
the  liquation,  which  are  added  in  the  lead-matte  smelting.  From  the 
refining  and  poling  of  the  poor  lead,  result :  1,  lead,  which  is  sold ;  2, 
antimonial  lead  skimmings;  3,  hearth;  4,  scums.  The  antimonial 
skimmings  are  liquated  and  the  result  is :  I,  lead,  with  0.03  per  cent.  Ag, 
which  is  added  in  the  cupellation ;  2^  Abatrich  TesiAnes;  3,  skimmings, 
formed  on  the  lead  after  leaving  the  furnace,  which  go  into  the  lead- 
matte  smelting.  The  residue  remaining  after  liquation  is  smelted  to- 
gether with  copper-matte  slag  in  the  round  furnace,  and  furnishes  hard 
lead  with  0.0012  per  cent.  Ag,  which  is  sold,  bringing  one  thaler  (72 
cents)  more  per  ctr.  than  refined  lead,  and  slags  with  2.3d  per  cent. 
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Pb  and  Sb,  which  are  added  in  the  lead-matte  smelting.    The  hard  lead 
contains,  accordiDg  to  an  analysis  by  SchoUmeyer,  Augnst,  1871 : 

Ca 0.78O 

SI) 12.292 

Zu ) 

Fe K , •.-.  >    tracea. 

Ag S 

Poor  litharge,  which  is  sold  as  such,  contains,  according  to  the  same 
authority : 

Cu 0.2ir>3 

Sb 0.0109 

Fe 0.0103 

Zn 0.0229 

Ag trace. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account,  the  Clansthal  Works  do 
not,  at  present,  desilverize  by  the  zinc  process  all  their  product  of  ar- 
gentiferous lead.  The  lead  obtained  in  the  first  and  second  matte- 
smelting  is  cupelled ;  the  resulting  litharge  is  again  reduced,  and  only 
the  product  of  this  final  reduction  is  desilverized  by  means  of  zinc  at 
Clansthal.  The  great  mass  of  the  argentiferous  lead  from  the  ore- 
smelting  goes  to  the  desilverization-works  at  Lautenthal,  and  the  rich 
lead  from  the  lead-matte-smelting  is  directly  cupelled  at  Clansthal. 
This  latter  lead  was,  however,  at  one  time  also  desilvered  by  means  of 
zinc  and  then  refined.  The  following  analyses  by  Hampe,  October, 
1872,  show  the  composition  of  such  lead  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
process : 

I.  AntdyHs  of  ike  first  argentiferous  lead  from  lead-matt&^melting,  II.  Th^  same  <rfter 
iaking  off  first  bcum  C^^hlicktr")  after  meliivg  down  in  ike  kettle.  III.  The  same  after 
furtkcr  oocidation  and  poling,  IV.  Tke  same  after  depriving  it  of  its  Ag  bg  means  of  Zf^ 
and  removing  tke  abstrick,  Ig  poling,    V.  Litharge  produced  from  lead  IVfor  tke  market 


L 

IL 

TIT. 

IV. 

T. 

Bi 

0.00301 
0.  r;02U0 
0. 82780 
0.00180 
0.00100 
0.00504 
0.35:^00 

Traoe.... 

0.00270 
0. 49120 
0. 73210 
0.  C0287 
0.00120 
U.  00392 
0.31300 

0.00260 
0.40070 
O.GO3O0 
0. 00210 
0.00120 
0.004.^) 
0.33100 

0.00268 
0. 0028U 
0. 1C427 
0.  C0538 
0. 0C075 
Trac^ 

Ca 

0.009 

Sb 

0.005 

Fe 

Zu 

Nl 

Ag 

0.00950 

0.00125 

Cd  I 

As  > 

Pb 

Oa  30615 

08.54311 

98. 5940 

99.814G3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

The  lead  resulting  as  merchandise  was  not  pure  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade.  For  this  reason  the  lead  resulting  from  the 
lead-mattesmelting  is  now  directly  cupelled,  and  from  the  litharge  pro- 
duced a  much  purer  lead  is  made.  I  was  promised  the  analysis  of  the 
marketable  lead  as  produced  at  present,  but  up  to  the  time  of  this  wri- 
ting it  has  not  reached  me.  The  product  of  Clansthal  does,  however, 
not  vary  much  in  composition  from  that  of  Altenau,  an  analysis  of 
which  is  given  below,  under  another  head. 

From  the  great  mass  of  the  Clansthal  argentiferons  lead,  which  is 
desilverized  by  means  of  zinc  at  Lautenthal,  is  made  a  marketable 
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lead,  refined  by  the  ose  of  steam,  ^^bicli  contains,  according  to  a  late 
analysis  of  Dr.  Hampe : 

Pb  (calculated) 99.983573 

Bi 0.008498 

Cn 0.000954 

8b 0.001184 

As 0.000500 

Fe - 0.004930 

Zn 0.000361 


/ 


^*    '  trace. 


I 


Cd  , 

100 

In  1870  lead  refined  at  the  same  works  contained,  according  to  Scholl- 
meyer : 

Pb 99.983139 

Cu 001413 

Sb 005698 

^g 

Ag 000460 

Fe 002289 

Zn 000834 

Ni : 000680 

100 

The  rich  foreign  silver  ores  coming  to  the  works  at  present  are  smelted 
in  separate  campaigns  (without  mixing  tbem  with  the  common  mixture 
of  home  ores)  in  order  to  extract  their  value  in  a  short  time.  This  is 
done  by  avoiding  the  formation  of  the  many  intermediate  products  re- 
sulting in  the  common  smelting  process.  In  the  summer  of  1873  there 
were  principally  ores  from  Chili  at  the  works,  one  portion  of  which  car- 
ried the  silver  in  the  form  of  chloride,  in  a  very  qaattzose  limestone, 
(50  per  cent.  Si02  5)  *^®  other  portion  carried  some  4  per  cent,  of  lead, 
a  considerable  admixture  of  zinc-blende,  and  a  gangue  of  quartz. 

A  charge  was  composed  as  follows : 

Foreign  ores  (obtained  through  Meier  of  Bremen);  10  otr.,  (4  per  cent.  Pb,  1.5  per  cent. 

Ag  in  quartz  and  blende.) 

ChUi  ores  (from  Robertson  of  Hamburg) 40  ctr.,  (3  to  4  per  cent.  Pb,  1  'per 

cent.  Ag  in  quartz  and 
limestone.) 

Home  oreS;  from  the  "Iherg/* 2  ctr.,  (4  per  cent.  Pb,  0.1  per  cent. 

Agy  with  spathic  iron  and 
lime. 

Litharge 30  ctr. 

Oker  copper-slag 30  ctr. 

Lead-matte  slag 60  ctr. 

fjlag  from  same  process 10  ctr. 

182  ctr. 

Products : 

Argentiferous  lead 30  ctr. 

Lead-copper  matte 18  ctr. 

This  lead  contains  1.5  per  cent.  Ag. 

The  matte  contains  0.10  per  cent.  Ag,  8  per,  cent.  Pb. 

The  slag  contains  0.0075  Ag,  1  per  cent.  Pb. 

One  and  a  half  ctr.  of  coke  were  used  for  15  troughs  at  70  pounds  =  1,050  pounds 
charge. 

The  following  are  the  average  lengths  of  campaigns,  quantities 
smelted  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  time  of  smelting  100  ctr.  ore  for  the 
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round  Kast,  the  Easchette,  and  tbe  Pilz  faniace,  respectivdy,  as  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  years  1870, 1871,  and  1872  : 

LoDgths  of  campaigns : 

C  Average,  51  weeks,  3  days. 

Bonnd  farnacey  4  tuyeres <  Shortest  campaigD,  16  weeks. 

(  Longest  campaigu,  113  weeks. 

i  Average,  (14)*  19  weeks. 

Bound  furnace,  8  tnyeies s  Shortest  campaign,  (4)  12  weeks. 

(  Longest  campaign,  24  weeks. 

i  Average  15  weeks. 

Easchette <  Shortest  campaign,  5  weeks. 

(  Longest  campaign,  30  weeks. 

Quantities  of  ore  in  charge  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours : 

Bound  furnace,  4  tuyeres 70     ctr. 

Bonnd  furnace,  8  tuyeres 92.5  ctr. 

Baschette,  12  tuyeres 104.6  otr. 

Time  of  smelting  100  ctr.  ore  in  charge : 

Bonnd  furnace,  4  tuyeres 34.16  hours. 

Bound  furnace,  8  tuyeres 25.92  hours, 

Baschette 22.92  hours. 

The  following  represents  the  work  done  at  the  Frankenscham  Works 
during  the  year  1872 : 

A. — Ore-smeliing, 

Total  number  of  12-hour  shifts.  6,220. 

Wages  per  shift,  27  silbergroschen,  equivalent  to  (0.648. 

Ore  smelted 9,300,000  kilograms. 

Matte  smelted 4,966,350  " 

Oker  copper  slags 5.843,000  " 

Home  copper  slag 191,400  " 

Lead-matte  slag 2,623,800  " 

Ore-slag 6,271,450  « 

Bich  litharge 19,800  " 

Salamanders 9,550  " 

Dressed-furnace  residues 57,000  " 

Mode  and  used  dost ^ '. 127,250  *' 

Made  and  U8e4l  accretions 64,600  " 

Hearth  from  cupelliug-furnace 23,700  " 

Total  charge 29,497,400         " 

Product : 

Argentiferous  lead 5,425,700   '      " 

Argentiferous  lead-matto 6,388,800         *' 

Fuel  used : 

Coke 4,434,225  " 

Charcoal 106,530  " 

Stone-coal. 13,817.5        " 

(1  kilogram  charge  to  6.47  charge.) 

(For  100  ctr.  ore  =  3.34  12-hour  shifts.) 

Materials'  wed,  products,  and  fuel  consumed,  oalculaiedfor  100  ctr,  ere. 

Material : 

Ore 100 

Matte 53.40 

Oker  copper  slag 62.83 

Home  copper  slag 2.06 

Lead-matte  slag 28.21 

Ore-slag 67.43 

Bich  litharge 0.21 

Salamanders 0.1 

Dressed-fnmace  residues 0.61 

Dust 1.36 

Accretions , 0.69 

Hearth 0.25 

*  The  figures  in  (  )  include  the  first  short  trial  campaign  of  four  weeks^  wkich  fiiirly 
ought  to  be  omitted  from  the  calculation. 
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ProdnctB : 

ArgeDtiferons  lead 58.34 

Lead-matte 68.69 

Fuel : 

Coke 47.68 

Charcoal 1.14 

Stone-coal , 0.14 

B.  — SoQsHng, 

a.  Lead-niatt<e,  nsed  after  roasting  in  ore-smelting  and  lead- 
matte  smelting 47,940,000  kilograms. 

Fael  nsed:  * 

Wood 731  cnbic  metersb 

Faggots *  207,461  pieces. 

&.  Copper-matte,  nsed  after  working  in  copper-smelting 3,646,000  kilograms. 

Fuel  nsed: 

Wood : ••  69  cnbic  meters. 

Faggots 12,6G4  pieces. 

C-^Lead^matte  smeltifig. 
Aggregate  number  of  12-honr  shifts 1, 130 

Materials : 

Matte  smelted 1,746,250  kilograms. 

Ore^lag 1,885,950         ♦' 

Prodnets: 

Argentiferous  lead 127,000         « 

Copper-matte 414,700         " 

Fuel: 

Coke  nsed 440,600         " 

Charcoal 21,810         « 

Calculated  for  100  parts  matte  this  shows : 

Matte T 100 

Slag 108 

Argentiferous  lead 7.25 

Copper-matte 23.8 

Coke  used 25 

Charcoal 1.20 

D.—  Copper-matte  smelting, 

(Qnantities  given  In  kilograms.) 


Aggregate  of— 

1 

1 
s 

1 

j 

1 

«Q 
0 

O 
%•* 

1 

g 

i 

S3 

o 

1 

P 

First  emelting 

Seoond  smeltiDg 

TUzd  nmeltlDg 

Foartb  amelting 

FiflhameUiDg 

Sixth  smelting 

176 
148 
78 
37 
90 
IS 

311,350 

m.soo 

92,890 
43,600 
31.900 
14,100 

"iai'ioo' 

96,S0O 
44,400 
M,T0O 
14,300 

391,600 

13,550 

HOOT* 

23,800 

8.000 

5,650 

1,700 

113, 700 
92,850 
43.000 
84,250 
14,100 
8,800 

64.000 
78,450 
29.710 
11.090 
11. 0.)0 
6,100 

3.960 
2,610 

1,140 

660 

450 

90 

Total 

469 

685,800 

36.\000 

891,600 

13,550 

52,700 

296,700 

901,750 

6,910 
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"E.—CupelleUion  of  argent\ferou9  lead  from  lead^matie  smelting. 

Material: 
Argentiferoaa  lead 149, 250  kilograms. 

Products : 

Silver 386.95  " 

Poor  litharge 61,700  " 

Eieh  litharge 66,750  " 

Abatrich  (au timoiiial  scum  or  black  litharge) 7, 350  " 

Hearth 19,500  « 

Fuel  and  hearth  material : 

Stone-coal 15,867  " 

Faggots* 240  pieces. 

Marl 20, 550  kilograms. 

F. — DtiiltenzaiiiyR  of  the  argentiferota  lead  reduced  from  the  rich  litharge  of  the  last  pro- 
cess. ' 

Aggregate  number  of  shifts  of  skimmers 22 

Aggregate  number  of  shifts  of  firemen 11 

Argentiferous  lead , 25, 000  i 

Kich  lead  (from  lead-matte  smelting) 25,000(  50, 000  kilograms. 

Products: 

Bich  zinc-ornst  (exclusive  of  4,112  kilograms,  which  remain  in  the 

middle  kettle  to  go  into  next  year's  work) 4,896.5  " 

Poor  zinc-crust 1,206  " 

Oxides  from  refining  (first  period) 4,300  " 

Oxides  from  poling  (last  period) 1,505  " 

Abzug  (first  scum,  formed  in  melting  the  lead) 5, 525  " 

Refinedlead 29,245  " 

Zinc  used 633  « 

Stone-coal  used 6,550  " 

Faggots  used , 45  pieces. 

G.'~^LiquaiioH  of  lead  Krdtze\  in  ths  recerberatory. 
Charged 4,500  kilograms. 

Products : 

Poor  load ',.,.. 2,800  " 

Liqnatiou  residues  (kratze) 200  " 

Abstrich .  1,100  " 

Fuel: 

Stone-coal 600  " 

Faggots 30  pieces. 

IB..— 'Reduction  of  Uikarge  in  the  reverberatorg. 
Litharge  charged 76, 500  kilograms. 

Products : 

Rich  lead 57,650  " 

Abbtrich 14,500  " 

Cupriferous  skimmings  (frtftsre) 2,650  *' 

Fuel: 

Stone-coal 9,150  " 

Faggots 780  " 

I. — Refining  of  matte-lead,  liqtuition-lead  from  ^'Abstrich/'  cf-o.,  in  reverberatorg. 

Lead  charged 20,000  kilograms. 

*  One  tlionsand  faggots  are  equal  in  effect  to  34^  ctr.  of  bituminous  coal. 

fKrdtze  is  the  name  given  to  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  lead,  (principally,)  copper,  and 
other  metals  in  smaller  quantity,  which  may  either  be  the  residue  remaiuing  in  liqua- 
tion or  the  scum  formed  on  the  lead  in  the  tapping-basins;  only  au  impure  lead  oau  be 
produced  from  it.    A  very  cupriferous  first  scum  is  in  some  works  called  schlicker. 
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* 

Products : 

255pig8y  at  140  poands 17,850  kilograms. 

Abstrich 1,000  " 

Lead'KriUze 1,550  " 

Hearth 100  " 

Fuel: 

Stone-coal 900  " 

Faggots 30  pieces. 

Marl  used  for  heiurth •. 1, 486  kilograms. 

E. — Liquation  ofAb$ir%ch. 
Abstrich  charged 13, 500  kilograms. 

Products : 

Lead...' • 4,350  "-  " 

Li quation  Krdize 200  kilograms  ( to  lead-matte  smelting. ) 

Liquation  residues 8,350         *'  (is  reduced  to  hard  lead.) 

Fuel: 

Stone-coal .' 2,050  kilograms. 

Faggots 140  pieces. 

Ij.^'Man'ufaciure  of  building  stone  from  ore-slag. 

36,655  pnccES. 
(100  pieces  No.  4  (12  X  6  X  6  inches)  are  sold  for  20  silbergroschen,  or  (0.48.) 

n.— THE  SAINT  ANBBEASBEBa  WOBKS. 

The  balk  of  the  ores  treated  at  these  smelting- works  for  years  past 
has  been  of  foreign  origin,  while  the  mines  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
have  famished  only  a  small  quantity  of  mostly  exceptionally  rich  silver 
ores.  These  mines,  of  which  the  celebrated  ^^ Samson"  is  the  most 
widely  known,  on  account  of  its  eminence  as  the  deepest  silver  mine  in 
Europe,  carrying  at  the  same  time  enormously  rich  and  finely  crystallized 
ores,  have  all  reached  such  a  depth  that  mining  has  become  expensive 
and  not  very  profitable,  especially  as  the  pockets  of  rich  ore  in  the 
veins  do  not  occur  frequently. 

At  present,  since  the  smelting-works  of  the  Harz,  Freiberg,  and 
Mansfeld  have  formed  a  coalition  for  the  parchase  of  foreign  ores, 
which  permits  a  distribution  of  these  ores  as  saited  to  the  various  pro- 
,  cesses  at  the  different  works,  and  acts  also  very  beneficially  as  far  as 
competition  in  the  ore  market  of  foreign,  especially  English,  smelting- 
works  is  concerned,  the  Andreasberg  furnaces  are  kept  busy  continually; 
while  formerly  frequent  interruptions  could  not  be  avoided. 

In  the  sammer  of  1873  the  works  treated  the  following  ores : 

A. — ^Ores  from  the  Andreasberg  mines,  "Samson"  and  "Neufang," 
which  consist  of  two  classes : 

1.  Lead-ores,  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  lead  and  0.1  to  0.75  per  cent, 
silver.  These  come  to  the  works  from  the  dressing-works  in  a  pulver- 
ized state. 

2.  Eich  silver-ores  proper,  with  a  trace  to  15  i)er  cent,  of  lead  (aver- 
age 5  per  cent.)  and  2  to  30  per  cent,  of  silver.  These  are  all  antimonial 
silver-ores,  and  are  furnished  to  the  works  in  small  quantities,  as  they 
are  found  from  time  to  time  in  the  mines. 

B. — Foreign  ores,  which  contain  on  an  average  1  per  cent,  of  silver. 
About  half  of  these  are  "dry  ores,"  i.  e.,  ores  containing  no  appreciable 
amount  of  lead,  and  half  pyritous  ores,  which  mostly  contain  gold  and, 
on  average,  10  per  cent,  of  lead.  The  gangue  of  the  foreign  ores  is 
mainly  siliceous. 

29m 
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All  the  pyritoas  ores  are  prepared  for  smelting  by  roasting  them  once 
in  shaft  roasting-furnaces.  These  are  10  feet  high,  have  a  rectangular 
section  of  5  by  4  feet,  and  a  bottom  which  is  inclined  both  ways  ^m  a 
central  ridge  [^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  roasted  ore. 

The  qnartzose  dry  ores  are  bamed  when  in  the  form  of  pieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  them  more  porous.  Ores  containing  lead  and 
zinc-blende  in  considerable  quantity  have  so  far  n«tbeen  roasted;  but  it 
is  intended  to  do  so  in  the  future.  For  this  purpose  a  reverberatory  is 
to  be  constructed,  about  45  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  2  inches  wide  in  the 
clear.  There  are  to  be  six  working  doors  on  each  of  the  long  sides,  and 
two  firegrates  for  bituminous  coal.  The  furnace  is  to  be  connected 
with  extensive  condensation-chambers,  ia  order  to  save  the  large  quan- 
tities of  lead  and  silver,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

The  smelting  is  conducted  in  Baschette  and  round  furnaces  of  the  same 
construction  as  those  at  Clausthal.  The  round  furnaces  are  preferred, 
and  will  probably  be  alone  used  ;n  the  future. 

An  average  charge,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  as  follows : 

Foreign  ores 100 

Copper-slag  fromOker 100 

Slag  from  matte-8ineItio|;  and  from  the  same  process 100 

Litharge  (for  ores  containing  1  per  cent,  of  silver) 75 

375 

The  proportion  of  coke  used  to  charge  smelted  is  1 : 7.25.  The  round 
furnace  smelts  in  twenty-four  hours  from  G.5  to  7  tons  of  charge. 

The  quantity  of  litharge  added  to  the  charge  is  dependent  on  two 
considerations : 

1.  It  is  so  proportioned  as  to  permit  the  production  of  a  certain 
absolute  weight  of  pig-lead;  as, "for  instance,  in  the  Hasefaette  fi'om  100 
cwt.  of  charge  a  production  of  at  least  25  to  30  cwt.  of  lead. 

2.  The  silver  contents  of  the  lead,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  ore 
charged,  must  be  within  the  limits  of  the  propoition  established  as  the 
most  advantageous  by  the  exi)erience  of  the  works.  For  ores  contain- 
ing below  1  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  contents  of  silver  in  the  lead  is  to 
be  from  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent.;  for  ores  containing  1  per  cent,  of  silver 
and  above,  the  lead  produced  is  to  contain  from  1  to  3  per  cent. 

These  rules  have  been  adhered  to  for  a  long  time,  but  have  varied 
slightly  according  to  the  necessities  at  the  works.  The  quantities  of 
litharge  added  to  the  charge  were  thus,  in  1871,  according  to  Wedding, 
so  regulated  that  with  ores  in  the  charge  of  0.2  per  cent,  to  0.5  per  cent, 
silver,  lead  of  about  0.5  per  cent,  silver;  of  0.5  per  cent,  to  1.0  percent, 
silver,  lead  of  about  1.0  per  cent,  silver ;  of  more  than  1.0  per  cent, 
silver,  lead  of  about  1.2  per  cent,  silver  was  desired  as  the  result  of  the 
smelting.  The  interesting  fact  was  here  remarked  that  gold  enters  the 
slag  and  matte  in  proportionally  smaller  quantity  than  the  silver.  The 
resulting  lead-matte  and  slag  were  satisfactorily  poor  in  silver. 

During  the  year  1873  the  products  resulting  from  the  ore-smelting 
were — 

1.  Lead,  with  0.5  to  3  per  cent,  silver. 

2.  Lead-matte,  with  0.07  to  0.35  per  cent,  silver  and  varying  contents 
of  copper. 

3.  Kich  slag,  that  is,  the  slag  gathered  from  the  basins  after  tapping 
in  ordinary  campaigns,  and  the  whole  of  the  slag  in  campaigns  when 
ores  containing  from  2.5  to  3  per  cent,  of  silver  are  smelted.  This  is 
smelted  with  rich  old  slags  from  the  extensive  dumps  around  the  works, 
in  separate  "slagsmeltiugs.'^ 
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4.  Poor  slag,  which  most  not  contain  above  2  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
0.002  per  cent,  silver.  The  contents  of  silica  in  the  slag  varies  greatly, 
bnt  may  be  set  down  for  the  general  ran  of  campaigns  as  35  to  38  per 
cent. 

Two  analyses  given  by  Wedding,  in  his  *<  Experiments  and  Improve- 
ments at  the  Government  Metal  Smelting  Works  daring  1871,"  show 
the  principal  constitnents  of  the  slag  then  made.  Newer  analyses  were 
not  on  hand  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  works,  and  the  proportion  in 
the  slag  made  at  that  time,  of  SiOs  to  the  bases,  was  not  supposed  to 
vary  greatly  from  that  herewith  recorded. 

a.  h, 

FeO - 13.7  24.7 

SiO« 42.5  40.9 

AI9O3 19.5  15.3 

CaO 12.6  8.8 

MgO 7.1  6.6 

CdsO 0.27 

PbO 1.2  1.25 

Ag 0.0025      0.0030 

The  lead  resulting  from  the  ore-smelting  is  directly  capelled  at  the 
works.  The  silver  produced  is  sent  to  the  Laatenthal  Works  jfor  refin- 
ing, and  the  litharge  is  used  in  the  ore-smelting. 

The  lead-matte  is  roasted  once  in  the  shaft  roasting-furnaces  above 
mentioned.  Their  capacity  is  40  centner  in  24  hours,  and  the  sulphur 
contents  of  the  matte  are  during  this  time  brought  down  from  about  24 
to  5  per  cent.  The  roasted  lead-matte  has  lately  been  mostly  added 
directly  in  the  ore-smelting,  where  it  forms  a  very  desirable  flux,  rich  in 
iron  oxide.  This  is  done  over  and  over  again,  until  the  copper  contents 
of  the  matte  reach  10  to  15  per  cent.,  when  it  goes  into  the  copper- 
smelting.  Here  it  is  concentrated  in  three  successive  smeltings,  when 
it  is  finally  turned  into  black  copper,  which  is  sent  to  the  Altenau 
Vitriol  Works  to  be  desilverized. 

The  Andreasberg  lead-matte  contains  considerable  quantities  of  anti- 
mony and  arsenic. 

Formerly,  and  as  late  as  1871,  the  Andreasberg  lead-matte  was 
treated,  after  roasting,  in  a  separate  smelting.  According  to  Dr.  Wed- 
ding, in  the  article  above  mentioned,  the  composition  of  a  charge  was 
as  follows : 

Lead-matto - idO 

Materials  rich  in  lead,  such  as  dressed  f uruace-residaes,  Kratze,  hearth,  &o 38 

Slag 170 

Proportion  of  coke  used  to  charge  smelted,  1 : 7.7. 
Amount  of  charge  smelted  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  small  furnaces 
with  one  tuyere,  from  6  to  6.25  tons. 
The  slag  resulting  had  the  following  composition  : 

FeO 38.50 

SiO, 30.15 

AI9O3 15.90 

CaO 10.03 

MgO 1.05 

CU9O *- 0.50 

PbO 3.55 

Ag 0.003 

99.683 

Tlie  dust  collected  in  the  condensation-chambers  from  the  roasting  of 
ore  and  matte  is  rich  in  arsenic,  and  contains  0.006  pet  cent,  silver  and 
4.2  to  6.6  per  cent.  lead.  It  is  roasted  for  the  purpose  of  first  collecting 
the  "^rsenic  flour,''  (Impure  arsenious  acid,)  which  is  then  further 
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treated  for  the  prodaction  of  ''arsenic  glass,"  (arsenions  acid  refined^  as 
far  as  this  is  nsaally  done  at  metallargical  works,)  and  then  smelting 
the  residue,  which  is  mostly  added  in  the  slag-smelting,  on  account  of 
its  impurities. 

^  All  the  rich  slag  made  at  Andreasberg  is  separately  smelted,  together 
with  old  slag  from  the  dumps,  furnace,  and  other  residues  rich  in  lead; 
poor  ores  rich  in  lead,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  an  addition  of 
copper-slag  from  Qker.  An  impure  lead  is  the  result  The  composition 
of  the  slag  resulting  from  this  smelting  is  given  by  Dr.  Wedding: 

SiOa 47.75 

FeO 18.90 

AlaOs w 21.20 

CaO 7. 6.00 

MgO 2.90 

PbO 2.25 

Ag 0.001 

As&Sb trace 

99.001 

The  comparative  richness  of  this  slag  in  lead  and  silver  is  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  cheap  basic  fluxes. 

The  lead  from  this  process  contains  from  0.10  to  0.50  per  cent,  of 
silver,  and  is  desilverized,  by  means  of  zinc,  at  the  works.  The  zinc- 
crust  is  liquated;  the  liquation-lead  is  added  in  cupellation,  and  the 
zinc-dust  in  the  ore-smelting,  separate  treatment  not  being  advisable, 
as  the  whole  quantity  produced  per  annum  does  not  exceed  a  couple  of 
centner.  The  lead  is  refined  by  poling,  and  the  Abstrich  produced  in 
the  operation  is  reduced  to  hard  lead,  which  at  present  brings  a  better 
price  than  refined  lead. 

The  slag  resulting  in  the  slag-smelting  is  partly  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  building  stone.  For  that  purpose  it  must  be  tough  and  at  the  same 
time  plastic.  The  contents  of  silica  ought  to  be  between  40  and  43  per 
cent.,  but  the  relative  proportions  of  thebases  are  alsoof  great  importance. 
The  slag  ought  not  to  be  tapped  into  the  molds,  but  must  be  put  in  by 
means  of  suitable  tools,  in  small  portions,  which  are  spread  horizontally 
over  the  whole  mold,  and  cement  to  each  other  easily.  If  the  slag  is 
permitted  to  run  into  the  molds,  filling  them  at  once,  the  stones  be- 
come full  of  cavities  and  worthless  for  use. 

During  the  summer  of  1873  about  150  centner  of  rich  ore  were  smelted 
daily,  and  it  was  intended  to  continue  at  that  rate  throughout  the  year, 
so  that  the  works  were  expected  to  produce  about  30,000  pounds  of  sil- 
ver, a  product  never  reached  before. 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  wish  to  mention  here  the  interesting  facts 
noted  at  the  Andreasberg  Works  since  they  have  smelted  so  much 
American  ore,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  obtained  in 
the  various  stages  of  the  process.  The  statement  is  taken  from  the  ar- 
ticle of  Dr.  Wedding  above  mentioned. 

Gold  in  the  silver  obtained  directly 0.887  percent. 

Gold  in  the  silvec  obtained  in  the  first  matte-smelting 0.140  per  cent. 

Gold  in  the  silver  obtained  by  assaying  slag 0.277  per  cent. 

Gold  in  the  silver  obtained  from  fumes 0.300  per  cent. 

Dr.  Wedding  says  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  products  obtained  fornk- 
erly  from  Andreasberg  ores  these  proportions  were  relatively  reversed, 
viz: 

Gold  in  the  silver  dbtained  directly 0.018-0.010  per  cent. 

Gold  in  the  silver  obtained  in  matte-smelting 1 0.070-0.024  per  cent. 

Gold  in  the  silver  obtained  from  slag 0.10    per  cent. 
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and  thinks  that  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  finer  distribn- 
tion  of  the  gold  in  the  Andreasberg  than  in  the  American  ores.  This 
explanation,  I  think,  is  not  satisfactory.  The  true  reason  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  greater  percentage  of  arsenic  in  the  Andreasberg 
ores,  which  would  actually  carry  a  larger  relative  proportion  of  gold 
into  matte  and  speiss  than  into  the  lead.  The  same  behavior  has  been 
remarked  in  the  smelting-works  of  Eureka,  Nev.,  as  pointed  out  by  me 
on  former  occasions. 

in. — THE  ALTBNAU  WORKS. 

At  the  Altenau  Smelting-Works  the  following  ores  are  treated : 

1.  Dressed  lead-ores  from  the  Upper  Harz,  which  contain  the  amounts 
of  lead  and  silver  given  above,  in  the  account  of  the  Glausthal  Works, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  a  little  copper.  But  the  contents  of  copper,  unless 
exceeding  3  per  cent,  do  not  enter  the  accounts. 

2.  Sicb  foreign  silver-ores,  principally  from  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  contents  of  these  in  lead  and  silver  are  very  variable;  but 
the  silver  contents  exceed  in  many  cases  1  per  cent.,  while  the  percent- 
age of  lead  is  mostly  low* 

3.  All  the  copper-ores  obtained  in  the  silver-lead  mines  of  the  Upper 
Harz.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  copper  pyrites,  and  contain  too 
little  silver  to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  They  are  treated  by 
means  of  the  common  German  copper-smelting  process  and  the  copper  is 
sold  as  <^  rosette-copper,"  containing  from  0.005  to  O.OIT  per  cent,  of 
silver.  • 

Lead'SmelUng. — ^Thelead  and  silver  ores  have  heretofore  been  smelted, 
without  a  preparatory  roasting,  by  means  of  the  precipitation  process 
in  shaft-furnaces  ]  but  it  is  intended  tOToast  them  first  in  reverberatories 
hereafter. 

The  smelting  takes  place  in  Baschette  and  round  (East)  furnaces.  It 
is  intended  to  use  in  the  future  only  the  round  furnaces. 

A  normal  smelting-mixture  is  composed  of: 


Amoant  in 
a  charge. 


Parte. 


Lead  ores  from  the  Upper  Harz 

Foreign  silver-ores 

Litharge 

Copper-slag  from  Oker • 

Slag  from  ore-smelting  at  the  works 

Slag  from  lead  and  copper  matte  smelting 


Kilograms. 
1,500 
1,000 
750 
1,500 
1,000 
2,500 


100 

66. 66 

50 
100 

66. 66 
166.66 


This  mixture  is,  however,  by  no  means  constant ;  it  is  always  intended 
so  be  so  regulated  that  a  lead  containing  not  over  1  per  cent,  of  silver 
results. 

The  copper-slag  from  Oker  contains  about  1.5  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
trace  of  silver  and  gold. 

From  the  above  smelting  result : 

Lead,  containing  0.0  to  1.0  per  cent,  silver. 
Lead-matte,  containing  0.14  to  0.18  per  cent,  silver. 
Lead-matte,  containing  about  10  per  cent.  lead. 
Lead-matte,  containing  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  copper. 
Slag,  containing  0.003  silver  and  0.75  to  1  per  cent.  lead. 
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The  lead  goes  directly  to  the  cupelling  furnace.  The  resulting  cupreous 
&cum  is  added  in  the  matte-smelting ;  the  litharge  is  nearly  all  used 
again  in  the  ore- smelting :  the  silver  is  shipped  to  Lautenthal  to  be  refin^. 
Whenever  a  considerable  quantity^of  litharge,  over  and  above  what  is 
needed  in  the  ore-smelting,  has  accumulated  at  the  works,  it  is  separately 
smelted,  together  with  poor  lead-ores.  The  litharge  contains  originally 
from  0.01  to  0.02  per  cent  silver;  the  lead  resulting  from  the  treatment 
with  poor  lead-ores  contains  rarely  above  0.3  per  cent,  of  silver,  and  is 
desilverized  by  means  of  zinc.  In  melting  this  lead  down  for  the  purpose 
of  desilverization,  a  scum  is  formed,  {Schlicker^)  which  consists  of  PbS. 
GnS,  and  metallic  lead.  This  is  liquated  in  the  cupelling  furnace,  and 
the  resulting  lead  goes  back  into  the  desilverizing  kettle ;  the  dry  scam 
remaining  is  added  in  the  main  lead-matte  smelting. 

The  desilverization  of  the  lead  by  means  of  zinc  is  conducted  like  the 
same  process  at  Lautenthal,  (of  which  see  description  in  the  chapter  of 
this  reportdevotedtothat  subject,)  with  the  exception  only  that  the  lead 
is  not  refined  by  means  of  steam,  but  by  poling.  The  argentiferous  zinc- 
scum  is  smelted  with  basic  slags  in  low-shaft  furnaces,  the  resulting 
products  being  rich  lead,  which  is  cupelled,  and  slag,  which  contains 
some  silver,  and  is  therefore  used  again  in  the  ore-smelting.  The  zinc 
of  the  zinc-scum  is  partly  volatilized  and  partly  goes  into  the  slag. 

Hard-lead  (lead  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  antimony  and 
other  subordinate  impurities)  is  made  from  the  antimonial  Alatriehj 
which  results  during  cupellation  of  the  rich  lead,  and  from  that  pro- 
duced during  the  reining  of  the  lead  resulting  fronr  the  smeltingof  poor 
lead-ore  with  litharge. 

All  the  rich  slags  are  added  either  in  the  ore-smelting  or  the  lead- 
matte  smelting.  The  slag  resulting  from  the  smelting  of  x>oor  lead-ores 
is  thrown  on  the  dumps. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  refined  lead  produced  at  Altenaa 
by  means  of  poling,  from  lead  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  rich  for- 
eign silver-ores  together  with  the  dressed  lead-ores  of  the  Upper  Harz. 
It  was  made  by  Professor  Hampe,  at  the  Glaustbal  laboratory,  in  De- 
cember, 1871,  and  ha^,  so  iar  as  I  am  aware,  not  been  published : 


Bi. 

Cu 

Sb. 

As. 

CI. 

Ag 


0.009580 
0.002475 
0.005743 

0.000875 
0.00100 


Fe. 
Zn 

Ni. 
Pb. 


0.003272 

0.000140 

0.000196 

99.976719 


100 


Other  and  earlier  analyses  of  products  and  educts  of  the  Altenau 
lead-process  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  various  arti- 
cles written  on  the  subject  and  published  in  the  Preussische  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Berg-Hiitten  und  Salinenwesen,  in  the  Berg-und-Hiittenmannische 
Zeitung,  and  other  technical  publications,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. New  ones,  except  that  above  given,  did  not  exist  at  the  works 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

Lead-matte  smelting. — ^The  lead-matte  resulting  in  the  lead-smelting, 
the  contents  of  which  are  given  above,  is  now  all  roasted  in  shaft-roast- 
ing furnaces  3  to  3^  meters  high  and  1.17  by  1.46  meters  wide.  In  these 
it  loses  its  sulphur  to  within  about  7  per  cent.  These  roasting-furnaces 
furnish  the  sulphurous  acid  for  a  system  of  sulphuric-acid  chambers, 
which  produce  about  7,000  centner  of  sulphuric  acid  of  50^  Beaum6  per 
annum.  When  no  more  sulphur  is  released  from  the  matt«  in  the.  fur- 
naces, it  is  once  more  roasted  in  open  heaps  and  then  added  in  the  lead- 
ore  smelting,  where  it  is  a  welcome  flux,  replacing  part  of  the  cop- 
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per-slag  from  Oker.  This  is  repeated  several  times,  until  the  matte 
contaiDS  12  per  cent,  of  copper,  when  it  is  transferred  to  that  part  of 
the  copper-smelting  (Krdtzkupferarbeit)  treating  argentiferous  copper- 
products  from  previous  processes. 

Copper-matte  smelting. — The  copper-matte  is  roasted  from  four  to  six 
times  in  open  heaps  and  then  concentrated  by  smelting  it  with  siliceous 
fluxes  (principally  copper  slag)  in  low  shaft-furnaces  with  one  tuyere, 
and  closed  front,  {Brillendfen.)  This  alternating  roasting  and  concen- 
tration by  smelting  is  repeated  three  to  five  times,  when  all  the  copper 
is  converted  into  the  form  of  black  copper,  that  from  the  earlier  smelt- 
ings  containing  a  much  higher  percentage  of  silver  and  gold  than  the 
result  of  the  last  smeltings.  The  black  copper  is  all  partially  refined 
and  granulated,  and  then  given  over  to  the  copper- vitriol  works,  which 
separate  the  silver  and  gold  from  it  and  convert  the  copper  into  a  very 
pure  sulphate,  which  is  sold. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  beneficiation  of  the  lead  and  copper 
mattes  are  very  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Clausthal  Works,  and  are  therefore  not  described  here.  Those  who ' 
wish  to  get  specific  information  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  the  able 
article  of  G.  Kuhlemann  in  Preussische  Zeitschrift,  &c^  vol.  xix,  p.  197 
et  8eq.f  wjiich  treats  these  processes  exhaustively.  . 

The  desilverization  of  the  granulated  copper  and  conversion  of  the 
copper  into  sulphate  is  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  metallic  cop- 
per is  soluble  in  hot  diluted  sulphuric  acid  under  access  of  air,  while 
silver  is  not  attacked.  The  latter  runs  off  with  the  dissolved  copper- 
vitriol  in  the  form  of  a  fine  slime,  and  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of 
the  extensive  flumes  and  vats  used  in  the  process.  The  lead  remains 
as  sulphate  with  the  silver ;  the  antimony  also  remains  as  basic  sul^ 
phate  of  antimony  ^  most  of  the  arsenic  remains  with  the  silver  in  the 
metallic  state. 

^  The  silver-slime,  together  with  the  lead  and  impurities  mentioned,  is 
mixed  with  litharge  and  reduced,  the  main  result  being  a  very  rich  lead, 
which  is  cupelled.    The  resulting  silver  is  sent  to  Lautenthal  for  refining. 

This  method  of  extracting  the  precious  metals  from  copper-ores  owes 
its  existence  to  the  necessities  of  the  smelting- works  of  the  Lower  Harz, 
and  to  this  date  it  has  not  been  possible  to  replace  it  with  a  better  one, 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  grave  disadvantages  connected  with  it. 
The  process  is  now  well  known  among  metallurgists,  and  I  will  there- 
fore not  describe  it  in  its  details  in  this  paper,  especially  as  I  intend  to 
treat  in  my  next  report  the  same  process  (with  only  such  slight  modifi- 
<;ations  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  works  require)  as  prac- 
ticed since  October,  1873,  in  our  own  country. 

In  this  connection  late  analyses  of  the  copper-vitriol  manufactured  at 
Altenau,  and  of  the  silver-slimes  collected,  will  be  interesting.  They 
will  help  to  show,  together  with  the  analyses  of  the  same  products  from 
the  American  works  referred  to,  which  I  hope  to  give  hereafter,  how 
much  more  difficult  is  the  treatment  of  the  American  mattes  and  black- 
copper  than  that  of  the  same  smelting  products  at  the  Harz. 

Analyiis  of  copper-vitriol  from  Altetmu  WorJca^  hy  Professor  Hampe,  Jan- 
uary 4, 1872. 


8b 0.0584 

As 0.0017 

Ni 0.0204 

Co 


Fe 0.0171 

Zn 0.0035 

Pb 
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Analysis  of  sUver'Slime  from  the  copper-vitriol  worJcs  at  Altenau  by  Pro* 

fessor  EampCj  February  26, 1872. 

PbO,S03 - 54.6l) 

f 
CuO,S08+5HO 10.59 


FeO,S03+7Ho 0.50 


ZnO,S03+7HO 0.72^ 


NiO,S03+7HO 0.52 


C0O.SO3+7HO 


37  32 

Pb. 

2.87 

0. 

14.42 

8O3. 

2.67 

Ca. 

0.67 

0. 

3.37 

SOs. 

3.79 

HO. 

O.IO 

Fe. 

0.02 

0. 

0.16 

SO3. 

0.22 

Ha 

0.16 

Zn. 

0.04 

0. 

0.20 

SO3. 

0.32 

HO. 

0.105  Ni. 

0.035  0. 

0.15 

ao:».             ! 

0.23 

HO. 

0.04 

Co. 

0.01 

0. 

0.05 

SO,.             ! 

0.07 

110. 

10.08 

Sb. 

1.86 

0. 

1.Q3 

As. 

0.30 

0. 

1.54 

Ag. 

0.55 

CI. 

oxtl 

SbOj 11.94 1 

A8O3 1.33  J 

As 1.13 

Cu 0.19 

Ag 1.72 

AgCl* 2.09| 

SiOs,  (soluble) 2 

Wood  and  other  admixtures 2.54 

Sand 1.12 

S03,3HO 2.22 

CaO ,. 0.20 

Hygroscopic  water 5.20^ 

98.56 

Note.— By  boilins  seven  times  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  each  time,  tne  silver  could  be  completely  extracted. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  quantities  of  raw  material  treated 
and  of  the  final  products  obtained  at  the  Altenau  Works  in  1872: 

1.  Lead  and  silver  works : 

Treated : 

Lead-ores 34,854  centner.. 

Foreign  gold  and  silver  ores 10,960        " 

Total 1 45,814 

Produced : 

Refined  pig-lead 20,329  centner. 

Silver 9,823  pounds. 

Gold : 96       " 

Sulphuric  acid,  (50O) 6,284  centner. 

Argentiferous  black  copper 1,290       *' 

*  Originating  from  the  additions  to  the  copper-sulphate  solution  of  NaCl,  which  was 
practiced  at  the  time  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  silver  which  might  be  in  so- 
lution. Now,  this  silver  is  precipitated  by  filtering  the  solution  through  grannlated. 
lead  and  copper. 
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2.  Copper- workSy  (treating  oree  free  from  silver :) 

Treated: 
Copper-ores 8,759  centner. 

Produced: 
BoBjdtte-copper 1,374        " 

3.  Copper-yitriol  works : 

Treated: 
Argentiferous  black  copper 4,093       " 

Prodnced: 

Copper-vitriol 10,296       " 

(From  this  copper  were  extracted  840  pounds  of  auriferous  silver, 
which  is,  however,  included  above.) 

Daring  this  year  an  average  of  197  workmen  were  employed  at  the 
works,  at  average  wages  of  |  thaler  =  48  cents  per  day.  Coke  cost  27 
groschen  =  64.8  cents  per  centner. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 

THE   DESILVEKIZATION  OF  LEAD  BY  ZIXC. 

This  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  recent  developments  in 
Europe  of  the  process  originally  introduced  by  Parkes,  and  known  by 
his  name,  for  the  desilverization  of  argentiferoas  ores  by  means  of  zinc. 
It  has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  Mr.  Augustus  E.  Meyer,  of  Saiut 
Louis,  an  educated  metallurgist,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  material 
additional  to  that  presented  in  relation  to  this  subject,  in  my  report  for 
the  year  1870,  by  Prof.  F.  Prime,  jr.,  of  Lafayette  College.  The  desil- 
verization of  lead-bullion  is  already  practiced  at  many  establishments 
in  this  country ;  and  these  records  of  foreign  practice  will  be  found 
convenient  and  instructive  by  American  metallargists. 

INTEODUCTION. 

The  history  of  practical  metallurgy  in  Europe,  where  operations 
sanctioned  by  time  are  very  often  obstinately  retained,  has  very  few 
examples  to  show  of  so  rapid  and  universal  an  adoption  of  a  new  pro- 
cess as  has  attended  that  of  Parkes.  The  Pattinson  process^  which 
permits  the  extraction  of  silver  from  lead  containing  only  2.625  ounces 
(0.009  per  cent.)  of  silver  per  ton,  with  profit,  had  been  introduced  into 
practical  metallurgy  not  long  before  the  invention  of  Parkes's  process. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  new  process  gave  rise  to  a 
great  many  intermediate  products,  difficult  to  handle  by  existing  meth- 
ods, were  naturally  unfavorable  to  the  spreading  of  Parkes's  process. 
The  difficulties  in  treating  the  intermediate  products  even  led,  at  some 
places,  to  the  rejection  of  the  method,  after  it  had  already  been  prac- 
ticed for  some  time.  Improvements,  however,  which  followed  each 
other  rapidly,  soon  established  the  new  process  as  the  most  precise  and 
cheapest ;  and  it  is  now  carried  on  at  almost  all  European  works  of 
consequence. 

Pattinson's  process  effects  a  concentration  of  silver  in  lead.  Theo- 
retically, the  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc  is  a  separation  of  silver 
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from  lead.  In  practice,  howeyer,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  argentifer- 
ous zinc  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  lead,  and  in  consequence  only  a 
concentration  of  silver  in  lead  is  effected. 

The  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc  has  the  following  advantage  over 
Pattinson's  process :  The  working  costs  are  less ;  the  process  is  carried 
oat  more  easily,  and  in  a  shorter  time ;  it  is  independent  of  the  laborer's 
skill  i  the  losses  of  lead  and  silver  and  the  consumption  pf  fuel  are 
less.  The  following  table  shows  the  advantages  obtained  at  Havre,  by 
the  substitution  of  Parkes's  process  (Corduri^'s  modification)  for  that 
of  Pattinson's : 


Tonsof  lead  treated  in  twenty-four  boars 

Nnmberof  men  employed 

i^onsomption  of  ooal  in  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  lead. 
Loaa  of  pore  lead,  percent 


8 

it 

c% 

o 

53 

•^ 

IS 

jl 

fk 

^ 

10 

5» 

SO^SS 

33 

45-50 

10 

4 

1 

The  possibility  of  extracting  silver  from  lead  by  zinc  was  discovered 
by  Karsten  in  1842.  Karsten  found  that  lead  with  from  16.9166  to 
19.25  ounces  (0.058  to  0.066  per  cent.)  of  silver  per  ton  is  almost  com- 
pletely desilverized  by  fusion  with  zinc,  the  molten  and  well-mixed 
metals,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  separating  into  two  alloys.  The 
upper  of  these  alloys  consists  mainly  of  zinc  and  lead ;  and  in  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  silver  previously  contained  in  the  lead  is  concentrated  j 
the  other  alloy  is  impure,  zinciferous  lead. 

Parkes,  who  had  no  information  of  Karsten's  experiments,  obtained 
three  patents  on  the  desilverization  of  lead  by  zinc,  in  1850, 1851,  and 
1852. 

His  process  was  first  carried  out  at  the  Llauelly  Lead- Works  in  1851, 
and  induced  Karsten  to  again  take  up  his  experiments  on  a  larger  scale, 
at  the  Friedrichshutte  near  Tarnowitz,  in  Silesia^  The  experiments 
were  made  by  Lange,  under  Karsten's  direction ;  they  did  not  lead  to 
the  application  of  the  new  method  to  practical  metallurgy,  on  account 
of  'Hhe  difficulty  of  freeing  the  lead  treated  from  zinc,^  and  of  extract- 
ing the  silver  from  the  argentiferous  zinc-alloy  without  loss. 

The  process  was  again  taken  up  in  Germany,  with  more  favorable  rc: 
suits,  at  the  works  of  Pirath  &  Jung,  at  Oommem,  and  at  those  of  Her- 
bert &  Co.,  in  the  Eifel',  in  1866. 

Boswag,  a  Frenchman,  experimented  on  Parkes's  process  in  Spain,  in 
1859,  and  several  patents  were  granted  to  him,  one  in  1859,  ^Spain,)  a 
second  in  1861,  (Fmnce,  England,  and  Belgium,)  and  a  thira  in  1862, 
{Italy.)  In  1863  comparative  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Boswag 
at  the  Tyne  Lead- Works,  near  Newcastle,  which  led  to  a  combination  of 
the  processes  of  Pattinson  and  Parkes. 

Nature  of  ParJces^s  process. — Argentiferous  lead  is  melted  together  with 
zinc  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  at  a  proper  temperature ;  the  silver  is 
thereby  extracted  from  the  lead,  and  conveyed  into  an  alloy,  argentiferous 
zinc,  which,  on  account  of  its  higher  melting-point  and  lower  specific 
gravity,  solidifies  first,  and  separates  on  the  surface  of  the  metal-mixture, 
if  this  be  allowed  to  cool  slowly.    The  two  products  obtained  are : 

1.  Argentiferous  zinc. 

2.  Desilverized,  zinciferous  lead. 

These  two  products  are  subjected  to  different  treatment,  the  first 
.  finally  yielding  silver,  and  the  other,  refined,  marketable  lead. 
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Parkes's  process  consists,  therefore,  of  the  following  operations :  L 
Zinoification ;  II.  Befining  of  the  desilverized  lead ;  III.  Treatment  of 
the  argentiferous  zinc  ' 

I.— ZINOrPICATION. 

The  zincification  comprises  the  formation  and  the  separation  of  the 
alloys. 

The  formation  of  the  argentiferous  zinc  requires  a  certain  tempera- 
ture and  duration  and  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  lead  and  zinc.  A 
complete  separation  of  the  alloys  is  only  obtained  by  a  slow  cooling, 
daring  a  long  period  of  quiescence  of  the  metal-mixture. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  lead,  that  is,  the  formation  of  argentif- 
erous zinc,  is  not  limited ;  whereas  the  complete  separation  of  the  alloys 
is  influenced  by  practical  difficulties,  so  that  the  desilverized  lead  always 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  argentiferous  zinc,  and  consequently  of  sil- 
ver. The  limit  of  desilverization  is  at  0.0583  ounce  (0.0002  per  cent.) 
of  silver. 

The  process  of  zincification  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

The  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  in  a  kettle,  and  the  dross  is  removed. 
The  temperature  of  the  lead  is  then  raised  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc, 
whereupon  zinc  is  added,  and  both  metals  are  mixed  intimately  by  stir- 
ring, care  being  taken  to  keep  up  the  temperature  during  this  period. 
After  the  mixture  is  completed,  the  fire  is  damped  with  wet  fuel,  so  that 
the  metal-mixture  may  cool  slowly,  and  the  cooling  may  take  place 
mainly  from  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  formation  of  a  ring  of  zinc 
round  the  pot  has  taken  place  (about  1  inch  in  thickness)  the  skimming 
is  commenced.  The  ring  of  zinc  is  first  removed,  one  laborer  loosening 
it,  and  the  other  catching  the  loosened  pieces  in  a  perforated  ladle,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  from  falling  back  into  and  enriching  the  sub- 
jacent lead.  This  completed,  the  solidified  zinc-crust  is  taken  off  with 
perforated  ladles.  As  the  metal-mixture  cools  more  and  more,  new  por- 
tions of  argentiferous  zinc  solidify  on  the  surface,  and  are  also  taken  off. 
The  surface  of  the  skimmed  lead  has  an  indigo-blue  color.  The  skim- 
ming of  the  lead  is  stopped  as  soon  as  an  assay  of  the  lead  shows  suffi- 
cient desilverization,  and  the  desilverized  lead  is  then  given  over  to  the 
refining  process.  During  skimming  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  too  thick  a  ring  of  zinc.  At  Lautenthal,  the  operations 
differ  somewhat  frotn  those  described.  After  the  riuj^  of  zinc  is  removed, 
and  the  solidified  crust  of  zinc  taken  off,  the  argentiferous  zinc  deposited 
on  the  sides  of  the  kettle,  under  the  surface  of  the  metal-bath,  is  scraped 
off.  The  mass  hereby  rising  to  the  surftuse  has  a  mushy  appearance, 
similar  to  the  lead-crystals  of  the  Pattinson  process.*^ 

The  desilverizing  zinc  may  be  added  in  the  molten  state  or  in  pieces. 
Ko  benefit  is  derived  by  previous  melting  of  the  zinc,  but  only  an  addi- 
tion of  apparatus  necessitated,  and  the  latter  method  is  therefore  the 
one  most  practiced. 

The  zinc  may  be  added,  moreover,  in  one  portion  or  in  several  succes- 

*  Mr.  Koch,  chemist  of  the  works  at  Lautenthal,  informed  me  darinff  my  presence 
there,  that,  according  to  his  experience,  this  mass,  which  he  believed  to  be  an  accnmu- 
latioB  of  crystals  of  argentiferous  zinc,  was  richer  in  silver  than  the  ar^entiferons  zinc, 
which  solidifies  on  the  surface  of  the  metal-bath.  It  was  Mr.  Koch's  intention  to  con- 
struct an  apparatus  which,  cooled  by  a  current  of  water,  should  effect  an  accumulation 
of  the  arffentiferoua  zinc  on  its  surface,  when  lowered  into  the  metal-mixture.  Mr.  Koch 
has  published  his  ideas  lately,  in  the  Berg-nud-Hutton.manuische  Zeituug,  187.3,  page 
261. 
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sive  portions.  Generally  the  zincification  is  carried  oat  with  successive 
additions  of  zinc,  which  is  of  no  direct  inflaencOy  bat  indirectly  impor- 
tant, since  the  complete  desilverization  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
length  of  the  period  of  repose.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  obtain  the 
same  results  with  a  single  addition  of  zinc,  if  the  process  of  firing  and 
cooling  be  repeated  several  times. 

The  modes  of  operation  of  these  two  methods  differ  somewhat.  The 
zincification  with  a  single  addition  of  zinc  completes  each  operation  with- 
out interruption,  whereas  the  zincification  with  successive  additions  of 
zinc  carries  out  the  operations  repeatedly  and  alternately.  In  the  former 
method,  the  skimming  of  the  metal-surface  is  continued  until  x>erfect 
desilverization.  If  the  metal  has  cooled  off  so  far — before  sufficient  de- 
silverization—as  to  allow  skimming  no  longer,  it  is  reheated ;  and  there- 
upon the  process  of  cooling  and  skimming  is  repeated.  In  the  latter 
method,  the  skunming  of  the  metal  surface,  after  the  addition  of  the 
first  zinc-portion,  is  carried  on  until  the  lead  begins  to  crystallize,  where- 
upon the  temperature  is  again  raised  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc,  the 
second  portion  of  zinc  added,  and  the  process  of  zincification  repeated, 
&c.,  until  perfect  desilverization. 

Tbe  intimate  mixture  of  lead  and  zinc  is  effiBcted  either  by  hand  (with 
perforated  ladles)  or  by  machinery.  Mixing  by  hand  is  more  thorough 
than  b>  machinery,  and  therefore  preferable.  Figure  1  shows  the  ap- 
paratus of  Mr.  Gorduri^,  as  used  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Bothschild,  at 
Havre.  The  charge  of  zinc  is  put  in  the.  perforated  box  a  ;  the  appara- 
tus is  then  lowered  into  the  molten  lead  (the  temperature  of  which  has 
been  raised  to  the  melting-point  of  zinc)  and  put  in  rotation.  The 
zinc  melts,  passes  through  the  perforations  of  the  box,  ascends  in  the 
lead,  and  is  then  mixed  with  this  by  the  agitator  h.  After  complete 
fusion  of  the  metal  the  apparatus  is  removed,  and  the  mixture  of 
lead  and  zinc  completed  by  stirring  with  ladles  during  a  few  minutes. 
An  apparatus  similar  to  this  one  has  already  been  used  by  Mr.  Eoswag. 

At  the  time  Karsten  experimented  at  Tarnowitz,  Lange  carried  out 
the  zincification  as  follows :  each  metal  was  melted  in  a  separate  vessel, 
and  when  both  metals  were  skimmed,  the  lead  was  poured  into  the 
zinc  through  a  perforated  iron  plate,  so  that  it  descended  through  the 
zinc  in  drops. 

Consumption  of  zinc. — The  amount  of  zinc  absorbed  by  the  process, 
though  chiefly  dependent  on  the  contents  of  silver  in  the  lead,  can- 
not be  precisely  determined,  because  it  maintains  no  fixed  proportion 
to  the  contents  of  silver,  and  moreover  a  number  of  accessory  circum- 
stances, such  as  impurities  in  the  lead,  manipulation,  &c.,  are  of  in- 
fluence. Boswag,  the  metallurgist  already  mentioned,  determined  the 
amount  of  zinc  necessary  for  complete  desilverization  by  the  following 
formula :  Z=z  10  -f  0.019  f,  in  which  t  stands  for  the  grammes  of  silver  in 
the  ton,  (1,000  kilograms,)  and  Z  signifies  the  amount  of  zinc  necessary, 
in  kilograms.  According  to  Gruner,  this  formula  always  gives  the 
amount  of  zinc  too  high  for  rich  lead. 

Karsten  applied  1.5  per  cent,  of  zinc  for  the  desilverization  of  lead 
with  from  16.9106  to  41.2707  ounces.  (0.058  to  0.1415  per  cent.)  of  silver ; 
(this  corresponds  to  20  and  10.6  parts  Zn  to  1  Ag.)  Flach  and  llling  give 
the  following  proportions  for  complete  desilverization. 
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ILIJKG. 

Tlach. 

Ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton  of 
lead. 

Addition  of 
sine,  per  oent. 

Proportion  of 
sine  to  silver. 

Ounces  of  silver 
to  the  ton   of 
lead. 

Addition  of 
sine  per  cent. 

Proportion  of 
sine  to  silver. 

7.2917 
14.5833 
29.1666 
43.7500 
87.5000 
U6.666U 

1.25 
1.33 
1.50 
1.66 
2.00 
3.00 

50     • 
26.6 
15 
11.1 

6.6 

5 

29.1666 

4a  7500 

87.5000 

145.8330 

26:2.4090 

1.0e33 
1.2500 
1.5000 
1.8750 
2.0000 

la  833:1 
a.333:l 
5.000:1 
a  750:1 
2l  232:1 

At  tbe  furnaces  near  Glansthal,  Harz,  experiments  established  that 
lead  of  the  Upper  Harz  with  36.4583  oances  (0.124  per  cent.)  of  silve^r- 
was  sufficiently  desilverized  by  1.66  per  cent,  of  zinc  (13.3  Zn :  1  Ag.)  but 
not  by  1.5  per  cent.,  (12  Zn  :  1  Ag.) 

At  the  Friedrichshiitte,  near  Tarnowitz,  the  consumption  of  zinc,  in 
treatinglead  with  29.1666  oances  (0.1  per  cent.)  of  silver  was  formerly  1.42 
to  1.44  per  cent.,  (from  14.2 — ^14.4  Zn :  1  Ag.)  Treating  lead  with  higher 
contents  of  silver,  it  was  found  that  this  consumed  comparatively 
less  zinc,  and  consequently  it  was  supposed  that  the  zinc  in  the  skim- 
mings resulting  from  poor  lead  was  not  entirely  saturated.  This  sup- 
position led  to  experiments  tending  to  make  use  of  the  second  and  third 
zinc-skimmings  of  a  previous  charge,  by  giving  them  to  a  subsequent 
charge  as  first  addition  of  zinc.  The  results  hereby  obtained  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 
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Ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton. 

6 

"a 
•al 

r 

Addition  of 
zinc. 

Ounces  of  silver  in  lead  after 
addition  of  zinc. 

Ho. 

L 

II. 

9 
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N 

• 

1 

M 

1 

I 

*Oer».  Lb9. 

219  60 
235 
2*^ 

220  - 

27.2708 
26.9791 
25.9583 
18.9583 

Ctn.  Lbs. 
57    73 
79    30 
46    35 
54    60 

Lbs. 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Lbs. 
SO 
50 
5U 
50 

11.0250 
4.2292 

14.2916 
9.3333 

2.av« 
a  7000 

1.0500 
0.8167 

0.1750 

n 

0.0583 

m 

0.1750 

IV 

0.1458 

*  One  German  centner  =  100  pcyouids  =  50  kilograms  =  110  pounds  English.  , 

It  appears  from  this  table  that,  using  second  and  third  zinc-skimmings 
as  first  addition  of  zinc,  150  pounds  of  zinc  sufficed  to  desilverize  about 
220  centners  of  base  bullion,  whereas  from  310  to  325  pounds  were  used 
formerly.  This  corresponds  to  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  zinc  of 
from  1.42-1.46  to  0.68  per  cent.  Since'  the  whole  quantity  of  zinc- 
skimmings  cannot  be  utilized. as  here  described,  the  consumption  of 
zinc  amounts  t^  about  1  per  cent.  In  the  Upper  Harz  the  same  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  but  they  were  not  successful,  as  the  zinc-skim- 
mings were  too  rich  in  copper,  and  the  lead  fused  therewith  was  enriched 
in  copper. 

Influence  of  manipulation, — We  have  seen  that  the  following  conditions 
are  required  for  a  complete  desilverization :  a  certain  temperature  and 
duration  of  the  same ;  an  intimate  mixture  of  zinc  and  lead ;  slow  cool- 
ing of  the  metal  mixture,  and  careful. skimming  of  the  metal  surface. 
Gurlt,  who  describes  Parkes's  process  as  in  operation  at  the  Llanelly 
Lead- Works,  says  that  the  temperature  would  not  exceed  40(P  C,  as 
the  desilverized  lead  would  otherwise  retain  too  much  zinc.   The  expert- 
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ments  made  at  TarDOwitz,  under  Karsten's  directioD,  tended  to  determine 
the  minima  of  time  and  amount  of  zinc  necessary  for  complete  desilver- 
ization.    The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained : 
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82.785 
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nemarka. 


Metal-bath  "waa  covered  with  charcoal  i 
after  atirring,  the  temperattire  reroainea 
the  aame;  only  near  the  end  of  aiic 
hours  the  temperature  was  lowered,  and 
water  was  spriakled  on  the  sorfaoe  in 
order  to  solidify  the  upper  layer  of  metaL 

Desilverized  lead  was  Tree  fVom  silver. 

Desilverizaticn  was  complete. 


"  One  old  oentner = 103.1 1  pounds  English. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  and  a  series  of  similar  experiments  showed 
that,  proceeding  in  the  manner  described  in  the  table,  the  addition  of 
1}  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  stirring  during  an  hour,  must  be  considered  as 
the  minima.  The  desilverization  of  25  centner  of  argentiferous  lead  was 
completed  in  four  hours. 

Karston  next  proposed  to  allow  the  metal  mixture  to  colidify  in  the 
kettle,  and  then  to  separate  the  lead  by  liquation.  The  experiments  in 
this  line  were  not  saccessful,  as  it  was  impossible  to  restrict  the  fusion 
wholly  to  the  desilverized  lead. 

In  the  last  series  of  experiments  made  at  Tamowitz  the  idea  was  to 
use  a  certain  portion  of  zinc  repeatedly  for  desilverization.  The  process 
was  conducted  as  follows :  Lead  and  zinc  were  melted  together,  and 
mixed  intimately.  After  the  metal  mixture  had  been  kept  at  a  red  heat 
during  four  hours,  the  lead  Was  cautiously  tapped  off  through  a  cast-iron 
pipe  i  inch  in  diameter,  inserted  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ket- 
tle. In  the  kettle  remained  about  6  centner  of  argentiferous  alloy,  which 
was  again  used  for  desilverization.  The  charge  consisted  of  25  centner 
lead,  with  15.95  ounces  silver,  and  4  centner  zinc.  The  process  was  re- 
located seven  times  witiiout  addition  of  fresh  zinc  excepting  the  third 
and  fourth  charges,  each  of  which  received  2  centner  oC  extra  zinc.  Th& 
lead  obtained.  &om  the  first  six  charges  was  completely  desilverized, 
whereas  the  lead  from,  the  seventh  charge  retained  6.834  ounces  of 
silver. 

It  appears  from  the  first  Six  trials  that  5^  per  cent,  of  zinc  was  re- 
quired for  the  desilverization  of  lead  with  15.95  ounces  of  silver,  whereas, 
in  the  preceding  experiments  with  a  sfngle  fusion,  only  1^  per  cent,  of 
zinc  was  needed.  Another  inconvenience  of  this  mode  of  conducting 
desilverization  was  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  dross.  Karsten 
ascribed  the  unfavorable  results  of  the  last  experiments  partly  to  the 
formation  of  this  dross,  but  experiments  in  the  laboratory  did  not  prove 
this  to  be  the  case.  It  was  the  incomplete  separation  of  zinc  from  lead 
on  which  the  process  was  wrecked. 

The  following  examples  show  still  more  plainly  the  influence  of  manip- 
ulation on  complete  desilverization: 

At  Clausthal  base  bullion  with  from  37.9166  to  40.833  ounces  (0.13  to 
0.14  per  cent.)  of  silver,  0.285  per  cent.  Cu,  0.003  Fe,  and  0.442  Sb,  is 
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safBiciently  desilverized  by  1.4  per  cent,  of  zinc,  (10.8  to  10  parts  Zn :  1 
part  Ag,)  mrhich  is  added  in  three  portions.  The  desilverized  lead  only 
retains  from  0.1160'to  0.1458  ounces  (0.0004  to  0.0005  percent.)  of  silver. 

At  Gall,  in  the  Eifel,  the  base  bullion  contains  14.5833  ounces  (0.05 
per  cent.)  of  silver,  0.5  per  cent.  Sb,  and  0.01  per  cent.  Gu.  The  con- 
sumption of  zinc  amounts  to  1.4  per  cent.,  and  the  desilverized  lead  re- 
tains only  0.0583  ounces  (0.0002  per  cent.)  of  silver. 

At  both  places  the  metals  are  mixed  by  stirring  with  perforated  ladles 
during  20  or  30  minutes,  whereupon  the  metal  mixture  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly.  The  process  is  carried  out  with  successive  zinc  additions  at  inter- 
vals of  two  hours. 

At  Pise,  in  France,  2  per  cent,  of  zinc  are  consumed  for  the  desilver- 
ization  of  lead*  with  29.166  ounces  (0.1  per  cent.)  of  silver,  (20  Zu :  1  Ag.) 
The  desilverized  lead  contains  from  0.29166  to  0.4375  ounces  (0.001  to 
0.0015  per  cent.)  of  silver.  Corduri^s  apparatus  is  here  used  for  zincifi- 
cation.  The  time  between  two  additions  of  zinc  does  not  much  exceed 
an  hour.  The  time  left  to  the  metal  mixture  for  cooling  is  doubtless  too 
little,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  high  contents  of  silver  in  the  desilver- 
ized lead.  ' 

Inflt^ence  of  ike  contents  of  silver, — It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
lead  richer  in  silver  is  more  rapidly  desilverized  than  is  the  ease  with 
poor  lead.  lUiug  gives  the  following  illustrations.  The  columns  nu&tr 
I  give  the  results  at  Gall,  under  II  the  results  at  the  Glausthaler  Hiitte : 


Original  lead 

Lead  after  first  addition  of  Eino... 

Lead  after  second  addition  of  zIqo 
Desilverized  lead 
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3.86)  ) 

Sl.8 
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Behavior  of  zinciferous  lead, — ^In  1868  base  bullion  of  the  Lower 
Harz  was  sent  to  Lautenthal  in  order- to  ascertain  whether  Parkes's  prp- 
cess  was  practicable  for  this  impure  lead.  The  results,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
traction of  silver  is  concerned,  were  striking.  While  the  contents  of  the 
silver  in  the  purer  lead  {SchliecTMei)  of  the  Upper  Harz  were  reduced 
from  37.9166  —  43.75  ounces  (0.13  —  0.16  per  cent.)  to  4.375  —  8.75 
ounces  (0.015-0.03  per  cent.)  by  the  second  addition  of  zinc,  the  impure 
lead  of  the  Lower  Harz  only  retained  2.9166  ounces  (0.01  per  cent.)  of 
silver  after  the  application  of  the  second  zinc  portion.  This  favorable 
behavior  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  zinc  already  contained  in  the  base 
bullion. 

Corduri6  also  found  that  a  given  amount  of  zinc  added  to  zinciferous 
lead,  will  extract  the  silver  more  rapidly  than  if  the  lead  be  pure. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  formation 
of  argentiferous  zinc  had  already  taken  place  in  the  zinciferous  lead,  to 
a  certain  extent.  This  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
sequent addition  of  zinc  always  desilverizes  with  comparatively  greater 
rapidity  than  did  the  preceding. 

Contents  of  zinc  in  the  desilverized  lead. — Karsten,  examining  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  metals  on  zinc,  found  that  zinc  and  lead  when  melted 
together  always  separate  into  two  alloys,  plumbiferous  ziuc  and  zincif- 
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erous  lead.    The  maxima  of  metals  taken  up  have  been  determined  as 
follows: 


Analyst. 


Karsten 
Lange  .. 
Blchter . 


Lead  in 
zina 


Pw  et 
9L50 
9.00 
1.23 


Analyst 


Bichter..., 

Lauffo  

Mntnlfiinftn 


Zinc  in 
lead. 


PercL 
1.50 
LOO 
l.e2 


Generally  desilverized  lead  does  not  retain  more  than  0.75  per  cent, 
of  zinc. 

Influence  of  foreign  metals. — Impurities  in  the  lead  to  be  desilverized 
cause  the  formation  of  dross  on  the  metal-surface.  The  dross  must  be 
removed  before  adding  zinc. 

Antimony  hinders  a  complete  desilverization ;  and  lead  containing  a 
large  quantity  mast  be  refined  before  zinciflcation.  Zinc  does  not  extract 
the  antimony  from  lead;  antimony  is  on]y  removed  by  subsequent  re- 
fining. 

Copper  has  a  greater  afiBnity  for  zinc  than  silver,  and  cafi  therefore 
be  extracted  from  lead,  without  taking  much  silver  into  the  alloy,  if  zinc 
is  added  in  such  quantity  as  to  saturate  only  the  copper.  *  This  is  another 
n^rit  of  Parkes's  process,  as  it  effects  the  production  of  lead  free,  or 
nearly  free,  from  copper. 

The^  extraction  of  copper  from  lead  by  zinc  is  so  complete  that  Mr. 
Baker  has  based  a  method  of  decopperizing  lead  upon  it.  It  is  evident 
that  copper  in  the  argentiferous  lead  increases  the  consumption  of  zinc. 

Gold  also  has  a  greater  afiinity  for  zinc  than  silver,  and  the  latter  is 
only  extracted  after  gold  and  copper  are  removed.  This  is  made  use  of, 
and  the  process  is  so  regulated  that  the  first  zinc-skimmings  contain  all 
the  gold  and  copper. 

At  Lautenthal  49.5  pounds  of  zinc  are  added  to  27,500  pounds  of  lead 
n.  pound  =  1.10  pounds  English)  for  the  extraction  of  copper  and  gold. 
The  skimmings  contain  all  the  gold  and  copper,  and  are  not  much  richer 
in  silver  than  the  original  lead.  The  silver  made  from  these  skimmings 
contains  from  34.9999  to  58.333  ounces  (0.12  to  0.2  per  cent.)  of  gold. 

At  Call,  180  poands  of  zinc  are  added  to  300  centner  (at  110  pounds 
English)  of  base  bullion.  About  10  centner  of  zinc-skimmings  are  ob- 
tained, which  contain  the  gold  and  copper.  This  gold-copper  scum  is 
treated  with  the  residues  of  the  treatment  of  the  argentiferous  zinc,  and 
the  silver  finally  obtained  contains  29.166G  ounces  (0.1  per  cent.)  of  gold. 

Bismuth  is  not  extracted  by  zinc. 

Illing  gives  the  following  results  of  the  elimination  of  other  m.etals 
along  with  silver  obtained  at  German  works  : 
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n. — REFINING  OF  THE  DESILVERIZED  LEAD. 

EefiniDg  has  in  view  the  separation  of  foreign  metals  from  the  lead, 
so  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  purposes  of  manufacture.  As  different 
metals  influence  different  qualities  of  the  lead  it  will  depend  upon  the 
use  to  be  afterward  made  of  the  refined  lead  whether  the  separation 
of  a  certain  metal  must  be  more  or  less*^ complete;  and  the  process  of 
refining  is  conducted  accordingly.  Corroding-lead,  for  instance,  must 
contain  very  little  copper,  (not  more  than  0.0014  per  cent,  according  to 
Hampe,)  whereas  the  influence  of  copper  upon  the  malleability  is  not  so 
delicate. 

As  already  remarked,  desilverized  lead  retains  zinc.  According  to 
Lauge  the  maximum  of  zinc  retained  is  1  per  cent.,  but  generally  the 
amount  does  not  exceed  0.75  per  cent.  This  proportion  of  zinc  makes 
lead  brittle  and  unsuitable  for  various  purposes  of  manufacture.  But 
zinc  is  not  the  only  impurity  in  desilverized  lead.  The  lead  which  is  sub- 
jected to  desilverization  generally  being  impure,  this  is  also  very  often  the 
case  with  the  desilverized  lead,  as  this  contains  all  impurities  which  are 
not  extracted  by  zinc.  Hence,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  may  be 
contained  in  desilverized  lead;  of  these  antimony  is  the  most  frequent. 
All  these  metals,  bismuth  excepted,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
and  can,  therefore,  be  separated  by  oxidation.  In  a  series  of  methods 
chlorine  is  used  for  refining  desilverized  lead;  but  this  only  effects  the 
removal  of  zinc,  and  the  lead,  if  dezincified  by  this  process,  must,  there- 
fore, be  subjected  to  further  refining  in  case  other  impurities  are  con- 
tained in  it.  Bismuth  cannot  be  separated  from  lead  b}^  oxidation,  as 
the  latter  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen.  As  bismuth,  moreover, 
cannot  be  removed  by  chlorine,  it  appears  that  lead  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  bismuth  cannot  be  advantageously  subjected  to  desilveriza- 
tion by  zinc,  as  the  lead  produced  could  not  be  freed  from  bismuth,  and 
would,  therefore,  not  be  marketable.  Base  bullion  containing  consider- 
able quantities  of  bismuth  is,  therefore,  treated  by  the  Pattinson  pro- 
cess, and  then  cupelled.  Smelting  the  first  portions  of  litharge  formed 
in  the  cupellation  produces  a  pure  lead. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  endeavor  of  practical  metallurgists  to 
find  a  good  method  for  refining  desilverized  lead.  The  large  amount  of 
zinc  contained  in  this  lead  necessarily  calls  special  attention  to  the 
removal  of  that  metal,  particularly  as  in  some  cases  it  is  the  only  im- 
purity. Antimony,  the  only  impurity  of  desilverized  lead,  besides  zinc, 
which  need  be  here  considered,  can  be  completely  removed  by  the  soft- 
ening process.  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  have  a  good  method 
for  the  removal  of  zinc.  As  zinc  renders  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace 
dif&cult,  a  perfect  method  must  effect  the  concentration  of  zinc  and 
antimony  in  separate  products,  and  must  convey  the  zinc  into  a  product 
which  requires  no  further  treatment,  or,  at  least,  no  treatment  in  the 
blast-furnace.  In  most  recent  trials  the  removal  of  zinc  and  that  of 
antimony  is,  therefore,  effected  by  different  agents,  and  both  are  con- 
centrated in  separate  products.  All  methods  which  have  been  em- 
ployed for  refining  desilverized  lead  may  be  classed  as  follows:  1. 
Methods  which  effect  the  simultaneous  removal  of  all  impurities; 
2.  Methods  which  effect  the  removal  of  zinc  and  antimony  separately. 

In  the  former  class  we  have,  first,  the  softening  process;  and,  secondly, 
methods  of  refining  by  special  agefits  of  oxidation,  under  which  may 
be  distinguished  a  current  of  hot  air,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  litharge.  Of 
all  these  methods  only  the  softening  process  has  been  introduced  into 
practical  metallurgy.    The  others  are  open  to  the  common  objection, 
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that  they  collect  the  zinc  in  skimmings  which  must  be  returned  to  the 
blast  furnace  for  further  treatment,  where  the  proportion  of  zinc  con- 
tained is  a  hinderance  to  the  lead  smelting,  and  is  itself  lost. 

The  softening  process. — This  process,  which  is  the  oldest  in  use  for 
refining  desilverized  lead,  has  been  abandoned  at  most  European  works, 
and  replaced  by  better  methods.  As  will  be  seen  below,  it  is  the  best 
method  for  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  antimony,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  lead  with  large  contents  of  antimony  softening  is,  there- 
fore, still  employed;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  performed  either  before 
desilverization,  or  after  the  removal  of  zinc  by  some  other  method. 
The  process  is  characterized  by  the  slowness  of  the  reaction,  and,  as 
the  temperature  required  is  relatively  high,  involves  large  losses  of 
metal.  Large  quantities  of  lead  are  oxidized  together  with  the  impuri- 
ties, and  the  percentage  of  oxides  formed  is  very  large.  The  long 
duration  and  high  tem])erature  of  the  process  cause,  moreover,  a  large 
consumption  of  fuel  and  labor. 

At  the  Llanelly  Lead- Works  in  Wales,  where  the  process  was  first 
used  for  refining  desilverized  lead,  it  was  carried  out  as  follows :  The 
charge  was  10  tons  of  desilverized  lead ;  the  temperature  used  was  a 
good  red  heat,  and  the  average  time  needed  for  completion  of  the  pro- 
cess was  nine  hours.  The  lead  was  skimmed  three  hours  after  charging, 
and  about  half  an  hour  before  tapping.  After  the  completion  of  soft- 
ening, the  lead  was  tapped  into  a  cast-iron  kettle  and  here  poled.  No 
zinc  could  be  detected  in  the  refined  lead. 

At  Lautenthal  refining  desilverized  lead  by  the  softening  process  has 
been  tried,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  caused  large  losses  of  metal, 
and  was  connected  with  a  large  consumption  of  fuel  and  labor. 

Refining  by  special  agents  of  oxidation. — At  Lautenthal  a  trial  was 
made  to  effect  the  refining  of  desilverized  lead  by  a  current  of  hot  air; 
but  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  Large  quantities  of  lead  were 
oxidized  with  the  impurities.  A  perfect  removal  of  antimony  was  only 
effected  after  the  zinc  had  been  removed  by  chlorination. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments,  nitrate  of  soda  was  the  agent  used 
for  oxidation.  The  salt  was  put  into  a  perforated  box  and  this  lowered 
into  the  molten  metal.  Com[>lete  refining  was  eff'ected,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  lead  oxidized  with  the  impurities  was  so  large  as  to  make  the 
process  impracticable.  A  last  trial,  made  at  Lautenthal  with  litharge, 
was  conducted  as  follows:  Litharge  was  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the 
molten  lead,  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  metal  by  poling.  The  lead 
was  thereby  completely  refined,  but  the  favorable  Vesult  was  found  to 
be  due  to  poling,  as  the  temperature  was  not  high  enough  to  melt 
litharge,  so  that  this  did  not  enter  into  reaction.  At  Braubach,  how- 
ever, this  process  was  successfully  carried  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  which  a  sufficient  temperature  was  easily  attained. 

We  now  come  to  the  methods  which  effect  the  removal  of  zinc  and 
antimony  separately.  Under  this  head  two  processes  are  to  be  distin- 
guished :  first,  the  dezincificatiou  by  chlorination,  and  removal  of  the 
remaining  impurities  by  some  other  agent;  and  secondly,  the  dezincifi- 
catiou by  the  decomposition  of  steam,  and  the  oxidation  of  antimony  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dezincification  by  chlorination^  and  removal  of  the  remaining  impurities 
hy  some  other  agent. — Slow  reactions  and  low  temperature  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  this  process,  at  leas€  in  the  first  operation.  It  may  be 
carried  out  in  a  kettle  or  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  at  some  places 
the  two  operations  of  the  process  have  even  been  performed  in  different 
apparatus. 
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The  process,  which  is  a  German  invention,  has  been  extensively  ex- 
perimented npioD,  and  various  modifications  were  once  in  operation  in 
Germany,  but  Corduri^'s  process  has  replaced  them  almost  everywhere. 
At  Gall,  in  the  Eifel,  a  modification  of  this  process  is  still  in  operation, 
and  gives,  it  is  said,  satisfactory  results.  At  Lautenthal  and  Tamowitz 
the  process  was  connected  with  large  losses  of  metal,  and  a  large  con- 
sumption of  luel  and  labor;  it  has,  consequently,  been  replaced  bj'* 
Corduri^'s  i)rocess. 

By  the  chlorination  process,  the  zinc  contained  in  the  desilverized 
lead  is  conveyed  into  a  slag,  which  consists  of  the  chlorides  and  oxides 
of  zinc  and  lead.  As  this  product  contoius  lead,  it  is  returned  to  the 
blast-furnace,  where  it  renders  smelting  difficult.  The  zinc  previously 
contained  in  the  desilverized  lead  is  entirely  lost. 

The  chlorination  of  the  zinc  is  effected  by  a  chloride,  or  by  a  mixture 
of  a  chloride  and  a  sulphate;  the  operations  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 
The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

After  the  molten  lead  has  been  brought  to  a  dull  red-heat,  the 
chloride  or  the  salt  mixture  is  added,  and  intimately  disseminated  by 
frequent  stirring.  Two  products  are  obtained,  the  chloride-slag  and 
the  dezincified'  lead.  The  chloride-slag  is  added  to  smelting  in  the 
blast-furnace;  the  dezincified  lead,  if  it  contains  antimony,  is  subjected 
to  further  treatment. 

The  substances  used  for  dezincification  are  chloride  of  lead,  chloride 
of  sodium,  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lead,  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  lead  with  Stassfurth  salts,  (chlorides  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  magnesium,)  Stassfurth  salts  alone.  The  results  of  experi- 
ment with  each  of  these  will  be  given  in  the  order  named. 

At  Call,  chlorination  of  zinc  was  formerly  effected  by  impure  chloride 
of  lead,  (containing  62  per  cent,  of  lead,)  according  to  the  following  re- 
action : 

PbCl+Zn  =  ZnCH-Pb. 

4.7  per  cent,  of  the  impure  chloride  of  lead,  which  was  prepared  by 
treating  lead-fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid,  was  consumed.  Dezincifica- 
tion was  carried  out  in  a  Pattinson  kettle,  and  completed  in  twenty-four 
hours.    The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Percentage  of  foreign  metals. 


/ ^ 


Before  After 

ChloriDation.  Chlorination. 

Zinc 0.777  0.005 

Copper 0. 008  0.  Oil 

Iron 0.004  0.005 

Antimony : .  0. 046  0. 010 

Illing  ascribes  the  decrease  of  the  contents  of  antimony  partly  to  ox- 
idation of  this  metal  by  the  oxide  of  lead  existing  in  the  impure  chlo- 
ride of  lead,  and  partly  to  the  formation  and  volatilization  of  chloride  of 
antimony. 

The  dezincified  lead  was  freed  from  antimony  by  oxidation  in  the 
softening-furnace  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  resulting  lead  con- 
tained the  following  impurities : 

Zinc 0. 003 

Copper 0.007 

Iron 0. 005 

Antimony 0.003 
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At  Commern  dezincification  is  carried  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
in  which  the  lead  is  kept  melted,  under  a  layer  of  1  per  cent,  of  cominou 
salt,  for  eight  to  ten  hours.  Intimate  mixture  is  effected  by  poling. 
According  to  Illing,  oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  which,  entering  into  a 
compound  with  oxide  of  sodium,  causes  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  which 
combines  with  zinc.  The  lead  of  Gommem  does  not  contain  antimony, 
and  the  dezincified  lead  is  therefore  marketable.  According  to  Percy, 
experiments  in  England  have  shown  that,  without  adding  salt,  the  lead 
would  have  been  ready  for  tapping  after  four  or  five  hours.  lUing  gives 
the  following  composition  of  the  dezincified  lead : 

Zinc traces. 

Copper 0.0021 

Iron 0.0180 

Antimony 0.0028 

Ghlorination  by  a  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  lead  has  been  sub- 
stituted at  Call  for  dezincification  by  chloride  of  lead.  The  reactions 
of  this  process  are : 

PbO,S03+NaCl+Zn=ZnCl+]^aO,S03+Pb    • 

The  conduct  of  this  process  has  been  somewhat  changed.  At  present 
it  is  as  follows :  From  1.15  to  1.2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lead,  and  0.38 
to  0.4  per  cent,  of  common  salt  (referred  to  the  weight  of  desilverized 
lead)  are  added  to  the  desilverized  lead,  and  this  is  kept  at  a  dull  red- 
heat  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  lead  and  salt  mixture  are  well 
mixed  by  stirring.  As  the  reactions  take  place  mainly  on  the  surface 
of  the  lead,  the  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  shallow  kettle,  a  little  over 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth.  The  complete  removal 
of  zinc  is  indicated  by  small  spots,  or  a  line,  of  a  peculiar  white  color, 
appearing  on  the  surface  of  a  sample  at  the  moment  of  solidification. 
This  appearance  is  ascribed  to  the  formation  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of 
zinc  and  lead,  which  separates  on  the  surface  of  the  sample ;  it  is  a 
concentration  of  the  zinc  contained  in  the  sample  in  a  sm^l  area.  This 
indication  is  said  to  be  so  delicate  as  to  show  traces  of  zinc,  which  cannot 
be  detected  by  a  humid  test.  The  charge  of  desilverized  lead  for  one 
operation  is  12^  to  13  metric  tons;  the  slag  produced  is  1.31  to  1.4 
per  cent,  of  this  weight,  and  contains  25  per  cent,  of  lead  j  twenty-four 
hours  are  required  for  complete  dezincification. 

The  dezincified  lead  contains  antimony,  which  was  formerly  removed 
by  poling.  At  present  the  removal  of  antimony  is  effected  as  follows: 
About  0.3  per  cent,  of  lime  is  mixed  with  the  dezincified  lead  by  stirring. 
The  lime  extracts  the  antimony,  forming  a  black  scum ;  after  the  opera- 
tion has  been  carried  on  for  twelve  hours,  the  scum  which  has  collected 
on  the  metal-surface  is  taken  off,  the  lead  once  more  stirred  well  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  scum  rising  on  the  surface  also  removed, 
and  added  to  the  first.  The  remaining  lead,  which  is  now  completely 
refined,  contains : 

Metals.  Per  cent. 

8b 0.0008  to  0.0016 

Cu 0.0004  to  0.0005 

Fe 0.0019  to  0.0023 

Zn : traces. 

Bi 0.0023  to  0.0024 

Th 0.0003 

Ag 0.0005 
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The  method  for  the  removal  of  antimony  is  only  advantageous  for 
small  quantities  of  antimony.  The  scum  resulting  from  dezincification 
and  that  from  refining  of  antimouial  lead  are  treated  together ;  they 
are  passed  through  the  blast-furnace  together  with  iron-slag.  The  zinc 
is  conveyed  into  the  slag,  and  lead  with  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  anti- 
mony is  produced.  This  lead  is  treated  with  lime  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  described  above.  The  greater  part  of  the  antimony  is  extracted 
by  the  lime,  and  lead  is  produced  which  can  be  rolled  and  is  therefore 
marketable.  The  skimmings  taken  from  this  lead  are  again  passed 
through  the  blast-furnace,  and  yield  lead  with  from  10  to  14  per  cent, 
of  antimony.  This  lead  is  melted  in  a  kettle,  refined  by  adding  0.5  per 
cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  then  sold  for  type  metal. 

The  refining  method  used  at  Gall  is  said  to  give  very  good  results,  and 
to  cause  only  small  losses  of  lead,  as  the  temperature  is  very  low. 
Passing  through  the  establishment  where  this  process  is  carried  out,  no 
metal-fumes  can  be  perceived  arising  from  the  refining-kettles. 

Formerly  the  slag  obtained  from  dezincification  of  desilverized  lead 
was  treated  with  water  acidulated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  residue 
consisted  of  sulphate  of  lead,  whereas  co})per  and  silver  were  dissolved 
as  chlorides  (th^  latter  on  account  of  the  presence  of  other  soluble  chlo- 
rides.) The  silver  was  first  precipitated  by  copper,  then  the  copper  by 
iron,  and  then  the  iron  by  lime.  Zinc  is  lastly  precipitated,  also  by 
lime,  but  out  of  a  boiling  solution. 

Ghlorination  by  Stas^furth  salts,  or  by  a  mixture  of  these  salts  with 
sulphate  of  lead,  was  successfully  tried  at  the  Koyal  Silver- Works  of 
GlausthaL  The  mixture  of  these  salts  and  sulphate  of  lead  was  found 
more  advantageous  than  the  salts  alone.  The  lead  was  kept  melted  with 
frequent  poling  under  a  layer  of  2  per  cent,  of  the  salt-mixture  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  dezincified  lead  was  yet  brittle,  (from  antimony,) 
and  was  therefore  subjected  to  softening  in  the  cupellation-furnace. 

The  changes  in  composition,  which  the  desilverized  lead  underwent 
during  refining,  are  shown  in  tne  following  table : 


MetalB. 
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0.0054 
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0.6208 

0.0096 

0.0080 

0.0032 

0.0034 

0.0019 

0.0013 

0.C034 
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Per  cent. 
0.000(52 

0.  on.ie 

0.00IB 
0.0024 
0.0013 


The  impure  litharge  obtained  by  softening  was  reduced  to  hard  lead. 
The  scum  resulting  from  dezincification  of  desilverized  lead  was  passed 
through  a  low-blast  furnace,  in  admixture  with  the  scraps  formed  in 
ladling  the  refined  lead  from  the  kettles. 

Dezincification  by  decomposition  of  steam^  and  oxidation  of  antimony  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. — This  method  appears  in  two  modifications : 
first,  refining  by  poling;  and  secondly,  refining  by  Oorduri6's  process. 
Both  modifications  are  based  upon  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  impuri- 
ties of  desilverized  lead — zinc  and  antimony — toward  steam,  at  a  high 
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temperature.  Under  this  condition,  steam  is  decomposed  by  zinc,  which 
is  thereby  oxidized,  whereas  the  antimony  is  not  attacked  by  steam. 
Antimony,  however,  may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  two  modes  of  oxidation  are  effected  by  the  same  agent,  steam,  in 
both  modifications  of  the  process;  but  while  the  oxidation  of  zinc  is 
effected  by  the  chemical  action  of  steam,  this  agent  has  only  a  mechani- 
cal effect  in  the  oxidation  of  antimony.  The  boiling  caused  by  the 
steam  effects  a  continual  renewal  of  the  metal  surface,  and  therefore 
promotes  the  oxidation  of  antimony  by  the  air. 

As  long  as  zinc  is  present,  antimony  is  not  oxidized;  and  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  collect  antimony  and  zinc  in  separate  products.  Lead 
is  oxidized  along  with  both  zinc  and  antimony,  in  varying  quantities ; 
but  the  oxidation  is  larger  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  during  the 
oxidation  of  zinc.  After  the  zinc  is  removed,  antimony  is  attacked,  but 
only  little  lead  is  oxidized  along  with  it.  Violent  oxidation  of  the  lead 
takes  place  after  the  removal  of  antimony. 

The  success  of  the  process  largely  depends  upon  the  temperature 
employed,  which  ought  to  be  cherry-red.  At  a  high  temperature  a 
smaller  quantity  of  oxides  is  formed,  and  the  oxides  produced  are 
richer  in  zinc,  a  more  complete  refining  is  effected,  and  the  process 
is  completed  in  shorter  time.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high  temperature 
augments  the  corrosion  of  the  kettles,  and  causes  the  formation  of  fer- 
ruginous lead.  A  low  temperature  increases  the  quantity  of  oxides, 
and  may  protract  the  process  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  unp^ofi^ 
able. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  those  described  above  are :  First, 
greater  rapidity  and  consequently  large  savings  in  the  consumption  of 
fuel  and  labor;  second,  smaller  quantities  of  intermediate  products; 
third,  the  accumulation  of  zinc  and  antimony  in  separate  products. 

In  the  poling  process  oxidation  is  effected  by  keeping  green  wood 
submerged  in  the  molten  lead.  As  the  process  is  carried  out  in  o]kii 
kettles,  the  quantity  of  lead  oxidized  along  with  zinc  is  increased,  so  that 
a  larger  quantity  of  zinciferous  oxides  is  produced  than  by  Cordurie's 
process.  Poling  was  already  used  by  Roswag  in  1863  for  refining  de- 
silverized lead.  The  desilverized  lead  was  poled  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, at  a  red  heat. 

A  trial  made  in  the  Harz  with  this  method  gave  highly  advantageous 
results.  The  following  table  furnishes  a  comparative  view  of  the  old 
process  (refining  by  chlorination  and  subsequent  oxidation)  and  the  pol- 
ing process : 
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The  yield  of  refined  lead  was  74  to  76  per  cent  in  both  cases. 

The  loss  of  lead  in  poling  was  1  per  cent.  A  disadvantage  of  the  new 
process  was  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  kettles.  At  Lautenthal  180  cent- 
ners of  lead,  (at  110  pounds  English,)  containing  0.7  per  cent,  of  zinc  and 
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1  per  cent,  of  antiinoDy,  were  bo  completely  refined  by  poling  daring 
nine  to  ten  hoars  that  the  imparities  remaining  in  the  lead  only  amounted 
to  0.0068  per  cent.    Of  the  ten  hoars  six  were  ased  for  dezincification. 

^By  Cordurie's  process  a  high  degree  of  perfection  has  been  attained  in 
the  refining  of  lead,  and  the  old  methods  have  been  almost  everywhere 
superseded.  This  process  effects  oxidation  of  the  impurities  by  a  jet  of 
steam  passed  into  the  lead,  and  excludes  the  air  during  the  os^idation 
of  zinc^  while  in  the  second  period  (removal  of  antimony)  the  air  has  full 
access.  This  arrangement  secures  the  oxidation  of  2inc  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  steam  exclusively,  whereas  in  poling  zinc  is  oxidized  partly  by  de- 
composition of  steam,  partly  by  the  air,  which  has  free  access  through- 
out the  process.  Consequently,  the  Cordari6  process  is  completed  in  less 
time ;  the  zinciferous  oxides  are  richer  in  zinc,  and  the  quantity  of  oxides 
is  less  than  is  the  case  in  poling.  The  losses  of  metal  are,  moreover,  less, 
and  the  workmen  do  not  sufier  so  much  from  the  metallic  fumes,  owing 
to  the  hood  which  covers  the  refining  kettle. 

Cordurie's  process  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

The  refining  kettle  is  covered  with  a  hood  of  sheet-iron.  In  order  to 
give  the  lead  the  cherry-red  heat  required  for  the  process,  the  metal  sur- 
face is  covered  with  charcoal  and  the  fire  urged.  The  temperature  at- 
tained, steam  is  now  passed  into  the  lead,  but  only  after  the  conveying 
pipes  have  been  freed  from  water,  which,  if  blown  into  the  lead,  would 
cause  serious  explosions.  During  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc  all  the  doors 
must  be  closed,  in  order  to  exclude  the  air.  The  zinc  is  oxidized  by  de- 
composition of  the  steam,  and  rises  to  the  surface  as  oxide  of  zinc,  where 
it  melts  with  oxide  of  lead,  formed  on  the  metal  surface.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  process  the  oxide-mixture  is  semi-fluid.  Steaming  is  contin- 
ued until  the  mixture  is  perfectly  dry,  which  is  a  sign  of  completed  de- 
zincification.  Another  test  for  zinc  is  to  take  a  ladleful  of  lead,  and 
pour  this  out  in  drops  after  it  has  cooled  somewhat.  If  the  lead  is  not 
completely  dezincified,  the  zinc  contained  in  the  drops  of  lead  will. sol- 
idify and  remain  behind,  forming  Zinklappen,  (zinc  rags.)  which  hang 
down  the  ladle.  The  non-appearance  of  these  Zinklappen  is  a  sign  of 
completed  deziucification.  A  crystalline  star  on  the  surface  of  a  solidi- 
fied sample  of  the  lead  indicates  the  presence  of  antimony,  in  which  case 
the  lead  is  subjected  to  further  steaming  after  the  zinciferous  oxides 
have  been  removed.  The  doors  of  the  hood  are  open  during  this  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  allow  the  air  full  access.  In  this  period  mainly  antimony 
is  oxidized,  with  little  lead,  the  oxidation  of  which  rapidly  increases  as 
soon  as  all  antimony  is  removed.  The  sign  for  completed  refining  is  the 
formation  of  "gold-litharge"  on  a  skimmed  sample.  At  Tarnowitz  the 
completion  of  refining  is  determined  by  pouring  a  sample  of  the  lead,  after 
it  has  cooled  somewhat,  on  a  stone.  In  case  of  pure  lead  the  plate  of 
lead  is  plain,  and  shows  large  crystalline  faces.  If  the  lead  is  pure,  the 
hood  is  removed,  the  antimonial  oxides  are  taken  ofi',  and  the  lead,  after 
it  has  cooled,  is  ladled  into  molds.  The  hood  which  covers  the  retining- 
kettle  is  connected  with  condensing  chambers,  where  the  powders, 
which  have  been  carried  away  by  the  hydrogen  and  the  excess  of  steam, 
are  depositefl. 

At  Havre  the  desilverized  lead  contains  0.75  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  very 
little  antimony.  Deziucification  is  carried  out  in  separate  kettles,  which 
hold  only  half  the  quantity  of  lead  treated  in  the  desilverizatiou  kettle. 

The  high  temperature  employed  in  Cordurie's  process,  and  the  anti- 
mony contained  in  desilverized  lead,  eftect  a  rapid  corrosion  of  the  ket- 
tle during  refining,  and  cause  the  formation  of  cavities  in  it.  If  refining 
and  desilverizatiou  are  carried  out  in  the  same  kettle,  argentiferous  zinc 
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may  settle  in  the  cavities  daring  zincification.  aud  can  therefore  not  be 
removed  by  skimming.  In  refining  the  desilverized  lead,  the  deposits  are 
thrown  out  of  the  holes  by  the  violent  agitation  in  the  metal-bath,  and 
the  lead  is  thereby  enriched.  For  this  reason  refining  in  separate  ket- 
tles, which  is  highly  advantageous,  has  been  introduce  at  Havre.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  process,  two  kettles  are  used  for  refining  one 
charge  of  desilverized  lead. 

At  Havre  superheated  steam  of  60  to  70  pounds'  pressure  is  pressed  into 
the  lead,  and  refining  is  completed  in  three  hours.  The  lead  produced 
is  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  quantity  of  oxides  formed  amounts  to 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  lead  operated  upon,  and  the  direct  yield  of 
lead  is  82  per  cent,  of  the  base  bullion  treated.  As  only  minute  quanti- 
ties of  antimony  are  contained  in  the  lead,  dezincificatiou  is  sutticieut. 
The  powdery  mass  on  the  metal  surface  consists,  in  100  parts,  of  shots  of 
lead  79  parts,  of  oxide  mixture  21  parts. 

100  parts  of  the  oxide  mixture  contain :  PbO,  61.4 ;  ZuO,  30.8 ;  the 
rest  being  iron,  carbonic  acid,  &c. 

At  Lautenthal,  and  also  at  Tarnowitz,  the  old  Pattinson  plant  is  used 
for  Parkes's  process,  and  dezincificatiou  and  refining  are  carried  out  in 
the  same  kettle.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  inconveniences  above 
mentioned  sometimes  occur  at  these  works.  At  Lautenthal  the  steam  is 
not  superheated,  but  only  dry,  and  has  a  pressure  of  only  14  pounds. 

Experiments  with  superheated  steam  of  higher  pressure  have  not 
shown  any  advantages  over  the  mode  of  operation  practiced  at  Lauten- 
thal. It  was  not  possible,  by  increasing  the  pressure,  to  oxidize  zinc 
and  antimony  at  the  same  time,  aud,  indeed,  this  would  not  have  been 
advantageous. 

After  zinc  and  antimony  have  been  removed,  the  lead  is  steamed  for 
a  third  time  at  Lautenthal,  and  during  this  steaming  the  kettle  is  en- 
tirely uncovered;  the  oxides  produced  thereby  are  almost  pure  litharge. 
This  third  steaming  has  the  object  of  assuring  the  x)erfect  removal  of 
antimony. 

The  direct  yield  of  lead  at  Lautenthal  is  80  to  84  per  cent. ;  of  zincif- 
erous oxides  2  55  per  cent,;  and  of  antimonial  oxides,  1.2 13  per  cent.; 
(all  calculated  on  the  biise  bullion  treated.)  Of  the  lead  (bastvbullion) 
1.14  per  cent,  passes  into  the  zinciferous  oxides,  and  0.8  into  the  anti- 
monial oxides.  The  zinciferous  oxides  contaiu  55  per  cent,  of  lead. 
The  removal  of  the  zinc  requires  three  hours,  and  that  of  autimouy 
one  hour. 

The  refined  lead  has  the  following  composition  : 

Lead 99. 9913 

Copper 0. 0022 

Iron 0. 0007 

Antimony 0. 0052 

Zinc 

Silver 0.  0005 

The  treatment  of  the  oxides  formed  in  Corduri6's  process  i^ow  demands 
attention. 

At  Havre  only  zinciferous  oxides  are  produced,  which  retain  shots  of 
lead.  As  we  have  seen,  the  powders  formed  during  refining  consist  of 
79  per  cent,  of  shots  of  lead  aud  21  per  cent,  of  oxides.  These  powders 
are  washed  with  a  littloi  water  on  an  inclined  table,  6  feet  long,  which  is 
divided  into  two  compartments.  The  shots  of  lead  remain  on  the  upper 
compartment,  and  are  returned  to  the  refining  process.  On  the  second 
compartment  oxides  very  rich  in  lead  accumulate;  these  are  reduced  in 
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a  reverberatory  frirnace.  The  third  product  is  a  mixtare  containing 
approximately  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  lead  and  oxide  of  zinc ;  this 
passes  through  a  sieve  in  the  lower  compartment  of  the  table,  and  is 
collected  in  a  reservoir.  Tbese  oxides  are  subjected  to  decantation  in 
ban^ls,  hereby  yielding  two  products:  a  mixture  of  oxides  containing 
60  per  cent,  of  lea<l,  and  a  mixture  of  oxides  containing  30  per  cent,  of 
lead. 

The  first  mixture  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  extract 
the  zinc;  the  residue  is  reduced  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  second 
mixture  is  dried  and  sold  as  paint,  (oxide  of  zinc.) 

•At  Lautenthal  three  different  kinds  of  oxide-mixtures  are  produced: 
zinciferous  oxides,  antimonial  oxides,  and  oxides  consisting  mainly  of 
oxide  of  lead. 

The  zinciferous  oxides  are  washed  on  an  inclined  table,  which  has  a  sieve 
at  the  lower  end.  Two  products  are  obtained:  oxides  with  80  per  cent, 
of  lead,  which  remain  on  the  table,  and  oxides  with  30  per  cent,  of  lead, 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  and  are  collected  in  old  Pattihson  kettles. 
The  oxides  with  80  percent,  of  lead  are  passed  through  the  blast-furnace 
in  admixture  with  the  impure  oxides  formed  in  the  cupellation-process, 
scraps  from  ladling  the  refined  lead  from  the  kettles,  oxides  of  the  third 
class,  (mainly  of  lead,)  and  slag.  The  lead  hereby  produced  is  refined 
by  Corduri^'s  process,  and  brought  into  market  as  Muldenblei,  (second 
quality  lead.)  The  antimonial  oxides  are  subjected  to  liquation  in  a  re- 
verberatory furnace,  and  yield  lead,  which  is  refined  with  the  Mul- 
denblei, and  antimonial  oxides,  which  are  reduced  to  hard  lead.  The 
zinciferous  oxides,  containing  30  per  cent,  of  lead,  are  sold  as  paint. 

As  already  mentioned,  impure  lead  of  the  Lower  Harz  was  subjected 
to  desilverization  for  a  trial  at  Lautenthal  in  1868.  The  desilverizatiou 
was  complete,  but  the  refined  lead  produced  was  so  impure  as  to  make 
Parkes's  process  inapplicable.  The  advantages  obtained  in  the  Upper 
Harz  by  the  adoption  of  Oorduri^'s  process,  led  to  a  repetition  of  the 
trial.  The  refined  lead  obtained  was  greatly  inclined  to  crystallization. 
It  was  not  possible  to  prevent  crystalliziation  by  casting  the  lead  at  a 
certain  temperature.  The  lead  was  hard.  As  copper  is  entirely  ex- 
tracted from  lead  by  zinc,  and  antimony  is  completely  removed  by  steam, 
the  peculiarities  of  the  lead  were  ascribed  to  a  considerable  proportion 
of  bismuth,  which  was  detected  by  analysis  made  at  Glausthal.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis : 


Metals. 


Biamnth 

Copper 

Antimony 

Iron 

Zinc 

Silver 

Total  impurities,  per  cent , 

Total  leaa,  per  cent 


I 


0.007531 
0. 001243 
0.004^00 
0.001408 
0. 000257 
0.000520 


0. 015849 
99. 984171 


0. 118031 
traces. 
0. 005149 
0.003505 
0. 000275 
0. 000700 


0. 127(>00 
99.872340 


3  S  «9  — 


0.352053 
0.000379 
0.002873 
0.002877 
0.  000573 
0.000250 


0. 358904 
99. 641096 


The  analysis  of  refined  Harz  lead  is  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 
A  few  words  are  necessary  concerning  the  preliminary  refining  of 
lead  which  is  to  be  subsequently  subjected  to  desilverization  by  zinc. 
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A  large  prox>ortioQ  of  antimony  increases  the  consumption  of  zmo 
and  influences  unfavorably  the  process  of  desilverization  by  zinc.  Lead 
containing  much  antimony  must  therefore  be  refined  previous  to  de- 
silverization. If  the  amount  of  antimony  is  not  too  large,  refining  is 
advantageously  eflected  by  Oordurie's  process;  otherwise  the  softening- 
process  is  preferable.  The  impure  slag-lead  of  Andreasberg  has  been 
subjected  to  desilverization  by  zinc,  and  this  trial  has  confirmed  the 
general  belief  in  the  evil  influence  of  antimony  upon  complete  desilver- 
ization. Preliminary  refining  has  been  tried,  \^  ith  perfect  success.  The 
antimonial  oxides  (Abstrich)  produced  by  preliminary  refining  contain 
some  silver,  a  disadvantage  which  stands  in  no  proportion  to  the'advan- 
tages  obtained  by  the  new  modification. 

The  process  was  conducted  as  follows :  The  lead  was  melted  in  a 
kettle,  and  after  the  dross  which  formed  on  the  meta.1 -surface,  and  which 
contained  10  per  cent,  of  copper,  had  been  removed,  the  teniperature  of 
the  metal  was  raised  and  steam  passed  into  it,  in  order  to  separate  an- 
timony. Steaming  was  carried  on  for  16  hours.  In  the  softening-furnace 
it  w^as  possible  to  remove  the  antimony  in  the  same  time,  but  the  anti- 
monial oxides  were  too  rich  in  silver.  By  refining  in  the  softening-fur- 
nace, oxides  containing  0.01  per  cent,  of  silver  were  produced,  and  the 
cost  per  centner  of  lead  was  3  sgr.  4.5  pf.,  or  about  7.9  cents  gold. 

In  refining  by  Corduri^'s  process  the  co.^t  was  only  3.1  cents,  and  the 
antimonial  oxides  contained  but  0.0025  per  cent,  of  silver. 

The  lead  resulting  from  this  refiniug  was  desilverized  by  1.42  percent, 
of  zinc  and  subsequently  deziiicitied  by  Corduri6's  process.  The  desil- 
verized and  refined  lead  had  the  following  composition  : 

Per  c«nt. 

Copper 0.00476 

Antimony 0.00317 

Iron 0.00166 

Zinc 0.00265 

Silver 0.00060 

Lead , 99.98716 

The  amount  of  silver  in  the  antimonial  oxides  is  too  small  to  make 
extraction  profitable. 

Ill- — TEEATMENT  OF  THE  ARGENTIFEEOUS-ZINO  ALLOY. 

The  high  importance  of  Parkes's  process  has  called  forth  among 
metallurgists,  since  the  invention  of  that  method,  the  eager  endeavor 
to  contribute  to  its  improvement  and  fit  it  for  more  general  use.  Owing 
to  a  number  of  recent  inventions,  and  to  the  extensive  experiments 
made  at  large  works,  desilverization  by  zinc  has  been  rapidly  develoi)ed. 
The  zincification  of  argentiferous  lead  and  the  refining  of  desilverized 
zinciferous  lead  have  been  highlj^  inix)roved,  and  are  now  very  perfect 
operations.  Only  the  last  operation  of  Parkes's  process — the  treatment 
of  the  argentiferous  zinc-crusts — was,  until  recently,  attended  with 
great  difficulties,  which  the  re-adoption  of  the  distillation  process  will 
now  doubtless  remove.  This  was  the  first  method  used  for  freeing 
the  argentiferous  zinc-crusts  from  zinc.  It  was  forsaken  principally  on 
account  of  the  rapid  corrosion  of  the  distilling-apparatus  by  the  lead. 
Mr.  Gerhard,  of  the  Friedrichshiitte,  at  Tarnowitz,  has  recently  pre- 
pared a  lining  for  the  muffies,  which  resists  the  corroding  influence  oi 
the  lead,  and  which  answers  its  purpose  fully.    The  preliminary  ex- 
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periments  made  with  the  distillation  process  at  Tarndwitz  have  far- 
nished  results  which  justify  great  hopes. 

The  argentiferous-zinc  crusts  cannot  be  obtained  free  from  lead;  and 
although  this  may  be  partly  removed  by  liquation,  it  is  not  practicable 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  permit  a  direct  separation  of  the  silver  from 
the  dry  zinc-crusts.  The  product  finally  obtained  by  the  treatment  of 
the  argentiferous-zinc  alloy  always  is  rich  lead,  from  which  the  silver 
is  separated  by  cupellation.  All  methods  considered  in  this  chapter, 
therefore,  only  refer  to  the  removal  of  zinc  from  the  zinc-crusts. 

The  methods  used  for  dezincification  are  very  numerous.  They  effect 
the  separation  of  zinc  by  oxidation  and  scorification,  (Flach's  process.) 
chlorination,  oxidation,  or  distillation. 

Of  these  methods  none  is  now  exclusively  practiced.  Flach's  process 
was,  for  a  long  time,  extensively  practiced  in  Europe,  and,  although 
found  very  incomplete,  it  was  retained  because  better  methods  were 
wanting.  Dezincification  by  chlorination  was  only  locally  adopted. 
Other  methods,  such  as  dezincification  by  oxidittion  with  litharge,  have 
not  met  with  success,  and  sensible  improvement  waa  only  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  Gorduri6's  process.  But  this,  also,  has  disadvan- 
tages, particularly  the  formation  of  large  quantities  of  intermediate 
products,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Finally,  as  has  been  remarked  above, 
the  direct  separation,  by  distillation,  of  argentiferous  lead  and  zinc  has 
been  again  taken  up  recently,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  this  process 
will  replace  all  other  methods  of  dezincification. 

The  liquation  of  the  argentiferous-zinc  crusts,  in  order  to  remove  part 
of  the  lead,  precedes  their  further  treatment.  The  temperature  used  in 
this  process  (it  is  of  course  sensibly  below  the  melting-point  of  zinc) 
must  be  carefully  regulated,  in  case  Corduri6's  process  is  to  be  used  for 
further  treatment  of  the  dry  zinc-crusts.  If  the  temperature  during 
liquation  is  high,  the  zinc-crusts  are  too  completely  drained  of  lead ; 
they  are  rendered  too  dry,  and  this  causes  the  following  disadvantages 
in  the  further  treatment :  First,  the  dry  zinc-crusts  only  melt  at  a  high 
temperature,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  formation  of  large  quan- 
tities of  rich. oxides;  and  secondly,  the  formation  of  a  rich  alloy.  Con- 
taining silver,  copper,  and  lead,  is  facilitated. 

In  general  it  will  depend  upon  circumstances  how  liquation  must  be 
conducted.  If,  for  instance,  the  base  bullion,  which  is  subjected  to  de- 
silverization,  is  rich  in  cojiper,  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  zinc- 
skimmings.  By  liquation  at  a  high  temperature  the  amount  of  copper 
in  the  rich  lead  finally  produced  is  increased,  and  this  causes  largo 
losses  of  silver  in  the  cupellation  process.  The  apparatus  iu  which 
liquation  may  be  carried  out  is  a  kettle,  (most  European  works,)  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  (old  process  at  Tarnowitz,)  or  an  iron  pipe,  (Llanelly 
Lead  Works.) 

Dezincification  by  oxidation  and  acorification. — In  Flach's  process  the 
liquated  zinc-alloy  is  passed  through  a  blast-fiirnace,  in  addition  with 
slag,  at  a  low  temperature  and  low  pressure  of  blast.  The  zinc  is  oxi- 
dized and  conveyed  into  the  sliig,  and  rich  lead  is  produced,  wbtcli  is 
subjected  to  desilverization  either  directly  6r  after  previous  refining. 
According  to  Sieger,  higher  pressure  has  been  tised  witiiout  increasing 
the  losses  of  metal.  Sieger  says,  moreover,  that  in  Flach's  process 
the  losses  of  silver  and  lead  are  less  than  by  any  other  method,  and 
that  the  silver  extracted  by  that  prbcess  exceeds  by  2  per  cent,  the 
total  indicated  by  assay.  At  German  works  this  st^itemeut  has  not 
been  confirmed,  but  long  experience  has  established  that  this  process 
involves  large  losses  of  silver.    The  process  has  doubtless  many  ad  van- 
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tages;  the  operations  are  simple,  cheap,  and  short;  zinc  of  second 
quality  may  be  used  for  desilverization  ;  and  the  rich  lead  produced  is 
relatively  pure.  Against  these  advantages  the  following  disadvantages 
must  be  recorded  :  Large  losses  of  silver  are  caused  in  the  blast-furnace 
by  the  volatilization  of  zinc ;  the  slags  produced  are  highly  zinciferous, 
and  therefore  bad  to  handle;  and  in  them  the  zinc  previously  contained 
in  the  rich  zinc-alloy  is  entirely  lost.  As  the  zinc-crusts  require  sepa- 
rate melting,  an  accumulation  of  that  product  is  necessitated.  This  in- 
creases the  cost  at  places  where  desilverization  is  not  carried  out  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  furnish  sufficient  material  to  keep  the  furnace  in  con- 
tinual blast.  In  Germany  Flach's  process  has  been  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  losses  of  silver  and  the  formation  of  intermediate 
products  difficult  to  handle.  At  Tamowitz  the  process  was  retained 
after  Corduri^'s  had  been  substituted  for  it  at  all  other  Prussian  works. 
The  cause  of  this  will  be  seen  below.  In  the  spring  of  1873  I  saw 
Flach's  process  yet  in  operation  at  Tamowitz,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
been  replaced  by  the  diiStillation  process. 

Flach's  process  was  carried  out  at  Tamowitz  in  the  following  manner : 
The  zinc-skimmings  were  liquated  in  the  cupelling-furnace,  hereby  pro- 
ducing poor  lead  and  rich  oxides,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  metallic  par- 
ticles and  of  the  oxides  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  liquated  lead  was  sub- 
jected to  partial  cupellation  in  order  to  concentrate  the  contents  of  sil- 
ver. The  resulting  concentrate-lead  (Concentrationsblei)  was  completely 
cupelled  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  had  accumulated.  The  rich 
oxides  were  passed  through  the  blast-fumace,  together  with  double  the 
amount  of  tap-cinder,  containing  at  most  0.5  per  cent,  of  lead.  The 
products  of  smelting  were :  First,  argentiferous  lead,  with  1.821  per 
cent,  of  silver,  (531.124  ounces  per  ton ;)  second,  slag,  with  0.3  per  cent 
of  lead  and  0.01  per  cent,  of  silver,  (2.9166  ounces  per  ton ;)  third,  a  zin- 
ciferous product,  {Ofenbruohy)  containing 67  per  cent,  of  zinc,  10  percent, 
of  lead,  and  0.5  per  cent.  Q45.833  ounces)  of  silver. 

The  charge  consisted  oi  liquated  zinc-skimmings  and  200  per  cent  of 
tap-cinder  ;  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  82.34  per  cent,  (that  is,  82.34 
pounds  coke  for  1  centner  =  100  pounds  of  charge.)  In  smelting  1,853.36 
centner  of  the  rich  zinc-skimmings  with  3,649  centner  of  tap-cinder,  and 
763  centner  of  coke,  the  following  quantities  of  the  products  already 
mentioned  were  obtained  :  1,420  centner  of  rich  lead,  3,000  centner  of 
pure  slag,  and  58.50  centner  of  the  zinciferous  product,  besides  675  cent- 
ner of  impure  slag.  The  cost  of  the  treatment  per  centner  of  the  ziiu$- 
skimmings  was  3  sgr.  4.5  pf.  ==  7.9  cents  gold. 

The  Ofenhruch  was  subjected  to  distillation  at  Bleiberg  for  a  trial,  but 
the  process  was  wrecked  by  the  corroding  influence  of  the  lead  upon  the 
mufi^es,  and  the  formation  of  an  alloy,  consisting  of  zinc,  silver,  and  lead, 
which  was  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the  original  substance. 

At  Call  Flach's  process  is  applied  to  the  impure  (first)  skimmings,  in 
which  copper  and  gold  are  concentrated.  These  skimmings  are  passed 
through  the  blast-furnace,  together  with  the  residues  from  the  treatment 
of  the  argentiferous  zinc-crusts,  and  with  slag  consisting  of  silicate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  lime,  and  alumina.  The  argentiferous  residues  added 
to  the  charge  contain  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  this  contains  2.7  per 
cent.  (787.498  ounces)  of  silver.  The  products  are  lead  with  0.7  to  0.8  per 
cent.  (204.166  to  233.333  ounces)  of  silver  and  argentiferous  slag,  which  is 
added  to  ore-smelting.  The  lead  produced  by  this  process  is  very  pure, 
and  owing  to  this  the  process  has  been  retained,  although  it  involves 
large  losses  of  silver. 

The  argentiferous  and  auriferous  lead  is  again  treated  with  zinc,  and 
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then  deziDcified  by  chlorination,  as  will  be  seen  below.  The  rich  lead 
finally  obtained  is  capelled^  and  yields  silver  with  0.1  per  cent.  (29.166 
ounces)  ot  gold. 

Deziiicification  by  cMorination, — In  this  process  the  dezincification  of 
argentiferous  zinc-scum  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dezin- 
cification of  zinciferous  lead  by  chlorination.  The  process  is  character- 
ized by  low  temperatures  and  slow  reactions. 

At  Braubach,  where  this  process  was  once  in  use,  the  chlorination  of 
zinc  was  effected  by  chloride  of  lead,  which  was  mixed  into  the  molten 
lead  at  a  dull-red  heat.  The  resulting  lead  was  cupelled,  and  the  chlo- 
ride of  slag,  which  retained  shots  of  lead,  was  piissed  through  the  blast- 
furnace. 

At  Call  the  dezincification  is  still  effected  by  chlorination."  It  is 
claimed  that  the  losses  of  metal  are  very  small,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature used  in  the  process.  A  disadvantage  of  this  process  is  its  long 
duration,  which  would  be  very  serious  in  the  case  of  a  large  production. 

The  manner  of  conducting  it  at  this  place  is  as  follows: 

Only  those  skimmings  are  treated  by  this  process  which  are  taken  off 
the  lead  after  the  impure  auriferousskiramings  have  been  removed. 
The  auriterous  skimmings  would  yield  a  very  impure  lead,  if  treated  by 
the  chlorination  process,  and  this  lead  would  render  the  cupellation 
process  very  difficult.  It  has  been  found  that  lead  containing  gold  and 
copper  at  the  same  time  is  disposed  to  torm,  during  cupellation,  an 
alloy  consisting  of  gold,  copper,  and  lead,  which  separates  in  lumps, 
and  which  requires  a  very  high  temperature  for  fusion.  The  impure 
skimmings  are,  therefore,  treated  by  Fiach's  process,  which  yields  a  very 
pure  lead. 

The  pure  skimmings  are  treated  with  a  mixture  of  camallite  (2  Mg 
Gl+K01+12Aq)  of  Stassfurth^  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  at  about 
400O  O.  The  quantities  operated  with  are:  30  centner  of  dry  zinc- 
crusts,  9  centner  of  camallite,  and  3  centner  of  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Two  products  are  obtained :  26  centner  of  rich  lead,  which  is  tapped, 
and  melted  chloride,  which  is  yet  argentiferous.  From  5  to  6  centner 
of  lead,  containing  0.01  per  cent.  (2.9166  ounces)  of  silver  is  now  added, 
in  order  to  extract  the  silver  from  the  chloride-slag.  After  the  ingre- 
dients have  been  melted  together,  the  lead  (about  4  centner)  is  tapped 
and  added  to  the  lead  of  the  first  tap,  which  has  been  kept  fluid  in  a 
separate  kettle.  Thus  30  centner  of  rich  lead  are  produced,  and 
this  contains  2.7  per  cent.  (787.498  ounces)  of  silver.  The  residue  in 
the  kettle  is  treated  as  described  above.  The  lead  which  was  added  to 
the  chloride-slag  after  the  first  tap  had  been  drained  from  the  argentif- 
erous zinc-skimmings.  The  duration  of  the  operation  is  three  days. 
The  process  is  said  to  work  very  nicely.  It  has  not  been  introduced  at 
any  other  works. 

DezinoificaMon  by  oxidation. — Under  this  head  are  included  two  gen- 
ral  methods,  characterized  respectively  by  the  employment  of  litharge 
and  of  steam  as  the  oxidizing  agent. 

At  the  Tyne  Lead  Works,  near  Newcastle,  Boswag  effected  oxidation 
of  the  zinc  by  adding  the  dry  zinc-crusts  in  the  cupellation  process. 
The  intention  was  to  oxidize  the  zinc  by  the  litharge  formed  during 
cupellation,  and  to  concentrate  the  silver  in  the  lead.  The  resulting 
lead,  which  contained  2  to  3  per  cent.  (583.33  to  874.998  ounces)  of  silver, 
was  cupelled  in  a  separate  furnace.  This  process  necessarily  caused 
large  losses  of  silver. 

In  the  Harz,  trials  were  made  with  a  view  to  use  litharge  for  the  oxi- 
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datioD  of  the  zinc  in  the  zinc-crnstfi  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  dezin- 
cification  of  zinciferous  lead,  as  condacted  at  Commern. 

Equal  parts  of  the  argentiferous  zinc-alloy  and  litharge  were  used. 
The  process  was  carried,  out  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  was  so  con- 
ducted that  the  litharge  covered  the  alloy.  The  influence  of  the  litharge 
upon  the  argentiferous  zinc-alloy  was  trifling.  On  freeing  the  metal 
from  its  cover  violent  burning  of  the  zinc  took  place,  which  caused 
large  losses  of  metal.  After  all  zinc  had  been  oxidized  in  this  way  the 
temperature  was  raised ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  melt  the  oxides,  even 
at  the  highest  temperature  attainable,  and  hence  the  oxides  were  re- 
moved in  a  semi-fluid  condition.  The  skimmings,  the  quantity  of  which 
amounted  to  42  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  charge  (argentiferous  alloy 
and  litharge) — contained  considerable  quantities  of  shots  of  lead,  and 
0.5  to  1  per  cent.  (145.83  to  291.67  ounces*)  of  silver.  Cupellation  went  on 
in  the  regular  way  after  the  removal  of  the  oxides,  the  litharge  produced 
(39  per  cent,  of  the  charge)  containing  0.0079  per  cent.  (2.304  ounces)  of 
silver.  The  fumes  from  the  litharge-channel  contained  0.06  per  cent 
(17.5  ounces,)  and  from  the  chimney  0.01  per  cent.  (2.9167  ounces)  of 
silver. 

From  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  charge  always  remained  on  the 
surface  of  the  lead  unfused.  This  infusible  residue  contained  2  to  3 
per  cent.  (583.33  to  874.998  ounces)  of  silver. 

When  the  process  was  tried  in  open  kettles  the  results  obtained  were 
equally  unfavorable. 

The  process  was  a  perfect  failure,  on  account  of  the  infusibility  of  the 
zinc-skimmings,  and  because  the  proportion  of  litharge  and  zinc  was  not 
large  enough. 

Dezincification  by  steam  (Gorduri^'s  process)  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  steam  is  decomposed  by  zinc  at  a  high  temperature.  Complete 
dezinciflcation  is  eflected  by  this  process,  and  in  a  short  time ;  but  an 
oxide-mixture  is  produced,  from  which  the  very  large  contents  of  silver 
can  only  be  extracted  by  a  number  of  incomplete  and  costly  operations. 
The  quantity  of  oxides  formed  amounts  to  about  one-third  to  one-half  of 
the  argentiferous  lead  produced.  Although  these  are  serious  disadvan- 
tages, the  process  has,  nevertheless,  been  advantageously  substituted 
for  Flach's  and  other  methods. 

The  process  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

The  argentiferous  zinc-alloy  is  melted  in  a  kettle,  and  this  covered 
with  a  hood,  whereupon  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  raised  to  yel- 
low heat,  which  renders  it  semi-fluid.  Steam  is  now  passed  through  "the 
metal  (after  the  conveying  pipes  have  been  freed  from  water)  and  is 
hereby  decomposed,  oxidizing  zinc  at  the  same  time,  whereby  the  tem- 
perature of  the  metal  is  rapidly  increased. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  zinc  in  the  metal,  the  gases  evolved  by 
dezinciflcation  are  highly  charged  with  hydrogen,  and  therefore  very 
explosive.  In  order  to  prevent  explosions  the  hood  must  fit  well  -to  the 
kettle,  all  openings  in  the  hood  must  be  carefully  luted,  and  a  jet  of 
steam  must  be  blown  through  the  hood  and  through  the  condensing- 
chamber  before  passing  steam  into  the  metal.  The  hood  must  be  con- 
nected with  extensive  condensing-chambers,  since  large  quantities  of 
powder  are  carried  away,  owing  to  the  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
During  the  process,  it  is  necessary  to  beat  the  hood  repeatedly  with 
a  piece  of  timber,  in  order  to  loosen  the  powders  which  settle  on  the 
inside  surface. 


*  The  ounces  of  silver  thus  given  in  parenthesis  refer  thronghoat  this  chapter  to 
ounces  troy  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  ayoirdupois.— B.  W.  R. 
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Steaming  most  be  continued  until  tbe  oxides  formed  during  the  pro- 
cess are  quite  dry  and  all  zinc  is  removed.  If  a  sample  of  the  oxides 
exposed  to  free  access  of  tbe  air  shows  burning  of  zinc,  dezinciflcation 
is  not  completed.  Before  removing  the  hood  steam  must  again  be  passed 
through  the  hood  and  the  condensing-chambers.  If  the  condensing- 
chambers  are  extensive  enough,  there  is  no  fear  of  large  losses  in  silver. 

Cordnri^'s  process  is  also  used  at  Havre.  Here  the  zinc-skimmings 
are  liquated  in  small  kettles  at  a  high  temperature,  and  tbe  resulting 
skimmings,  which  contain  2^  to  3  per  cent.  (729.165  to  874.998  ounces) 
of  silver  are  taken  off  very  dry  ;  the  liquated  lead  is  returned-to  the  de- 
silverizing-kettle.  The  argentiferous  zinc-skimmings  are  treated  with 
superheated  steam  of  60  to  70  pounds  pressure,  at  a  yellow  heat.  Ex- 
periments in  the  Upper  Harz  have  established  that  the  same  results  can 
be  obtained  with  dry  steam  (not  superheated)  of  only  14  pounds  pres- 
sure. 

At  Havre  an  alloy  containing  9  per  cent,  of  copper  and  silver  is  formed 
by  the  projection  of  metallic  particles  against  the  head.  Part  of  the 
lead  contained  in  these  metallic  particles,  which  stick  to  the  head,  is 
liquated  and  the  infusible  alloy  remains  behind.  The  richness  of  the 
oxides  formed  in  Havre  is  partly  due  to  intermingled  lead  shots  of  this 
alloy.  At  Havre  the  products  of  dezincihcation  are  rich  oxides  and 
rich  lead. 

The  time  for  completion  of  the  process  is  four  hours. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  lead  left  in  tbe  zinc-crusts  the  oxides 
produced  by  steaming  are  richer  in  silver  than  the  rich  lead. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  made  at  Havre,  a  loss  of 
3  per  cent,  of  silver  was  determined ;  and  this  loss  was  found  to  be  due 
to  insuflftcient  condensing-chambers.  At  Havre  the  rich  lead  is  cupelled, 
and  the  oxides  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

In  tbe  Harz,  where  Corduri6's  process  has  replaced  that  of  Flach,  the 
argentiferous  zinc-alloy  is  liquated  in  a  Pattinson  kettle  at  a  low  temper- 
ature. The  dry  skimmings  contain  1.5  per  cent.  (437.5  ounces)  of  silver. 
The  resulting  lead  is  desilverized  in  the  same  kettle  (after  tbe  argentif- 
erous zinc-crusts  have  been  removed)  simply  by  skimming ;  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  zinc.  This  method  is 
more  economical  than  that  practiced  at  Havre. 

The  products  of  dezincification  in  the  Harz  are  70  to  75  per  cent,  (of 
the  zinc-crusts)  of  rich  lead,  with  1.5  to  1.75  per  cent.  (437.5  to  510.416 
ounces)  of  silver;  32  to  35  per  cent,  of  oxides  with  0.5  to  1  per  cent. 
(145.833  to  291.607  ounces)  of  silver.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ox- 
ides are  poorer  in  silver  than  tbe  ricb  lead.  This  is,  as  already  stated, 
owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  lead  (55  per  cent.)  left  in  tbe  zinc  crusts. 

In  tbe  Harz,  100  centner  of  zinc-skimmings  are  dezincitied  in  four  hours 
by  dry  steam  of  14  pounds  pressure.  This  is  also  the  duration  of  tlfD 
process  at  Havre,  where  superheated  steam  of  high  pressure  is  used. 
In  the  Harz  the  kettles  have  not  been  renewed  during  a  campaign  of 
four  months,  whereas  at  Havre  they  are  rapidly  destroyed. 

Tbe  treatment  of  the  oxides  produced  in  Corduri6's  process  at  Havre 
is  as  follows  :  The  powders  formed  by  dezincification  of  tbe  zinc  crusts 
are  sifted.  Tbe  metallic  shots  remaiping  in  tbe  sieve  are  pounded  and 
added  to  the  sifted  oxides.  The  whole  mass  is  hereupon  treated  with 
cold  hydrochloric  acid  in  large  basins.  The  zinc  is  thus  extracted  as 
chloride  of  zinc ;  chloride  of  silver  and  oxycbloride  of  lead  remain 
behind.  Tbe  complete  removal  of  the  zinc  is  determined  by  a  test  made 
of  tbe  residue  on  a  scarifier  in  the  mufOie.  Zinc  is  completely  extracted 
if  the  mass  on  the  scarifier  fuses  easily,  and  separates  into  a  metallic 
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button  and  slag,  both  of  which  are  well  fused.  Zinc  is  not  completely 
extracted  if  the  slag  (chloride)  is  not  well  fused,  and  retains  shots  of 
metal.  By  dipping  a  strip  of  zinc  into  the  solution,  it  can  easily  be  de- 
termined whether  this  contains  sufficient  acid,  or  whether  acid  is  lack- 
ing.   In  the  former  case  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

If  the  test  in  the  muffl6  indicates  the  completion  of  the  process,  and 
a  strip  of  zinc  dipped  into  the  solution  causes  the  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
oxides  must  be  added,  as  there  is  then  an  excess  of  acid.  If  both  tests 
give  the  reverse  indications,  acid  must  be  added.  The  process  of  extrac- 
tion completed,  the  solution  is  drawn  off  into  basins.  The  residue,  con- 
sisting ot  metallic  particles,  chloride  of  silver,  chloride  and  oxychloride 
of  lend,  and  oxychloride  of  antimony,  is  drained,  and  then  melted  in  a 
cast-iron  kettle,^  yielding  lead  and  melted  chloride.  The  lead  is  cupelled, 
and  the  chloride  is  reduced  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  admixture 
with  coal  and  lime.  Tbe  lead  resulting  herefrom  is  returned  to  desil* 
verization,  the  slag  (chloride)  is  passed  through  the  blast-furnace  with 
plumbil'erous  matter  (from  the  reduction  of  antimonial  litharge,  &c., 
&ee  below,)  and  slag,  consisting  of  silicate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  lime, 
and  alumina.  The  products  are:  matte  containing  copper  and  little 
lead  ;  and  hard  lead,  which  is  refined,  producing  soft  lead  and  antimo- 
nial oxides.  The  soft  lead  is  returned  to  desilverizationj  the  oxides 
{Gekriitz)  are  reduced,  forming  hard  lead,  which  is  marketable,  and  anti* 
monial  oxides,  which  are  passed  through  the  blast-furnace,  in  admixture 
with  other  intermediate  products.  A  scheme  of  this  complicated  pro- 
cess is  given  below.  The  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  was  formerly 
thrown  away,  but  at  present  the  zinc  is  precipitated  out  of  it  by  carbon- 
ate ot  lime,  and  the  precipitate  is  sold  as  paint,  (oxide  of  zinc.) 

In  the  Harz,  the  rich  oxides  are  added  to  the  lead  in  the  cupellation- 
furnace  in  quantities  of  3.5  to  4  centner.  The  blast  is  turned  off  until 
the  oxides  have  attained  a  pasty  consistency,  when  it  is  again  put  on 
and  the  fire  is  urged.  Silver  is  hereby  conveyed  into  the  lead,  and  an 
imperfectly-melted  oxide  mixture  is  obtained,  {Abzug^)  which  is  drawn 
oil.  The  Abzug  contains  about  0.15  per  cent.  (43.75  ounces)  of  silver, 
and  is  reduced  in  the  blast-furnace,  together  with  the  litharge  formed 
in  cupellation.  The  process  of  adding  the  rich  oxides  to  the  rich  lead 
is  termed  EinirdnlcarheiU  It  is  advantageous  to  have  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  oxides  and  lead  in  the  Eintrdnkarheit.  In  order  not  to  have  too 
large  a  quantity  of  oxides  in  this  process  it  is  necessary  not  to  take  off 
the  zinc-crusts  too  dry.  In  this  respect  it  has  been  found  profitable  at 
Lautenthal  to  make  the  quantity  of  dry  zinc-crusts  from  8  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  base  bullion  subjected  to  desilverization.  The  cupellation-fiN'- 
nace  must  be  connected  with  the  condensingchambers,  in  case  of  which 
there  is  no  fear  of  large  losses  of  silver.  At  Lautenthal,  where  this 
process  is  carried  out,  the  managers  are  well  aware  of  its  incomplete- 
ness; but  as  it  has  given  better  results  than  any  of  the  other  methods 
tried  at  the  works,  it  has  been  retained.  The  great  disadvantage  of 
this  process  is  the  large  quantity  of  argentiferous  products,  ^hich  are, 
on  account  of  their  contents  of  zinc,  difficult  to  handle.  The  zinc  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  zinc-crusts  is  entirely  lost  in  this  process. 

Trials  have  been  made  with  a  view  of  separating  the  shots  of  lead 
from  the  oxides  by  levigation;  no  complete  separation  was  effected,  as 
the  oxide  of  zinc  obtained  was  too  rich  in  silver  to  be  thrown  away. 

At  Tarnowitz,  Corduri^'s  process  did  not  give  satisfactory  results,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  argentiferous  zinc-crusts,  which  increased 
the  oxidation  of  lead  along  with  zinc.  By  adding  salt  totheargentifer« 
ous  zinc  alloy  during  steaming,  the  quantity  of  oxides  was  reduced 
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to  one-third ;  but  this  was.  still  too  mnch  for  the  Eintrdrtkarbeit  Prgm 
120  centner  of  argentiferous  zinc-crusts  58  centner  of  dry  zinc-skim- 
mings were  obtained.  To  these  skimmings  3  centner  of  salt  were  added, 
and  thereupon  steam  was  passed  into  the  metal.  The  result  was  34.45 
centner  of  lead,  containing  1.323  per  cent.  (385.874  ounces)  of  silver,  and 
27.05  centner  of  oxides.  This  quantity  of  oxides  is  too  large  for  Tar- 
nowitz,  as.  not  enough  argentiferous  lead  is  produced  at  that  place  to 
give  the  necessary  proportion  in  the  Uintrdnkarheit 

Dezindjication  by  distillation. — This  is  the  most  direct  method  for  the 
treatment  of  the  argentiferous  zinc-crasts,  siace  only  two  products  are 
obtained :  zinc,  which  is  again  used  for  desilverization,  and  rich  lead, 
which  is  cupelled.  The  process  involves  no  losses  of  silver;  as  all  the 
silver  which  may  have  been  volatilized  is  collected  in  the  zinc,  and  is 
brought  back  to  desilverization.  Distillation  is  carried  out  in  short 
time,  and  does  not  require  much  labor. 

At  the  Llanelly  Lead- Works  distillation  was  first  used  for  dezincifica- 
tion  of  the  argentiferous  zinc-cnists.  The  process  was  here  carried  out 
in  Belgian  retorts.  The  charge  of  one  furnace  consisted  of  5  hundred- 
weight of  the  argentiferous  alloy  with  its  own  bulk  of  coal,  and  twice  its 
bulk  of  lime.  Bich  lead  and  pulvernlent  matter  were  produced  -,  the 
former  was  cupelled,  and  the  latter  was  added  in  ore-smelting.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  process  was  twenty-four  hours }  there  are  large  losses  of  zinc 
throughout  the  process. 

At  Pise,  the  argentiferous  zinc-crnsts  are  heated  in  crucibles.  The 
zinc  is  thereby  volatilized  and  lost ;  the  residual  lead  is  cupelled.  This 
method  is  very  incomplete,  and  must  necessarily  cause  large  losses  of 
silver. 

Eecently  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  large  scale  was  made  at  Tamo- 
witz,  with  a  view  to  effect  direct  removal  of  the  zinc  from  the  zinc-crusts.. 
For  this  purpose  zinc-crusts  were  mixed  with  salt  and  carbonaceous- 
matter  in  one  instance,  and  with  carbonaceons  matter  alone  in  the  other. 
The  mixture  was  heated  in  a  crucible  of  cast  iron,  which  was  destroyed^ 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  process  impracticable  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  nature  of  the  mixture  had  no  influence  upon  the  production  ;  but  the 
first  mixture  was  not  so  corrosive  as  the  other.  Rich  lead  and  unmelted 
residue  were  the  products  of  this  process.  As  the  yield  in  this  method 
was  63.25  per  cent,  of  rich  lead,  against  a  yield  of  85.38  per  cent,  in 
Flach's  process,  the  former  was  also  disadvantageous  in  this  regard. 

In  a  second  series  of  experiments  the  charge  was  heated  in  black- 
lead  crucibles,  and  a  continuous  process  was  contemx>lated,  for  which 
purpose  a  pipe  was  inserted  into  the  crucible,  through  the  bottom.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  were  not  satisfactory.  The  charge  con- 
sisted of  argentiferous  zinc-crnsts  mixed  with. 3  to  5  per  cent,  of  coal- 
dust.  In  the  beginning  of  the  0[)eration  the  lead  was  only  separated 
slowly,  and  contained  no  more  than  0.42  per  cent,  of  silver,  (122.5  ounces,) 
which,  however,  increased,  and  finally  amounted  to  0.8  per  cent.  (233.333 
ounces)  of  silver.  After  the  lead  was  removed,  an  alloy  was  separated 
which  was  rich  in  copper,  and  contained  1.3  to  l.Gl  per  cent.  (379.106  to 
469.58  ounces)  of  silver.  This  alloy,  dropping  down,  soon  closed  the  tap, 
and  consejcjuently  interrupted  the  process.  It  was  never  possible  to  treat 
more  than  2  centner  of  zinc-skimmings  without  interruption.  The  fol- 
lowing products  were  obtained  by  this  process  from  2  centner  of  rich 
zinc-crusts :  First,  1.08  centner  of  rich  lead  with  0.42  to  0.8  per  cent. 
(122.5  to  233.333  ounces)  of  silver ;  and  0.28  centner  of  the  alloy  with 
81  per  cent,  of  lead  and  1.3  to  1.61  per  cent.  (379.166  to  469.58  ounces) 
of  silver;  secondly,  0.5  centner  of  unmelted  residue  with' average  con- 
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tents  of  1.33  per  cent.  (387.916  ounces)  of  silver.    The  volatilization  <rf 
2inc,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  7  per  cent. 

It  was  now  snggested  to  carry  oat  the  operations  of  liquation  and  of 
distillation  separately,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
by  the  method  used  in  the  experiments  described.  The  new  modifica- 
tion of  the  process  ran  as  follows : 

Liquation  was  performed  in  cylindrical  crucibles  of  wrought  iron, 
0.85  feet  in  diameter  and  1.7  feet  in  height,  and  the  iron  ^^as  about  1  inch 
thick.  One  crucible  endured  100  fusions.  Black-lead  crucibles  were 
found  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  wrought  iron.  The  zinc-skimmings  were 
charged  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  peas,  and  mixed  with  salt,  which 
"was  "  denaturalized  "  by  admixture  of  5  per  cent,  of  kieserite,  (MgO, 
SO3,  Aq.)  The  crucible  was  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  and,  atter  the 
bottom  had  been  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  the  mixture 
was  charged.  The  charge  was  also  covered  with  charcoal.  These  experi- 
ments established  that  eight  crucibles  were  equivalent  to  one  blast- 
furnace ;  and,  moreover,  the  wrought-iron  crucibles  were  found  to  fully 
answer  their  purpose.  Of  the  zinc-crusts  treated,  59  per  cent,  in  rich  lead 
was  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  lead 
contained  in  the  material.  The  remaining  25  per  cent,  of  the  lead  was 
contained  in  the  zinciferous  residue,  which  was  very  rich  in  silver.  The 
losses  of  metal  were  low. 

The  zinciferous  residue  was  then  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  cast- 
steel  crucible  for  a  trial.  After  white  heat  had  been  applied  for  7  hours, 
the  operation  was  interrupted,  and  the  following  products  were  obtained: 
zinc,  containing,  1.25  per  cent,  of  lead,  0.03  per  cent,  of  cadmium,  0.19 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  0.00012  per  cent,  of  silver;  and  lead,  remaining  be- 
hind in  the  crucible.  This  lead  contained  4  per  cent,  of  silver.  The 
favorable  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments  led  to  a  repetition  of  the 
trial ;  but  distillation  was  this  time  carried  out  in  a  muffle.  The  muffle 
was  furnished  with  a  lining  of  brasque,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  cinder 
and  1  part  of  clay.  The  charge  of  one  muffle  was  0.5  centner,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  argentiferous  alloy  mixed  with  30  per  cent,  of  cinder. 
The  products  from  2  centner  of  rich  residue  were  30.2  to  36.2  per  cent, 
of  rich  lead,  containing  3.52  to  4.01  per  cent.  (1026.66  to  1169.58  ounces)  of 
silver ;  and  18.8  to  23  per  cent,  of  crude  zinc,  containing  very  little  silver. 
Moreover,  8.7  to  16.2  per  cent,  of  lead  with  2.5  to  3.47  per  cent.  (729.165 
to  1012.08  ounces)  of  silver,  were  obtained  in  sifting  the  pulverulent 
residue  of  distillation. 

This  process  has  been  recently  introduced  at  Tamowitz,  but  no  results 
have  yet  been  published.  The  apparatus  used  at  Tarnowitz  is  a  Silesian 
zinc-oven  in  its  essential  features.  It  has  twenty-tour  muffles  and  is 
heated  by  generator-gases.  The  air  necessary  for  combustion  is  fur- 
nished by  a  blast-machine,  and  enters  the  oven  after  it  has  passed  a 
heating-apparatus,  which  is  located  in  the  flue.  The  lining  of  the  muffles 
is  prepared  as  follows ;  Sifted  cinder  is  treated  with  dilute  acid,  then 
heated,  and  then  treated  with  alkaline  salts,  in  order  to  make  it  capable 
of  agglutinating  with  the  clay  of  the  muffles.  After  the  cinder  has 
been  Sxed  to  the  muffle,  the  lining  is  furnished  with  a  glaze  made  of  lead- 
lume  and  clay. 

IV.— RESULTS     OF     DESILVEBIZATION       BY    ZINC    AT     LAUTENTHAL, 

HAYBE,  AND  GALL. 

LautentJuil. — ^At  Lautenthal,  the  old  Pattinson  kettles  are  used  for 
Parkes's  process.    Two  kettles  are  in  continual  operation  for  desUveriza- 
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tion  and  refining,  both  operations  being  carried  out  in  the  same  kettle. 
The  charge  for  desilverization  is  250  centner  of  argentiferons  lead. 

Between  the  two  desilverization -kettles  stands  a  kettle,  in  which  the 
second  and  third  skimmings  of  the  former  are  subjected  to  liquation. 
The  process  of  liquation  is  carried  out  simultaneously  with  desilveriza- 
tion;  that  is,  it  is  not  commenced  only  alter  sufScient  quantity  (second 
and  thii*d  skimmings  of  second  charges  of  both  kettles)  has  accumulated; 
but  gradually,  as  the  rich  skimmings  are  taken  oft'  and  are  thrown  into 
the  liquation -kettle.  The  dry  zinc-skimmings  are  cast  into  molds,  and 
when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  at  hand  they  are  dezincified  by  steam  in  a 
separate  kettle.  The  liquated  lead  is  completely  desilverized  in  the 
same  kettle,  either  by  skimming  alone,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  zinc.  The  auriferous  skimmings  are  treated  separately ; 
but  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  second  and  third  skim- 
mings. The  steam  used  fordezincification  and  refining  is  dried  by  pass- 
iifg  through  a  winding  pipe,  heated  in  a  small  oven. 

Desilverization  (melting  of  the  base  bullion  and  ladling  of  the  refined 
lead  included)  requires  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  600  centner  of 
argentiferous  lead  are  desilverized  in  this  time.  The  lead  treated  con- 
tains 0.13  to  0.14  per  cent,  of  silver  (37.9166  to  40.833  ounces)  and  0.285 
per  cent,  of  Cu,  0.003  per  cent,  of  Fe,  and  0.442  per  cent,  of  Sb.  The 
desilvecized  lead  contains  0.0004  to  0.0005  per  cent.  (0.1966  to  0.1458 
ounces)  of  silver. 

In  twelve  hours  five  laborers  are  employed,  four  attending  to  the  two 
desilverization-ketties,  and  one  as  fireman.  Moreover,  one  man  is  em- 
ployed, who  attends  to  the  boiler,  and  who  conducts  the  refining  of  the 
lead  and  the  dezincification  of  the  rich  zinc-crusts. 

The  different  operation  of  the  process  and  the  special  results  are  given 
the  annexed  table  and  scheme,  which  are  taken  from  the  essay  of 
Drs.  Wedding  and  Brauninginthe  Preuss.Ztschr.furBerg-Hutten-  u.  8ali- 
nenwesen  1869,  vol.  17. 

In  the  same  essay  the  economical  results  of  the  process  are  given  as 
follows : 

German  moneys  I  have  converted  into  United  States  coin  at  the  rate 
of  42.5  gr.  to  $1  gold. 

Costs  for  desilverization  and  refining  of  1  ton  (2,000  pounds  Oerman)  of 

base  buUian. 

Labor $0  36 

Zinc 1  41 

Fuel :» 55 


2  32 


The  losses  of  metal  and  general  costs  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
The  total  costs  for  the-  treatment  of  1  ton  of  base  bullion  are  given  as 
$4.43. 

As  we  have  already  seen,"  82  to  84  per  cent,  of  refined  Harz  lead  is 
directly  produced. 

From  the  whole  amount  of  lead  brought  into  the  process,  this  yields 
97.024  per  cent.^  showing  a  loss  of  2.976  per  cent. 
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Re9ult8  obtained  in  trealing  15,051  centner  of  haae  bullion  of  the  Upper  Harz, 
FOne  centner = 50  kilograms ;  90  centner  —  one  metric  ton ;  one  Pfandthell,  (Bymbol,  lbth,)= .  01  poond.] 


Desilverlzation. 

BeflningbyCor* 
dun6's  process. 

Beflning 

with  Halts 

ofSUss- 

furth. 

Beflning 
by  poling. 

Materials  and  prodnots. 

Contents  of  metal  indicated 
by  assay. 

Per  cent,  of  met- 
al  contained  in 
the  material,  and 
yield  per  cent. 

Per  cent  of  metal 
contained  in   the 
material,  and  yieM 
percent 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

I.  Materials. 

15,000  centner  of  bane  bnllion 
from  one  smelting,  (Schliech- 
schmelzeu) 

Ui. 

9,068 
5 

4.90 
1.00 

Otr. 
14,979 

Lbs. 

39 
95 

, 

« 

51  centner  of  base  bolllon  from 
liquation  of  antimonial  Htb- 
anre,  (Abstrioh) 

< 

Snm  total..... 

9,073 

5.9 

15,030 

97 

100 

100 

100 

100 

n.  Pbodugtb. 

A.— Marketable  prodnots : 
9,173.17  pounds  of  Bllcksilber  . . 
Kaffinirtes  Harzblei,  (first  qual- 
ify lead) 

9,031 

9.1 

97.90 

19,505 

833 

200 

36 

54 

90 
19 

90 

83.309 

5.543 
1.339 

0.946 

TT.IOT 
l  19.190 

74.57 

Gutes  Maldenblei,  (second  qual- 
ity lead) 

■ 

Hard  lead 

Silver-free  oxides,  with  30  per 
cent,  of  load.  (193  centner  ) . . . 

15.40 

Sum  A 

9.031 

9.1 

.  13, 575 

83 

97.90 

90.423 

811.307 

89.97 

B.— Intermediate  prodncts 

which  are  returned   to 

smelting : 

469   centner  Abxug,  with   .09 

per  cent,  of  silver 

41 

1 
1 

5u8 

5.7 
6.9 

461 

103 

991 

103 

46 

59 

96 

60 
40 
62 

• 

157  centner    buttons    of    .01 
V**T  cent  of  silver  and  66  per 
cent. of  lead, cupellationfur* 
nace 

324  centner  plumbiferous  mat- 
ter, with  .005  per  cent,  of  sil- 
ver and  90  per  cent,  of  lead . . . 

110  centner  lead-scraps,  with 
JM  per  cent,  of  lead 

• 



333   centner  lead-slag,  with  74 
ner  cent,  of  lead 

SumB 

43 

17.7 

1,007 

17 

9.150 

6.701 

7.373 

6.87 

Sum  total,  (A  and  B) 

2,074 

26.8 

14,582 

100.059 

97.024 

96.680 

96.84 

Product  of  metal,  asoom-  (  more, 
pared  with  assay { less  . 

3 

0.9 

0.149 

447 

27 

9.976 

3.380 

3.16 

I 
I 
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Eavre. — ^The  plan  of  the  works  at  Havre,  as  projected  by  Corduri6,  is 
given  in  the  annexed  drawing.  At  Havre,  however,  it  proved  not  pos- 
HJble  to  place  the  desilverizationkettle  higher  than  the  dezinciiicatiou- 
kettle;    In  the  drawing  the  different  parts  are  lettered  as  follows : 

Fig.  1 : 

11,  vertical  shaft,  with  perforated  box  a  and  agitator  h  pnt  in  rotation 
by  means  of  handle  e  and  cog-wheels  V. 
'  ^,  lid  of  the  perforated  box,  held  in  place  by  the  wedges  L 
€,  carriage  on  which  rests  the  apparatus, 
/i,  wedge  opposed  to  buoyancy  of  the  apparatus. 

Fig.  4 : 

(7,  desilverization-kettle. 

b,  liquation-kettle. 
eZ,  refining  kettle. 

g,  coudcnsing-chamber. 

9,  valve  which  is  oi^ened  before  steaming  in  order  to  blow  out  the 
water  which  may  have  been  condensed  in  the  conveyiug-pipes. 

Fig.  3 : 

a,  desilverization  kettle. 

&,  inverted  discharging-pipe. 

c,  trough  through  which  the  tapped  lead  flows  into  the  refining-kettles. 
7w,  (also  Fig.  6,)  plug  for  closing  the  tap. 

n,  steam -conveying  pipe,  which  passes  through  the  fluep,  in  which 
the  steam  is  superheated. 

«  A  desilverization-kettle  holds  200  centner  of  argentiferous  lead. 
Desilverization  (melting  of  the  argentiferous  lead  and  ladling  of  tlie 
refined  lead  from  the  kettles)  requires  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Zinc  is  added  in  three  portions,  and  the  consumption  of  zinc  amounts 
to  1  per  cent.  The  desilverization-kettles  are  always  in  operation,  and 
therefore  2  charges  or  400  centner  of  argentiferous  lead  are  treated  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  base  bullion  treated  at  Havre  contains  0.04  to  0.06  per  cent. 
(11.66  to  17.5  ounces)  of  silver,  and  the  desilverized  lead  contains  0.0005 
per  cent.  (0.1468  ounces)  of  silver.  There  are  three  laborers  employed  in 
twelve  hours,  of  whom  two  attend  to  the  desilverization  kettles,  the  other 
attends  to  the  boiler  and  conducts  dezincification  and  refining.  Ladling 
is  done  by  other  workmen,  &c. 

In  a  paper  by  Prof.  M.  L.  Gruner,  {Annales  des  MineSj  tome  13,  «<&•.  6, 3 
livr€j  1868,)  the  costs  of  the  process  at  Havre  are  given  as  follows  for  the 
treatment  of  1  ton  (2,000  pounds  German)  of  base  bullion : 

Labor  (20  men  for  the  treatment  of  20  tons  of  base-bullion)  and 

laborer $0  75 

Coal,  2  centner,  (100  kilograms) 0  47 

Zinc,  0.2  centner,  (10  kilograms) 1  05 

Loss  of  lead,  0.2  centner,  (10  kilograms) ' 0  87 

Hydrochloric  acid,  0.4  centner,  (20  kilograms) • 0  19 

3  33 


All  other  costs,  such  as  costs  for  maintenance  of  the  apparatus,  for 
cupelling,  &c.,  added  to  this  will  make  a  total  cost  of  $3.76  to  $4.70  per 
ton  of  base  bullion. 
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At  Gall  four  kettles  are  in  continual  operation ;  three  for  desilveriza* 
tion  of  the  argentiferous  lead  and  refining  of  the  deniiverized  lead,  and 
one  for  the  treatment  of  the  argentiferous  zinc-crusts.  Two  kettles 
beside  the  four  are  used  alternately  for  liquation  of  the  rich  zinc-crusts 
and  for  refining  of  hard  lead.  The  first  kettle  is  in  use  one  day  in  every 
hve^  and  the  other  one  day  in  every  thirty. 

The  desil  verization-kettles  have  a  diameter  of  8.27  feet,  (English,)  and 
are  1.97  feet  deep.  The  argentiferous'  lead  taken  for  treatment  con- 
tains 0.05  per  cent.  (14,583  ounces)  of  silver,  and  0.5  per  cent,  of  anti- 
mony, and  0.01  per  cent,  of  copper,  some  iron,  and  traces  of  gold.  The 
refined  lead  contains  0.0002  per  cent.  (0.0583  ounces)  of  silver.  Twelve 
tons  (of  2,000  pounds  German)  are  treated  in  twenty-four  hours,  employ- 
ing six  laborers,  four  melters,  and  two  firemen.  One  ton  of  base  bullion 
does  not  yield  more  than  0.6  centner  {3  per  cent.)  of  rich  lead  for  cupel- 
lation. 

The  direct  product  of  refined  lead  is  about  90  i)er  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  treatment  of  1  ton  of  argentiferous  lead  is  given  by 
Zeiller  &  Henry  {Annales  des  Mities^  toine  xviii^  3  livre  de  1870)  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  order  to  completely  work  off  1  ton  of  base  bullion,  2,200  pounds  Ger- 
man, of  metal,  must  be  subjected  to  desilverization,  and  880  pounds  of 
rich  liquated  zinc  crusts  are  treated.    The  material  used  is: 

30.4  pounds  (15.2  kilograms)  zinc $1  GO 

7.2  pounds  common  salt 03 

17.6  pounds  carnallite  06 

3.0  pounds  chloride  of  ammonia • .  - . .  28 

1  97 

As  1  kettle  uses  800  pounds  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  consump- 
tion for  all  kettles  is:  800  (4  +  }  -f  ^o)  =3,387  pounds  (for  twelve  tons) 
treated  in  twenty-four  hours. 

For  the  treatment  of  one  ton,  therefore,  282  pounds  of  coal  are  con- 
sumed, the  price  of  which  is  $0.66. 

The  total  costs  are,  therefore : 

Labor $0  26 

Zinc  and  reagents 1  97 

Fuel -.        66 


Total 2  89 

If  the  loss  of  ledd,  (30  pounds  per  ton,)  or  1.5  per  cent.,  is  taken  into 
consideration,  the  costs  become : 

(2  89 
1  11 


4  00 


The  cost  of  treating  the  first  skimmings  and  the  intermediate  pro- 
ducts in  the  blast-furnace  is  not  included. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

AVOIDABLE    WASTES    AT    AMERICAN    SMELTING- WOEKS. 

In  a  former  paper*  on  western  smelting-works,  I  have  mentioned  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  accarate  information  in  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  processes  in  practice;  and  to-diiy,  although  nearly  two  yeai% 
have  elapsed  since  my  former  paper  was  written,  I  have  to  complain  of 
almost  equal  looseness  in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  of  the  same  unsys- 
tematic manngement  in  the  majority  of  these  works.    I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  by  this  time  even  the  most  sanguine  furnace-managers  must 
have  become  convinced,  from  the  experience  of  the  last  year,  that  some- 
where in  their  processes  there  are  enormous  losses.    Rates  for  the  pur- 
chase of  ores  in  1873  were  not  high,  as  they  were  in  former  years  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country ;  labor  was  no  higher  than  formerly ;  the 
demand  for  imported  lead  was  good  throughout  the  year,  with  the  only 
exception  of  the  time  of  the  panic  in  the  fall  of  1873 ;  yet  there  are  Dot 
more  than  two  or  three  smelting- works  in  Utah  and  Nevada  to-day  that 
have  paid  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  invested.    Why,  then, 
not  commence  at  the  root  of  the  evil  and  bring  some  system  into  the 
business?    Why  not  give  up  the  idea,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  so 
long  prevailed  with  the  majority  of  mining  and  smelting  companies, 
that  smelting  is  the  art  of  converting)  by  meaifs  of  heat,  the  solid  min- 
erals into  liquid  form,  and  that  if  this  condition  is  only  complied  with, 
the  precious  metals  will  separate  from  the  gangue  of  their  own  accord, 
and  that  everybody  generally,  and  new  patent-process  men  in  particu- 
lar^ can  manage  meti\11urgicul  works;  that  it  is  a  business  which  re- 
quires no  specific  training  except  that  which  a  few  weeks  or  months  of 
personal  experience  can  give  to  anybody,  and  especially  to  the  *'  practi- 
cal miner,  whose  experience  extends  over  the  whole  space  of  time  since 
'49,  and  all  over  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories." 

Had  book  accounts  been  kept  at  all  the  western  works,  as  they  have 
been  at  a  very  few,  it  would  have  long  been  clear  to  even  our  practical 
men  that  it  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  free-born  American  citizen 
to  learn  from  and  utilize  the  experience  acquired  by  centuries  of  patient 
study  and  practice  in  Europe ;  that  smelting-works  must  be  managed 
with  a  view  of  extracting  all  the  metals  in  the  ores  which  can  be  profit- 
ably obtained,  and  that  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  watch  closely  every 
stage  of  the  processes  with  intelligent  eyes.  Besides  the  negligence  in 
accounts,  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory  as  a  guide  in  the  operations 
has  been  shamefully  neglected,  so  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  smelters  actually  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 

It  is  impossible,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  absence  of  the  proper  ae- 
counts,  to  give  detailed  and  correct  data  in  regard  to  the  losses  incurred 
at  the  majority  of  works ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  statistician,  most  of 
our  western  smelting-works  labor  under  the  same  or  very  similar  circum- 
stances, technically  as  well  as  ei'-onomically ;  and  if  we,  therefore,  find  oat 
the  losses  in  one  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  we  have  a  fair  indication 
of  the  losses  of  the  others,  especially  if  we  have  convinced  ourselves, 

**  This  chapter  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Eilero  as  a  practical  iUiistratioD  of  the  coDcln- 
sioDs  to  be  drawn  from  the  numeroas  data  givea  in  this  and  former  reports  on  the  sab- 
jecL—R.  W.  R. 
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from  repeated  personal  inspection,  that  the  works  we  take  as  standards 
are,  if  anything,  better  managed  than  the  rest.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  at  these  works  accoants  are  kept  and  the  laboratory  is  bronght  into 
requisition  beyond  the  mere  determination  of  values  of  ore  and  bullion, 
is  proof  of  more  intelligent  and,  therefore,  better  management. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  persuade  some  friends  of  mine  in  charge 
at  smelting- works,  the  one  at  Eureka,  Nov.,  the  other  in  Utah,  to  com* 
muni(!ate  to  me  the  losses  incurred  at  their  works.  I  am  the  more 
thankful  to  them  for  this  favor  as  they  have,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, disregarded  the  danger  of  divulging  company  secrets,  and  because 
they  have  conquered  their  professional  pride  to  the  extent  of  acknowl- 
edging extraordinarily  large  losses,  for  the  sake  of  th^  truth ;  for  be  it 
said  here  plainly  that,  even  in  regard  to  old  and  well-established  works 
m  foreign  countries,  where  it  is  supposed  that  no  information  is  ever 
kept  back,  the  true  losses  are  seldom  made  known.  Allowancos  in  the 
purchase  of  ores  to  smelting- works,  rivalry,  and  professional  pride  of  the 
metallurgists  in  charge,  prevent  such  inquiry  efiectually. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  interested 
to  the  sources,  and  especially  to  the  magnitude,  of  the  losses  in  the  silver- 
lead  smelting- works  of  the  West ;  and  if  thereby  only  one-tenth  of  the 
wealth  now  wantonly,  and  in  many  cases  irreparably  lost,  is  saved  to  the 
nation,  the  labor  involved  in  this  discussion  will  be  amply  compensated, 

Tbe  principal  losses  in  western  works  are  occasioned  by  the  escape  of 
the  furnace  dust  and  by  the  neglect  to  work  the  matte  and  speiss  formed. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  average  figures  for  the  money  value  of  these  losses 
throughout  the  West,  I  shall  here  give  such  figures,  in  addition  to  those 
collected  by  myself,  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

M.  P.  L..  Burthe,  a  French  engineer  of  mines,  who  studied  the  smelt- 
ing processes  of  various  works  in  Utah  in  1873,  gives,  in  a  late  publica- 
tion of  his  experience,  the  losses  of  the  Flagstaff,  Last  Chance,  and  Wah- 
satch  furnaces  as  follows : 


Losaea  in  percentage  of  dry  aesay  of  area. 


Kame  of  works. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Flairftfatf - 

Peret. 
15.03 
81.09 
16.03 

PereL 
15.64 
13.50 
12.05 

PinreL 
12 

J«Ant  Chauco. 

19 

Wah*  aich ....- 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Daggett,  formerly  the  manager  of  the  Winnamuck 
Works,  in  Bingham  Canon,  who  saved  his  matte  but  not  his  ore-dust, 
gives,  in  a  paper  published  in  tbe  Commissioner's  report  for  1872,  the 
losses  at  his  works  as  3.82  units  of  lead,  or  (as  his  ore  assayed  34.98  per 
cent,  of  lead)  10.9  per  cent.,  and  three  ounces  of  silver,  or  5.8  per  cent., 
the  ore  assaying  51.46  ounces.  i 

The  following  records  of  two  campaigns  are  from  the  manager  of  the 
only  works  in  Utah  which  possessed,  in  1873,  condensationchambers. 
Tbe  latter  were,  however,  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
manager  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  save  half  his  dust.  At  the 
same  works  the  matte  produced  in  the  shaft-furnace  smelting  was 
saved  for  further  treatment.  The  figures,  as  originally  received  by  me, 
gave  tbe  amounts  of  raw  material  and  product  only;  the  remaining  col- 
umns I  have  added  for  the  sake  of  comprehensiveness. 
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Campaign  from  October  27  to  December  4, 1873. 


Amonnt  in 
pounds. 

Contents  of 
lead. 

Contents  of 
silver. 

Contents  of 
copper. 

Materials  nsed. 

1 
& 

4i 
i 

i 

Onnoes 
per  ton. 

1 

& 

1 

Bemarks. 

Ore 

t,  618, 456 
383,691 

333,693 

880,543 
47,980 
40.000 
36,354 
76,354 
1, 496, 978 

454,889 

88.1 

87.659 

34.4 

8,093 

0.5 

Iron  ore. ......... 

Iron  070  contains  15 

Coke 

• 

to  23,  average  30 
per  oent.  iron. 
Coke  contains    11 

Pboductb. 
Lead  bars 

32,989 

1,330 

730 

504 

1,834 

59.9 

163.88 
55.3 
3G.5 
37.8 
33.3 
0.08 

per  cent  aehtM  => 
33,606  pounds  of 
slag-materiaL 

Matte - 

Dost  I* 

33,900 
14,300 
13,000 
36,;i00 
89,939 

49.8 
35.5 
33.1 
34.35 
8.0 

7,197 

(») 
(») 
(t) 

15 

(f) 
(?) 
(?) 

m 

Duet  II 

Dost  I  and  II.... 
81ag,      (approxi- 
mately.) 

From  8  to  3  per 
cent,  of  lead;  aver- 
age assomed,  3  per 
cenL 

• 

*  The  da»t  was  collected  at  two  different  times.  The  whole  was  worked  over,  and  yielded  15.000 
ponoda  of  lead  and  800  onnoes  silver,  while  a  portion,  not  given  in  the  statement  received,  was  again 
saved  in  the  dnst^hamber. 

Campaign  from  December  4  to  25, 1873. 


Amonnt  in 
pounds. 

Contents  of 
lead. 

Contents  of 
silver. 

Contents  of 
copper. 

Materials  nsed. 

1 

1 

a 

5 

Onnoes 
per  ton. 

4 

g 

1 

1 

Bemsrks. 

Ore 

640,648 
164,000 

168,000 

60,000 

6,000 

161,065 
15,000 
30,000 

835,649 

36.81 

9,518 

89.71 

(?) 

Iron  ore 

PUKL. 

Coke 

■ 

Stone-coal 

Cliarcoal 

Charcoal.  500  bnsh- 

Pboductb. 
Lead  bars 

9,462 
300 
450 

• 

117. 49 
40 
30 
.08 

els  at  13  pounds 
each. 

Matte 

5,000 
10,500 

3a3 

35 
lto3 

900 

6 

Dost 

8hw 

If  we  analyze  these  tables  for  the  purpose  of  determiuing  the  actual 
losses,  we  find  in  the  first  one  that,  in  spite  of  dust-chambers  and  the 
saving  of  matte,  there  were  lost:  lead,  124,246  pounds =27.3  per  cent, 
of  the  ore-contents ;  silver,  2,316  ounces  =  8.31  per  cent,  of  the  ore- 
contents,  of  which  there  are  accounted  for  in  the  slag :  lead,  29,939 
pounds;  silver,  59.9  ounces;  leaving  still  94,307  pounds  of  lead  and 
2,256  ounces  of  silver,  or  20.7  per  cent,  lead  and  8.1  per  cent,  silver, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  uncaught  dust  principally, 
though  a  portion  was  no  doubt  in  furnace-residues  not  mentioned  in  the 
tables. 

If  no  matte  had  been  saved  and  no  dust  caught,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  great  majority  of  Utah  smelting-works,  where,  furthermore, 
furnace-residues  and  debris,  generally  so  rich  in  lead  and  silver,  are  also 
thrown  oil  the  dump,  the  loss  in  this  particular  campaign  would  have 
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been,  in  lead,  174,346  pounds  =  38.3  per  cent,  of  ore-contents ;  silver, 
4,870  ounces  =  17.4  per  cent,  of  ore-contents ;  copper,  8,092  pounds  = 
total  ore  contents ;  and  of  total  value  of  contents =26.8- per  cent. 

From  the  second  table  we  can  deduce  the  tbllowing  losses  and  gains : 
lead  lost,  59,284  pounds  =  25.1  per  cent,  of  the  ore-contents:  silver 
gained,  694  ounces  =  7.3  per  cent,  (nearly)  of  the  ore-contents.  Had  the 
matte  and  dust  not  been  saved,  the  loss  would  have  been  :  lead,  74,784 
pounds  =  31.6  per  cent,  of  ore-contents ;  silver,  56  ounces  =  0.58  per 
cent  of  ore-contents ;  copper,  900  pounds  at  least;  and,  of  total  value  of 
contents,  15.3  per  cent. 

The  gain  in  silver  recorded  in  this  campaign  is  no  doubt  due  to  a 
considerable  allowance  made  to  the  smelting-works  in  the  ore-assays. 
If  the  true  contents  of  silver  in  the  ore -were  known,  the  balance  of  tiie 
account  would  certainly  stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance-sheet. 
As  it  is,  the  gain  of  the  works  is  somewhat  over  2  ounces  per  ton  of  ore, 
an  amount  which  is  no  doubt  smaller  than  is  usually  gained  in  the 
sampling,  weighing,  and  the  assays  by  smelting- works. 

The  propoition  of  the  quantity  of  matte  to  that  of  argentiferous  lead 
produced  in  the  first  campaign  is  1 : 5.8.  The  money-value  of  the  matte 
saved,  if  we  assume  the  same  values  per  pound  of  lead  and  per  ounce 
of  silver  in  the  two,  and  a  value  of  $2.50  per  unit  for  the  copper,  is  8.85 
per  cent,  of  that  of  the  argentiferous  lead,  or  6.64  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  ore. 

In  the  second  campaign  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  matte  pro- 
duced to  that  of  the  argentiferous  lead  is  1 :  10.7,  and  the  value  of  the 
matte  saved  is  3.78  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  ^^  base  bullion,"  or  3.22  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  ore.  The  value  of  the  dust  saved,  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  the  works,  less  than  half 
of  what  is  actually  blown  out  of  the  furnaces,  represents  in  the  first 
campaign  4.9  per  cent,  of  the  ore- value,  and  if  no  dust  had  been  saved, 
the  value  thus  lost  would  have  been  at  least  9.8  per  cent. 

In  the  second  campaign  the  dust  saved  represents  4.6  per  cent,  of  the 
ore- value,  and  at  least  9.2  per  cent,  would  have  been  lost  had  no  dust- 
chambers  been  used. 

From  the  foregoing  data  we  may  fairly  estimate  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  Utah  smelting-works  there  is  at  least  lost  of  the-  original 
value  of  contents  in  the  ore  treated:  in  matte,  5  per  cent. }  in  dust,  9 
per  cent. ;  total,  14  per  cent,  while  an  additional  loss  occurs  in  slag, 
furnace-residues,  careless  handling,  &c.,  which  may  reach  12  per  cent, 
of  the  ore-contents,  and  is  certainly  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

In  Eureka,  Nev.,  where  far  longer  campaigns  are  made  than  in  Utah, 
nearly  the  whole  loss  in  smelting  has  its  source  in  the  dust  and  the 
speiss  formed. 

According  to  data,  which  I  have  received  from  one  of  the  works  at 
that  place,  and  which  may  be  assumed  for  all  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paper,  as  the  ores  treated  are  of  the  same  quality  and  of  nearly 
the  same  value  at  all  the  works,  the  production  of  lead  is  83  per  cent. ; 
of  silver,  82.3  per  cent. ;  ^f  gold,  96.4  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  precious 
metals  86.4  per  cent,  of  the  original  contents  of  the  ore;  the  loss  of  the 
latter  is,  in  dust,  8.6  per  cent. ;  in  speiss,  4.4  per  cent. ;  in  slag,  &c.,  0.6 
per  cent,  j  total,  13.6  per  cent.  Speiss  is  produced  in  proportion  to  lead- 
bars  as  1 : 2. 

At  another  smelting-works  at  the  same  place  the  production  has  been 
found  to  be :  of  lead,  81  per  cent. ;  of  the  precious  metals,  85  per  cent. ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  latter  is  :  in  dust  (nearly)  10  per  cent.  3  in  speiss, 
5  per  cent. ;  total,  15  per  cent. 
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The  losses  at  Cerro  Gordo,  in  Inyo  County,  California,  of  whicli  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  even  approximate  data,  I  estimate  to  be  less 
than  those  at  Eureka.  I  can  only  judge  of  this,  however,  from  the  fact 
that  a  portion  of  the  dust  is  saved  and  reworked,  and  the  matte  is,  in 
at  least  two  works,  thrown  back  into  the  ore-smelting  without  a  pre- 
vious roasting.  As  there  is  a  lack  of  sulphur  in  these  ores,  part  of  the 
copper  is  driven  into  the  lead  at  every  smelting,  and  eventually  all  is 
incorporated  in  it,  to  the  great  detriment  of  th^  purity  of  the  lead. 

The  foregoing  data  give  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating  in  money- 
value  the  avoidable  waste  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  lead  in  the 
smelting-works  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  by  applying  them  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  respective  works. 

This  production  was  for  1873  > 
In  Utah : 

From  all  works,  including  Tecoma,  9,566  tons : 

Value  of  gold  and  silver ! $2, 135, 911 

Value  of  lead,  at  $80  per  ton 765, 280 

> 

Total 2,901,191 

In  Nevada : 

From  all  works,  including  Bailroad  district,  Truckee,  and  several 

small  works  along  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad,  12,811.89  tons : 

Value  of  gold  and  silver $4, 038, 284 

Value  of  lead,  at  $80  per  ton 1, 024, 951 

Total 5,063,235 

The  production  of  Utah  smelting-works,  $2,901,191,  represents,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  data,  not  over  81  per  cent,  of  the  ore- value,  and 
the  14  per  cent,  lost  in  the  shape  of  matte  and  ore^dust  would  thus,  at 
a  low  calculation,  amount  to  $501,440,  without  taking  any  account  of 
the  copper  lost  also  in  the  matte. 

If  we  assume  for  Nevada  works  the  most  favorable  figures  given 
above,  those  of  the  first  works  mentioned,  and  accept  the  statement 
that  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  lead  is  lost  in  the  slag, 
we  have  the  loss  in  speiss  and  dust  of — 

Lead $197,581 

Gold  and  silver 603,422 

Total  for  Nevada 801, 003 

Total  for  Utah ' 501,440 

Total 1,302,443 

This  is  only  for  the  year  1873.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  reflection  that 
losses  at  this  rate  have  been  going  on  for  years,  for  the  greater  part  of 
which  there  seems  to  be  now  no  reparation.  The  ore-dust  is  certainly 
lost  forever.  The  matte  may  be  partly  regained  at  a  much  higher  cost 
of  handling  than  if  it  had  originally  been  kept  separated  from  the  slag; 
the  speiss  is,  probably,  also  lost,  because,  once  solidified,  it  will  cost  too 
much  to  crush  it  for  roasting  and  subsequent  treatment. 

For  professional  men,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the  fore- 
going statement.  They  will  know  how  to  utilize  economically  the  riches 
now  so  carelessly  waited.  Nonprofessional  owners  of  smelting-works 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  expending  the 
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small  amounts  reqnired  to  bnild  capacioas  condensation-chambers  in 
connection  with  their  works,  and  to  erect  such  additioDal  apparatus  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  utilize  the  values  coutaiued  in  the  matte. 
At  the  same  time  they  ought  to  provide  their  works  with  complete 
chemical  laboratories,  which  are,  so  far,  I  an)  sorry  to  say,  nowhere  to 
be  found.  It  is  only  by  subjecting  raw  material,  educts  and  products, 
to  frequent  analyses,  that  smelting  processes  can  be  conducted  iutelli- 
gently  and  economically.  In  the  chapter  in  this  report,  on  the  smelting- 
works  of  the  Harz,  will  be  found  ample  information  in  regard  to  a  sys- 
tem which  is  i)eculiarly  adapted  for  our  western  works.  That  this  sys- 
tem may  have  to  be  modified  in  certain  details,  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances, I  need  not  add.  To  discern  the  necessity  of  such  changes 
is  the  business  of  the  trained  metallurgist,  and  no  other  should  ever  be 
put  in  charge  of  a  business  in  which  so  much  depends  upon  the  proper 
supervision  of  operations.  The  sooner  the  above  suggestions  are  acted 
upon,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  individual  owners,  and  for  the  nation. 
It  is  high  time,  even  in  this  rich  Union,  to  put  a  stop  to  wanton  waste 
of  the  precious  and  otht^r  metals,  and  to  add,  hereafter,  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world,  what  has,  so  far,  been  only  a  source  of  useless  expenditure. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ktJSTEUS  ROASTINGFURNACE. 

This  apparatus  is  an  improved  reverberatory,  and  although  I  am  not 
in  possession  of  detailed  working  results  from  a<itual  practice  with  it, 
the  eminence  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Ouido  Kiistel,  of  San  Francisco,  as  a 
skillful  and  experienced  metallurgist,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  this  report. 
By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kiistel,  I  am  able  to  present  drawings  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  following  description  of  it  from  his  own  pen : 

Whoever  has  been  engaged  in  roasting  ores  wiU  admit  that  different  clasees  of  ore, 
for  instance,  gold  snlpkurets,  (iron  pyrites,)  decomposed  silver-ores,  silver  sulphnrets, 
bleudic-ores,  &c.,  cannot  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way,  if  the  best  roasting  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained.  In  this  respect  the  old  reverberatory  was  the  proper  famace. 
The  roaster  had  it  in  his  x>ower  to  modify  the  heat,  the  time  of  roasting,  the  amount 
of  salt,  lime,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  proper  time  of  adding  these  ingredients,  &c.,  till 
oxidation  or  expulsion  of  volatile  base  metals  and  chlorination  of  the  silver  was 
accomplished.  But  the  expense  was  too  high  and  the  time  of  roasting  too  long. 
The  introduction  of  the  long  reverberatory  roasting-furnace  diminished  the  expense 
and  shortened  the  time  of  roasting,  but  the  moving  of  ore  from  one  end  to  the  other 
throhgh  side  doors  was  very  tedious,  and  the  roastiug-time  stiU  too  long,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  required  large. 

All  the  disadvantages  above  mentioned  are  obviated  by  KUstel's  improved  futnace, 
of  which  Figs.  1  and  2  give  a  clear  illustration ;  they  are  drawn  to  a  scale  of  6  feet  to 
1  inch.  Fig.  1  is  the  horizontal  and  Fig.  2  the  vertical  section.  There  are  in  this  fur- 
nace two  very  important  improvements.  The  first  consists  in  breaking  the  straight 
line  of  the  long  furnace.  The  working-doors  g  g  are  placed  so  that  no  lateral  work  is 
performed ;  only  drawing  and  pushing  on  an  inclined  hearth  is  required.  The  ore  is 
introduced  through  the  hopper  n,  on  the  upper  hearth  a,  spread  equally,  and  after  an 
hour's  time  drawn  at  g"  and  pushed  from  g"  upon  the  second  inclined  hearth  h,  and 
from  this  upon  the  third,  c,  in  tl)e  same  way.  No  stirring  is  required  unless  very  diffi- 
cult ore  is  under  treatment.  The  moving  of  the  ore  from  one  end  of  the  furnace  to  the 
other  is  generally  sufficient.  The  necessary  heat  is  kept  up  by  two  or  three  fire-places, 
h  h.  The  gases  pass  through  the  flue  m  above  the  roof  into  the  dust-chamber  d,  and 
escape  through  the  ohimnev  e.  The  arrangement  of  having  the  working-doors  at  the 
end  of  the  long  sides  enables  the  roaster  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work  than  if  tired 
out  in  the  old  way  of  moving  the  ore  toward  the  fire-bridge. 

The  other  improvement  refers  to  the  ohloridiziug  chamber  K,  Fig.  2.     The  purpose  of 
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this  chamber  is  to  shorten  the  time  of  roasting.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ore 
at  rest  in  a  red-hot  condition  continaes  to  be  chloridized  when  drawn  ont  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  ore  falls  through  the  opening,  o,  into  the  chamber,  and  remains  there  red- 
hot  for  two  or  four  hours,  as  ma^  be  required.  Chlorine  and  volatile  chloride  metals, 
that  are  evolved,  pass  into  the  furnace  and  continue  to  chloridize  the  ore  all  along  the 
furnace.  In  case  there  is  no  snlphur  in  the  ore,  sulphurous  acid  gas  can  be  introduced 
through  the  pipe  7,  simply  by  burning  sulphur.  The  sulphurous  gas  is  transformed 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  liberates  the  chlorine  from  the  salt. 

The  inventor  stated  that  a  furnace  of  this  kind,  by  the  aid  of  the  chamber  E,  can 
put  through  from  15  to  20  tons  of  ore  in  twenty-four  hours,  employing  two  shifts  of 
three  men  each,  consuming  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  cord  of  wood  per  ton  of  ore.  The 
roasting  being  perfectly  under  control,  the  highest  percentage  of  chloride  of  silver  is 
obtained. 

Without  interfering  in  the  least  with  the  advantages  alluded  to,  these  furnaces  can 
be  worke<l  just  as  well  by  an  approved  mechanical  arrangement,  so  that  a  continuous 
feeding  direct  from  the  battery  is  effected.  Local  circumstances  will  decide  whether 
hand- work  or  machinery  is  preferred.  The  discharge  of  the  ore  from  the  chamber  can 
be  made  at  intervals  or  continuously  by  giving  to  the  bottom  a  funnel  shape  and  ap- 
plying an  endless-chain  arrangement.  A  few  small  holes  through  the  brick- work  fun- 
nel may  serve  for  the  use  of  an  iron  rod  in  case  choking  occurs.  The  paten b  refers 
not  only  to  the  shape  as  represented  by  Figs.  1  and  2,  but  to  any  breaking  of  the  straight 
line  of  a  long  furnace  by  which  the  lateral  work  is  avoided. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

BRtJCKNER'S    CYLINDBES. 

The  Bruckner  cylinder,  or  revolving  furnace,  has  been  repeatedly 
described  and  alluded  to  in  my  reports,  but  I  have  never  until  now  been 
able  to  present  drawings  illustrating  its  construction  and  use.  Deem- 
ing it  a  highly  successtul  apparatus,  I  give  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions of  it,  and  quote  the  following  paper,  by  Mr.  0.  M.  Locke,  civil  en- 
gineer, of  Cincinnati.  I  regret  that  exact  and  detailed  working  results 
are  not  yet  at  my  disposal. 

Bruckner's  revolving  cylinders  for  roastine  ores,  &Cj  are  now  used  at  a  number  of 
the  mills  in  Colora<lo  and  New  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  and  chloridizing 
silver-ores,  with  highly  satisfactory  results,  even  from  those  cylinders  of  small  size, 
erected  before  the  many  improvements  of  recent  date. 

As  examples  of  the  larger  improved  cylinders,  reference  can  be  made  to  those  erected 
at  the  Tennessee  Reduction- Works,  Silver  City,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  and  those 
which  were  built,  in  1871,  at  tlie  celebrated  Caribou  Silver  Mill  and  Mines,  Colorado, 
a  mining  entei'prise  which  bos  proved  so  satisfactory  as  to  have  been  lately  sold  to  a 
Holland  company  for  an  enormous  amount. 

Description  of  their  construction. — These  cylinders,  as  now  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Lane  &  Bodlcy,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cuts,  of  which 
Fig.  I  is  an  elevation  in  perspective,  Fig.  2  a  longitudinal,  and  Fig.  3  a  transverse 
section. 

The  exterior  of  the  cylinder  is  a  shell  of  boiler-iron,  12  feet  long  by  5  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  ends  are  partially  closed  with  similar  material,  leaving  in  the  center  a 
circular  opening  about  2  ieet  in  diameter,  bounded  by  a  flange  projecting  several  inches. 
Upon  one  side  is  placed  an  openiug  closed  by  a  hinged  door.  Upon  the  outside  of  the 
cylinder  are  bolted  three  bands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  section  of  the  first  is 
square,  and  that  of  the  third  semicircular;  the  second,  or  middle  band,  is  a  strong 
spur  gear.  Passing  through  the  cylinder  are  six  pipes  parallel  to  one  another,  in  a 
plane  at  an  angle  of  15^  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder;  these  pipes  also  lie  in  this  plane 
at  an  angle  of  from  30^  to  35°  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
where  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  cylinder  is  seen,  a  perforated  diaphragm  being 
formed  through  part  of  tne  cylinder  bj  means  of  perforated  plates  placed  between  the 
abov^  described  pipes,  the  plates^being  held  in  place  by  lougitnainal  grooves  upon 
these  pipes. 

The  entire  cylinder  is  liuQd  with  brick,  (common  building-brick  have  been  fonnd  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  well|)  the  brick  being  placed  in  &e  following  manner :  The 
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entire  side  of  the  cylinder  is  covered  with  one  layer,  laid  flatwise,  thns  forming  a 
lining  about  2^  inches  thick;  there  is  an  additional  layer  extending  from  each  end  of 
the  cylinder  about  15  inches  to  the  center  of  where  the  nearest  pipe  passes  oat  ]  then 
additional  concentric  layers  are  added  thereon,  until  the  circle  is  contracted  down  to  the 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  end,  which  is  also  lined,  and  each  layer  falls  short  of  the 
preceding  one  about  2  inches,  thus  giving  the  end  linings  a  conical  form,  the  entire 
lining  being  laid  in  a  mortar  of  one  part  nre-clay,  two  parts  pulverized  old  fire-brick, 
and  water^  all  thoroughly  mixed  and  beaten.  The  cylinder  is  supported  upon  four 
large  friction  rollers,  two  of  which  are  grooved  upon  their  periphery,  t6  loosely  fit  the 
semicircular  band,  thus  holding  the  cyTinder  longitudinally  in  place.  The  other  two 
friction  rollers  are  made  without  a  groove,  and  bear  upon  the  square  band,  thus  ac- 
commodating themselves  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cylinder,  or  any 
irregularities  of  form,  all  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  1.  Rotary  motion  is  given  to 
the.  cylinder  by  means  of  a  pinion  placed  under  the  cylinder  and  gearing  into  the  spur 
gear  band.  Upon  the  other  end  of  the  pinion-shaft  are  placed  two  bevel  wheels,  into 
which  gear  two  match  wheels,  which  latter  are  loose  upon  the  driving-shaft,  standing 
at  right  angles  to  the  pinion-shaft,  and  either  of  which  wheels  can  be  attached  to  the 
driving-shiSt,  thus  communicating  the  speed  of  revolution  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
bevel  gear  as  may  be  desired.  Inasmuch  as  by  wear  or  settling,  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der may  possibly  be  thrown  out  of  the  proper  line,  the  following  means  of  adjustment 
are  provided,  but  not  shown  in  any  of  the  figures,  viz :  Each  journal-box  of  the  fric- 
tion rollers  is  held  in  position  by  adjusting-screws,  hj  which  it  can  be  moved  horizon- 
tally to  or  from  the  center  line  of  the  machine,  thus  giving  entire  control  of  the  lateral 
and  perpendicular  adjustment  of  the  cylinder  which  they  support. 

The  circular  flange  of  one  end  of  the  cylinder  loosely  projects  into  a  fire-box,  best 
seen  in  section  to  the  left  of  Fig.  2.  The  other  end  projects  into  an  opening  communi- 
cating with  dust-chambers  and  a  chimney.  There  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
a  shoe  projecting  into  the  cylinder,  which  catches  such  dust  as  may  Ml  back,  and  re- 
turns it  into  the  cylinder  in  lien  of  allowing  it  to  escape  through  the  crevice  between 
the  cylinder-flange  and  opening  into  the  flue.  A  door  is  placed  in  the  flue  opposite 
the  opening,  through  which  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  and  its  contents  can  be  readily 
examined  at  any  time. 

Method  of  operating  the  cylinder  with  r^fictory  silver-aree, — A  fire  having  been  kindled 
in  the  fire-box,  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to  slowly  revolve  until  heated  to  a  dull  red,  and 
is  then  brought  to  rest  with  the  door  on  top.  In  this  position  about  4,000  pounds  of 
pulverized  ore  and  200  to  400  pounds  of  salt  are  introduced :  the  door  is  closed  and 
securely  fastened,  and  the  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  at  tne  slower  speed  of  from 
one-half  to  one  turn  per  minute.  The  fire  is  so  regulated  that  after  an  hour's  time 
the  sulphur  contained  in  the  ore  commences  to  bum,  the  ore  in  the  cylinder  being  re- 
tained at  a  dull  red  for  some  time.  (In  those  ores  containing  a  large  amount  of  sul- 
phur, little  or  no  additional  fuel  is  required  for  desnlphurization.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  and  the  subsequent  operation  the  inclined  perforated  diaphragm  causes  the 
heated  ore  to  traverse  alternately  backward  and  forward  the  entire  length  of  the  cylin- 
der, also  sifting  it  through  the  flame,  thus  insuring  a  uniform  heating,  mixing,  and  ex- 
posure to  chemical  action. 

The  diaphragm,  in  the  mean  time,  is  protected  from  destructive  action  qf  heat  by  the 
cooling  enect  of  the  external  air  circulating  through  the  pipes,  and  from  corrosion  by 
the  formation  of  a  basic  scale,  or  coating,  resulting  from  reaction  of  the  iron  pulp,  &c. 

The  desulphurization  being  completed,  the  heat  is  nradually  augmented  to  a  full  red. 
The  pulp  soon  assumes  a  sponger  appearance,  technically  known  as  "  woolly,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  double  decomposition  of  the  sulphates  (formed  duriuff  desulphurizing) 
and  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium,)  liberating  chlorine  gas,  6lc,  After  auliour's  time,  or  as 
soon  as  a  sample  taken  from  the  cylinder  evolves  the  odor  of  chlorine  uncontaminated 
with  that  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  indicates  that  the  chlorination  is  complete,  the 
door  in  the  cylinder  is  opened,  and  the  cylinder  revolved  by  the  more  rapid  moving 
gear,  and  the  chloridized  ore  is  quickly  discharged,  being  received  into  a  car,  shute,  or 
other  conveyor,  according  to  the  couBtruction  of  the  mill. 

The  door  m  the  back  of  the  flue  furnishes  a  ready  means  for  sampling  and  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  ore  in  its  progressive  stages,  and  in  some  cases  the  salt  is  not 
added  to  the  ore  until  subsequent  to  desulphurizing,  in  which  case  this  flue  door  is 
conveniently  used. 

Other  uses  of  the  cylinder, — The  cylinder  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  results  in 
roasting  the  compound  auriferous  pyriti  ores  to  be  treated  by  the  Plattner  process,  in 
which  case  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is  subsequently  introduced  to  the  charge,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  decomposition  of  the  r^ultant  sulphate  of  copper.  This  form  of 
cylinder  is  undoubtedly  well  calculated  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  cryolite, 
roasting  cement,  plaster  of  Paris,  ores  of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  most  of  the  roasting  and  reverberating  furnace  operations. 

Cost,  weight,  and  capacity  of  the  BrUckner  cylinders,-'The  cost  of  a  cylinder,  including 
its  supporting  and  rotating  machinery,  iron-work  for  fire-box,  bolts  for  foundation, 
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•nd  all  royalties  oti  patents,  is  abont  |9,100.  The  total  weight  of  the  foreaoing  parts 
is  16,000  poands ;  the  placing  of  the  foundation  and  eredtu»i  of  brick-work  for  fire-box, 
cylinder  linings,  and  dast-chambers,  will  yary  greatly  aceordinff  to  local  circumstances. 
The  capacity  of  a  cylinder  in  twenty-foor  horns  is,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Ghas.  E.  Sherman 
and  indorsed  by  B.  0.  Gntter,  from  8  to  10  tMis,  (in  yery  refractory  ores  the  daily  ayer- 
age  wonld  be  less,  J.  M.  L.,)  the  chloridizing  being  np  to  96  per  eent.  These  state- 
ments are  based  npon  their  experience  at  the  Caribou  Mill,  Colorado.  U.  D.  Breed, 
eflM!}.,  proprietor  of  the  same  mill,  gives  the  actual  total  cost  of  roasting  and  chk)rid- 
izinff  at  $5.50  per  ton.  This  low  cost  renders  it  feasible  to  work  with  profit  yery  low- 
gnae  ores.  After  examination  of  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  cylinder,  by 
Professor  Kaymond,  United  States.  Commissioner  (1) ;  Clarence  King,  in  charge  of  the 
geological  survey  of  the  fortieth  parallel  (2) ;  Kttstel  (3) ;  BurUngame,  superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  Mill,  Silver  City,  N.  M^4) ;  A.  Wolters,  at  present  superintendent  United 
States  Mint,  Boise  City,  Idaho  (4);  H.  Stoelting,  at  present  territorial  assayer  of  Col- 
orado (4);  Professor  Danby  (5);  Chas.  E.  Sherman  (6);  B.  O.  Cutter,  (6);  and  A.  D. 
Breed,  all  of  the  Caribou  Mill,  Colorado;  and  an  examination  of  the  improved  cylin- 
der, as  now  manufactured,  I  am  convinced  that  it  possesses  the  following  adyantages : 

1st.  A  thorough  and  uniform  accomplishment  of  its  work. 

2d.  A  complete  control  of  its  action  irrespeotiye  of  the  character  of  the  material 
acted  upon. 

3d.  A  high  peroentage  of  chlorination,  and,  thereforo,  of  yield,  with  ores  of  the 
precious  metals. 

4th.  Low  cost. 

5th.  Little  wear  and  tear  and  ease  of  repairing. 

6th.  Skilled  labor  is  not  a  requisite  In  its  management. 

7th.  The  size  of  the  apparatus  permits  it  to  be  readily  adapted  to  the  size  of  a  mill 
by  simple  reduplication. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

A  METALLUBGIOAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,  possesses  a 
novel  feature  in  its  practical  laboratories  for  the  concentration,  amalga- 
mation, and  smelting,  of  gold  and  silver  ores.  Precisely  how  import- 
ant in  the  training  of  students  such  adjuncts  will  be,  remains  to  be 
proved  by  experience.  Of  course  there  is  much  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  actual  practice  on  a  larger  scale.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
which  can  be  taught  better  in  such  laboratories  than  from  books  alone ; 
and  the  question  is  merely  one  of  relative  expense  and  profit  in  teach- 
ing, whether  such  laboratories  should  be  maintained.  Meanwhile  I 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  experiment  as  one 
which  may  prove  fruitful  of  good  results.  The  mining  (or,  more  cor- 
rectly, the  crushing,  amalgamating,  and  concentrating)' laboratory  and 
the  metallurgical  (or  smelting  and  assaying)  laboratory  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  plates.  In  April,  1873,  Prof.  Robert  H.  Richards, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  read  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  from  which 
the  following  account  is  taken : 

Of  the  several  professions— the  chemist,  the  civil  eDgineer,  the  mining  engineer,  the 
mechanical  engineer — the  coarses  of  Instruction,  as  arranged  at  the  scientiiic  schools, 
differ  considerably  as  to  the  amount  of  practical  information  which  the  student  is  able 
to  gain.    The  analytical  chemist  has  facility  for  a  very  thorough  review  of  the  pro- 

(1).  Beport  1871,  pages  376  and  748,  Bee  appendix.* 
<3).  Keport  gcologi<^  exploration  of  fortieth  parallel,  vol.  lii,  page  610. 
(3).  Letter  to  Kobert  Peats,  ia70. 
(4).  Report  on  Bruckner's  cylinders, 

(5).  The  Caribou  Silver  Mine  and  Mill,  Boulder  County,  Colorado,  United  States,  with  reports, 
maps,  &c.,  London.    Printers,  G.  M.  M.  Taylor  6l  Co.,  169  High  Hulbom,  C.  W. 
(6).  Letter  by  Chas.  £.  Sherman  to  B.  O.  Cutter,  June  21, 1B7L 
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cessea  T^hich  he  will  be  called  npon  to  peTform.  The  stadent  in  civil  engineering  by 
his  field-practice  learns  the  nse  of  his  tools  and  the  art  of  taking  field-notes.  The 
mechanical-engineering  student  is  in  the  vicinity  of  machine-shops,  which  he  can  visit 
and  at  which  he  can  work.  The  stadent  in  mining  engineering  nas  no  such  advan- 
tages. The  mines  are  at  a  distance,  and  the  railroad  flue  to  get  to  them  is  oftentimes 
an  insuperable  difficnlty. 

The  aim  of  these  laboratories  is  essentially  to  give  to  the  student  in  mining  and 
metallargy  a  chance  to  study  on  a  small  scale  the  practical  parts  of  his  profession. 
We  cannot,  in  a  small  laboratory,  build  a  mine  to  timber,  to  worK,  and  to  survey.  We 
cannot  mskke  artificial  quicksands  and  other  impediments  to  mining.  In  short,  we 
cannot  study  exploration ;  but  we  can  study  the  mechanical  preparation  and  the  sub- 
sequent smelting  of  ores.  Before  presenting  the  plan  of  these  laboratories,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  idea  from  its  beginning. 

During  the  summer  of  1870  President  Rnnkle  visited  the  mines  of  Colorado,  and 
while  there  conceived  the  idea  of  making  an  expedition  with  the  mining-students  to 
some  of  the  western  mining-regions.  He  talked  over  the  scheme  with  many  railroad 
and  mining-men,  and  everywhere  received  encouragement.  "In  the  summer  of  1871 
the  institute  party  visited  the  mines  of  Colorado,  and  spent  six  weeks  in  taking  notes 
of  them.  President  Runkle  here  conceived  the  idea  of  building  up  a  mining  and  met- 
allurgical laboratory ;  and  by  tiie  aid  of  Booth  &.  Co.,  of  San  Frimcisoo,  a  stamp-mill 
was  obtained,  with  the  Washoe  silver-working  apparatus.  During  the  year  1673  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  was  brought  to  its  present  state  of  advancement  by  Professor 
Ordway. 

The  two  laboratories  are  intended  to  ^ve  students  an  opportunity  to  work  on  a 
small  scale,  with  ^1  the  mining  and  smeltmg  laboratory  whicn  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  a  laboratory ;  and  tliis  apparatus  has  been  chosen  with  the  view  to  illustrate, 
as  far  as  possible,  &e  principles  of  all  machines  used  in  mining. 

The  mining  laboratory  now  contains  a  15  horse-power  engine,  a  Blake  crusher,  a 
stamp-mill ;  a  Washoe  pan,  settler,  and  concentrator ;  a  Rittinger  automatic  shaking- 
table,  a  little  hand-jiffiB;er,  a  rotuy  pulverizer,  and  a  fan-blpwer.  The  metalluTgical 
laboratory  contains  a  blast-furnace,  a  roasting  and  smelting  reverberatory  furnace^  a 
cnpelling-fumace,  assay-furnaces,  and  a  for^e.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  easy 
blast-furnace  experiments,  such  as  the  smelting  of  copper  and  lead  ores,  for  roasting- 
operations  on  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  antimony  ores,  and  for  the  Freiberg  pro- 
cess for  silver. 

A  student  receives  an  oi^  for  examination,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  instructor  se- 
lects specimens  containing  all  its  characteristic  minerals,  which  he  determines,  and 
then  selects  the  method  of  treatment.  Specimens  are  saved ;  the  ore  is  crushed  and 
sampled  ;  assays  are  made  to  determine  its  value.  The  ore  undergoes  the  treatment 
which  was  chosen.  Actual  results  are  compared  with  the  assay-viune  of  the  ore,  and, 
wherever  practicable,  the  amount  of  fuel,  power^  labor,  and  water  consumed  is  noted. 

But  few  experiments  have  as  yet  been  tried,  since  the  laboratories  are  scarcely  yet 
completed.  A  gold-ore  from  Ac  worth,  Ga.,  yielded  the  following  results  when  treated 
by  battery  amalgamation : 

Ore  taken 176       pounds. 

Gold  on  plate 3.07  grains. 

Gold  panned  from  battery 13.4        " 

Rate  of  gold  in  the  ore (7. 76  per  ton. 

Rate  of  gold  in  the  tailings 1.57       " 

Percentage  saved ; 83       percent. 

Apparatus  for  iron-working  is  not  yet  represented  in  the  laboratories,  partly  for  lack 
of  space  and  partly  because  we  have  not  yet  decided  what  furnaces  could  be  most  use- 
fully employed  in  a  laboratory.  A  pair  of  crushing-'rolls  is  now  in  course  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  mining-schools  of  Prussia  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  most  of  the  mines  and  metallurgical  establishments.  In  consequence, 
students  have  great  facilities  afforded  them  for  acquiring  practical  information.  In 
this  country  uo  such  bond  of  union  exists  between  the  mines  and  the  schools.  The 
schools  must  here  depend  on  the  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the  public,  and  to  obtain 
such  help  they  must  in  some  way  reciprocate  it. 

It  is  fully  expected  that,  by  making  students  do  systematic  and  careful  work,  results 
will  be  obtained  which  will  be  of  such  value  to  the  donors  of  the  ores  that  they  will 
feel  more  than  repaid  for  sending  them.  If  this  expectation  falls,  the  alternative 
always  remains  that  ores  can  be  bought  and  shipped  by  the  school. 

The  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  instructors  of  the  institute  and  the 
miners  which  will  ffrow  out  of  such  work  is  regarded  as  no  mean  part  of  the  value  of 
this  laboratory  to  the  school  and  to  the  public. 

With  regard  to  working  ores  for  outside  interest  only,  results  being  returned  promptly 
and  a  fee  received  in  compensation  for  work  done,  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  not 
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force  enoogh  this  school-year  to  make  any  promisee  whatever.    I  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  prompt  work  in  future  years. 

With  reference  to  the  students'  work,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  should 
hold  a  tournament,  as  it  were,  for  a  month,  keeping  all  mining-students  engaged  at 
work  in  their  regular  shifts ;  that  we  should  use  all  the  apparatus  during  the  month ; 
have  our  regular  break-downs,  stoppages,  and  patchings  up,  and  settle  up  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  making  such  assays  and  analyses  as  are  needed. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  at 
which  the  foregoing  paper  was  read  the  following  remarks  were  made 
by  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake : 

I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  reading  of  this  paper.    I  saw  a  part  of  the 
machinery  described  when  it  ^as  set  up  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  because  I  recognized  in  it  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  in* 
struction  of  young  men  and  scientific  students  who  desire  to  apply  directly  the  infor- 
mation they  obtain  in  the  laboratory,  and  to  ascertain  vvhero  they  need  the  most  light, 
and  become  familiar  with  those  points  in  practical  work  which  they  require.    Expe- 
rience has  shown  this  to  be  the  case  upon  the  western  coast,  where,  after  a  long  and 
expensive  trial  of  the  laboratories  of  the  chemist,  the  mill-men — the  men  who  were 
accustomed  to  do  things  by  main  strength — became  satisfied  that  they  needed  some 
help  from  outside,  and  finding  that  they  could  not  get  it  always  satisfactory  from  the 
ossayers  and  chemists,  who  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  and  did  not  care  as  long 
08  they  got  their  fee  for  the  assays  and  analyses,  they  went  to  work  and  put  up  in  San 
Francisco  assay-laboratories  upon  a  large  scale.    It  ^ew  first  out  of  a  demand,  a  com- 
mercial demand,  to  ascertain  tne  value,  in  silver  or  in  copper,  of  ores  shipped  to  San 
Francisco.    Large  quantities  of  ore  were  sent  by  miners  from  down  the  coast — from 
Lower  California  and  Mexico  to  San  Francisco— to  be  assayed.    The  j^arties  to  whom 
these  ores  were  sent  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  worth.    The  parties  to  whom  they 
proposed  to  sell  them  would  not  take  the  ores  upon  the  ordinary  assay  of  a  fragment 
selected  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  sack — would  only  take  them  after  first  getting  the  ores 
crushed  and  sampled  in  a  proper  manner  to  make  the  assays.    The  miners  found  out 
how  this  was  done,  and  they  went  to  work  and  put  up  establishments  of  their  own 
where  loads  of  ore  weighing  perhaps  a  ton  or  even  less — ^half  a  ton  or  500  pounds — could 
be  crushed  up  into  small  fragmenta,  shoveled  together  over  and  over,  and  then,  when 
they  ^ot«n  honest  admixture,  they  could  send  the  sample  to  an  assayer.    After  this 
experience  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  know  how  such  ores  could  be 
worked ;  and  that  led  them  to  try  them  in  the  various  pans  and  machines  for  grinding 
that  have  been  manufactured.    Inasmuch  as  the  samples  of  ore  were  not  large  in 
quantity,  they  commenced  making  small  trial-pans — ^little  working  models  sometimes 
would  answer  the  purpose — into  which  they  could  put  10, 20,  or  50  pounds  of  ore,  and 
work  a  batch  of  it.    The  results  were  very  satisfactory.    They  gave  great  satisfaction, 
not  only  to  the  miners  who  had  ores  to  sell,  but  to  the  mill-men  and  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  machinery,  because  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  machin- 
ery for  the  miners  in  the  interior  could,  right  in  their  own  establishments,  see  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  mill-men  had  to  encounter.    They  became  aware  of  all  the 
conditions  connected  with  the  erection  and  running  of  their  mills  and  were  enabled  to 
provide  for  them.    It  has  led  to  a  succession  of  improvements,  to  the  rejection  of  a 
great  many  worthless  and  useless  machines,  designed  by  parties  who  were  not  familiar 
at  idl  with  the  working  of  ores,  but  who  had  patents  on  peculiar  shaped  or  formed 
machines  for  crushing  or  grinding,  and  desired  to  sell  those  machines  in  the  markets. 
Most  of  these  worthless  machines  have  been  eliminated  from  the  practice  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast ;  and  now  I  think  I  may  say,  without  danger,  that  we  make  a  better  stamp- 
mill  in  the  United  States  than  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  we  make  better 
machinery  for  grinding  and  amalgamation,  in  pans,  at  any  rate,  than  has  ever  been 
made  before.    It  is  very  gratifying  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment on  the  we«tem  coast,  ana  knows  how  much  has  been  done  there  by  the  experi- 
mental works  of  the  miU-men  and  the  miners,  to  see  here  in  Boston  an  establishment 
complete  in  all  its  parts  and  capable  of  not  only  educating  persons  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  instruction  here,  but  also  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  probably,  in  making  ns 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  ores  of  this  rc^on,  or  any  ores  that  come  to  this  market,  and 
of  introducing  a  better  knowledge  of  mining  engineering  to  the  manufacturers  of  this 
coast« 

Being  on  that  occasion  in  the  chair,  as  president  of  the  Institute,  I 
expressed  substantially  the  following  views  on  this  subject,  and  quote 
them  here,  since  I  see  no  reason  to  change  either  the  opinion  or  the  form: 

Besides  the  function  of  instruction  of  students  which  riequires  thnt  such  apparatus 
should  be  of  the  received  form,  there  is  an  important  function  whiih  I  think  these 
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practical  laboratories  will  one  day  fulfill,  and  that  is  the  carrying  ont  of  snch  experi* 
ments  as  will  further  improve  the  processes  now  in  yoffue.  It  is  one  thing  to  instruct 
onr  yonng  men  so  that  they  can  go  West  and  handle  the  machinery  now  in  nse  there ; 
it  is  another  thing,  and  an  equally  imj^rtant  one,  to  have  machinery  at  oar  dis- 
posal somewhere  where  it  can  be  run  m  a  truly  experimental  manner,  where  truly 
scientific  experiments  can  be  made — by  which  I  mean  experiments  so  shielded  from 
possible  complexities  and  mistakes  that  the  results  shall  be  traceable  to  the  proper 
causes.  I  may  instance  an  investigation  upon  which  I  entered  some  years  a^,  in  re- 
lation to  the  efficiency  of  stamps,  calculated  with  regard  to  their  speed,  weight,  and 
drop.  Those  three  elements  must  have  some  definite  relation  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
stamp  in  the  quantity  it  will  crush.  It  does  make  some  difference  whether  we  drop  a 
heavy  stamp  a  certain  distance  or  a  light  stamp,  weighing  half  as  much,  twice  as  lar. 
I  have  been  for  some  time  a  partisan  of  lighter  stamps  and  more  rapid  blows  than  have 
been  the  fashion  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  investigating  that  question  and 
developingresults,  although  I  was  able  to  eliminate  from  the  problem  such  disturbing 
elements  as  depended  upon  the  generation  and  transmission  oi  power,  I  was  not  able 
to  eliminate  or  perfectly  estimate  the  influence  of  the  facilitv  and  area  of  discharge, 
which  has  a  decided  effect  on  the  quantity  crushed,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  rock,  since  in  comparing  different  stamp-mills  in  different  localities  you 
have  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  comparing  them  by  different  standards. 
Some  quartz  may  crush  and  does  crush  easier  than  others.  We  must  throw  out  abnor- 
mal results  on  either  hand.  I  have  known  72  tons  to  be  run  in  twenty-four  hours 
through  a  10-stamp  mill.  The  average  would  be  something  like  12^  to  15,  and  anything 
that  varies  far  from  that  average  in  either  direction  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  some 
abnormal  quality  in  the  rock.  To  make  complete  experiments  of  this  kind  you  want 
to  have  all  the  conditions  maintained  except  one.  If  you  wish  to  test  discharge,  you 
want  to  nse  the  same  battery  and  the  same  quartz,  and  vary  nothing  but  the  discharge  | 
if  you  wish  to  test  the  speed  and  the  weight  of  the  stamp,  you  must  vary  nothing  but 
the  speed  or  the  weight.  That  is  imposAble  when  you  come  to  collect  the  results  of 
experiments  in  ordinary  practice,  xon  cannot  ask  the  mill-man  to  vary  the  weight  or 
speed  of  his  stamps,  or  to  keep  taking  different  kinds  of  rock,  and  stop  his  runnm^  at 
short  intervals  and  clean  up  with  spasmodic  frequency,  just  to  suit  your  desires. 
Hence,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ffet  absolute  results.  I  trust  the  creation  of  such  lab- 
oratories as  have  been^describea  to  us  in  the  paper  Just  read  will  open  the  door  to 
something  like  careful  work  of  this  character.  A  specimen  of  what  I  mean  is  furnished 
by  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  Washoe  amalgamation,  which  was  made  un- 
der the  charge  of  Professor  Brush,  Mr.  Hague,  and  Mr.  Daggett,  on  the  ores  of  the 
Comstock  lode,  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven. 
The  results  are  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Clarence  King's  report.  Another 
specimen  of  what  I  mean  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  myself,  through  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Deetken,  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  who  has  made  a  very  thorough 
analysis  at  every  stage  of  the  Califomia  stamp-niill  process. 

I  think  it  is  a  question  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  faculty  of  this  school 
whether  some  of  the  peculiar  amalgamating-machinery  employed  in  Califomia  might 
not  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  simple  amalgamation  in  battery  and  on 
copper  plates,  which  is  recognized  in  practice  now  to  be  a  wasteful  method. 
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•  CHAPTER    XXII. 

SINKING  SHAFTS  WITH  THE  DIAMOND  DRILL. 

The  new  method  of  sinking  shafts  by  means  of  the  diamond  drill,  to 
which  allasion  was  made  in  my  last  report,  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Eckley  B.  Goxe  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  which  has  attracted  mnch  attention  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  I  trans- 
fer in  full  to  this  report.    What  follows  is  in  Mr.  Goxe's  own  language: 

I  deeire  to  call  the  attentioo  of  the  Institute  to  two  deep  vertical  shafts,  -which  are  now 
being  sunk  in  Schnylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Pottsville.  These  shafts  are  of  interest  to  the  mining  engineer,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  novelty  of  the  method  of  sinking  adopted,  which  promises  to  produce  a  revolution 
in  that  branch  of  mining  engineering,  but  also  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  work  should  be  undertaken. 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  TERRrrORY  TO  BE  WORKED  BT  THE  SHAFTS  AND  REASOK 

FOR  SINKING  THEM. 

The  Mammoth  or  £  vein  of  the  anthracite-coal  measures  in  that  part  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  near  and  north  of  the  town  of  Pottsville  lies  at  a  great  depth  below  the  sur- 
face and  has,  in  consequence,  never  been  worked  in  that  locality. 

The  Mammoth  vein  itself  is  about  23  feet  thick,  but,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
sections,  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Seven-foot  vein,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  from  4  to 
30  feet  of  rock  and  slate,  so  that  the  two  together  form  a  vein  of  about  30  feet  in  thick- 
ness. 

Beechwood  Colliery : 

6'  0"  coal,  ^ 

0'  3"  slate,  j  Seven-foot  vein : 

Seven-foot  veia...^    6'  8"  coal,  >Coal 17'  9"  ?i«/o// 

O' 6"  slate.  Refuse 0'9"5^^^ 

2'  4"  coal,  J 

10'  0"  slate Partition  slate. 

6'  0"  coal. 


0'  7"  slate, 
7'  6"  coal. 
Mammoth  vein •{    2'  4"  coal. 


Slate 1'  4" 

>Coal 23'  4" 


0'  9"  slate, 

2'  6"  coal, 

5'  0"  rough  coal. 


Total 24' 8" 


RECAPITULATION. 

?even-foot  vein 17'  0"  coal,  0'  9"  refuse. 

Mammoih  vein 23/  4"  coal,  1'  4"  refuse. 

Total  coal 40'  4"            2'  1" 

Totalrefuse 2'  1" 


42'  5" 
At  Pine  Forest  Shaft  Colliery : 

Seven-foot  vein 6'  0"  coal. 

Slate 15'  0"  to  20'  0" 

Mammoth  vein 20'.  0"  coal. 

North  of  Deep  Shafts  the  slate  separating  the  Seven-foot  and  Manunoth  veins  variea 
from  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Hickory  Shaft  Colliery : 

Seven-foot  vein  averages A 6'  0"  to    8'  0"  coal 

Slate 10'  0"  to  10'  0" 

Mammoth 20'  0"  to  24'  0"  coal- 
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Section  of  Seven-foot  (called  No.  2  vein)  and  Mammoth  yeins,  near  Shenandoah. 

Shenandoah  Cifcy  Colliery: 

Top  slate  and  rock  : 

Coan 4'  0'' 

Slate 0'  2" 

Coal •- :v  0" 

Slate 1' 0"    Dip  20°  8. 

No.  2,  or  Seven-foot  vein {  Coal 2'  A" 

Slate I'O" 

Coal * 2'  0" 


13'  6" 


Mammoth  vein 


< 


Bottom  slate. 

Slate  betv^een  No.  2  and   Mammoth   vein,  sometimes 
rook: 
C  9"  coal. 
1'  0''  snlphnr-balls. 
3'  &'  good,  briffht  coal. 

IV  S"  good  ooal,  containing  a  small  streak  of  bone. 
0'  ^"  charcoal  bcoeb,  soft,  dull,  sandy  fracture. 
0'  3"  ooal. 
C  1"  slate. 

3'  6''  good,  bright  coal. 
6'  0''  good,  bright  coal,  5-foot  bench. 
(y  8"  slate. 

3'  (y*  good,  hard,  bright  coal,  3-foot  bench. 
C  8"  bone. 

7'  4"  very  fine  ooal,  7-foot  bench. 
1'  0^'  coal,  bone  and  sulphur,  sulphur  bench. 


Flank  Ridge  Colliery : 


31'  10" 
^Bottom  slate. 


Mammoth  vein 


< 


V  0" 
0'  5" 
2'  0" 
3'  5" 

2'  2" 

(y  5" 

1'  4" 
1'  4" 
5'  6" 
C  7" 
3'  0" 
(y  7" 

7'  e" 


r!>hurballs,SNot  worked. 

good  coal,  a  little  rough. 

very  good  coal. 

good  coal,  a  little  rough. 

bone  and  slate. 

good,  briffht  coal. 

charcoal  bench. 

good  coal,  cubical  fracture,  5-foot  bench. 

bone  and  slate. 

very  good  coal,  3-foot  bench. 

bone. 

very  good  coal,  cubical  fracture,  7-foot  bench. 


No.  2  vein. 


2^  2" 
,  Bottom  slate. 

4'  8"  very  good  coal, 
(y  6"  bone, 
2'  8"  good  coal, 
5'  0"  good  coal, 

1'  1"  slate. 

2'  8"  good  coal. 

C  6"  slate. 

6'  0"  good  coal. 

0'  3"  bone. 

4'  9"  good  coal. 

(y  6"  charcoal  bench. 

Mammoth  vein ^     3'  6"  good  coal. 

6'  0"  good  coal,  5* foot  bench. 

3'  &  ooal  with  several  seams  of  bone,  3-foot  bench. 

C  6"  bone. 

8'  0"  splendid  coal. 


51'  1" 
Bottom  slate. 
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The  Pbiladelpbia  and  ReadiDc  Coal  and  Iron  Com|>any  own  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
that  vicinity  wnich  was  formerly  the  property  of  two  companies,  in  which  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  Company  owned  a  controlling  interest ;  within  a  year 
it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  former  company,  which  is  really  a  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Fig.  1  is  a  cross-section  of  the  property  to  be  worked  by  the  shafts  at  the  point  where 
they  are  to  be  sunk.  Although  the  section  may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  the  general 
structure  of  the  basins  is  correct.  Engineers  familiar  with  the  locality  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  exact  position  and  number  of  the  veins  above  the  mammoth  vein.  There  are 
three  principal  basins,  E,  C,  and  D,  Fig.  1,  to  be  reached  by  these  shafts ;  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  two  anticlinal  axes  or  s£ldles  A  and  B,  the  first  of  which,  A,  deepens  to 
the  west,  and  the  other,  B,  rises  for  a  certain  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  sinks  so 
that  it  is  probable  that  gangways  or  levels,  through  which  the  water  wiU  drain  to  the 
shafts,  can  be  driven  in  coalfrom  C  into  the  two  basins  E  and  D.  It  is  proposed  to  sink 
to  the  bottom  of  basin  C,  and  in  this  manner  an  area  of  big  vein  will  be  opened  1,500 
yards  wide  and  at  least  4  miles  long,  provided  it  should  prove  economical  to  extend  the 
workings  to  far. 

Mr.  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  shortly  after  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Phila<lelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Company,  determined  to  make  this  large  body  of  laud  available 
for  the  production  of  coal,  the  upper  or  red-ash  veins  having  been  worked  out,  and  the 
land,  to  a  certain  extent,  abandoned.  He  saw  that  it  would  involve  a  great  outlay  of 
money,  and  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  open  the  property,  but  he  also  saw  that 
a  colliery  could  be  erected  capable  of  producing  dailv  a  very  large  amount  of  coal 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  Before  beginning  operations,  Mr.  Henry  Pleasants,  the  engi- 
neer selected  to  take  charge  of  the  w^ork,  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  problem, 
the  results  of  which  were  embodied  in  several  reports  to  the  company.  He  worked 
out  the  geoloffical  structure  of  the  ground,  both  by  an  examination  of  the  surface  indi- 
cations and  of  the  old  workings,  so  that  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  location  of 
the  openings  could  be  determined.  There  was  no  useless  delay,  but  man  v  months  were 
devoted  by  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  questions  which  would  be  likely  to 
arise,  and  a  large  number  of  surveys  both  above  and  below  ground  were  made.  When 
the  preliminary  studies  had  been  completed  the  work  was  b^^gun  and  has  been  pushed 
rapidly  to  wh^t  promises  to  be  a  successful  completion.  This  undertaking  diners  in 
this  respect  from  most  of  the  mining  enterprises  that  have  been  started  in  the  United 
States.  We  generally  begin  operations  without  fully  understanding  all  that  is  to  be 
*done,  and  then  solve  as  b^t  we  can  any  problems  that  may  present  uiemselves  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  The  latter  mode  of  proceeding  involves,  of  course,  very  often, 
much  useless  expenditure,  and  sometimes  enas  in  failure.  I  think,  therefore^  that  this 
enterprise  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  example  of  the  way  iv  which  such  mining  opera- 
tions  should  be  undertaken. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  work  was  begun  with  the  best  appliances,  and  no 
necessary  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  operation  a  success,  suthough  there  has 
been  no  useless  outlay.  Mr.  Pleasants  at  first  proposed  to  sink  a  single  shaft  to  be  used 
both  as  an  upcast  and  downcast,  until  another  air- way  could  be  driven  out  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  anticlinal  axes.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Pennsylvania  mining  law 
was  enacted,  and,  as  it  requires  that  any  mine,  in  which  more  than  twentv  men  are  em- 
ployed at  one  time,  shall  have  at  least  two  openings,  separated  by  not  less  tnan  150  feet  of 
solid  strata,  it  was  decided  to  sink  two  shafts  simultaneously.  The  depth  to  which  the 
shafts  will  be  sunk  Is  estimated  at  about  1,500  feet,  the  distance  depending  upon  the 
diminution  of  dip  in  the  strata.  If  the  dip  of  the  mammoth  vein  in  the  s^clinal  C  is 
slight,  the  depth  of  the  shaft  will  be  less  tnan  if  its  dip  is  steep.  The  dip  diminishes  aa 
the  distance  nom  the  surfiftce  increases.  It  was  finally  decided  to  sink  the  two  shafts 
(known  as  the  east  and  west  shafts)  about  700  feet  apart  along  the  strike  of  the  central 
basin  above  the  point  marked  C  on  the  section  Fig.  1.  Fig.  S  is  a  topographical  map 
showing  the  relative  position  of  the  two  shafts  A  and  B,  the  railroad  which  is  to  trana- 

Sort  the  coal,  the  connguration  of  the  ground,  the  slope  C  D  and  gangway  F  D,  which  la 
riven  in  one  of  the  upper  veins  with  a  slight  rise,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  from  B 
to^D.  At  the  surface  the  strata  is  very  much  inclined,  dipping  about  70°  to  the  north, 
but  it  is  probable,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  that  the  shafta  will  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the 
basin,  and  that  the  inclination  of  the  strata  will  decrease.  The  east  shii^  (A,  Fig.  2) 
is  intended  solely  for  raising  coal ;  it  is  16  feet  long  and  13  feet  10  inches  wiae,  outside 
of  ^  the  timbers,  and  will  be  divided  into  two  compartments.  Fig.  5  is  a  section  of  this 
..shaft'showing  the  timbering  below  the  masonry.  Fig.  7  is  a  section  of  the  shaft  diow- 
ing  timbering  and  stone- work  near  the  surface.  The  compartment  shown  in  the  comer 
of  the  shaft  m  Fig.  7  is  used  temporarily  for  ventilation. 

The  west  shaft  (B,  Fiff.  2,  Fig.  4,  and  Fig.  6)  is  25  feet  8  inches  long,  and  13  feet  10 
inches  wide^  outside  of  uie  timbers,  and  wnl  be  divided  into  three  compartments,  two 
of  which  will  be  used  for  raising  coal  and  for  hoisting  men,  timber,  slate,  rock,  Jbc.. 
and  the  other  will  be  for  some  years  the  upcast  of  the  collieries.  A  suction-fan  will 
be  used  for  ventilating  the  mines.    No  provision  will,  at  present,  be  made  for  putting 
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in  pnmps,  for  the  following  reasons :  In  this  part  of  the  anthracite  coal-field,  very  little 
water  is  met  with,  when  a  depth  of  500  feet  from  the  surface  has  been  reached,  unless 
the  superincumbent  strata  have  been  fissured  and  broken  by  mining  out  the  veins 
below  that  level,  so  that  for  a  long  time  the  little  water  that  will  be  met  with  in  the 
mines  can  be  raised  by  the  winding  engines  at  night,  tanks  beiue  substituted  for  the 
cages.  When  the  underground  workings  have  reached  the  tops  oT  the  anticlinals,  one 
or  more  air-shafts  will  be  sunk  to  them,  and  after  they  are  finished,  the  third  compart- 
ment, being  no  longer  required  for  ventilation,  can  be  used  for  the  pumps,  should  they 
become  necessary.  There  will  be  ample  room  in  it  for  pumping-machinery  of  the 
largest  kind. 

Fig.  3  is  a  cross-section  of  the  east  shaft  and  Big  Tracey  vein,  which  (as  is  also 
shown  on  Fig.  1)  will  be  cut  by  both  shafts  about  400  feet  below  the  surface.  A  slope 
has  been  sunk  on  this  vein  (see  C  D,  Fig.  2,  and  also  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  3)  nearly  to  the 
point  where  it  will  be  cut  by  the  shafts.  From  the  foot  of  the  sloi)e  a  gangway  (D  F, 
Fig.  2)  has  been  opened  at  that  level  in  the  vein,  and  from  it  the  cross-cuts  £  A  and  F 
B  (Fig.  2)  have  been  driven  to  the  points  through  which  the  shafts,  when  sunk,  will 
pass.  A  hole  has  been  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  east  shaft  to  the  cross-cut  E  A,  Fig. 
2,  by  the  method  to  be  explained  further  on,  through  which  the  water  that  accumu- 
lates in  the  shaft  finds  its  way  to  the  sump  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  from  which  it 
is  raised  to  the  surface  by  a  Cameron  pump.  A  hole  is  now  being  bored  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  West  shaft  to  the  cross-cut  F  B,  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3  also  shows  the  masonry  and  brick-work  m  the  east  shaft,  and  Fig.  3  a  those 
in  the  west  shaft.  In  the  east  shaft  (see  also  Fig.  7)  there  is  a  wall  of  cut  stone  4.5 
feet  thick  and  16.3  feet  high  built  upon  the  solid  rock,  and  above  this  a  brick  wall  4.5 
feet  thick  and  16.8  high.  The  space  (about  2  feet  wide)  between  the  masonry  and 
brick-work  and  the  alluvium  is  filled  with  puddled  clay,  by  which  the  infiltration  of 
the  surface-water  is  prevented  and  the  walls  of  the  shaft  protected  from  its  destructive 
action. 

As  the  strata  upon  which  these  walls  are  built  are  highly  inclined,  (from  70^  tx)  80°,) 
it  was  necessary  to  put  in  below  the  masonry  four  sets  of  iron  girders,  such  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  13  and  Fig.  14,  in  order  to  prevent  wedges  of  rock  from  being  pressed 
out  by  the  superincnmJSent  weight.  The  west  shaft,  see  Fi^.  6,  is  w^alled  up  in  the 
same  manner,  but  the  brick- work  is  43  feet  "high  and  4  feet  thick,  and  the  masonry  is 
8  feet  high  and  4  feet  thick ;  under  the  masonry  there  are  se^cn  sets  of  iron  girders 
similar  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  13  and  Fig.  14. 

When  the  two  shafts  pass  the  level  of  the  cross-cuts  from  the  gangway,  F  D,  Fig.  2, 
water-tight  troughs  cemented  around  fhe  sides  of  the  shaft  will  be  put  in,  by  which 
all  the  water  entering  the  shaft  above  that  level  will  be  caught  and  conducted  into 
the  slope  and  from  there  raided  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  thought  probable  that  much 
water  will  be  met  with  in  sinking  below  this  level,  but  that  all  which  will  accumulate 
can  be  raised  in  the  buckets  with  the  rock,  &c. 

The  two  shafts  are  so  located  that  they  will  cut  the  mammoth  vein  at  about  the 
same  level,  not  exactly  in  the  center  of  the  basin,  as  there  is  always  an  advantage  in 
having  a  certain  amount  of  coal  below  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  for  pumps,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  interesting  and  novel  part  of  the 
work,  i,  e.j  the  method  employed  for  blasting  out  the  rock.  It  was  determined  to  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  hand  labor  in  drilling  the  holes  for  blasting,  and  the  diamond 
drill  was  chosen  as  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose. 

This  had  already  been  done  in  other  places,  but  Mr.  Pleasants  decided,  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  to  try  a  new  plan  of  working  with  the  diamond  drill, 
which  had  been  suggested  to  him.  The  plan  was  to  sink  the  shaft,  as  usual,  down  to 
the  solid  rock,  and  tnen,  by  means  of  a  number  of  diamond  drills,  each  driven  by  its 
own  machine,  to  bore  a  series  of  holes  about  300  feet  deep,  which  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  dispense  with  further  drilling  for  blasting,  until  that  depth  had  been  reached. 
Fig.  4  and  Fig.  5  are  plans  of  the  two  shafts,  showing  the  number  and  positions  of  the 
holes  in  each.  In  the  east  shaft  twenty-five  holes  are  used  and  in  the  west  shaft  thirty- 
five.  In  each  shaft  one  of  the  holes  was  bored  down  as  quickly  as  possible  until  it 
reached  the  cross-cut  from  the  gangway  and  slope,  and  in  this  way  not  only  the  water 
which  drained  into  the  shaft  from  the  surrounding  strata,  but  also  that  which  had  been 
used  in  the  drilling,  found  its  way  to  the  slope,  and  was  then  pumped  to  the  surface. 

DESCRIPTIOK  OF  THE  MACHINERY  USED  IN  DRILLING. 

The  bit  xtked  in  drilling  is  shown  in  Fig.  11  and  Fig.  12.  It  differs  frem  the  ordinary 
diamond-bits  in  being  concave  instead  of  convex.  The  circular  grooves  and  the  small 
cylindrical  holes  are  for  the  outlet  and  circulation  of  the  water,  which  is  forced  down 
through  the  center  of  the  boring-rods.  The  rods  are  made  of  gas-pipe,  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  outside.   The  water  takes  up  the  fine  sand  or  pulverized  rock,  carries 
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it  away  from  under  the  bit,  and  then  rises  on  the  ontside  of  the  rods  or  pipes  to  the 
sniface.  The  water  is  supplied  under  pressure  to  the  rods  either  by  a  common  pump 
or  by  bringing  it  from  a  height,  (the  tops  of  the  shaft,  for  example,)  which  is  sufficient 
to  produce  the  desired  pressure.  The  machine  used  for  drilling  is  much  more  compact 
and  simple  than  the  old  diamond- drill  apparatus.  A  Root  rotary  engine  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  two  oscillating  cylinders  which  turned  the  drill.  Tne  arrangement  of 
the  machine  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  Fig.  16,  and  Fig.  17. 

The  main  shaft.  A,  Fig.  17,  of  the  rotary  engine  carries  a  bevel  pinion,  B,  which  gears 
into  another  bevel  pinion,  C,  upon  the  sleeve  D,  through  which  the  boring-rod  passes 
and  to  which  it  is  fastened.  The  lower  end  of  the  sleeve  has  a  screw  cut  upon  it,  by 
means  of  which  the  drill  is  fed.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  sleeve  D  a  key-seat  of  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  length  is  cut,  (the  distance  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  sections 
of  the  rods ;)  over  this  sleeve  a  pinion,  M,  Fig.  15,  also  key-seated,  is  slipped.  A  key, 
hanging  loosely  in  the  key-seats,  causes  D  and  M  to  revolve  together.  This  pinion  M 
gears  into  another  pinion,  N,  Figs.  15  and  16,  which  is  slipped  upon  the  head  of  the 
sbafb  P,  Fig.  16,  which  has  a  feather  on  it.  Upon  the  lower  end  of  P  is  fastened  a 
third  pinion,  O,  that  drives  a  fourtb,  Q,  which  forms  the  nut  of  the  screw  of  the  sleeve 
i).  This  nut  is  so  fastened  to  the  machine  that  it  can  turn,  but  cannot  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  sleeve.  If  the  pinions  M  and  K  are  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  nut  makes  the  same  number  of  revolutions  as  the  screw,  and  tbe  rod  does  not 
advance :  but  if  the  diameter  of  N  is  larger  than  that  of  M,  the  nut  makes  fewer  revo- 
lutions than  M,  and  the  rod  moves  downward.  By  changing  the  dimensions  of  M  and  N 
the  drill  can  be  fed  at  any  desired  rate.  The  part  of  the  machine  which  carries  the 
drilling-apparatus  can,  by  unscrewing  a  few  bolts,  be  turned  round  the  shaft  of  the  engine, 
so  that  it  can  be  used  for  drilling  either  vertically,  horizontally,  or  at  an  angle.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  construction  of  the  drilling-mechanism,  as  it  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  ordinary  diamond-drill  machines. 

Figs.  18  and  19  show  the  apparatus  used  for  drawing  up  the  rods.  It  consists  of  a 
Root  engine,  D,  similar  to  the  one  used  for  drilling,  upon  the  shaft  EF  of  which  a  small 
pinion  is  keyed.  This  drives,  by  means  of  tbe  small  cog-wheel  B,  the  grooved  drum  C, 
around  which  is  wound  a  small  wire  rope,  that  draws  up  tbe  rod. 

Tbe  west  shaft  has  seven  rows  of  five  holes  each,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  the  east 
shaft  (see  Fig.  5)  has  five  rows  of  five  holes  each.  Tbe  method  adopted  for  boring  th^  holes 
was  the  same  in  both  shafts.  I  shall  therefore  describe  in  detail  the  operation  for  the 
east  shaft  only.  At  the  points  where  the  boring-machines  are  pot  to  work' the  cross-section 
of  tbe  shaft  is  made  a  little  larger  than  it  is  elsewhere,  so  that  the  machine  can  bore  tbe 
holes  in  the  comers  and  alon^  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  Two  heavy  timbers  or  sills,  A  A. 
Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  are  then  laid  across  the  shaft  about  three  feet  above  the  bottom,  ana 
supported  by  the  upright  posts,  B  B  B  B ;  upon  these  timbers  are  x>laced  three  cast-iron 
bed  plates,  C  C  C,  Fig.  8  and  Fig.  9,  (see  also  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  10,)  upon  which 
the  drilling-machines  can  be  made  to  slide  until  the  axi&  of  tbe  drill  is  vertically  ever 
the  point  where  the  hole  is  to  be  bored.  The  machine  is  then  fastened  down  by  bolts, 
the  heads  of  which  fit  in  the  grooves  on  the  bed-plate.  As  soon  as  the  first  hole  has 
been  bored  to  the  required  depth  the  machine  is  moved  to  tbe  next.  Two  or  three 
machines  can  work  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  bed-plat4>i.  When -the  five  holes  in 
the  first  row  have  been  bored,  the  bed-plate  is  moved  to  tbe  next  row.  The  opera- 
tion is  continued  until  all  tbe  holes  in  the  shaft  are  drilled.  A  large  quantity  of  water 
is  required  for  drilling,  as  a  constant  stream  of  it,  filling  a  pipe  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  must  be  forced  down  through  each  of  the  boring-rods.  The  water  passes 
through  the  center  of  the  rod,  takes  up  the  fine  sand  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
machine  upon  the  rock,  and  carries  it  up  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  or  rod,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  hole. 

In  boring  the  first  set  of  twenty-five  holes,  this  water  was  brought  from  the  surface  and 
was  returned  to  it,  when  it  had  become  dirty,  by  a  steam-pump.  Two  small  Cameron  steam- 
pumps  were  employed  for  forcing  the  water  down  the  rods  and  raising  the  dirty  water 
to  the  surface.  After  tbe  first  hole  had  been  drilled,  so  as  to  open  a  way  for  the  water 
into  the  cross-cut  from  the  slope,  the  water  which  collected  in  the  shaft  and  that  which 
had  been  used  for  drilling  found  its  way  through  this  hole  to  the  pumps  in  the  slope. 
When  the  shaft  becomes  deeper,  tbe  intention  is  to  use  the  same  water  over  and  over 
again  for  drilling  by  pumping  it  into  a  settling-tank,  placed  from  200  to  300  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  tbe  shs^t,  in  order  to  get  head  enough  to  force  the  water  with  the  re- 
quired velocity  through  the  rods.  The  tank  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  so  that  the 
water  can  be  partially  filled  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  essential  to  remove 
any  oil  which  the  water  may  take  up  in  its  passage  through  the  rods  or  which  may 
fall  in  it  from  the  machinery,  as  tbe  oil  solidifies  or  gums,  and  clogs  the  holes  in  the  bit 
through  which  the  water  passes  out  from  tbe  center  of  the  rods.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  rem«ve  all  the  fine  particles  of  pulverized  rock  which  the  water  may  bring  up,  unless 
it  is  important  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  strata  in  which  the  drill  is  working. 

The  average  rate  of  drilUng,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  is  from  30  to  40  feet  a 
day  for  eaoh  machine. 
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Statement  of  drilling  done  at  east  shaft  of  East  Nonoegtam  Colliery,  on  lands  of  Mammoth 

Vein  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 


^* 

!^ 

,§l 

Date  when 

Bate  when 

Depth  of 

,^:a 

Date  when 

Date  when 

Depth  of 

18 

started. 

flniehed. 

holea. 

started. 

finished. 

holes. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

Janaary  17.. 

February  1... 

334 

5 

14 

February  24... 

February  27... 

200 

4 

8 

January   17.. 

February  1... 

318 

11 

15 

Febraary  26... 

March 

6... 

293 

0 

3 

Janaary  31.. 

Febmary  8... 

200 

8 

16 

March       1... 

March 

7... 

854 

8 

4 

Febraary  3.. 

Febraary  9... 

198 

7 

17 

March        1... 

March 

9... 

279 

0 

5 

Febmary  6.. 

February  12... 

800 

0 

18 

March       1... 

March 

11... 

290 

0 

6 

February  12.. 

February  17... 

197 

9 

19 

March        5... 

March 

14... 

995 

3 

7 

February  13.. 

Febmary  23... 

205 

2* 

20 

March        8... 

March 

19... 

895 

0 

8 

February  15. . 

February  83... 

179 

2 

21 

March        9... 

March 

16... 

307 

4^ 

9 

February  19.. 

Febmary  24... 

905 

9 

22 

March        0... 

March 

18... 

298 

0. 

10 

February  20.. 

February  27... 

205 

9 

23 

March      13... 

March 

20... 

981 

7 

11 

February  21.. 

Febmary  26... 

800 

8 

24 

March      15... 

March 

23... 

295 

0 

13 

February  23.. 

Febmary  28... 

901 

5 

25 

March      16... 

March 

23... 

30i 

8 

13 

February  24.. 

March       6... 

312 

0 

Greatest  number  of  drilling-machines  used 7 

Average  number  of  drilling-machines  at  work 3 

Average  drilling  done  per  day  of  84  hours  by  each  machine 34  feet. 

The  machioes  often  work  mnch  faster,  bat  there  are  incidental  delays.  Seven  ma- 
chines  are  at  present  employed,  and  as  there  are  no  cores  to  be  removed,  all  the  rock 
being  ground  to  powder  and  carried  off  by  the  water,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  take 
out  the  rods  very  often.  Steam  is  now  used  to  drive  the  boring-machines  and  the 
pumps,  but  preparations  are  being  made  to  use  compressed  air  in  the  lower  levels, 
partly  because  the  use  of  steam  would  render  the  shaft  uncomfortably  warm,  and 
partly  because  there  would  be  great  danger  of  injuring  the  men  in  case  any  accident 
should  happen  to  the  steam-pipes.  A  fan  has  also  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilating the  shaft. 

When  all  the  holes  are  bored  to  A  depth  of  from  250  to  300  feet,  the  machines,  pumps,. 
&c.,  are  taken  to  the  other  shaft  to  bore  the  holes  in  it.  During  the  boring  in  oner 
shaft,  the  rock  is  blasted  and  removed  in  the  other.  There  is  always  time  to  spare,  as- 
300  feet  of  holes  can  be  drilled  much  more  quickly  than  the  shaft  can  be  sunk  through 
the  same  distance  in  rock.  The  diameter  of  the  holes  is  in  all  cases  If  inches.  On 
the  completion  of  the  holes  they  are  filled  to  the  top  with  sand,  and  the  work  of 
blasting  and  removing  the  rock  begins.  The  operation  of  blasting  is  conducted  as 
follows :  The  miner,  by  means  of  a  small  pump,  such  as  is  used  with  ordinary  boring- 
rods,  removes  the  sand  from  the  holes  Nos.  7, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18,  and  19,  of  Fig.  5,  to  a 
depth  of  &om  3  to  4  feet ;  clay  is  then  forced  into  each  hole,  so  as  to  make  a  plug  from 
6  inches  to  a  foot  long,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  cartridge  of  dualin  is  placed^  and  the 
holes  are  then  tamped  with  clay.  The  cartridges  are  connected  together  by  wires  lead- 
ing to  a  galvanic  battery,  and  they  are  im  fired  at  once.  The  explosion  is  produced  by 
a  cap  filled  with  fulminate  of  mercury.  The  result  of  the  simultaneous  discharge  of 
these  nine  holes  is  the  formation  of  a  large  cavity  in  the  center  of  the  shaft  to  the 
depth  of  the  bottom  of  the  cartridges.  The  rock  loosened  by  the  operation  is  removed, 
and  the  remaining  holes  are  then  charged  and  fired  in  the  same  way,  those  on  each 
side  together,  but  only  one  side  at  a  time.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  powder  is  not 
effective  in  vertical  holes.  '  Dualin,  dynamite,  or  some  other  of  the  nitro-glyoeiine 
compounds  must  be  used,  particularly  where  the  strata  are  nearly  vertical  and  to  a 
certain  extent  fissured.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  preserve  their  proper  form,  and  no  hand- 
blasting  is  necessary  for  trimming  them  up.  When  all  the  holes  around  the  shafb 
have  been  fired,  the  miner  begins  again  with  the  nine  central  holes,  and  the  work  goes 
on  in  this  manner  until  the  depth  to  which  the  holes  have  been  bored  is  reached ;  the 
machines  are  then  set  to  work  again  and  the  holes  are  bored  from  250  to  300  feet 
deeper. 

The  holes  in  that  part  of  the  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  preserved  their  vertical 
direction  until  they  reached  a  small  vein  of  coal,  where,  although  remaining  in  the 
vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  they  were  deflected  toward  the  floor  of 
the  vein,  as  shown  in  Fig.  20,  the  angle  of  deflection  being  about  2^.  This  deflection 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  drill  reached  the  top  of  the  vein,  which  dipped 
at  an  angle  of  about  60^  and  was  softer  than  the  rock,  it  inclined  toward  the  side 
offering  the  least  resistanjce.  Thus  far  the  deflection  has  been  so  slight,  that  it  was 
only  necessary,  after  the  nine  central  holes  had  been  fired,  to  put  a  larger  charge 
of  dualin  in  the  holes  on  the  side  CD  than  in  the  vertical  holes,  and  a  smaller  charge- 
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in  the  holes  on  the  side  AB.  In  the  first  case  (CD)  the  dnalin  shattered  the  rock  he- 
hind  it|  and  it  was  possible  to  keep  that  side  of  the  shaft  vertical  without  resorting 
much  to  hand  blasting.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  shaft  the  holes  went  down  in  a  per- 
fectly vertical  direction.  The  comers  of  the  shaft  are  exactly  where  the  four  comer 
holes  went  down,  and  the  sides  of  the  shaft  look  as  if  they  had  been  trimmed  np, 
althongh  in  reality  nothtof^  of  the  kind  has  been  done.  The  sides  have  very  mach  the 
appearance  of  a  stone  which  has  been  broken  by  a  ping  and  feather.  The  shaft  is 
limbered  as  the  work  proeeeds,  yellow  pine  timber  12  inches  by  12  inches,  placed  at 
first  skin  to  skin,  and  afterward  2  feet  apart,  being  need  below  the  iron  girders.  The 
guides  are  of  California  yellow  pine,  and  are  pnt  in  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  backet- 
nsed  for  takine  out  the  stuff  will  be  guided  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  Two  buckets  will 
be  nsed,  and  tnere  will  be  shields  above  them  to  catch  anythin|;  that  may  fall  in  the 
shaft,  (see  Fig.  24,)  so  as  to  protect  the  workmen.  The  bucket  is  made  of  iron,  holds 
from  one  to  two  tons  of  rock,  and  has  two  trunnions  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  a 
little  above  its  center  of  gravity.  When  the  bucket  is  raised  to  the  surface,  a  truck 
(Fig.  21,  Fi^.  22,  and  Fig.  23)  is  run  under  it,  on  a  railroad  passing  over  the  shaft,  and 
the  Ducket  is  then  lowered  into  the  Y-shaped  rests.  The  rests  are  supported  on  a  tum- 
tatle,  which  allows  the  bucket  to  be  revolved  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and,  by  pieans  of 
the  lever  A,  the  bucket,  being  suspended  nearly  at  its  center  of  gravity,  can  easily  be 
overturned  and  emptied.  This  apparatus  is  simple  and  works  aomirably.  By  having 
several  trucks  and  Duckets,  the  stuff  can  be  hoisted  and  disposed  of  very  quickly. 

In  the  east  shaft,  with  eight  machines,  the  twenty-five  holes  can  be  bored  in  about 
one  month.  In  the  west  shaft,  with  from  eight  to  ten  machines,  the  thirty-five  holes 
can  be  drilled  in  about  six  weeks.  The  east  shaft  was  sunk'from  April  15  to  May  15  of 
this  year  (1872)  76  feet,  and  during  this  time  twelve  days  (five  in  April  and  seven  in 
May)  were  lost ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  blasting  done  &om  want  of  timber  and 
from  want  of  fresh  air,  in  consequence  of  the  brat^ioe  not  having  been  built  near 
enough  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  In  blasting  in  the  east  shaft,  two  miners,  three  la- 
borers, and  one  chargeman  are  employed  on  each  shift.  There  are  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  each  per  day. 

In  the  first  300  feet  drilled  in  the  west  shaft  the  rock  was  hard ;  in  the  east  shaft  it 
was  principally  soft  rock  and  slate.  The  plan  of  boring  the  holes  to  a  depth  of  300 
feet  at  once,  filling  them  with  sand  and  then  using  portions  of  them,  as  wanted,  for 
blasting,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Shelley,  formerlv  superintendent  of  the  William 
Penn  Colliery,  in  Schuylkill  County.  Mr.  Bullock,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill  Company,  took  up  the  idea,  and  suggested  it  to  Mr.  Pleas- 
ants. After  carefully  considering  the  question  and  testing  it,  Mr.  Pleasants  recom- 
mended Mr.  Gowen  to  sink  the  two  deep  shafts  with  the  diamond  drill  in  this  manner, 
and  upon  his  advice  the  company  decided  to  try  it.  After  this  indorsement  of  Mr. 
Pleasants  and  the  decision  of  the  company,  Messrs.  Shelley  and  Bullock  patented 
their  process  of  "  drilling  deep  holes,  filling  them  with  sand,  and  firing  them  in  sec- 
tions.''   The  patent  now  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill  Company. 

As  soon  as  he  had  decided  to  use  this  process,  Mr.  Pleasants  became  satisfied  that  the 
form  of  engine  then  epiployed  with  the  diamond  drill  was  too  large  and  unwieldy  for 
use  in  the  'confined  s^ace  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft,  where  severe  of  them  would  be 
in  operation  at  one  time.  He  therefore  determined  to  use  the  Root  rotary  en^ne  to 
drive  the  drill,  and  employed  the  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Diamond  Drill 
Company,  Mr.  Bullock,  to  carry  out  his  idea  of  a  small  compact  drilling-machine,  to  be 
attached  to  such  an  engine.  The  plan,  when  completed,  was  submitted  to  two  of  the 
best  machinists  in  Schuylkill  County,  who  suggested  some  slight  modifications.  The 
plan  finally  adopted  has  been  given  in  what  precedes.  Nine  of  these  machines  have 
been  constracted  by  Messrs.  Allison  &,  Bannon,  of  Schuylkill  County,  for  this  work.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  to  determine  wBat  will  be  the  exact  cost  of  sinking  by  this 
method  until  the  work  has  proceeded  much  further.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
two  collieries  has  not  been  made  public,  being,  I  believe,  a  confidential  communication 
to  the  company.  As  neither  the  aepth  of  the  shaft,  nor  the  exact  nature  of  the  strata 
to  be  passed  through  were  known,  it  conld  only  be  approximate.  Mr.  Pleasants,  how- 
ever, informed  me  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  cost  per  foot  of  sinking  by  this 
method  would  necessarily  be  less  than  by  the  old  one.  The  great  advantage,  he  says, 
will  be  in-  the  saving  of  time,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  fnUy  50  per  cent. ;  this  is,  of 
course,  a  consideration  of  immense  importance  in  an  operation  involving  the  outlay  of 
so  much  money.  Another  advantage  is  that  most  of  the  men  employed  need  not  be 
skilled  miners.  Mr.  Pleasants  considers  that  the  method  will  be  employed  with  pecu- 
liar advantage  in  sinking  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  (from  200  to  300  feet.)  In  such 
cases,  after  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  through  the  earth,  clay,  or  wash,  to  the  rock,  the 
machines  can  be  put  to  work  on  the  surface,  and  the  holes  bored  down  to  the  depth 
which  it  is  intended  to  reach  by  the  shaft.  The  shaft  can  then  be  sunk  without  any 
hand-drilling.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method,  where  the  strata  to  be  penetrated 
contain  large  quantities  of  water,  is  self  evident. 
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APPSNDIX. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  read,  and  before  its  publication,  I  again  visited  the 
shafts,  and  obtained  on  April  25, 1873,  the  following  additional  data : 

The  east  shaft  has  been  finished  to  a  depth  of  5^  feet,  and  the  holes  for  200  feet 
more  have  been  <lrilled.  The  west  shaft  has  been  finished  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  bore  the  next  set  of  holes.  During  the  last  six  months  the  east 
shaft  has  l^een  snn  k  on  an  average  over  60  feet  per  month.  In  one  month  80  linear  feet 
of  the  shaft  was  blasted  and  timbered. 

The  permanent  gnides  have  been  put  in  place  in  the  east  shaft  as  far  as  it  has  been 
snnk.  The  two  shafts  have  been  connected  on  the  surface  by  a  railroad.  Six  machines 
are  used  in  the  east  shaft  for  boring.  In  place  of  the  screw-feed  described  in  the  fore- 
going paper,  a  new  hydraulic  feed  has  been  tried  with  success.  The  revolving  sleeve 
IS  placed  between  two  cylinders,  in  which  two  pistons,  connected  with  the  lower  end 
of  this  sleeve,  move ;  by  admitting  water,  under  a  greater  or  less  head,  by  means 
of  a  stop-cock,  the  drill  can  be  moved  forward,  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  may  be  wished, 
with  any  required  pressure.  The  shaft  has  passed  the  level  of  the  cross-cut,  and  the 
water  in  the  shaft  has  been  cut  off  by  forming  water-tight  gutters  around  the  shaft 
upon  one  set  of  timbers,  and  from  them  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  slope.  There  is 
not  water  enough  met  with  below  this  level  to  keep  the  timbers  wet.  If  the  slope  were 
not  there,  and  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  it  would  re- 
quire five  lifts  of  pumps,  a  Coirnish  engine,  rods,  pumps,  & c,  to  raise  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shatt  when  the  work  was  completed. 

A  double-acting  Alison  &  Bannan  steam-pump,  with  fourteen-inch  plungers,  has  been 
put  into  the  slope,  replacing  the  Cameron  pump. 

A  donble-acting  Waring  compressor  has  been  erected,  by  which  from  four  to  five  of 
the  drilling-machines  and  the  steam-pumps  in  the  shaft  can  be  driven.  Some  of  the 
drilling-machines  are  actuated  by  steam  in  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  in  the  shaft 
from  beiugtoo  much  lowered. 

At  the  EUangowan  Colliery,  near  Mahanoy  City,  belonging  also  to  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  a  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  which  will  not 
exceed  300  feet  in  depth.  The  holes  for  the  blasting  have  all  been  bored  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  in  one  operation. 

The  east  shaft,  which  was  originally  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  has  passed  the 
synclinal  and  is  now  cutting  through  the  south-dipping  strata,  the  dip  being  about 
2(P.  This  was  predicted  by  Mr.  Pleasants,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  section,  Fig.  1,  which 
was  made  at  least  a  year  before  the  shafts  reached  the  synclinal. 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  MINING  LAW.      ' 

The  following  essay  on  the  mining  law,  together  with  comments  upon 
the  great  lawsuit  of  the  year,  between  the  Raymond  and  Ely  and  Pioche 
mining  companies,  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Keyes, 
mining  engineer,  of  Eureka,  Nev.  I  publish  it  without  intending  thereby 
to  express  a  full  concurrence  with  his  views;  although,  of  course,  if  I  did 
not  think  them  entitled  to  weight,  I  should  not  have  given  them  place 
in  these  pages.  Of  the  merits  of  the  litigation  in  Pioche  I  know  noth- 
ing, and  I  print  this  account  of  it  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
arise  under  our  laws.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  com- 
plications and  troubles  of  this  case  were  really  legacies  from  an  earlier 
period,  and  the  titles  originating  under  the  present  law  cannot  be  affected 
with  the  same  uncertainty.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Keyes  favors  the 
Hermes  party  in  the  case.  I  believe  he  was  an  expert  witness  on  that  side. 
My  own  sympathies  were  the  other  way,  on  grounds  which  seemed  to 
me  equitable ;  but  the  case  is  settled  and  half  forgotten,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  no  bitterness  of  feeling  will  be  aroused  by  this  allusion  to  it 
for  a  purpose  disconnected  with  either  litigant  Before  deciding  to  use 
Mr.  Keyes's  account,  I  wrote  to  the  other  party,  inviting  a  statement 
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from  that  standpoint ;  but  their  interest  in  the  matter  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  an  answer  to  the  letter,  and  I  am  therefore  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  of  their  indifference. 

The  United  States  mining  law  of  July  26, 1866,  ^vill  be  admitted  by  all  wbo  have 
witnessed  its  practical  operation  to  have  been  a  failure,  and  my  critique  thereon,  in 
tbe  report  of  the  commissioner  for  1868,  will,  I  believe,  be  fonnu  to  have  been  fully 
borne  ont  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events. 

The  total  absence  of  all  system,  which  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  the  loosely 
worded  and  often  unintelligible  and  contradictory ''  local  rules  aud  customs  of  miners/' 
has  had  its  legitimate  result. 

Mine-owners  in  good  faith  have  never,  within  my  knowledge,  in  a  single  instance, 
been  able  to  develop  a  good  paying  property  without  being  obliged  either  to  buy  up 
countless  conflicting  and  really  abandoned  claims,  or  to  suffer  such  harrassing  and 
costly  litigation  as  to  have  rendered  even  the  best  of  mines  a  generally  ruinous  invest- 
ment. This  state  of  affairs,  only  too  patent  to  all  who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  our  mining  regions,  needs  here  no  further  elucidation.  It  may  aU  justly,  I  think, 
be  attributed  to  the  blundering  rules  and  customs  of  a  generally  ignorant  body  of 
prospectors,  sanctioned  and  perpetuated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  only  good  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  law  of 
1866,  was  the  le^lizing  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  trespass  upon  the  public 
land  of  the  nation.  Such,  however,  had  become  the  force  of  custom,  as  regards  x>06- 
eessory  title  to  mineral-beariug  land,  that  no  government  would  have  deemed  itself 
justified  in  withholding  its  assent  to  the  equity  of  the  usage,  or  in  so  far  disregarding 
the  popular  will  as  to  have  permitted  tbe  application  of  the  then  existing  land  laws 
to  the  totally  changed  condition  of  affairs.  The  law  of  1866  was  fatally  deficient  in 
two  very  important  particulars :  First,  in  not  providing  for  a  strict  determination  of 
what  should  constitute  abandonment;  and,  secondly,  in  failing  to  prohibit  prospecting 
within  the  surface-lines  of  an  already  located  claim. 

An  attempt  has,  however,  been  made  to  remedy  these  defects  by  the  amendments  of 
1872,  which  may  be  considered  ample,  as  far  as  regards  the  second  objection,  but  is 
wholly  inadequate  as  regards  the  first. 

It  would  surprise  any  one  not  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact«,  to  see  the  multitude 
of  apparently  legitimate  locations  piled  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  and  covering 
substantially  the  same  vein  or  ore-body ;  and,  however  perfect  may  appear  tbe  "  paper 
title,"  to  understand  how  difScult  it  is  for  any  searcher  of  records  to  find  out  whether 
any  given  claim  was  ever  really  made  where  it  purports  to  have  been  located,  or 
whether  it  was  floated,  t.  «.,  fraudulently  transported  from  another  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict, often  miles  distant. 

Such  a  state  of  things  left  the  door  wide  open  for  every  species  of  blackmail,  per- 
jured testimony,  and  suborned  witnesses  to  pull  down  and  ruin  legitimate  mining  en- 
terprises, and  to  throw  on  the  pursuit  the  very  unjnst  reproach  of  being  a  pure  chance 
and  speculation. 

Often  for  years  has  a  miner  been  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  a  claim,  when  snd- 
denlv  some  heretofore  undreamed-of  claimant  appears  who  must  either  be  bought  off  or 
fought  off  ri  et  armiSy  either  physically  or  legally,  in  the  one  case  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
in  the  other  of  the  purse.  Instances  are  not  at  all  uncommon  where  individuals  or  cor- 
porations have  exhausted  themselves  financially,  and  their  mine  as  well,  in  vexatious 
lawsuits  for  the  sole  benefit  of  attorneys  and  hungry  witnesses.  Too  often,  unfortu- 
nately, the  rnnior  of  a  legal  contest  summons  from  all  quarters  the  birds  of  prey,  whose 
expectant  maw,  like  the  ocean,  has  bo  limit  of  capacity  to  engulf  the  golden  morsels 
wrung  from  the  baited  victims  on  either  side.  So  terrible  has  this  abuse  become  that 
the  witnesses  cognizant  of  the  true  facts  in  any  given  case  often  refuse  to  give  their 
testimony  unless  roundly  paid  therefor,  deeming  the  truth  doubtless  to  be  a  commod- 
ity too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  without  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition follows  with  such  men,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  famish 
any  missing  links  of  testimony  which  may  be  required.  In  this  way  the  public  con- 
science becomes  debauched,  the  innocent  are  often  uqjustly  brought  into  suspicion, 
and  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  bribery  aud  corruption  are  in  all  great  mining 
cases  the  usual  arms  of  legal  warfare. 

This  Augean  stable  of  pollution  can  never  be  cleansed  until  the  general  law  shall 
have  been  so  modified  as  to  make  the  records  speak  for  themselves  and  substantiate 
facts  which  now  require  parol  testimony.  Hundreds  of  locations  are  yearly  made  by 
men  who,  in  the  quest  of  fickle  fortune,  run  to  every  new  luining  excitement. 

The  majority,  without  either  means  or  industry,  cumber  the  ground  with  locations, 
which  they  never  really  intend  to  work,  and  keep  off  others  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  district.  This  class  of  speculators,  the  worst  with 
which  any  countjry  was  ever  cursed,  is  only  too  numerous  in  the  mining  country,  re- 
tarding its  development,  locking  up  its  treasures,  and  preventing  the  employment  of 
honeetlaborers,  who  are  wiUing  to  ^ve  an  equivalent  for  what  they  receive,  instead 
of  supinely  waiting  for  chance  to  raise  them  oat  of  the  mire. 

33  m 
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These  evils  cry  loudly  for  a  remedy.  The  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  will 
surely  respond  to  the  promptings  of  their  true  interest,  and  overwhelm  the  demagogaes 
and  charlatans  who,  for  their  own  personal  gain,  seek  to  continue  the  reign  of  chaos 
and  disorder. 

The  ultimate  foundation  of  any  and  all  success  in  mining  ventures  must  rest  on  an 
assured  title,  coupled  with  a  reasonable  exemption  from  wanton  assaults' at  law. 

The  system  heretofore  in  vogue,  instead  of  repelling,  courts  attack,  and  does  not  in 
the  least  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

The  powerful  corporation,  the  men  of  abundant  means,  can  and  often  do  use  the  very 
machinery  of  the  law  to  crush  their  weaker  antagonists.  The  law  should  bear  equally' 
on  all  alike,  and  interpose  its  strong  shield  instep  of,  by  its  indefiniteness,  renderin|:ir 
the  title  to  mining-ground  so  very  uncertain. 

To  this  end  I  would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  amendments  to  the  law  of 
1872: 

1st.  The  insertion  of  a  clear,  distinct,  and  stiict  clause  defining  abandonment. 

2d.  To  change  the  wording  respecting  work  to  be  done  on  each  claim  each  year 
by  substituting  for  $100  the  following,  viz :  A  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  rock  or 
earth  to  be  excavated  in  one  place,  and  requiring  an  affidavit  as  to  work  done  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  accompanied  by  the  oaths  of  two  persons  other  than  the  claim- 
ant, to  be  filed  with  the  mining  recorder  of  the  district* — ^say,  for  example,  the  removal 
in  blasting-ground  of  200  cubic  feet,  and  in  soft  picking-ground,  the  removal,  say,  of 
800  cubic  feet.  A  prospecting  shaft,  5  by  4  feet,  can  be  blasted  for  each  foot,  in  average 
rock,  not  far  from  the  surface,  for  $10  per  foot,  and  for  a  shaft  10  feet  in  depth  for  (100^ 
viz,  the  amount  at  present  required. 

For  picking  ground  or  soft,  decomi>osed  vein-matter,  there  might  be  required  say 
four  times  this  amount. 

By  making  the  work  itself  a  patent  physical  fact,  we  prevent  the  vicious  necessity 
of  calling  in  parol  testimony  for  its  determination.  I  have  in  mind  an  instance, 
where,  in  an  actual  mining  suit,  the  value  of  a  small  excavation  was,  by  the  various 
experts  testifying,  estimated  all  the  way  from  $40  to  $250. 

3d.  That  provision  be  made  for  preliminary  or  prospect  locations.  For  example,  a 
prospector  finds  "  good  indications.^'  Let  him  file  with  the  recorder  a  "  preliminary 
notice  of  location.'"  This  should  give  him,  say,  ninety  days'  time  within  which  to  de- 
termine definitely  the  course  and  dii>  of  his  vein.  During  this  period  of  ninety  days, 
no  location  should  be  permitted  within  a  radius  of  750  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
allotted,  or  before,  if  he  sees  fit,  let  him  make  a  "  final  notice  of  location,"  fixing  his 
boundaries  as  the  law  now  directs ;  or,  failing  to  do  so,  let  his  location  lapse. 

4th.  To  make  all  new  mining-claims  in  the  form  of  a  square,  500  feet  back  of  the 
center-line  of  outcrop,  aad  1,000  feet  on  the  side  toward  the  dip,  and  1,500  feet  in 
length,  with  the  same  rights  as  now  attach  under  the  amended  law  of  I872.t 

5th.  That  all  properly  worked  and  not  ^et  patented  claims,  as  well  as  all  "final  no- 
tices of  location"  of  new  claims,  be  re<juired  to  be  made  part  of  the  county  records. 
The  caroless  manner  of  keeping  the  mining  records,  and  their  usually  exposed  condi- 
tion are  such  as  to  continually  jeopard  the  title  to  what  may  prove  of  enormous  value; 
and  further,  the  opportunities  of  tampering  with  the  records  themselves  are  such  as 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  prevented. 

6th.  That  in  already  known  mining  districts  no  new  location^  shall  be  permitted  to 
be  made  within  a  square  embracing  a  space  of  1,500  by  1,500  feet,  within  which  there 
exists  any  patented  or  properly  kept-up  claim,  (i.  6.,  claim  worked  as  the  law  now  di- 
rects,) and  that  all  claims  heretofore  located,  as  fast  as  they  lapse  and  become  aban- 
doned, be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  claim  or  claims  remaining  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  be  x^ermitted  were  an  original  square,  of  1,500  by  1,500  feet,  located 
thereon.t 

"*  I  do  not  here  agree  with  Mr.  Keyes.  The  object  of  the  law  is  attained  if  operations 
are  continued  on  the  claim  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  unmistakable  evidence  that  it 
has  not  been  abandoned.  The  requirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  excavation  might 
work  great  hardship  :  as,  for  instance,  if  the  year  wore  spent  in  constructing  a  ditch 
to  bring  water,  or  in  ouilding  a  mill  to  work  ores.  The  present  constiliction  of  the 
law  is  in  this  point  too  severe,  it  seems  to  me.  Bona-fide  work,  to  a  certain  amount, 
really  tending  to  improve  the  claim,  whether  it  is  drifting,  sinking,  stoping,  cross-tun- 
neling, or  road-making,  ought  to  count.—R.  W.  K. 

t  This  would  be  merely  to  increase  the  width  of  the  surface-locations  now  granted. 
If  it  wero  desirable  at  all,  it  would  be  in  order  to  adopt  the  square  location,  pure  and 
simple.  The  increased  width  of  the  inclined  location  (following  the  vein  in  depth) 
appears  to  me  meaningless. — R.  W.  R. 

X  This  provision,  if  literally  carried  out,  would  interpose  between  every  two  claims 
a  neutral  zone  of  1,500  feet,  which  nobody  could  explore  or  patent.  If  a  new  location 
could  not  be  made  within  1,500  feet  of  any  old  one,  how  could  extensions  be  located  f — 
R.  W.  R. 
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The  last  proposed  anieudment  would  in  time,  obliterate  the  folly  of  location  piled 
en  top  of  location,  where  in  reality  there  is  room  enough  for  only  one. 

I  would  respectfully  propose  the  above  amendments,  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
tend  to  make  the  pursuit  of  mining  more  stable.  They  would,  I  think,  do  away  with 
a  great  majority  of  the  usual  litigation,  and,  by  giving  security  of  title,  help  largely 
to  forward  the  best  interests  of  our  mining  domain.  The  obtaining  of  a  patent,  as  I 
argued  in  1868,  was  no  safeguard  whatever,  and  mine'owners,  after  as  before,  might 
be  compelled  to  "  prove  identity,''  so  that  the  cost  of  a  patent  was  simply  money  thrown 
away.  The  amendments  which  I  have  proposed,  or  something  like  them,  will  make  a 
])atent  of  some  real  value,  and,  once  obtained,  will  carry  with  it  a  weight  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  which  grants  it.  So  little  reliance  ha«  been, 
heretofore,  felt  in  the  virtue  of  an  United  States  patent  to  a  mine,  that  the  best  lesal 
talent  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  invariably  advised  the  mine-owners  not  to  make 
application  ;  and,  in  one  instance  within  my  own  knowledge,  it  happened,  as  stated  to 
me  by  one  of  the  best  mining  lawyers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  the  chief  obstacle  to 
the  winning  of  a  certain  lawsuit  was  the  very  fact  that  one  of  the  parties  thereto' had 
obtained  an  United  States  patent.  In  any  pursuit  where  the  rewards  of  success  are 
as  brilliant  as  they  are  in  mining,  the  risk  must,  perforce,  be  commensnrately  great. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  allege  that  legitimate  prospecting  outlays  bear  any  com- 
parison with  the  returns  of  a  rich  *' strike.''  Quite  the  reverse;  all  miners  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  such  risks.  But  when  to  these  there  is  added  the  present  terrible 
uncertainty  of  title,  it  is  enough  to  discourage  all  persons,  except  those  who  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  lose,  or  those  who,  confident  in  the  length  of  their  purse,  can  bid 
defiance  to  all  blackmail,  and  can  even  crush  out  legitimate  and  poor  owners.  No 
system  of  mining  legislation,  it  is  true,  can  entirely  prevent  litigation.  If  it  can  only 
hold  in  check  the  grasping  hand  of  avarice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  put  a  stop  to  wanton 
blackmail  on  the  other,  it  will  have  done  all  which  can  be  expected.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient, if  it  can  be  so  shaped  as  to  restrain  the  outrages  so  frequent  in  the  past,  and  to 
give  to  the  bana-fide  locator  a  clear  and  perfect  title  to  a  definite  and  easily  determina- 
ble portion  of  mining-ground. 

THE  RAYMOND  A  ELY  V8.  HEKMES  LITIGATION. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  recent  mining  suits,  there  is  none  which  better 
exemplifies  the  wretched  incongruity  and  utter  worthlessnessof  the  rules  and  customs 
of  miners  than  the  now  famous  case  of  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Mining  Company  versus 
the  Hermes  Mining  Company,  Both  were  San  Francisco  incorporations ;  both  were  in 
the  hands  of  shrewd,  wealthy,  and  experienced  men.  The  vein  in  dispute  had  already 
yielded  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still  capable  of  producing  enormous 
sums.  There  was  arrayed  on  either  side  the  very  flower  of  the  Pacific  mining  bar,  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  fight  would  be  a  contest  of  giants,  intellectual  and 
financial.  Experts  were  summoned  from  far  and  near  to  theorize  against  one  another^ 
and  witnesses  were  hunted  up  from  the  inner  circles  of  Mormondom.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  town  of  Piocho,  where  the  property  lay  and  the  suit  was  tried,  was  rocked  to 
its  center,  and  men,  openly  or  covert!^',  hnked  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  the  one 
or  the  other  party.  The  Jury,  as  is  customary  in  trials  of  unusual  importance,  were 
locked  up  in  the  court-house,  from  whence  they  emerged  only  to  take  their  meals,  and 
then  only  with  a  posse  of  deputy  sheriffs,  in  front,  behind,  and  on  either  side.  Strong 
armed  patrols,  in  the  pay  of  each  partv,  watched  the  court-house  during  the  entire 
night,  in  order  to  prevent  any  approach  to  the  ill-fated  twelve,  who,  for  six  weary 
weeks,  listened,  very  patiently,  it  must  be  admitted,  and  perhaps  tried  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  of  testimony  and  the  specious  special  pleading  of  the  distinguished  advo- 
cates. 

•  The  money  which  this  suit  cost  in  the  way  of  court-fees,  attorneys'  fees,  witnesses' 
fees,  together  with  the  board,  lodging,  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  last-named ;  also 
the  sums  unnecessarily  expended  in  ditching,  digging,  delving,  assaying,  &c.,  would 
have  paid  numerous  dividends  to  the  stocKholders  of  either  company.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  direct  and  indirect  losses  and  expenditures,  prior  to  and  incidental 
to  this  suit,  amounted,  for  both  parties,  to  about  a  half  million  of  dollars.  All  this 
money  was  worse  than  wasted,  and  if  to  this  sum  we  add  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  respective  companies,  we  can  figure  up  an  actual  loss  of  fully  (3,000,000. 
Worse  even,  perhaps,  than  the  money-loss,  was  the  malice,  hatred,  and  bitterness  stirred 
up  between  the  partisans  of  the  respective  combatants.  So  serious,  indeed,  at  one 
time  seemed  the  pitch  of  excitement  to  which  an  overwrought  zeal  had  carried  the 
litigants,  that  some  of  the  more  timid,  it  may  be,  expected  a  general  rn^lSe  in  the  very 
eourt-house  itself;  and  in  a  country  where  very  many  go  fully  armed,  such  a  renconter 
weuld  have  made  the  floor  run  streams  of  blood.  The  older  and  cooler  heads,  however^ 
governed,  and  the  suit  was  fortunately  terminated  without  any  actual  blood-letting. 

Kight  and  di^  the  excitement  continued ;  night  and  day  the  leeches  sucked  their 
fall  at  the  money-bags,  and  after  the  Hermes  Company  had  triumphantly  won  their 
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case,  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company  purchased  a  majority  of  the  slock  of  the  former 
incorporation,  and  ended  any  further  appeals  to  the  law  by  bodily  swallowing  their 
antagonist. 

Such  is  the  usual  course  of  mining  litigation.  The  rules  and  customs  of  miners  arc 
the  direct  cause  of  such  mischicTous  complications  and  such  wasteful  expenditures. 

The  dwellers  in  the  mining  regions  would  never  of  their  own  motion  change  thcAo 
regulations:  First,  because  strict  and  proper  rules  would  take  the  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  lawyers,  experts,  and  a  countless  horde  of  needy  and  avaricious  wit- 
nesses ;  and  second,  because  any  attempt  at  strict  definition  of  boundaries  would  have 
too  far  circumscribed  the  claims,  and  if  claims  were  made  suffliciently  large,  there 
would  at  once  have  arisen  a  howl  against  so-called  monopoly. 

The  very  intent  and  purpose  of  the  *' Miners'  Regulatious  "  was  to  create  uncertainty 
and  disorder,  to  give  employment  to  the  law  expounders,  and  to  render  possible  the 
springing  up  at  any  time  of  some  really  abandoned  claim  to  blackmail  and  ruin  the 
miner  in  good  faith. 

The  whole  system  needs  radica}  amendment.  The  law  of  1872  is,  it  is  true,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Let  us  hope  that  farther  amendments  will  make  the  law  of  the  fu- 
tore  such  that  the  financially  feeble  mine-owners  shall  feel  secure  in  the  protection  of 
the  Government  and  strong  m  the  intervening  might  of  paramount  law. 

In  order  fully  to  understond  the  precise  nature  of  the  controversy  between  the  Ray- 
mond &  Ely  and  the  Hermes  Mining  Companies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
time  of  the  original  discovery  of  ore  in  that  section  of  country. 

Far  down  in  what  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  desert  portion  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  now  forming  a  part  of  Lincoln  Cfounty,  State  of  Nevada,  and  early  in  the  year 
1864,  there  camp^  a  party  of  prospectors  firom  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  throe  hun- 
'dred  miles  to  the  north.  These  men  found  upon  the  ground  two  persons,  to  whom 
eroppings  of  ore  had  been  pointed  out  by  an  Indian.  They  had  done  some  little  dig« 
ging,  and  had  called  their  claim  Panaca,  after  the  native  word  for  metal.  The  new- 
comers brought  with  them  a  copy  of  mining  regulations  such  as  were  then  in  use  in 
other  portions  of  Utah.  The  whole  party  accepted  the  proposed  laws,  posted  their  no- 
tices, and  set  their  stakes.  Their  description  of  the  district,  as  written,  was  very  am- 
biguous, and  if  taken  literally  would  only  mean  two  mathematical  lines  intersecting 
one  another  and  inclosing  no  superficial  area.  Their  chief  business  seems  merely  to 
have  been  the  location  of  claims;  for  they  located  and  recorded,  at  this  time  and  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  spring,  the  very  modest  amount  of  over  .>00,000  feet  of  mining  ground. 
The  original  party,  on  their  first  visit,  did  several  hours'  work,  and  then  immediately 
set  out  on  their  return  to  Salt  Lake,  at  which  place  the  recorder-elect  procured  a  "book 
and  inserted  the  notices  of  location  in  foim  of  certificates.  These  certificates  were  very 
loosely  written  and  entirely  inadequate  to  determine  the  locus  of  the  claims  without 
parol  testimony,  particularly  after  the  stakes  set  had  fallen  down. 

We  have  assumed,  thus  far,  that  the  claims  were  made  in  good  faith.  From  the  tes- 
timony, however,  this,  point  id  open  to  very  grave  doubt ;  for  one  of  the  witnesses 
stated  that  the  locations  were  made  merely  to  keep  off  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  were 
directed  so  to  do  by  "  counsel,"  i.  e.,  by  the  elders  and  bishops  of  the  Mormon  church. 

Another  witness  declared,  so  little  value  did  he  or  had  he  ever  placed  on  the  claims, 
that  he  had  already  three  or  four  times  given  a  qult-cloira  deed  for  his  interest,  and 
was  ready  to  sell  again  as  often  as  he  could  get  $100. 

And  farther,  I  would  state,  not  as  a  matter  of  testimony  in  the  suit  in  question,  but  as 
forming  the  basis  of  another  claim,  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  title  on  which  the  Raymond 
&.  Ely  Company  relied  had  already  been  purchased,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  party 
present  at  the  trial,  long  before  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company,  or  its  grantors,  ever  had 
or  claimed  to  have  any  title  in  the  premises. 

To  resume :  In  the  early  part  of  June  of  the  following  year,  viz,  1865,  the  Salt  Laice 
party  returned  and  did  considerable  work  on  the  Panaca  location.  A  portion  of  them 
agreed  to  consolidate  their  segregated  claims,  and  continued  the  work  on  a  single 
claim  which  had  not  joined  the  consolidation,  but  which  was  afterward  either  wholly 
or  in  part  bought  in  by  one  of  the  company. 

The  laws  originally  adopted  required  at  least  one  faithful  day's  work  on  each  claim 
during  each  month,  and  further  provided  that  when  $300  wort&  of  work  should  have 
been  done  on  any  claim,  such  claim  should  be  considered  '*  real  estate,"  and  could  be 
held  without  the  requirement  of  any  further  labor. 

On  July  15  the  few  individuals  then  in  the  district  repealed  the  sections  of  the  laws 
recjuiring  work  on  the  claims,  and  most  of  them  left  the  district  never  to  return  to  it. 
It  IS  stated,  however,  that  one  of  them  remained  at  the  nearest  Mormon  settlement 
until  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  Daring  the  four  succeeding  years  no  mining  work  waa 
done  in  the  district,  although  many  locations  purported  to  have  been  made,  and  one 
of  the  original  party,  it  is  claimed,  returned  once  in  1866  and  once  in  1867  to  show  the 
claims.  Even  admitting  this  to  be  work,  everything  was  still  abandoned  for  over  two 
vears,  the  term  of  limitation  by  statute,  until  the  fail  of  1869,  when  a  new  party  of 
4d venturers  from  San  Francisco,  Hamilton,  and  other  places,  headed  by  John  Ely,  all 
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miners  in  good  faith,  came  in  and  organized  a  new  district.    TUey  formed  a  code  of 
laws,  relocated  the  various  outcrops,  went  to  work  in  earnest  and  developed  tlie  mines. 

In  the  decision  of  Judge  Beatty,  in  the  subsequent  case  of  the  Raymond  &  Ely  versus 
the  Kentucky,  (printed  pamphlet,  p.  3,)  he  states  as  follows :  "  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  the  original  locators  did  any  work  under  their  locations,  or  were  ever  in  the 
district  after  Julv,  1864,  (5  f )  at  least  for  four  or  live  years."  He  states  further,  on  p. 
6,  that  presumedly  all  the  Panaca  locators  had  abandoned  their  claims ;  concluded, 
however,  that  35U  feet  might  be  considered  to  have  escaped  the  fate  of  the  remainder. 
Althongh  why,  if  a  portion  of  the  consolidation  was  good,  the  remainder  was  not  also 
good,  docs  not  ver^  plainly  appear. 

At  all  events,  the  party  of  1869  found  the  district  deserted  and  the  claims  abandoned, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  they  found  nothing  of  value  the  original  visitors 
would  have  left  them  severely  alone.  The  new  district  was  christened  "  Ely,"  and  em- 
braced an  area  ten  miles  square. 

Under  the  laws  then  adopted  the  district  has  existed  and  the  mines  have  been  lo- 
cated ever  since.  By  general  consent  and  the  almost  uniform  understanding  of  the 
people  the  early  locations  are  considered  as  forfeited  and  abandoned  both  in  law  and 
fact. 

The  Burke  mine,  which  is  the  first  ever  acquired  by  John  Ely,  was  located  under  the 
Ely  laws,  and  was  a  relocation  of  one  of  the  abandoned  claims. 

At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  litigation  between  the  Raymond  &  Ely  and 
the  Hermes  Mining  Companies  there  were  no  lees  than  eleven  locations  covering  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground.  Some  were  1864  locations,  others  1869  locations,  and  others 
still  later.  None  had,  however,  struck  the  ore-channel  except,  first,  the  Raymond  &. 
Ely  Compafiy ;  second,  the  Hermes ;  and,  third,  the  Pioche  Phosnix.  The  pay-ore  was 
found  only  in  the  quartz! te,  superimposea  upon  which  was  a  thick  stratum  of  magnesian 
shale,  and  above  this  again  a  heavy  mass  of  mountain  limestone.  The  shale  thickened 
toward  the  west,  and  consequently  the  farther  west  a  shaft  might  be  sunk,  the  deeper 
would  it  be  necessary  to  go  before  reaching  the  ore-bearing  quartzite. 

Of  these  eleven  different  locations  two  had  commenced  work  some  distance  north  of 
the  ore-channel.  After  sinking  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  drifting  to  the  south,  the 
one  struck  in  under  the  Hermes  workings,  and  the  other  party,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
j^ion  that  a  direct  line  to  the  goal  was  the  shortest  removed  their  hoisting- works  bod- 
ily to  the  south,  and  came  at  last,  as  was  to  be  exjsected,  upon  the  ore-body.  The  cool- 
ness of  these  proceedings  was  more  than  refreshing.  Here  were  locations  made  in 
barren  idiale,  off  the  line  of  the  vein,  which,  as  soon  as  its  true  course  was  known,  un- 
blnshingly  ran  for  it,  without  any  regard  to  prior  discovery  and  actually  prior  iK)sses- 
sion.  These  two  companies  were  not  parties  to  the  litigation,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
say  when,  falling  into  strong  hands,  they  might  see  fit  to  use  their  color  of  title  to 
harass  and  annoy  whichever  of  the  two  contestants  might  ultimately  triumph.  The 
locations  on  and  near  the  ground  in  dispute  were  thick  as  leaves  in  Valombrosa,  and  I 
merely  mention  the  fact  to  show  the  Indicrously  vicious  state  of  the  mining  law  which 
should  for  a  moment  countenance  such  an  iniquitous  anomaly.  In  all  justice  and  com- 
mon sense  there  should  have  been  at  most  but  two  locations,  the  one  north  ami  south, 
the  other  east  and  west. 

Prior  to  the  month  of  May,  1871,  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company  had  only  worked 
the  mines  known  as  the  Burke  and  Creole.  These  were  separated  from  what  wa-s  after- 
ward called  the  Panaca  mine,  by  at  least  1,000  feet,  llie  company  had,  up  to  this 
time,  paid  only  two  or  three  dividends  of  $1  each  per  share,  i.  e.,  a  monthly  disburse- 
ment of  $.')0,000.  C.  W.  Lightner  was  the  superintendent  of  the  company,  and  D.  W. 
Perley  its  chief  legal  adviser. 

Finding  now  that  the  pay-ore  was  about  exhausted  in  the  Burke  and  Creole,  Lightner 
of  his  own  motioi>  commenced  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lightner  shaft,  hoping  to 
strike  something  which  should  enable  the  company  to  keep  up  its  dividends.  At  this 
time  the  Raymond  &  Ely  claimed  600  feet  of  one  of  the  old  1864  locations,  called  the 
Mammoth,  and  also  about  the  same  amount  of  the  Panaca ;  the  former  was  an  east 
and  west,  the  latter  a  north  and  south  location.  When  Lightner  commenced  his  shafl, 
all  of  the  Mammotli  and  all  of  the  Panaca,  then  claimed  by  the  Raymond  &,  Ely  Com- 
pany, were  covered  by  new  locations,  under  the  Ely  laws,  and  the  ground  was  in  the 
actual  possession  of  adverse  claimants  under  these  laws. 

Lightner  entered  and  took  possession  under  color  of  the  Mammoth  title,  without 
any  reference  to  the  Panaca ;  and  this  was  the  first  actual  possession  the  company 
ever  had.  The  shaft  was  sunk  very  rapidly  through  the  soft,  decomposed  shale,  and 
in  June,  1871,  the  ledge  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  about  100  feet.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  wonderful  "Bonanza," from  which  such  enormous  profits  were  subseij^uently 
realized.  Not  knowing  positively  what  ledge  had  been  struck,  Perley  advised  Lightner 
to  locate  it  for  the  company.  This  Lightner  refused  to  do,  on  the  giound  that  such  a 
proceeding  might  endanger  the  old  location.  Perley  then  informed  Lightner  that  he 
wished  to  locate  for  himself  an  extension  of  the  ledge  struck  in  the  Lightner  shaft, 
and,  in  order  not  to  intrude  upon  the  company's  ground,  requested  Lightner  to  measure 
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off  the  gronnd  claimed  by  them.  This  Lightner  did  and  fixed  the  western  limit  of  his 
company's  claim  600  feot  west  of  the  old  Mammoth  startiDg-poiut.  Perley  then,  in 
presence  of  both  the  sapennteudeut  and  roiniag  foreman  of  the  Raymond  &  Ely,  built 
his  monument  and  placed  upon  it  the  Hermes  notice  of  location,  claiming  1,000  feet 
westerly  from  that  point.  This  location  was  made  August  1,  1871.  Work  was  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  continuously  prosecuted  until  January,  1873,  without  any 
claim  ever  having  been  made  either  by  Mr.  Raymond  personally,  or  by  the  Raymond 
&  Ely  Company.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1871,  Lightner  took  Mr.  Raymond,  who 
was  the  largest  owner  in  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company,  on  the  ground,  showed  him 
the  Hermes  shaft,  and  pointed  out  the  ground  claimed  by  the  Hermes  Company.  Ray* 
mond,  at  that  time,  made  no  claim  to  the  ground  and  advised  that  the  Hermes  go  on 
with  their  work.  In  September,  1871,  viz,  some  six  weeks  after  the  Hermes  location^ 
Raymond  bought  for  himself,  at  Salt  Lake,  600  feet  more  of  the  old  1864  Panaca  ex- 
tensions, with  a  view,  doubtless,  of  claiming  the  ground  located  by  the  Hermes  Com- 
pany. He  did  nothing  with  them,  however,  until  about  January,  1873,  when  he  con- 
veyed them  to  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company,  who  then  commenced  the  action  against 
the  Hermes  Company. 

During  all  this  long  period  of  time,  viz,  from  August,  1871,  until  January,  1873,  the 
Hermes  had  steadily  worked  its  ground  and  had  sunk  its  shaft  600  feet,  and  had  ex- 
pended in  hoisting-works  and  other  improvements  over  $100,000.  The  Raymond  Sc 
Ely  Company,  during  all  this  time,  had  full  knowledge  of  the  Hermes  claim. 

Before  Raymond  conveyed  his  Panaca  extensions  to  the  Raymond  &,  Ely,  the  com- 
pany had  been  sued  by  C.  F.  McDermott,  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  same  identical  ex- 
tensions. Perley  went  to  San  Francisoo,  defended  the  action,  and  McDermott  was 
defeated.  Snl^qnently  Raymond,  bought  out  McDermott  and  conveyed  the  title,  thiu 
acquired,  to  the  company.  The  case  was  tried  before  a  jury  in*Pioche  in  April,  1873, 
the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company  being  plaintiff,  and  the  Hermes  Company  defendant. 

The  chief  points  made  by  the  defendant  before  the  court  and  jury  were  as  follows : 

1st.  That  tiie  Raymond  &  Ely  Company  entered  into  possession  of  the  ground  under 
the  Mammoth  title,  and  not  the  Panaca,  and  were  entitled  only  to  600  linear  feet  on 
the  vein. 

2d.  That  the  Hermes  location  commenced  at  the  west  end  of  that  600  feot  and  in  no 
way  interfered  with  them. 

Sd.  That  the  Panaca  was  a  north  and  south  location,  and  was  not  made  on  the  ledge 
in  question  but,  on  a  wholly  separate  ledge. 

4th.  That  the  Panaca  location  did  not  connect  with  the  ledge  struck  in  the  Lightner 
shaft. 

5th.  That  the  Panaca  notice  of  location  was  never  made  in  j2[ood  faith ;  that  it  was 
not  properly  recorded,  and  that  it  was  utterly  void  for  uncertainty. 

6th.  That  if,  bv  any  possibility,  the  Pauaca  location  could  be  considered  as  coveriujj: 
any  part  of  the  Hermes  ground,  iL  was  forfeited  and  abandoned  by  the  original  locators 
long  before  its  conveyance  to  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Company. 

7th.  That  the  extensions,  bought  by  Raymond  six  weeks  after  the  location  of  the 
Hermes,  were  fraudulent,  void,  and  abandoned ;  and  even  if  valid  were,  by  the  stakes 
set,  out  of  the  line  of  the  Hormes,  on  segregated  ground  far  to  tho  south. 

8th.  That  the  Hermes  was  located  on  vacant  public  land  of  the  United  States,  was 
held  and  worked  in  good  faith  with  the  fall  knowledge  of  the  Raymond  <&£ly  Com- 
pany for  the  space  or  over  one  year  and  a  hali^  before  the  latter  made  any  claim  to  it. 

These  issues  were  decided  by  tho  jury  in  favor  of  the  defendant  (the  Hermes  Com- 
pany,*) and  thereupon,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  two  interests  wei^e  compromised.  Such 
is  a  brief  recital  of  the  main  points  of  a  controversy  now  post.  I  hope  it  may  serve 
to  call  attention  to  the  cruditiesof  the  mining  customs  and  the  looseness  of  the  mining 

law. 

• 

There  are  otber  defects  in  the  mining  law  than  those  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Keyes,  which  need  careful  amendment.  One  of  these  is  the  pro- 
vision which  prevents  foreign  owners  from  obtaining  patents.  It  is 
founded  in  bad  policy,  and  serves  no  purpose  that  is  not  injurious  ta 
American  interests.  Since  it  does  not  prevent  the  purchase  by  for- 
eigners of  patents  once  obtained  by  citizens,  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to 
make  mining-claims  owned  by  poor  Americans  unsalable  to  foreign  capi- 
talists. 

Another  point  which  ought  to  be  changed  is  the  nature  of  the  work 

*  Judge  Beatty  held  that  a  connection  was  proved  before  him  between  the  Pauaca 
and  the  Lightner  vein.  Mr.  Keyes  did  not  thiuk  this  the  case ;  but  I  have  struck 
out  his  argument  on  tho  point  as  not  clear  to  a  reader  who  has  neither  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  ground  nor  iho  means  of  studying  it  from  detailed  surveys  and 
maps. — K.  W.  R. 
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repaired  to  hold  the  possessory  title.  Work  in  a  tunnel  or  vertical  shaft, 
intended  to  develop  a  lode,  should  count  as  work  done  on  the  claim 
itself^  and  the  same  is  true,  in  my  view,  of;  surface-improvements,  such 
as  roads  and  buildings,  provided  that  the  same  work  is  not  reckoned 
twice  over,  and  thus  applied  to  hold  different  lodes.  Moreover,  when 
several  lodes  are  held  in  common,  and  are  so  situated  that  they  maybe 
patented  in  common  or  worked  in  common,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
required  to  hold  them  might  well  be  allowed  to  be  done  wholly  oii^on^e. 
The  contrary  construction  frequently  forces  the  waste  of  money  in  scat-, 
tered  excavations,  which  will  afterward  be  useless.  The  law  was.  not 
intended  to  force  the  doing  of  useless  work. 

The  ambiguity  and  undue  extension  of  the  rights  given  to  tunnel- 
locations,  together  with  th6  fatal  omission  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
ownership  of  tunnels  under  patents,  also  require  attention.  I  do  not 
dwell  on  these  points,  because  I  presume  they  will  be  dealt  with  by  Coii- 
gress  before  the  publication  of  this  report.  The  operation  of  the  law 
of  1872  has  been  delayed  until  June  10, 1874,*  so  far  as  older  locations 
are  concerned.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  extension  of  this  time.  There 
may  be  individual  hardships:  but  there  is  public  benefit  in  the  univer- 
sal execution  of  the  law. 

*  Since  again  extended  to  January  1, 1875. — "R,  W.  R. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

According  to  my  usual  practice  I  sball  give  the  estimates  of  the  bnl- 
liou  product,  to  M-hich  I  have  been  led  by  my  observations  and  inquiries^ 
and  by  the  reports  lurnished  me  through  officials  and  correspondents; 
and  with  those,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  statistics  obtained 
by  the  express  company  and  those  published  by  the  press  of  San  Fram- 
Cisco.  Mr.  Valentine's  statement,  which  will  be  found  below,  includes 
British  Columbia  and  Mexico,  as  mine  does  not,  and  omits  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  and  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  Arizona.  We  only 
difi'er  seriously  as  to  Montana  and  Utah,  one  of  which  he  credits  with 
more,  and  the  other  with  less,  than  I  do.  The  grounds  of  my  estimates 
for  these  Territories  will  be  found  in  the  resi)ective  chapters  referring  to 
them.  It  IS  only  fair  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  say 
before,  that,  Mr-  Valentine's  estimate  being  made  very  soon  after  the 
end  of  the  year,  I  have  the  advantage  of  several  months'  delay  in  obtain- 
ing details  for  items  which  he  can  only  approximate.  The  system  and 
accuracy  which  he  maintains  in  the  vast  express  business,  of  which  he 
has  the  charge,  render  him  an  authority  from  which  I  always  differ  with 
hesitation  and  regret. 

According  to  the  most  careful  determination  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  the  bullion  product  of  1872,  compared  with  that  of  previous  years, 
was  as  follows : 


Slates  ami  Tcnitorics. 


leC9. 


ArizoDa 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Montana 

Nevada  

Xew  Mexico 

Oregon  and  Washington. 

Wyoming 

Utah 

other  sources 


Total. 


|1, 000, 000 

22,500,000 

*4, 000,  COO 

7,000,000 

9.000,000 

14, 000, 000 

500.000 

3,000,000 


tsoo.ooo 


61,500,000 


1870. 


ICTl. 


|doo,ooo 

25,000,000 

3, 675, 000 

6,000,000 

9,  lOU.  000 

16, 000, 000 

500.000 
3,000,000 

100,000 
1, 300, 000 

525^000 


66,000,000 


1800,000 

20,000,000 

4.663,000 

5, 000.  0(j0 

8, 050, 000 

22,500,000 

500.000 

2,500,000 

100,000 

2,300,000 

250,000 


66,663^000 


1872. 


1625,000 

19, 049, 098 

4, 661,  465 

2,605,870 

6,068,339 

25.548,801 

500,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

2,  445. 284 

250,000 


63,943,857 


18TJ. 


1500,000 

18,025,793 

4, 030, 2&-{ 

2,500,000 

5,178.047 

35.254,507 

500,000 

1,58?,  784 

50,000 

3,778,200 

250,000 


71,642,583 


Including  Wyoming. 


tlnclading  Utah. 


£XP»E8S  STATISTICS. 

[From  the  Alta  California.] 

W,,  F.  &  Co.'s  ExpiiE.s.<;, 
Gkxei?al  Superiktendent^s  Office, 

San  Frandaco,  December  31, 1873. 

'  Wo  huud  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our  an  Dual  Btatemcnt  of  precious  motals  produced 
iu  States  aud  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri  River — includiuf^  British  Columhia — 
duriug  1673.  A  comparison  with  the  statement  for  1872,  published  in  the  Alta  of 
January  3,  will  show  that  the  aggregate  exceeds  that  of  li:&2  more  than  $10,000,000. 
Arizona,  California,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  de- 
crease. Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  increase.  The  increase  iu  Nevada  alone  is  nearly 
$10,000,000,  the  total  product  of  which  about  equals  all  the  others.  As  stated  in  our 
report  for  1872,  we  only  touch  the  borders  of  Arizona ;  therefore  the  figures  given  do 
not  furnish  a  correct  basis  for  estimating  the  product  of  that  Territory,  but  it  isinax^* 
preciable  as  compared  with  the  others.  Mexico  is  represented  in  silver  only,  and  tne 
amount  named  will  not  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  proauct  of  the  Pacific  or  West  Mexi- 
can coast,  as  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  carry  independent  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.,  in  addition  to  which  large  amounts  are  conveyed  by  British  war  vessels  to 
Panama  or  San  Francisco,  of  which  we  make  no  record. 
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The  combined  product  of  aU  showa— for  1872,  862,236,913 ;  for  1873,  $72,258,693— 
undoubtedly  the  largest  yield  for  one  year  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Yonrs  truly, 

JOHN  J.  VALENTINE, 

General  Superintendent 

Statement  of  precious  metah  produced  in  States  and  Tei^ritoriea  west  of  Missouri  Biver 

during  1873. 


Sutcfl  and  Territories. 


California 

NevafdA. 

Oregon 

Washington 

Idaho  

Montana 

Utah,..: 

Arizona 

Colarado .. 

Mexico 

British  Colnmbia. 


Total. 


08 

Isl 

2  S  ►< 
O 


115,709.956 

S19, 141 

1, 146, 991 

171. 951 

1, 171, 131 

3,941,238 

113.008 

37,074 

1,856,639 


1, 041, 696 


O 


II.  570, 995 

43,828 

229,398 

34,390 

234,326 

648,247 

22,400 

7,415 


208,339 


§«5 

.a  a, 

K 


1264,771 
30, 183, 921 


3,054 
938,297 

3,325 
1, 310. 434 

3.289 
839,862 
868,798 


!>. 


JS 


2  s^ 

ess  M 

|5* 


$480,000 
4, 807, 617 


3, 561, 500 


1,386,767 


o 
H 


118, 025, 723 

35,254,507 

1.376,389 

209,395 

3,343.654 

3,893,810 

4,906,337 

47, 778 

4,083,266 

868,796 

1,250,035 


72,8S8,60» 


Treasure  receipts  and  exports  at  San  Francisco, 

TREA6USE  EXPORTS. 

Onr  treasure  exports  for  1873  and  the  post  two  years  have  been  as  follows,  exclusive 
of  shipments  through  United  States  mail: 


DeAtination. 


1671. 


To  New  York 

To  En/rland 

To  China 

To  Japan 

To  Panama 

To  other  ooantriea . 


Total 


•8. 057, 379  33 

.3, 184, 841  74 

3, 443, 908  72 

738.413  67 

115, 146  49 

1, 714, 458  16 


17,253,347  11 


1872. 


$4,055,565  46 
2,202,302  85 
7,476^863  72 

10, 212, 949  63 

56,679  82 

5,966,075  76 


29, 330, 435  64 


1873. 


$14, 597, 895  76 

667,109  8t 

6.335,353  56 

9;  306, 157  Vt 


908,600  49 


34, 715, 135  6t 


The  comparative  description  of  our  exports  of  treasure  by  the  above  table  was  as 
follows : 


Description  of  export 


Ooldbars 

Rilver  bars 

Gold  coin 

Mexican  dollars 

Gold  dost 

Silver  ooin 

Trade  dollars... 


Total. 


1871. 


•3, 566, 535 

8,663,944 

3,038,100 

1, 873. 184 

37,514 


85.070 


17,353,347 


1873. 


111.  910, 565 

7. 913. 391 

7,883,620 

1, 427. 441 

37,007 


153. 413 


1873. 


13,838,689 

8,457,739 

9,076,173 

3,779,063 

77,645 

106,589 

389,834 


29,330,436 


24, 715, 195 


COMBINED  EXPORTS. 

The  combined  exports,  treasure  and  merchandise,  exclusive  of  overland  railroad, 
during  the  past  twelve  mouths,  as  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1871  and  1872, 
were  as  follows : 


Combined  exports. 


Treaeare .... 
Merchandise 


Total. 


1871. 


1872. 


f  17. 253. 347 
13, 951, 149 


129, 330,  436 
23.793,530 


31,204,496 


53, 123, 966 


1873 


124,715,126 
31, 160, 80S 


55,875,334 
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TREASURE  PRODUCT,  IMPORTS,  ETC. 

The  receipts  of  treasure  from  all  sonrces,  through  Wells,  Farfi^o  &  Co/s  Express, 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  compared  Tvith  the  same  period  iu  1672,  have  been 
as  follows: 


IfTom  nortlieni  and  sontbem  mines 

Oottstwiae,  north  and  aonth 

Imports,  foreign 

Total 


1873. 


•28,000,370 
2,477,978 
8, 060, 418 


38,538,660 


1873. 


126.673,721 
8,079,938 
5,530,147 


34,294,898 


MOVE7JEJ?T  OF  COIN  IN  THE  raTERIOR. 


The  following  has  been  the  circulation  of  coin  throagh  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.*8  Ezpresa 
4uing  the  year  1873 : 


Jannary  ... 
Febmoiy  • 

If  arch 

AprU 

Mky 

June , 

Jnly 

Anff  Qst . . . 
September 
October... 
Kovember 
December. 


In  leri. 

In  1873. 


Decrease. 
Incrt'ase . 


RECEIPTS  OF  TREASURE. 


To  interior. 


|1, 491, 140 

1, 102, 813 

965,743 

1,006,845 

808,104 

993,517 

1,061,480 

1,493,811 

2.231,864 

1, 876, 747 

1,850,907 

1,495,863 


16,438.233 
18,014.203 


1,565,970 


From  interior 
and  coastwise. 


•891^771 
552,884 
671,719 
614,546 
537.052 
585,657 
669,499 
562,599 
577,747 

1,074,595 
901.709 
704.351 


8,064,Se3 
7,996,007 


88.516 


The  following  table  comprises  the  receipts  of  treasure  in  this  city,  through  Wells^ 
Fargo  &,  Co.'s  Express,  during  the  year  1873 : 

Fr9m  the  northern  and  aoutliern  mines. 


1873. 


January  

Febmary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

An^nt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Total  1872 
Total  1871 
Trtal  1870 
Total  1869 


Silver  bul- 
lion. 


$895,261 

291,094 

246,504 

1,393,938 

1,772,896 

867,065 

1. 117,  388 

1.893,393 

1, 606, 611 

1, 263, 190 

864,983 

838,114 


Gold  dust  I      Coin. 


1689,305 
487.096 
613.282 
733,351 
776,709 
858,929 
1,  Oil.  764 
963,789 
638,534 
508,647 
614.234 
464,618 


I 


11. 749. 320 

6,386,794 

14, 609. 609 

14, 152, 984 

(*) 


8,390,358 

14, 843,  835 

13,  873, 648 

17,  768, 131 

(*) 


$555,535 
478,115 
451,471 
461.407 
417,983 
404, 114 
559,375 
451,353 
501, 114 
954,480 
803.479 
604,979 


6, 636, 143 
6,769,641 
7,135,928 
6, 487, 037 
11,572,594 


Total. 


$1, 480, 101 
1.350,305 
1,311»357 
3,488,686 
2,967,527 
3, 130,  lOd 
3,688,431 
3,708,33» 
3,736,859 
3, 735,  317 
3,381,696 
1,907^711 


li. 


86, 675, 731 
88,000,8;0 
35.608,385 
38,402,153 
44, 045. 445 


Not  separated. 
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Fr<nn  the  northern  coast 


1873. 


•Tannary... 
Febroary ., 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July 

Aajnist 

September. 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Totel 

Total  1878 
Total  1871 
Total  1870 
Total  18G9 


Silver  bul- 
lion. 


H200 


4,S00 


9,785 


Gold  dast. 


Coin. 


$133,356 

44, 579 

33,783 

49, 134 

64,643 

97,494 

137,  405 

931,399 

184,968 

238,531 

149,055 

87,181 


161,537 
40,457 
172,197 
114,517 
62,860 
82,114 
73,653 
44,826 
40,797 
76,111 
57, 770 
51,538 


1, 441, 438 
%  305, 414 
2,553,668 
3,380,566 
(*) 


878,377 
661,880 
708,096 
532,901 
300,397 


Total. 


1184,793 
85,03& 
205,980 
167,851 
127, 523 
179,608 
211, 058 
276,225 
935,765 
314,632 
206,825 
138,719 


j^  394, 015 
9,967,303 
3,370,549 
3.913,467 
3,956^45(1 


*  Not  separated. 


From  the  southern  coast. 


1873. 


January . . . 
February . , 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

July , 

Aufniat... 
September 

October 

November . 
December.. 


Silver  bul- 
lion. 


Total 

Total  1872 
Total  1871 
Total  1870 
Total  1869 


11,200 


500 


500 
695 


793 


3,688 
3,884 
5,750 


(*) 


Gold  dust 


Coin. 


114,996 
3,650 
6,850 
13,919 
14,098 
16,030 
23,309 
11,350 
16,965 
23,648 
33,408 
10,394 


180,537 
374.349 
347,627 
399,888 


$75,699 
39,713 
48,051 
38,623 
56,270 
39,439 
36,571 
66,515 
35,836 
44,014 
41,460 
47,834 


570,013 
564,477 
551,413 
84^1,548 
227,000 


TotaL 


190, 69& 
43,363 
56,101 
51,541 
70,308 
55,959 
58,780 
78,365 
53,516 
66,66$^ 
64,661 
64,228 


754,338 

643,610 

904,79a 

1,344,436 

9,283,571 


*  Not  separated. 


Currency  movement. 


The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  interior  and  coastwise  receipts,  (Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,)  imports,  foreign,  and  exports  for  the  years  1871, 1872,  and  1873 : 


Interior  receipts 

Imports,  foreign. ... 

Total 

Exports^. 

Currency  movement 


1871. 


•38, 853, 816 
4,106,734 


42,962,540 
17,253,347 


25^  709, 193 


1872. 


130,478,248 
8,060,412 


38,538,660 
29,330.436 


9,208,234 


1873. 


138,755^679 
5,539,147 


34,294,826 
34, 715, 126 


9,589,700 
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MINT  STATISTICS. 


The  coinaifc  at  tlie  brauoh  mint  in  this  city  for  187.3  compares  with  that  in  l^O* 
IcTTl,  and  1872,  as  follows: 


1870. 


January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angnst 

September 

October t 

November 

December 

Total 


II,  G30, 000 
085.000 
2, 155, 000 
1,330,000 
2.063,000 
1, 846, 000 

lao.ooo 

2. 370. 000 
2, 030, 000 
1.  875, 000 
1, 065, 000 
1, 676, 000 


20,355,000 


IcTTl. 


$1, 570, 000 
1, 171, 725 

965,  eoo 

1,800,000 
2, 178, 050 
881,000 
2,  760, 000 
1.  000, 000 
2, 210, 000 
1. 669. 000 
1, 684,  000 
1,218,000 


187-2. 


1873. 


20, 026, 773 


$840. 750 
1,  210. 000 
1, 127,  750 
1, 420.  000 
2,020,000 

606,000 
2, 245, 000 

730,000 
1, 264.  500 
1,  895,  000 
1, 525, 000 
1, 436. 600 


16, 3tf9, 600 


$000,000 
1.219,4(50 
1,  HO.  OOti 
1,282.00« 
2.772,000 

652,00t> 
3,082,000 
2,131,000 
2. 264, 500 
2,656,000 

254,500 
3, 720,  OOO 


22, 075.  400 


The  description  of  coinage  for  the  twelve  months  of  1872  and  1873  was  as  follows : 


1872. 


1873. 


Double-eagles. . 

EAgles 

HaLf-eoglea 

Qaarter-eaglea . 
Bblf-doUars.... 
Onartec-dollars 

Dlmea 

Half-dimee 

SilTer  dollars . . 
Trade  dollars . . 


Total 


$15, 600, 000 
113, 000 
202,000  I 

25,000 
200, 000  ! 

26.230  ■ 

i9,noo  ; 

36,350 
9,000 


16,380,600 


$20,812,000 

120, 00(1 

155,000 

67,500 

116.500 

39.000 

45,  sot 

16,200 

TOO 

703,000 

22,075^400 


Tabular  statement  of  impwta,  experts,  and  re-exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  hulU0n 

from  1867  to  1873,  inclusive, 

[Compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statlfltics.] 

IMPORTS. 


Tear  ending  December  31. 


Bullion. 


1867 

1888 

1809 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

Total  for  seron  years 


Gold. 


$1, 345, 259 
1, 174, 570 
751, 821 
833,689 
1, 335, 196 
1,905,289 
1, 439, 953 


Silver. 


161,071 
115,520 
97,829 
127,928 
147, 082 
450,108 
608,348 


8,785,777  j     1,608,484 


Total. 


$1. 406, 333 
1,290,090 
849,650 
961, 617 
1, 489, 878 
2,355,392 
2,048,301 


10,394,261 


Gold. 


|5, 082, 915 
7, 541, 2J9 

15,  829,  763 
9,596,872 
4, 506. 752 
9.208,001 

19,097,301 


70, 862, 843 


Coin. 


Silver. 


Total. 


•4, 619, 100 
4,863,609 
8,289.114, 
15,014,874 
10,  779, 785 
9,618,611 
8, 603, 8;i7 


^,702,015 
12, 404, 84d 
24, 118, 877 
24.611.746 
15, 288, 537 
18, 826, 612 
27, 701, 138 


61,788,930  I  132,651,773 


EXPORTS. 


Tear  ending  December  31. 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1*72 

1873 

Total  for  seven  yoara 


Bullion. 


Gold. 


119. 192, 299 
17, 402, 625 
13, 681,  984 
15,  509, 880 

6, 068, 123 
12,  734, 257 

2, 552, 361 


Silver. 


Total 


115,503,527 
13, 987, 210 
12,748,315 
13,171,419 
20, 16.5,  739 
2:),  110,419 
29, 221, 993 


134, 695.  826 
31,389,835 
26,  430, 299 
28, 771, 299 
26, 233, 912 
35,  864, 706 
31, 774,  354 


87. 251,  579 


127.908,652   21.*),  160,  231 


Coin. 


Gold. 


130.839, 
38,328, 
12,938. 
33, 101, 
37,293, 
55, 178, 
22,  189, 


898 

530 

834^ 

931' 

426 

229 

982 


Silver, 


$1. 919, 368 
2,012,716 
1, 668,  ;}04 
4,  224, 087 
I,  904, 004 
1. 252, 301 
2, 299, 160 


Total. 


$32,750,266 
40. 341, 24H 
14, 607, 13X 
37, 326. 018 
39, 197,  430 
56. 4.30,  530 
24.  489, 142 


229, 870,  830  |  15, 279. 940  |  245, 150, 770 
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Year  enOing  DcceuiberOI. 


1867. 

ie6ri. 

urn. 

1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 


Total  for  sev««n  years. . 


Gold. 


$G0,64t 
50,871 
16, 142 
25,778 

4,780 


158, 212 


Re-exports. 


Bollion. 


Silver. 


$251, 924 
635,339 
15, 206 
2,  682 
91,342 
80.975 
93, 511 


1,179,979 


TotaL 


$312, 565 
686,210 
31,348 
28,460 
96,122 
89,975 
93,511 


1, 338, 191 


GoM. 


12, 836, 698 
4, 150, 810 
7, 934, 976 
4,685,722 
1, 549, 506 
705. 639 
753,775 


22,621,216 


Coin. 


Silver. 


II,  989, 243 
4.591,483 
8.353,250 
10, 136, 226 
10,363,410 
7,  596, 074 
6,461,543 


52,490,229 


TotaL 


S7, 825, 941 

8, 742, '293 

16,297,226 

14. 825, 948 

ll,913,00<i 

8, 301, 713 

7,215,318 


75.  Ill,  445 


RECAPITULATIO^J^. 


For  seven  years,  from  1867  to  1873,  induiive. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Bnllion. 

Coin. 

Bnllion. 

Coin. 

JDoineatic  exDorte 

187,251,579 
158,213 

#289, 870, 830 
22, 021, 216 

$127, 908, 652 
1, 179, 979 

$15. 279. 94o 

Ko-exports 

52,490.829 

TotU 

87, 409, 791 
8, 785, 777 

353,492,046 
70, 862, 843 

129,088.631 
1, 608, 484 

67. 770. 169 

L>e68  imvorts 

61. 788. 930 

Net  cxTwrts 

78, 624, 014 

181,629,203 

127, 480, 147 

5, 981, 239 

Grand  total  of  gold  and  silver  exported  in  excess  of  imports  daring  seven  years $393, 714, 603 

The  following  elaborate  statements  of  the  bullion  receipts  and  divi- 
dends of  leading  mines  for  the  years  1870  to  1873,  inclusive,  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Wheeler^s  San  Francisco  Weekly  Stock  Eeport  and  California 
Street  Journal,  than  which  there  is  no  better  authority.  Only  those 
mines  are  included  the  stocks  of  which  are  dealt  in  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco board — ^a  list  which  includes  the  leading  American  joint  stock  com- 
panies of  the  Pacific  slope,  but  not  the  English  companies  operating 
there,  nor  the  enterprises  conducted  by  private  parties.  For  informa- 
tion concerning  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  preceding  pages  of 
this  report. 
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THE  PEODUOT  AND  PSIOE  OF  QUIOKSILVEE, 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  report  have  famished  much  information 
as  to  quicksilver.  To  this  I  add  the  following  article  from  the  Mining 
and  Scientific  Press  gf  March  21,  1873,  which  I  insert  during  the  pab- 
lication  of  this  volume  on  account  of  the  valuable  detailed  table  of  the 
product  of  the  New  Almaden  Mine : 

We  have  several  times  of  late  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  high  prices  of  qaicksil- 
ver,  ODd  the  inflaence  it  has  on  the  mining  interests  of  the  roast.  We  have  endeavored 
also  to  explain  to  oar  readers  that  the  popular  idea  that  it  is  high  because  there  is  a 
**  monopoly"  is  a  fallacious  one.  We  all  kuow  that  there  used  to  be  a  "  monopoly/'  but 
it  was  broken  up  some  time  a^o,  or  fell  to  pieces  when  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity 
for  one.  The  common  laws  ot  supply  and  demand  regulated  the  matter  in  such  a  way 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  three  mines  forming  tj^e  **  monopoly  "  to  kee^  up  the 
combination.  Moreover,  there  were  so  many  now  mines  discovered  last  year,  wh ich  pro- 
duced aU  the  way  from  fifty  to  six  hundred  flasks,  that  they  could  undersell  the  com- 
bination. These  simple  reasons,  added  to  those  that  the  supply  was  already  decreasing 
and  the  demand  increasing,  were  sufficient  to  make  the  combination  of  no  earthly  use. 
A  high  price  was  bound  to  ensue,  and  did  ensue. 

The  protective  tariff  on  quiclcsilver  has  for  a  long  time  operated  against  the  mining 
interests.  The  Government  never  made  anything  by  it,  as  we  imported  no  quicksilver, 
and  it  could  be  bought  in  Europe,  China,  and  Mexico  much  cheaper  than  in  this  State, 
wbera  so  much  of  it  was  produced.  In  the  days  of  the  monopoly,  when  the  price  was 
kept  up  by  that  combination,  the  supply  exceeded  the  demand,  and  they  sold  their 
metal  cheaper  abroad  than  they  would  sell  it  here,  which  they  could  not  have  done  if 
the  tariff  had  been  abolished.  We  notice  that  the  California  legislature  has  passed  the 
bill  asking  Congress  to  abolish  the  tariff  on  this  article ;  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  one  of  benefit  to  the  mining  interests. 

If  our  capitalists  were  not  so  apathetic,  and  had  more  confidence  in  cinnabar  mines, 
a  greater  number  of  these  mines  would  be  opened.  As  the  wants  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  are  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  quicksilver  is  lost 
to  every  ton  of  ore  worked,  there  is  no  danger  of  want  of  a  market  for  the  metal.  The 
only  danger  is  that  the  supply  will  still  decrease  as  the  demands  increase.  New  dis- 
coveries of  this  metal  are  made  every  few  days,  but  very  few  of  the  mines  are  opened 
*  and  worked  systematically,  for  want  of  capital.  Last  week  new  mines  of  this  charac- 
ter were  discovered  near  Elk  Horn  Station,  on  the  New  Idria  road,  San  Benito  County, 
and  advices  from  Mexico  say  that  new  quicksilver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  Za- 
catecas.  Still,  with  all  these  new  discoveries,  the  price  does  not  come  down.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  the  '^monopoly"  controls  all  the  capital  in  the  State,  or  controls  all  these 
new  mines.  The  price  is  high  from  natural  causes,  and  not  from  the  workings  of  any 
monopoly. 

The  New  Almaden  Mine  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  has  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation, and  is  the  representative  mine  of  California.  Its  product  has  been  greater  than 
any  other  mine  in  America,  and  though  much  reduced,  this  mine  still  continues  to  yield 
more  quicksilver  than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  It  gives  employment  to  about 
four  hundred  men,  and  has  been  systematically  worked  and  developed.  Through  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  J.  B.  Randol,  superintendent  of  the  New  Almaden,  we  are  enabled  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  statement  of  the  quicksilver  pro<luction  of  the  mine  for  twenty-one 
years  and  three  months.  The  mine  was  worked  from  1846,  up  to  1850,  in  a  limited  way^^ 
but  no  record  of  the  yield  kept.  -  From  that  date  to  the  first  of  this  year  the  mine  has 
produced  573,150  flasks  of  quicksilver,  containing  76^  pounds  each. 

The  table  appended  to  this  article  is  a  verv  complete  one,  and  is  the  first  detailed 
statement  of  the  kind  ever  published.  A  simple  statement  of  the  product  in  flasks  and 
pounds,  with  percentage  of  ore  for  seventeen  and  a  half  ^'ears,  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  a  book  called  the  "  Natural  Wealth  of  California,"  in  1868,  but  it  was  incor- 
rect, and,  moreover,  did  not  furnish  any  of  the  details  we  now  ^ive.  In  explanation  of 
the  table,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ^'grueso"  or  first-class  ore  is  composed  of  the  larg- 
est and  richest  pieces;  the  next  lower  or  ordinary  grade  of  ore  is  called  "  granza  f  and 
the  screenings  and  fine  stuff  is  called  *^  tierras.''  These  "  tierras  "  are  made  into  "  adobes  " 
before  being  burnt.  Under  the  heading  of  **  flasks  from  the  furnaces"  is  comprised  all 
the  mercury  procured  in  the  ordinary  way  by  reduction.  "Flasks  from  washings"  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  quicksilver  obtained  from  under  old  furnaces,  and  about  the 
works  at  different  times,  and  from  the  leakage  of  imperfect  furnaces.  The  amount  ob- 
tained in  this  way  is  quite  large.  The  other  columns  explain  themselves.  The  mine 
has  been  run  by  the  present  company  since  the  1st  of  November,  1863. 

The  solution  of  this  whole  question  of  high  price  of  quicksilver  is  seen  under  the 
heads  of  total  flasks  produced  and  percentage  of  ore.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  product 
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has  steadily  decreased  of  late  years,  as  has  the  quality  of  the  ore.  In  1850  and  1851  the 
ore  yielded  36.74  p^r  cent,  and  in  1873  it  yielded  only  4.87  per  cent.  In  1867  the  mine 
produced  47,194  nasks  of  quicksilver,  and  last  year  it  produced  11,042  flasks.  This 
mine,  producing  by  far  the  creator  proportion  of  quicksilver  in  the  United  States,  and 
falling  off  in  its  product,  while  the  demand  has  increased  in  even  greater  proportion 
than  the  supply  has  decreased,  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  who^e  question  to  anv  reason- 
able mind.  Why  quicksilver  has  varied  in  price  is  shown  in  those  two  columns  of 
figures  to  which  we  refer. 
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TOTAL    PRODUCTION    OP  THE    SILVER  AND  GOLD  MINES  OP  AMERICA 
PRIOR  TO  THE  DISCOVERT  OP  THE  GOLD  MINES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

[Quoted  from  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Mines,  etc.,  voL  ii,  page 
647,  by  Wheeler's  San  Francisco  Weekly  Stock  Eeport,  etc.  Mr. 
Wbeeler  has  changed  the  denominations  employed  by  the  editor  of  Ure, 
snbstitnting  poands  troy  for  kilograms,  at  the  rate  of  2§  pounds  per 
kilogram,  and  dollars  for  francs,  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  per  dollar.] 


CSonMlrififl 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Total  for  each 

Weight 

Talae. 

Weight 

Value. 

Goantiy. 

United  states 

Pounds. 

Pounda. 

59,666 

1,038.000 

1, 511, 3.S8 

907,714 

3, 589, 466 

667,004 

$14. 440,  OOO 
254. 790. 000 
370,880,000 
823.680,000 
878, 370, 000 
163, 780, 000 

$14,440,000 
52. 860. 150. 000 

Af flXiO-O -....,,.,,r 

165,394,724 

692,730 

156, 707, 314 

18,011.360.000 

11,020.000 

8,481.810,000 

New  GraDnda ......... 

381,900.000 

8,703,890,000 

878,370,000 

311. 470. 000 

Pern  and  Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

3,773,834 

47,  C90. 000 

Total 

385^466,592 

5^151,280,000 

7,773,268 

1,904,940,000 

7,056,830,000 

BULLION    PEODUOT   OF  THE    UNITED    STATES    SINGE  THE  DISOOVEEY 

OF  GOLD  IN  OALIFOENIA. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  production  of  the  United  States  in 
gold  and  silver  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  are  compiled 
from  various  sources.  The  aggregates  are  believed  to  be  approximately 
correct. 

Estimate  of  the  gold  product  of  the  United  States  since  1847. 


Tear. 

- 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1651 

1832 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1863 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 , 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 


California. 


$10, 000, 
40,000, 
50,000, 
5.),  000, 
60,  GOO, 
65,000 
60,000 
55,000, 
55,000 
55,000 
50.000, 
50,000, 
45,000 
40,000 
34,700 
30,000 
86,600, 
88,500, 
85,500 
35.000, 
82,000 
82,500, 
8S,000; 
80,000, 
19,000, 
17.000 


985,800, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

coo 

000 
000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


000 


other  states  and 
Territories. 


$1,000,000 
3,000,000 
4, 500, 000 
10,000,000 
19. 500, 000 
84,725,000 
88,000,000 
86,735,000 
86,000,000 
97.000,000 
85,000,000 
33,500,000 
17, 000, 000 
19. 000, 000 


854,950,000 


Total. 


$10,000,000 
40.000,000 
50,000,000 
55,000,000 
60,000,000 
65,000.000 
60.000,000 
55,000,000 
55,000,000 
55, 000. 000 
50,000.000 
50.000,000 
46,000,000 
43.000,000 
39,200,000 
40. 000, 000 
40,100,000 
53,225,000 
53.500,000 
51,735,060 
48,000,000 
49, 500, 000 
50,000,000 
43,500,000 
36,000,000 
36,000,000 


1,240,750,000 


JSstimate  of  ike  sUver  product,  of  the  United  States  since  1847. 


From  1848  to  1858,  inolnsiye,  |50,000  per  annam 

1859 

1860 

1861 * ... 

1862 

1863 


$550,000 

100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4, 500, 000 

8,500,000 
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1864 $11,000,000 

1865 11,250,000 

1866 10,000,000 

1867 13,500,000 

1868 12,000.000 

1869 13,000,000 

IWO 16,000,000 

1871 ^ 22,000,000 

1872 25,750,000 

1873 35,750,000 

Total  silver 186,050,000 

Total  gold 1,240,750,000 

Total  gold  and  silver  from  1848  to  1873,  inclasive 1,426,800,000 

Gold  product  before  1848 14,440,000 

Total  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  United  States 1, 441, 240,  OOO 

THE  MININa  INDUSTRY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1872. 
[From  tibe  London  Mining  JonnuU,  December  S7, 1873.] 

The  total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  and  of  the  coal  and  other  minerals  raise<l» 
during  1872  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £70,193,416,  but  it  is  explained  that  this  in- 
crease of  £12,871,523  is  only  apparent,  being  chiefly  due  to  the  additional  price  at  which 
the  value  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  has  been  estimated.  As  it  is  enacted  by  the  coal 
and  metalliferous  mines  regulation  acts  of  1872  that  correct  returns  of  the  produce  of 
every  mine  shall  be  made  to  the  government  inspector  for  the  district  in  which  it  is 
situated,  and  as  these  local  inspectors  have  necessarily  facilities  immensely  greater 
than  could  possibly  be  possessed  in  a  central  office  for  verifying  the  returns  and  draw- 
ing correct  conclusions  from  them,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  statistics  which  will 
in  future  years  be  contained  in  the  government  inspectors'  reports  will  be  in  every 
respect  more  accurate  and  reliable  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  been  practicable  to 
collect  under  the  voluntary  system.  In  the  present  return  the  estimate  for  copper 
ores  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  returns  made  to  the  stannary  court,  and  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  public  ticketmgs  in  Cornwall  and  at  Swansea,  and  it  is  shown  that  nearly 
92,000  tons  of  ore  were  raised,  worth  in  round  numbers  £450,000.  The  production  of 
copper-ore  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1873,  as  will  be  seen  from  our'  ticketing- 
table  published  in  another  column,  has  remained  about  stationary,  so  far  as  regards 
quantity,  but  in  consequence  of  depression  in  the  copper  trade  the  smelt<ers  were 
enabled  in  the  preftent  year  to  purchase  ore  containing  8,411  tons  fine  copper  for 
£600,000  instead  of  having  to  pay  £6'"3,000,  as  they  had  in  the  preceding  year  for 
8,110  tons;  the  value  of  copper-ore  has  thus  fallen  about  12  per  cent.  But  we  are 
here  giving  figures  which  will  only  be  officially  published  twelve  months  hence,  and 
will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  repeating  the  hope  expressed  last  year,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  realized,  (for  the  statistics  for  1872  are  two  months  later  than  ever,) 
that  under  the  new  system  the  returns  may  be  still  more  complete  and  yet  more, 
promptly  obtained ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  publication  of  the  mineral  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom  may  be  effected  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year  in  future.  Sub- 
Joined  is  the  general  summary  for  the  two  last  years,  in  order  that  the  movement  of 
the  several  products  may  be  compared. 


Oeneral  summary  of  minerals  raised  in  1872  and  1873. 


Minerals. 


Coal* 

Iron-ore 

Copper-ore 

Tin-ore 

Lead-ore 

Zinc-ore 

Iron  pyrites,  (snlphiir-ore)  . 

Silver-ore 

Anenio 

Ooaeans,  ocherB,  &o 

Wolfram  and  tnngslio  soda 
Manganese 


Baised  in  1871. 


Tons. 


117,359.028 

16, 334, 889 

97,129 

16,S7S 

93,966 

17,736 

61,973 

5 

4,148 

697 

SO 

5^S48 


Yalne. 


iS35,205,603 

7,670,572 

387,118 

1,030,834 

1, 155, 770 

56,330 

64,987 

421 

15,519 

1,396 

228 

38,958 


Baisod  in  1878. 


Tons. 


5.173 

%337 

88 

7,773 


Talne. 


133,497,316 

£46,311,143 

16,584,857 

7, 774, 874 

91,983 

443.738 

14,366 

1,346,135 

83,068 

1, 146. 165 

18,543 

73,95t 

65,916 

3!>,470 

17,964 
8,227' 
993 
38;«6S 
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Gmerdl  ntmfMtry  of  mineraU  raiaedy  j^, — Continned. 


Minerals. 

Baiaed  in  1871. 

Baiaed  in  1872. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Yalae. 

Kiokel 

2 

2cwt8. 

5,512 

51 

3 

£98 

14 

3,539 

26 

120 

Bismnth 

2 

9,003 

81 

1 

65 
1,200,000 

V 

Barytos - .* 

£7,078 
46 

Flnor>aDar .............._.................... 

Cobalt-ore -. 

20 

Chloride  of  bariam 

130 

Olavii.  fine  and  fire,  (entimated) ■,.,■,- 

1,255^000 

475,000 

600,000 

752.862 

51,000 

450,000 

Barth  minernlff.  varionn.  (efitiniated)  ......... 

6»0,000 

Salt 

1,505,725 
36,500 

• 

*"  "£.'309.461 
35,000 

654,748 

CoDrolitea.  (estimated) 

50,000 

Total  Talne  of  mf v^^walfi  vrodnoed 

47, 494, 400 

58. 913, 541 

*  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  select  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  In  1873,  on  *'  the  pres- 
ent deamess  and  scarcity  of  ooal,"  it  was  said  that  the  xlse  in  wages  added  U.  6d.  to  the  cost  of  getting 
a  ton  of  eoaL 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  zinc-ore 
raised  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year ;  but  this  improvement  has  not  continned 
during  1873,  if  we  may  judge  from  complaints  heard  at  meetings  of  mine  companies  that 
mines  producing  blende  cannot,  at  present  prices,  be  worked  at  a  profit.  Of  iron 
pyrites  a  few  thousand  tons  more  were  raised  in  1872  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
the  price  was  about  50  per  cent. ;  but  in  this  case,  also,  the  improvement  has  not  con- 
tinued. The  yield  of  arsenic  was  25  per  cent,  higher,  but  the  price  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  lower.  It  was  recently  stated  in  the  Mining  Journal  tnat  the  demand 
was  very  limited,  the  larger  proportion  being  produced  by  the  Devon  Great  Consols 
Company,  and  that  a  small  increase  in  the  supply  would  probably  lead  to  a  large 
decline  in  price.  The  variation  in  the  yield  of  the  other  ores  requires  no  special  6om> 
ment. 

Metals  obtained  Jrom  the  ores  enumerated. 


Hetals. 


187L 


Tons. 


Talae. 


1872L 


Tons. 


Value. 


Iron,  pig. 
Tin...... 


£2r:::::::::::::;::::;:::::::::::;;::::: 

Zinc 

Silver ounces. 

Other  metals,  (estimated) 


6, 627, 179 

10,900 

6,280 

69,056 

4,'J66 

761, 490 


£16,667,947 

1,498,750 

475, 143 

1,251,815 

02,743 

190,372 

3,000 


6^741,9SJ9 

9,560 

5,703 

60.455 

5.191 

628,930 


£1H,540.304: 

1,  49sf,  99W' 

583,232 

1,209,115 

118,076 

157,230 

2,500 


Total  valne  of  metals . 


20, 179, 770 


22, 070, 447 


Abeolute  total  value  of  the  metals  and  eoal,  mth  other  minerals  which  are  not  smelted,  (except 
building-stones,  lime,  slates,  and  common  clays,)  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Value  of  the  metals  produced £20,179,770    £22,070,447 

Value  of  the  coal 35,205,608       46,311,143 

Value  of  other  minerals 1,936,515         1,811,826 

Total  valne 57,321,893       70,193,416. 

CoutK^^ing  the  returns  made  under  the  mines  regulation  acts  of  1872,  colliery  owners 
and  mine  adventurers  may  well  be  congratulated  that  the  letter  of  the  acts  has  been 
complied  with  as  to  the  keeping  secret  of  the  returns  confidentially  made  to  the  in- 
spectors ;  even  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Kobert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  the  keeper  of 
mining  records,  has  not  been  permitted  to  examine  them.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
statistics,  with  an  early  copy  of  which  he  has,  as  usual,  favored  us,  he  states  that  as. 
respects  coal,  it  has  become  a  question,  seeing  how  closely  the  progress  of  our  manufEU}- 
turing  industries  are  connectea  with  the  production  and  cost  of  ftiel,  to  determine  for 
each  year,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  production -of  ooal 
fh)m  the  collieries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Up  to  1871  voluntaiy  returns  formed  the< 
basis  upon  which  the  returns  of  coal  given  in  the  mineral  statistics  were  computed. 
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Ciroamstanoes  beyond  control  in  1871  rendered  it  imperatiTe  to  adopt  Instead  the 
tnms  which  had  been  made  to  the  colliery  inspectors,  and  these  gave  a  rate  of  increase 
above  that  which  was  the  rate  in  previoas  years.  Again,  for  the  year  1873,  under  the 
operation  of  the  **  coal  mines  regulation  act,  1872,''  the  returns  made  by  the  inspectora  to 
the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  are  the  sources  from  which  the  prod  ac- 
tion of  coal  given  in  the  following  pages  are  drawn,  and  the  only  sonrces  available. 
The  operation  of  clanse  38  of  this  act  is  to  limit  the  examination  of  those  retoms  to  the 
inspectors  and  the  secretary  of  state.  Consequently  the  keeper  of  mining  records  has 
not  been  permitted  to  examine  them,  and  he  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  or 
not  errors  have  arisen  in  making  those  returns,  or  in  the  computation  of  the  aggregates, 
when  they  are  made.  The  only  means  by  which  he  can  this  year  check  the  retams  as 
they  are  now  given  is  by  a  cautious  examination  of  the  distribution  of  conl.  In  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Hunt  has  given  great  attention  to  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
in  future  journals  it  will  be  more  fuUy  referred  to,  as  well  as.  the  details,  concerning 
the  several  i&inerals,  &c.,  embraced  in  the  return. 


INDEX  OF  MINES. 


A. 

Page. 

A.  A.  Brown,  Deer  L'odge  County,  Montana 357     ( 

A.  A.  Whictier,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana «....  35ti    ^ 

Abbot, Colnsa  County, California 30,38 

Abe  Lincoln,  Alpine  County, California 54,57 

A.Brown  Chapman, Edgerton  County, Montana 1 354 

A.  C.  Jones,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Adamant,  Madison-  County,  Montana ^ 366 

Adelaide,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana % 362 

Adelaide, Salt  Lake  County,Utah 263,265 

A.  Delaine,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

^tna  Quicksilver,  California 32 

Agate,£lko  County, Nevada 219 

A.  G.  Clarke,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

A.  Gerhauser,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

A.  G.  McKnight,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

A.  H.  Watson,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

Alameda,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Alamo,Storey  County, Nevada  ..^ 532 

Alice,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262    . 

Alida,  Lander  County,  Nevada 193 

AUie  Brown,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Allison  Ranch,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Almaden,  Spain 29 

Alpha,Beaver  Head  County, Montana.... 371 

Alpha,  California 627 

AIpha,Storey  County, Nevada i. 160 

Alpine,  Alpine  County,  California 56 

Alps,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,533,538 

Alta,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Altman,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Alva,  Yuma  County, Arizona.. 344 

Amador,  Amador  Countjs  California 23,25,81,526,528 

Amador,  (Consolidated,)  Amador  County,  Califomia 78, 85 

Amador, Lincoln  County,Nevada , 233 

Amador,Salt  Lake  County, Utah .* 263 

Amador  Itinnel, Lincoln  County, Nevada ;. 538 

A.  Martin,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

A.  McGregor,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356,357 

America,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

American  Flag,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 360 

American  Flag,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,538 

American  Girl,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .^ 264 

American,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 19,114,527 

American  Quicksilver,  Calitbrnia 30 

A. M. Holter, Lewis  and  Clarke  County, Montana 356,357 

A.  Monahan,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Amsterdam,  New  Mexico 335 

A.  M.  Woolfolk,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

Amy  May,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Annie,  Conejos  County,  Colorado ^ 313 

Antelope,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Antelope,  Tooele  County,  Utah 270 

Anton,  Calaveras  Coon^,  Califomia 74 

A. CConnell, Jefferson  County, Montana .......  357 

App,  Tuolumne  County,  California >         70 

Arauda,  New  Mexico 327 

Argenta,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana .•  369 

Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 
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ArceDtam,  Jefferson  County,  Montana , 354.  ;364 

Ariadne,  Beaver  Head  Cuuuty,  Montana 3lS9 

Arizona,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada ^ 210 

Arizona  and  Utah,  Storey  County, Nevada ^..  5S2 

Arizona,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 347 

Arkansas,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 53c) 

Arroyo  Viejo,  New  Mexico -*... 318 

Atlanta,  Altjiras  Couut7,Idaho 247 

Atlanta,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana '    3G9 

Atlantic  Cable, Deor  Lodge  County, Montana 354,359 

Atlantic,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Auburn,  Placer  County,  California 96 

Aurora  Consolidated .' 527 

Aurora,  Fresno  County.  California 137,381 

Aurora,  Madison  County,  Montana » 366 

Aurora,  North,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 222,224 

Australian,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 355 

Avalanche, Alturas  County,Idaho 249 

Avalanche,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

Avon,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355,369 

A.  W.  Barnard,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Ayr,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

B. 

Babb,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Badger  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 108,112 

Badger,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Baker,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado , 292 

Bald  Hornet,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Baltic,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 2G4 

Baltic,  Tooele  County,  Utah 2G9 

Baltic,White  Pine  County,  Nevada 229 

Baltimore  American,  Storey  County,  Nevada 532 

Baltimore  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 532 

Baltimore,  Storey  County,  Nevada 532 

Baltimore  Tunnel,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Bannack,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Banner,  Boise  County,  Idaho 250 

Barras  Marcus,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Barret,  Madison  County,  Montana 3G5 

Bataviaand  Pacific,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 212 

Battery,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Battle  Mountain,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

Bay  City,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 2«3 

Beach,  Madison  County,  Montana 3G6 

Beaver  Lodge,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Beckman's,  Calaveras  County,  California 74 

Bedrock, Alturas  County,Idaho 246 

Belcher,  Piute  County,  Utah * 2b3 

Belcher, Storey  County, Nevada ". 526,5li28 

Bellevue,£l  Dorado  County, California 533 

Bell  Quicksilver ,Xlalifornia 30 

Belmont,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada ^,.  231 

Belmont,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Benada,  Fresno  County,  California 37 

Ben  Franklin,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Benjamin  F.Tift,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

Benton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Benton,  Mariposa  County,  California 68 

Berardo,  New  Mexico 316 

Bernard  Collins,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

Best  and  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159 

B.F.  Johnson,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 

Big,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Big  Emma,  New  Mexico 341 

Big  Spring,  Lassen  County,  California 141 

Bin  Norton,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 
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Birdseye,  Nevada  Connty,  California 116 

Bismarck,  Beaver  Head  Coauty,  Montana 370 

Bismarck,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado  .  293 

Bismarck,  heyriB  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Black  Bear, Klamath  County,  California 23,34,25,26 

Black  Diamond,  Contra  Costa  Connty,  California 39, 41 

Black  Hawk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Black,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Black  Mountain,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263 

Blair  and  Banner,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  .'. 225 

Blasdel,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 92 

Blind,  Alplue  Connty,  California 54 

Blondino,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana 362 

Blue  Cloud,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282- 

Blue  Qravel  Mining  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Blue  Lead,  Madison  Couuty,  Montana 366 

Blue  Lead,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

Blue  Lead,  Sierra  Connty,  California 136 

Blue  Point,  Tuba  County,  California 19 

Blue  River,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Blue  Tent,  Nevada  County,  California 19,108,115 

Blue  Wing,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 372 

Board  of  Trade,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Boatman,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263 

Boaz.  Madison  Connty,  Montana ^ 366 

Bob  Tall,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Bonanzita  de  los  Qranos,  Now  Mexico 325 

Bonaparte,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 246 

Bonaparte,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana 371 

Bond  and  Kilbam,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

Boston,  Beaver  County,  Utah , 282 

Bowery,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,531,533,538 

Bradshaw,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Brain,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Branham,  Madison  County,  Montana .» 366 

Brehm,  New  Mexico 316 

Brewer  and  Lapham,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Brick  Pomeroy,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ^ 293 

Brown,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado 293 

Brownelle,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Brown,  New  Mexico 327 

Buchanan,  Tuolumoe  County,  California 69 

Buckeye,  Colusa  County,  California 38 

Buckeye,  Mariposa  Couuty,  California .' 67 

Buckeye,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Buckeye,  Storey  County,  Nevada 528 

Buckhom,  Tooele  County,  Utah 270 

Buena  Vista,  LanderCounty,  Nevada 199 

Bullion,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,527 

Bunker  Hill,  Amador  Connty,  California 78 

Burke,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 236 

Burleigh,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Burlington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Burning  Moscow,  Beaver  Connty,  Utah 282 

Burnside,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Butte,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 

Butte,  Lander  County,  Nevada 199 

C. 

C.A.Hampton,  Meagher  Connty,  Montana 357 

Calaveras,  Madison  Connty,  Montana 366 

Caledonia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Caledonia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,526,528 

Calif omia  Consolidated.  Storey  County,  Nevada 159 

California,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana 362 

Calitbmia  Quicksilver,  California 30 

California,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Califbmia,  San  Diego  County,  California 62 
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California,  Storey  ConDty,  Nevada 159 

CaliBtoga,  NapaConnty,  Califoniia 64 

Calnmety  Jefferson  County,  Montana • ^..* 357 

Calumet,  New  Mexico 340 

CaWin  Clark,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

Camarjo^,  Lander  County,  Nevada 194 

Cambridge,  Nevada  County,  California 113 

Camp  Douglas,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

Candelaria,  New  Mexico 316 

Cariboo,  Salt  Lake  County, 'Utah 274,277 

Cariboo  Silver,  Boulder  County,' Colorado 299 

Caroline,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Caroline,  White  Pine  County,  Noyada 232,2:M 

Camaghan,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Caroline,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada \       233 

Carter,  Beaver  County,  Utah 2^ 

Cashier,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 202 

Cashier,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 2G3 

Casket,  Nye  Connty,  Nevada 232 

Catherine,  Adams  District,  Utah 278 

CatrouB,  Mariposa  County,  California 65 

C.  B.  y aughan,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana ^ 358 

C.D.  Hard,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Cederberg,  El  Dorado  County,  California 23,93,531,535 

Cedar  Creek,  Placer  County,  California 105 

Cedar,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263 

Central,  Contra  Costa  County,  California 39 

Central  No.  2,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159 

Central,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159 

Central,  Yavapai  Connty,  Arizona...: 347 

Cerro  Bonito,  Fresno  Connty,  California •.  30,:{7 

Challenge,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah *i63 

Champion,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 210 

Chance,  White  Pine  Connty,  Nevada 226,229 

Chapin,  Colusa  Connty,  Califtmia 38 

Chapman,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533,538 

Charity,  Idaho  County,  Idaho : 252 

Chariot  Mill,  San  Diego  County,  California 61 

Chariot,  San  Diego  Connty,  California 23 

Charles  G.  Birdseye,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Charles  Pryse,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Charter  Oak,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,538 

Cherokee,  Butte  County,  California 133,134 

Cherokee  Flat  Blue  Gravel  Company,  Butte  County,  California 135 

Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Chicago,  Alpine  County,  California..., .^  54 

*  Chicago,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Chicago,  Shasta  Connty,  California 144 

Chicago,  Tooele  County,  Utah 270 

Chickamon,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Chief,  East  Extension,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Chiefof  the  Hill,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,538 

Chihuahua,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Chihuahua,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Chipmonk,Utah 279 

Chloride,  Consolidated •....  527 

Chollar,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,526,528 

Cincinnati,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 26*2 

Cincinnati,  Shasta  County,  California 144 

Cincinnati,  Summit  County,  Colorado 30^) 

City  Rock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Clagett,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Cleopatra.  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana ^ 369 

Cleve.  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

C.  L.  Harrin^^n,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

Cliff  Extension  No.  2,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Clifton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Clipper.  Beaver  Connty,  Utah 282 

Clyde,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 
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Concord,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Condor,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Condor,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533 

Confidence,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69,527 

Congress,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Coin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Cold  Spring,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

Coldstream,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Colfax,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Colorado  Central,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,289,293,296 

Colombia,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Columbus  Mill  and  Mining  Company,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 535 

Columbus,  White  Pine  CouQty,  Nevada 224 

Colusa,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana L 355 

Comanche,  Deor  Lodge  County,  Montana • 359 

Compromise,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Comstock,  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 264 

Comstock,  Nevada 158 

Conqueror,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado «. 291 

Conqueror,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Consolidated  Amador,  Amador  County,  California 23, 25, 78, 82, 89 

Consolidated,  Calaveras  County,  California 72 

Consolidated  Mines,  Placer  County,  California 96 

Constitution,  Alpine  County,  CaUfomia k  54,55 

Convoy,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Cook  and  Geyer,  Storey  County,  Nevada 532 

Cooper,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Copper  Glance,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223 

Copper  Mountain,  Tavapai  County,  Arizona ' 347 

Copper  Point,  New  Mexico 340 

Copper^  Salt  Lake  County,  Ut>ah • 262 

Coiry  City,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado S93 

Cosumnes,  Amador  County,  California 87 

Crandall,  Placer  County,  California 96 

Crater,  Placer  County,  California 96 

Creek,  Salt  Lake  Couu^.y,  Utah 262 

Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 237 

Cresopolis,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Crismon  Mammoth,  Utah  County,  Utali 274 

Cross,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Crown  Point,  Alturas  County,  Idaho , 246,527 

Crown  Point,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Crown  Point,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,526,528 

Crown  Prince,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Crystal,  Clear  Creek  County^  Colorado 293 

Crystal,  Shasta  County,  Cahfornia 144 

C.S.  Ellis,  Madison  County,  Montana 356 

Cumberland,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Cunard,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah * 264 

Cunningham,  New  Mexico 316 

Curry,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

C.  W.  Cannon,  Jefferson  County,  Montana , 357 

D. 

Daisy,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah :!'! 263 

D.  A.  Linebarger,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

Dallulah,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Dana,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Daniel  Stanton,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County, Montana 355,361 

Daniel  Webster,  Piute  County,  Utah 282 

Dardanelles,  Storey  County,  Nevada j 537 

Darlington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Darst,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

Davenport!  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 261,262 

David  McKean,  Jefferson  County,  Montana. 357 

Davis,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Davis,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 347 

Day,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 
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D.  Batiterfield,  Meagher  OouDty,  Montana 365 

D.CallaghaD,  JefferBOD  County,  Montana 357 

B.  C.Corbin,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 357 

D.  Driscolly  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Dead  Beat,  Beaver  Connty,  Utah 262 

Deer  Creek,  Yuba  County,  California 131,132 

Delinonte,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Del  Norte,  Fremont  County.  Colorado 310 

Democracy,  Drum  District,  Utah 283 

Dennis  Dana,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana .• 358 

Den ver,  Clear  C reek  County,  Colorado 293 

De  Soto,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 21G 

Detroit,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Detroit,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Dexter,  Meagher  County,  Montana 354 

D.  Freyler,  Jefferson  County.  Montana !i58 

D.  Hagadoru,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

D.  H.  Gilmour,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

Diamond,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado.. 289 

Diamond,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Diamond,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Dictator,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Dives,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289,293 

Dixon,  East  Cafion,  Utah 271 

Dixie,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

D.  L.  Isbell,  De^  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Doctor  Howe,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Dollarhide,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

Dolly  Varden,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Dolly  Varden,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

DollyVarden,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265,277 

Don  Juan,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Douglas,  Clear  Creek*  County,  Colorado 289 

Douglas,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Dowues,  Amador  County,  California 81 

D.  P.  Newcomer,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

D.  P.  Rankin,  Meagher  County,  Montana « 356 

Dubuque,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Durango,  New  Mexico 340 

Durango,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Durant,  Meagher  County,  ifontana 355 

Buryea,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Butch  Flat  Blue  Gravel,  Placer  County,  California 103 

Dutchman,  Humboldt  County, Nevada 213 

D.  W.  Culberson,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

E. 

Eagle  Bird,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado... 295 

Eagle,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 212 

East  Eureka,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Easton,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Eberhardt  and  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Eberhardt,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Eclipse,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Eclipse,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Eclipse,  Winters,  and  Plato,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Eclipse  Tunnel,  New  Mexico 341 

Eddleman,  Baker  County,  Oregon 255 

Edgar,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Edgar,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 222,22:$ 

Edward  D.  Young,  Jefferson  County,' Montana 354 

E.  H.  Irvine,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

El  Dorado,  Adams  District,  Utah 278 

El  Dorado,  north,  Nye  County,  Nevada 5.  231 

El  Dorado,  south,  Nye  County,  Nevada 231 

El  Dorado,  south,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 535 

EleoMer  Lou,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 368 

Elephant,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 
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Elephant,  Salt  Lake  ConDty,  Utah 2G2 

Eli  xouDg  «&  Co.,  Sammit  CouDty,  Colorado 301 

Elizabeth  Meagher,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Elizabeth,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Elkborn,  Clear  Creek  County.  Colorado 294 

Elkhom,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

Ella,  Hamboldt  County,  Nevada - 48 

E.  McCrea,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana. 357 

E.  Miller,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Emily,  Salt  Lake  CSunty,  Utah 264 

Emma,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Emma,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 360 

Emma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 259,262 

Empire  City,  Elko  County,  Nevada 220 

Empire,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Empire,  Lucien  District,  Utah 279 

Empire,  Nevada  County,  California 19,25,115,117,128   ' 

Empire,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho ^ 243,533 

Empire,  Storey  County,  Nevada ^160,527,532 

Enriqaetta  Quicksilver,  California 36,:)81 

Enselman,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Enterprise,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

Enterprise,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 229 

Enterprise,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Equator,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Equitable  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Erie,  Amador  County,  California 88 

Erin,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Esmeralda,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Esperanza,  Anzona 346 

Esperanza,  Inyo  County,  California 60 

Euclid,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Etna,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Eureka,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Eureka  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 200,202 

Eureka  Consolidated,  Lander  County,  Nevada 528 

Eureka,  Contra  Costa  County,  California 39 

Eureka,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Eureka,  Juab  County,  UUh 283 

Eureka,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana '. 360 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  California 23, 25, 117, 119, 128, 526, 528 

Eureka,  Plumas  County,  California 24,26 

Eureka,  San  Diego  County,  Cfdifomia 62 

Eureka,  Tooele  County,  Utah .      272 

Eureka,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Eutah,  New  Mexico 342 

Everlasting,  Calaveras  County,  California 73 

E.  W.  Moore,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Excelsior,  Beaver  Head  County ,  Montana 355 

Excelsior  Canal  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 131, 132 

Excelsior,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

Excelsior,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Excelsior,  Tooele  County,  Utah 262 

Exchequer,  Alpine  County,  California 49 

Exchequer,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,527 

Exchequer,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225,228 

Express,  Alpine  County,  California 52 

Eyrie,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

F. 

Fairmount,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Fanny  Wetzel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Far  West,  New  Mexico 340 

F.  B.  Miller,  Deeir  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Ferdinand,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Ferguson,  Mariposa  County,  California 65 

Fierro,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Fillmore,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262,263 
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First  National,  Jefferson  Connty,  Montana 354 

First  National,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

F.  Kennett,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Flagstaff,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,262,277 

,  Flagstaff,  ^Yliite  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Flora,Beaver  County, Utah 282 

Flora  Temple,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Florence,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Florida,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

Florinda,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

F.  Mayer,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana ^7 

Forest  Queen,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 368 

Forrest,  Boulder  County,  Colorado. 299 

Fourthof  July,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Fourth  of  July,  Tooele  County,  Utah J^9 

Francis,  El  Dorado  County,  California 533 

'  Franklin,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

F.R.Bill,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Frederic,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Fredonia,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

French,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

French,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ; 222.224 

Fry,Madison  County, Montana 366 

F.  Schaal,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 

F.  8.  Getchell,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 3£6 

F.  Taylor,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355,357 

Fuller,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

G. 

G.  A.  Ehem,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

Galena,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Galena,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah '  2K8 

Gambetta,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 1 355 

Garibaldi,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Garnet,  Calaveras  County,  California. 73,75 

Gates,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

G.  Berghofer,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 357 

G.  D.  C.  Hibbs,  Deer,Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Gem,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Gem,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Gem,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada : 2J3 

Gem,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 365 

Gemmel,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

General  Grant,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 246 

General  Grant,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

General  Lee,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 530 

General  Soott,  Utah 278 

General  Sherman,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 246 

Genesee,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Geneva,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 228 

Gentile  Belle,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

George  Washington,  Alpine  County,  California 49 

George  Wilkinson,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

German,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

G.  £.  T.  McKieman,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Geyser,  Pine  Flat,  California ■. 30 

G.  Hedges,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

Gilmore,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Gilpin,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

G.J.Jackson,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Gladiator  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Gladstone,  Lucien  District,  Utah 279 

Glasgow,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 298 

Globe,  Alpine  County,  California 57 

Globe,  Storey  County,  Nevada 532,537 

G.  McDonald,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

G.  Mumford,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Golconda,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 
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Gold  Blossom,  Placer  County,  California : 96 

Golden  Chariot,  Owyhee  Coonty,  Idaho 243,526,528 

Golden  Curry,  Pi  Ute  Connty,  Utah 283 

Golden  Eoho,  Madison  County,  Montana *. 366 

Golden  Gate,  Baker  Connty,  Oregon ,.  253 

Golden  Rule,  California 526 

Golden  Star,  Alturas  Connty,Idaho 246 

Golden  Treasure,  Utah  Coun^,  Utah 276 

Gold  HiU,  Boise  Connty,  Idaho 250 

Gold  Hill  Quartz, Storey  Connty, Nevada 526,528 

Gold  Hill,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Gold  Mountain,  Amador  County,  California ••.  67 

Gold  Run,  Placer  County,  California 107 

Glod  Tunnel,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Good  Friday,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 355 

Good  Friday,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Good  Hope,  Alpine  County,  California 53 

Good  Hope,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Gopher,  I^evada  County,  California 115 

Gopher,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Gould  and  Curry,  Storey  County  Nevada 159,165,526,528,537 

Gould,  Madison  County,  Montana « 366 

G.  Perry,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montan4 357 

Grand  Burnett,  East  Cation,  Utah 271 

Granite  Mountain,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Gray  Eagle,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 299 

Gray  Eagle,  Park  County,  Colorado 309 

Gray  Eagle,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Great  Basin,  Tooele  Connty,  Utah 272 

Great  Western,  Lake  County,  California 32 

Great  Western,  Lewia  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Great  Western,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 283 

Great  Western  Quicksilver,  California 30 

Gr^n  Campbell,  Madison  County,  Montana..*. 354,367 

Green  Chloride,  East  Ca&on,  Utah ^ 271 

Greenhorn,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Greenhorn,  Yuba  County.  California 131,132 

Green  Mountain,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Green,  Placer  County,  California 94 

Green's  Discovery,  Baker  County,  Oregon 253 

Greenwell,  Birdseye  Creek,  California 21 

Grecian  Bend,  Elko  County,  Nevada ; 219 

Gregg,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 

Gregory,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 277 

G.  Reining,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Grizzly,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,262 

G.  S.  Harrison,  Jefferson  Connty,  Montana..... 357 

Guadaloupe  Quicksilver,  California 30 

Gunboat,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

G.  W.  Cleveland,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 358 

G.  W.,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Gwin,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

G.  W.  Irvine,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana : 357 

G.  W.  Monroe,  Madison  County,  Montana 357 

G.  W.  Reed,  Lewis  and  .Clarke  County,  Montana •• 358 

G.  W.  Tibbetts,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Gwynn,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana.. 355 

H. 

Habana,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Hale  and  Norcross,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159, 171, 526, 528, 537 

Hall  Valley,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

Hannah,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272 

Hanze'sPeak,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Hardup,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 249 

Harper,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533,538 

Harriet^  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Harterey,  Nevada  County,  California 118 
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Hasbronck,  Pine  Flat,  California • 30 

Haskell,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Hawley,  Boise  County,  Idaiio 251 

Hays,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada  ^ 224,226 

Hay  ward'i^  Eureka,  Amador  County,  California 82 

H.  Bratton,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Hecla,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Helvetia,  San  Diego  County,  California 61 

Henderson,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Henning,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 21t 

Henry  Allen,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Henry  Thompson,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

Henry,  Utah 278 

Hercules,  Alpine  County,  California 54,57 

Hercules,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Hercules  Gate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Hermann,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Hermes,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,533,538 

Hero,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Heslep,  Tuolumne  County,  California 70 

H.  Gassent,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

Hiawatha,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289,293 

Hiawatha,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

Hiawatha,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ^ 260,262 

Hickory,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Hidden  Treasure,  Reaver  County,  Utah 282 

Hidden  Treasure  Consolidated 527 

Hidden  Treasure,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354 

Hidden  Treasure,  Tooele  County,  Utah 269 

High  bridge,  Nye  County,  Nevada 230 

Highland  Chief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,264 

Highland  and  Masonic,  Sierra  County,  California 136 

Hitchcock,  Summit  County^  Colorado 301 

Hite,  Mariposa  County,  California A 23 

Hite's  Cove,  Mariposa  County,  California 65 

H.  M.  Hubbard,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

H.  N.  Blake,  Madison  County,  Montana 355 

Holcombe  Valley,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 63 

Holder,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Homestake,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Home  Stake,  Park  County,  Colorado : 309 

Homestead,  Piute  County,  Utah 283 

Home  Ticket,  New  Mexico 340 

Home  Ticket,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Homeward  Bound,  Madison  County,  Montana .'.. 366 

Homeward  Bound,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Hopewell,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado ....  29:) 

Horseshoe,  Park  County,  Colorado ^ 304 

Horst,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Howard  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Howland,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

H.  Pflaumer,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Hudson,  Calaveras  County,  California 73 

Huhn  &  Hunt,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,533,538 

Hukill,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Humbug,  New  Mexico 340 

Hunganan  Hill  Company,  Plumas  County,  California 139 

Hnnkidori,  Nye  County,  Nevada 232 

Hunter,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

I 

I. B. Cutter,  Jefferson  County,  Montana. ,.....••  356 

Ida  Clayton,  Pine  Flat,  California 30 

Ida  Elmore,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 244,245 

Ida  Elmore,  Owyhee  County,Idaho 243,526 

Idaho,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262,278 

Idaho,  Nevada  County,  California 23,25,117,123,128 

Ida,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 
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Idria,  Fresno  Connty,  California 37 

Iceberg,  south,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 224 

1. 1.  Lewis,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

Illinois  Cenlral,t)wyhee  County,  Idaho 244 

Illinois  Tunnel, Salt  Lake  Connty.Utah 262 

Imperial,  Alpine  County,  California 55 

Imperial,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Imperial,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,526,528,537 

Independence,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

luduBtry,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Ingomar,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533,538 

Ingot,  Elk  County,  Nevada  1 217 

Insurance,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Iowa,  Alturas  County,  Idaho , 216 

Irish  Mining  Company,  Butte  County,  California...^ 134 

Irving,  New  Mexico 344 

Isabella,  Lander  County,  Nevada 194,198 

Isabella  No.  2,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Italian,  Mariposa  County,  California 66 

Ivanhoe,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Iverson  &  Fnrth,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

IXL,  Alpine  County,  California 49 

I]^,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

J. 

J.  A.  Cam  pbell ,  Meagher  Conn  ty ,  Mon  tan  a .* 358 

Jackson,  Eureka  County,  Nevada... 208 

Jackson,  Lander  County,  Nevada 528 

Jackson,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 283 

Jacob  Astor,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Jacob  Little,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Jacobs  &  Sargent,  Nevada  County,  California 116 

James  Gordon,  Baker  County,  Oregon 252 

Japa,  San  Diego  County,  California 62 

J.  A.  Rich,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

J.  Armitage,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 358 

J. A. Talbot, Deer  Lodge  County, Montana 357,358 

J.  Buckingham,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

J.  B.  Wilson,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

J.  C.  Richardson,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

J.  C.  Ricker,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 1  355 

J.  Dean,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

J.  E.  Hall ,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

Jenny  Lind,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

J.E.  Sites,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 358 

Jesse  F.  Taylor,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

J.  Fagan,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

J.  F.  Wilson,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

J.  G.  Smith,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

J.  G.  Steele,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

J. Harsel, Madison  County, Montana .'.....  355 

J.  H.  McDermott,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

J.  Hops,  lipwis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 357 

J.  H.  Pooley,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 357 

J.  H.  Rogera,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

J.  H.  Thomas,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 

J.J.  King,Meaffher  County,  Montana 358 

J.  McDermott,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 358 

J.  Meeks,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 

J.  Murphy,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Mon  tana 357 

J.  Nolan,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

J.  Noyes,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Joe  Bowers, Utah  County,Utah 275 

Joe  Brown,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Johanna,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

John  Bull,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

John  E.  McDonald,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

John,  H.  Rogers,  Deer  Lodge  County ,  Montana 357 
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JohD  Lloyd,  Meagher  Oonoty,  Montana 356 

John  Mnrphyi  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

John  T.  Bristol,  Meagher  County,  Montana .^ 3o8 

J.  Olseo,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 1 356 

J.  O.  Nash,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Jones  &.  Paddock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Jordan  &  Galena, Salt  Lake  County,.Utah 265 

J.  CRonrke,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Josephine,  Mariposa  County,  California 67 

Josephine,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 3d 

J.  P.  Barnes,  Jeiferson  County,  Montana ■ 355 

J.  Rehery,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

J.  R.  Qui^ley,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

J.  S.  Atchison,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

J.  8.  Benson,  Meagher  County,  Montana « 356 

J.  S.  Kelly,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

Julia  Adaujs,  Utah 278 

Julia  Holmes,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Julian  Lane,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Julian,  Placer  County,  California 9S 

Julia,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,527,633,537 

Junction,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Justice,  Storey  County,  Nevada 527,533,537 

J.  W.  Hartwell,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

J.  W.  Hyde^  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

J.  W.  Stoner,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

E. 

Kansas,  Nevada  County,  California 19 

Kate  Hayes,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Katie,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Keating,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354 

Kempton,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265,268 

Kennedy,  Amador  County,  California 25,78,81,83,89 

Kentnck,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 2:^,5:^ 

Kentuck,  Storey  County,  Nevada 161,526,528,537 

Keystone,  Boise  County,  Idaho , 250 

Kentucky,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Kentucky,  Nevada  County,  California 128 

Keokuk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Keystone,  Amador  County,  California 23,78,81,90 

Keystone,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 30 

Keystone  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  Comity,  Utah 863 

King's  Own,  New  Mexico 343 

Kissell,  Missouri  Cafion,  California 21 

K.  K.  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 200,207 

K.  K.  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 535 

Klontarf,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Knickerbocker,  Storey  County,  Nevada 533, 537 

Knight  of  Gw^nne,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Kremlin,  Madison  County,  Montana *. 366 

Lady  Bryan 527 

Lady  Elgin,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 368 

Lady  Emma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Lady  Esten,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Lady  Moorhead,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah.... 263 

Lady's,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223 

Lafayette,  Nye  County  Nevada 232 

La  Grange,  Stanislaus  County,  California '.  71 

Lake,  L&e  County,  California 30 

Lake  Superior,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Lamb,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Las  Nonas  Arroyo,  New  Mexico 321 

Last  Chance,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Last  Chance  Quioksilver,  California • 30 
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Ijaat  Chance,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,268 

Last  Chance,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

Liast  Chance  No.  2  Tooele  County,  Utah 263 

Latham,  Elko  County,  Nevada 219 

Laura,  New  Mexico 342 

Laurel,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 209 

Lavinia,Salt  Liake  County,  Utah 262 

L.  C.  Miller,  Lewie  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 358 

L.  Derrich,  Lewie  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Leavitt,  Gilpin  County,  Colorado 285 

Lebanou,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Lebanon,  Madieon  County,  Montana 366 

Lice  Mountain,  Ed^rton  County,  Montana 354 

Lee  Mountain,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 360 

Leftwick,  Park  County,  Colorado ^ 307 

Legal  Tender,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354,364 

Legal  Tender,  New  Mexico 342 

Legal  Tender,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272 

Lemon,  Eureka  County,  Nevada .* 209 

Leonoik,  Alturas  County,  Idi^o 247 

Leo,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Leviathan,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Leviathan,  Jefferson  County,  Montana .' 354 

Lexington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

L.  Ford,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Mcmtana .' 356 

Libertad,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 38 

Liberty  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Lillawah,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Lillian  Hall,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 530,538 

Lily,  New  Mexico : 342 

Lincoln,  Amador  County,  California 78,87,89 

Linda,  Mariposa  County,  California 66 

Lion,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Little  Emma,Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 335 

Little  Giant,  Conejos  County,  Colorado 313 

LittleGiant,  Lander  County,  Nevada 199 

Little  Giant,  New  Mexico 842 

Little  Giant,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Little  Jennie,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana. 355,361 

Little  Sampson,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Little  York,  Nevada  County,  California 116 

Live  Yankee,  Sierra  Count^,  California 136 

Leber,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Lodi,  Pine  Flat,  California 30 

Lcsber,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 355 

Lofty,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Lone,  Elko  County,  Nevada 220 

Lone  Mountain,  New  Mexico '  340 

Lone  Star,  Boise  County,  Idaho 251 

Lone  Star,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Lone  Tree,  Meagher  County,  Montana 1 «....  355 

Lookout,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Lookout,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Los  Animfli,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 296 

Lost  Ledge,  Napa  County,  California 30 

Lost  Lode,  Madison  County.  Montana 366 

Louane,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Louise,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533 

L.  Peabody,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Lucky,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Lucy  Henry  No.  2,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Lnmsden,  Luoien  District,  Utah 280 

Luzerne,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana «  371 

M. 

Magenta,  Nevada  County,  CaUfomia 118 

Magnet.  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233 

Magnolia,  Clear  Greek  County,  Colorado 293 
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Magpie,  Juab  County,  Utah 2SS 

Mahogany,  £1  Dorado  County,  CaliforDia 533 

Mahcgauy,  Owyhee  Couoty,  Idaho 243 

Mahony,  Amador  Couuty,  California 78,81,86 

Maine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 297 

Maine,  Ph(Bnix,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Malcom  Morrow,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Mammoth 527 

Mammoth,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Mammoth  Copperopolis,  Utah  County,  Utah 274 

Mammoth.  Drum  District,  Utah 283 

Mammoth^  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354,304 

Mammoth,  Pima  County,  Arizona 345 

Mammoth,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 63 

Mammoth,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223,530 

Manchester,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Manhattan,  Lander  County,  Nevada 192 

Manhattan,  QuicksUver,  California 30 

Manhattan  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Mauzanita  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 113 

Mapleton,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Margarita,  Arizona 346 

Margaret,  Newfoundland  District,  Utah 233 

Marietta,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Marion,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Marion,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533 

Marion,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

Mariposa,  Mariposa  County,  California 67 

Mark  Antony,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Mark  Twain,  Beaver  Head  Countv,  Montana 370 

Marshall,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 289 

Martha  Compton,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Mary  Ann,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Maryland,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Massachusetts  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California , 118 

Matilda,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 261,263 

Maxwell,  Amador  County,  Cidifornia 81 

Maxwell  Creek,  Mariposa  County,  California 65 

Maxwell,  Lncien  District,  Utah 280 

Maxwell,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Mayfield,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

May  Flower,  Beaver  County,  Utah ^  282 

May  Flower,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

May  Flower,  Madison  County,  Montima 366 

May  Flower,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

May  Queen,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 229 

McCullin,  East  Canon,  Utah 271 

McDermott,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

McDonald,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

McFarland,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

MoGillivray'e,  Trinity  County,  California *.  156 

McHenry,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah , 277 

Mclntyre,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

McKay,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah ....  J 261 

McLeod,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

McMahon,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226,229 

Meadow  Valley  East,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 5t)8 

Meadow  Valley,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,526,528 

Mei'chant,  LitUe  Cottonwood,  Utah .-^ 264 

Messenger,  Drum  District,  Utah 283 

Metropolitan,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272,273 

Meyer  &  Thompson,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

M.  Gales,  Jefferson  County,  Montana :i56,357 

M.  H.  Marshall,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Countyi  Montana 357 

Miami,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Micawber,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355,360 

Michigamme,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Michigan,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Midas,  Beaver  County  Utah 282 
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Millionaire,  Hamboklt  County,  Nevada 212 

Milton,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 372 

Milton,  Nevada  County,  California 13,108,113 

Mina  del  Tiro,  New  Mexico 330 

Mina  Rica,  Placer  County,  California 94,96 

Mineral  City,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ,  226 

Miner's  Delight,  East  Cafiotf,  Utah 271 

Minnesota,  Seaver  County,  Utah 282 

Minnesota,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354 

Minnesota,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 243,534 

Minnie  Gafiney,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Minnie,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Mint,  Storey  County,  Nevada '. 537 

Missouri,  Napa  County,  California 30 

M.  M.  Holter,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

M.  N.  Baker,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

M.  Nunan,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 358 

Mobile  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^ 224 

Mobilier,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Mocking-Bird,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533 

Moffat  &  Canfield,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Mohawk,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana'. 371 

Mohawk,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

Mohawk,  New  Mexico 340 

Molino,  Fresno  County,  Caliibrnia 37 

Moltke,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 355 

Moltke,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Monitor  Belmont,  Nye  County,  Nevada 231 

Monitor  Belmonti  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 535 

Monitor,  Juab  County,  Utah 283 

Monitor  &  Magnet,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Monitor  and  Northwestern,  Alpine  County,  California 55 

Mono,  Dry  Cafion,  Utah 257 

Mono,  Ophir,  Utah 269 

Montana,  Madison  County,  Montana 355 

Monte  Christo,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Monte  Christo,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Montezuma,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,262 

Montezuma,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 346 

Montreal,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Monumental,  Baker  County,  Oregon » 253 

Moose,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

Morehouse,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Morgan  and  Munoy,  Lander  County,  Nevada 195 

Morning  Glory,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Morning  Star,Lucien  District, Utah 279 

Morning  Star,  Owyhee  County,  IdfAo 244 

Morning  Star,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Morse,  Juab  County,  Utah 2^ 

Mosquito,  Calaveras  County,  California 72 

Mother  Hendricks,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Mother,  New  Mexico 342 

Mountain,  Al])ine  County,  California 48,54 

Mountain  Chief,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 354,:i55 

Mountaineer,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Mountain  Lion,East  Cafion, Utah 271 

Mountain  Queen,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Mountain  Queen,  Juab  County,  Utah 283 

Mountain  Sheep,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana '. 369 

Mountain  Tiger,  East  CaSLon,  Utah 271 

Mount  Bullion,  Alpine  County,  California 53 

Mount  Jefferson,  El  Dorado  County,  California 533 

Mount  Ophir,  Mariposa  County,  California 67 

Mount  Saint  Helena,Napa  County, California 64 

M<  Ryan,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

M.  T.,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Mnrchie,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Murphy,  Nye  County,  Nevada 232 

Moacatine,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272,273 

86  M 
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Nayler,El  Dorado  County, California 92 

Napa  Quicksilver,  California 30 

National,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533,538 

Nebraska,  Nevada  County,  California 19 

Neece,  Placer  County,  California 105 

Nellie  Grant,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Neptune,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265,268 

Ners,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Neufang,  Andreasberg 449 

Nevada,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Nevada,  Nevada  County,  California 25, 117, 128 

Nevada  Reservoir  Ditch  Company,  Yuba  County,  California 131 

Nevins,  Madison,  Montana 366 

New  Almaden  Quicksilver,  California 27,30 

New  Almaden,  Santa  Clara  County,  California 33,380,540 

Newark,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,533.538 

New  Departure,  Beav«r  Head  County,  Montana 370 

New  Idria  Quicksilver, California 27,30,37,381 

New  Idria,  Tooele  County,  Utah 277 

New  Issue,  New  Mexico 348 

New  Jersey,  Adams  District,  Utah 278 

New  Providence  Mill,  Lassen  County,  California 142 

Newton,  Amador  County, California 47,87 

New  York,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264,278 

New  York  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada 538,537 

New  York  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California - 128 

Nez  Perc^,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 268 

N.  H.  Webster,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

Niagara,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Niagara,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 283 

Nicholas  Qromish.Deer  Lodge  Countv,  Montana 358 

Ni-Wott,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Nixon,  Adams  District,  Utah *. 278 

N.  J.  Dovenspeck,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

No.  1  Tunnel,  S;jlt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

No  Name,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 299 

Nonpareil,  Madison  County,  Montana 3(i6 

Noonday,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225,530 

North  Amador,  Amador  County,  California 87 

North  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 222 

North  Belmontj  Nye  County,  Nevada 231 

North  Bloomfield,  Nevada  County,  California 13,18,108,113 

North  Fork  Company,  Plumas  County,  California 139 

North  Fork  Company,  Sierra  Connty ,  California 137 

North  Lode,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

North  Pacific,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 3.54 

North  Pacific,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355, 360 

North  Star,  Lander  County,  Nevada 192,195,198 

North  Star,  Nevada  County,  California 25, 118, 127, 128, 129, 130 

Northwestern,  Alpine  County,  California 55 

Norwegian,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Noyan,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana 354 

Nutmeg  Grater,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 229 

Nutmeg,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226,229 

O. 

Occidental,  East  Caflon,Utah 

Occidental,  Storey  County,  Nevada : 527,537 

Occident,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Ocean  Wave,  Clear  Creek  Connty,  Colorado 289 

Ogden, Lander  County,Nevada 194,198 

Ouio,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Ohio,  Calaveras  County,  California 72,76 

Ohio,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 354 

Ohio,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Ohio, Meagher  County, Montana.. 354 

O.Kimmerly,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Old  Missouri,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 
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Old  Mortality^  Madison  Gonnty,  Montana 366 

Old  Providence  Mill,  Lasfion  County,  California 142 

Olio,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 63 

Olive  Branch,  Mount  Nebo  District,  Utah ^ 283 

Oneida,  Amador  County,  California 76,81 

Oneida,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Only  Chance,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 364 

Only  Chance,  Madison  County,  Montana *. 366 

Ontario,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Ophir,  Alpine  Connty,  California 51 

Ophir,  Storey  Connty, Nevada 159,587,537 

Opnia,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Orbit,  Lncien  District,  Utah 280 

Oregon,  Lander  County,  Nevada ^ 192,195,198 

Orient,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada * 533,538 

Original  Amador,  Amador  County,  California 88 

Original,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 355 

Original  Hidden  Treasure,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 222,527 

Orleans,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Oro  Blanco,  Arizona 346 

Oro  Fin o.  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Oroy  Plata, Madison  County,Montana 366 

Ortiz,  New  Mexico 314 

Osceola  No.  1,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Osceola  No.  2,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Othello,  Little  Cottonwood,  Utah 264 

Our  Fritz,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272 

Overmann,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160,526,527,528,537 

Owen  ds  Gardner,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah .263 

Owens  Lake  Silver  Lead,  Inyo  County,  California 59 

Owens,  San  Diego  Countv,  California 61 

Owyhee,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Oxford  and  Geneva,  Salt  Lafce  County,  Utah 260,263 

Oxford,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

P. 

Pacific,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 198 

Pacific  Sailroad,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Pacific,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Pactolus,  Tuba  Connty,  California :  131,132 

Page  &  Panaca,  Lincoln  Connty, Nevada 533,538 

Palm  Consolidated,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 62 

Palmer,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Panaca,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 236 

Panoche,  Fresno  Connty,  California 30 

Parchen,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

Parepa,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Paris,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 262 

Park  Lode  Discovery,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Park  Lode,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Pafkinson,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Patchen,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

Patterson,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

Pauline,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Pay-Bock,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Peavine,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 533,538 

Peerless  Jennie,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355, 362 

Peerless,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana ^ 355 

Pelican, Clear  Creek  County, Colorado ^ 289,293 

Pennsylvania,  Alpine  Connty,  California 49 

Pennsylvania,  Amador  Connty,  California 88 

Pern,  Humboldt  Connty,  Nevada 212 

Peterson,  El  Dorado  County,  Califi»iiia 92 

Peter  Walter,  El  Dorado  County,  California 533 

Phillips,  Park  County,  Colorado 305 

Phil.  Sheridan,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Phosnix,  Amador  Connty  Cahfornia 78 

Phenix,  Lander  Connty,  Nevada 528 

PhoBuix,  Lincoln  Connty,  Nevada 233 
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PhoBnix  QaiokBilver,  Califomia 30,31 

Phoenix  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Pictou,  Storey  County,  Nevada 633,537 

Piermont,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 224 

Pine  Mountain,  Pine  Flat,  Caiifomia 30,38 

Pine-Nut,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 228 

Pine  Tree,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Pine  Tree,  Mariposa  County,  CalifoFoia 66 

Pinon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Pioche,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,528,533,538 

Pioche  Phenix,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Pioche  West  Extension,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Pioneer,  Amador  County,  California 84 

Pioneer  Chief,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia - 73 

Pioneer,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Pioneer  ds  Inskip,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 211 

Pioneer^  Placer  Coun^,  Caiifomia 106 

Pioneer  Quicksilver.  California 30 

Pioneer,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah -. 277 

Pittsburgh,  Contra  Costa  County,  Caiifomia :)9 

Pittsburgh,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

Pitt-sburch,  Yuba  County,  Caiifomia 131 

P.  Eiely,T)eer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Plomosa,  Arizona * 346 

Plumas  Eureka,  Plumas  County,  Caiifomia 24,25,140 

Pocahontas,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Poootillo,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Polar  Star,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,293 

Pony,Beaver  Head  County, Montana 372 

Pony,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Poor  Man's  Joy,  Deer  Lodse  County, Montana 354,359 

Portland,  Lincoln  County,  X^evada 233,538 

Potash,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 354 

Potosi,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 359 

Powerful,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Pride  of  the  West,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Primrose,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Prince  of  Wales,  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah 262,264 

Princeton,  Mariposa  County,  Caiifomia 67 

Printer  Boy,  Park  County,  Colorado 308 

Providence,  Nevada  County,  Caiifomia 25,117,118,128 

Providentia, New  Mexico..'. 344 

Pruitt,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Prussian  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 72 

Pulaski,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Purdy  Extension,  Madison  uounty,  Montana 366 

Purdy,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

P.  y.  Jackson,  Madison  County,  Montana , 355 

Pyrolusite  Mine,  Plumas  County,  Caiifomia 140 

Q. 

Queen  Mab,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Queen  of  the  Mountain,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

Queen  of  the  West,  Salt  Lake  County, Utah 271,274 

Quien  Sabe,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Caiifomia 38 

Quintaro,  Nye  County,  Nevada 231 
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Bainbow,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Ramirez, New  Mexico.... 327 

B.  Anderson,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

Banter,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Banter  No.  2,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Bappahannock,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Bathgeb,  Calaveras  County,  Caiifomia 74 

Battler,  Fremont  County,  Colorado - 310 
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Battler,  Newfoundland  DUtrict,  Utah :.-.  283 

Battler's  Joy,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Battlesnake,  Sonoma  County,  California 37 

Bawhide,  Tuolnmne  Corfnty,  California 69 

Baymond  &  Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada -v 233,528 

B.  D.  Le^eett,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 355 

Beady  R^lef,San  Diego  County,  California 01 

Bebel,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Bed  Bluff.  Madison  County,  Montana 355,366 

Bed  Bird,  Utah 278 

Bed  Cloud,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 299 

Bedington,Lake  County,  California 64,391 

Bedington  Quicksilver,  California 28,30 

Bed  Jacket,  Elko  County,  Nevada 220 

Bed  Jacket, Ovryhee  County,Idaho 244 

Bed  Mountain,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Bed  Wing,Beaver  Head  County, Montana 371 

Beed  &  Benson,  Big  Cottonwood,  Utah 2G4 

Begulator,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

B.  E.  Lee,  Beaver  County,  Utah i - 282 

Belief,  New  Mexico 340 

Belief,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Besoue  Duouete,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Bescue,  Idaho  County,  Idaho 251 

Bevenue,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Bevolution,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 261,262 

Bexford,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Bichard  Hoback,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Bicbards,  Nevada  County,  California 119 

Bichmond,  Adams  District,  Utah 278 

Bichmond  Consolidated,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 200 

Bicbmond,  Salt  Lake  Countv,Utah 265 

Biland,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Bisdale,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223 

Bising  Star,  Calaveras  Couifty,  California 75,527 

Bising  Sun,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Bising  Sun,  Placer  County,  California 100 

B.  Johnson,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

B.  Kennedy,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

B.  Lawrence,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 358 

B.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana •  356 

Bobert  Emmet,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utab.^ 262 

Bob  Boy,  Adams  District,  Utah 278 

Bobt.  E.  Lee,  New  Mexico 342 

Bobinson,New  Mexico 329 

Bockfellow, Baker  County,  Oregon 252,254 

Bockford,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Bock  Island,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Bock  Island,  Storey  County,  Nevada : 537 

Bocky  Bar,Nevada  County, California 118 

Boderick  Dhu,Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Bodgers,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Boe,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Boessler,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 274 

BoUins,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Boma,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Bosario,  New  Mexico 340 

Bose  and  Duryea,  Nevada  County,  California 116 

Boyal  George,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Boyal,  Tooele  Conntv,Utah - 263 

B.  S.  Hale,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

B.  S.  Kelly,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 855,357 

B.  T.  Eennon,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Buby  Consolidated, Eureka  County, Nevada 200,205 

Buelefia,New  Mexico 330 

Burnley  &  Bugher,  Deer  Lodfipe  County,  Montana 354 

Burnley, Jefferson  County, l£»ntana 354,364 

Bye  yalley,Baker  County, Oregon. 253,254 
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S.A.Addi8|  Jefferson  County, Blontana « 358 

Sacoy  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado .' 293 

Sacramento,  Tooele  County,  Utah t 2G9 

Sacramento,  8alt  Lake  Coanty,Utah 263 

Sailor  Boy, Salt  Lake  County.Utah 264 

Sailor  Jack,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

Saint  Crispin,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 371 

Saint  Helena,  Alpine  Connty^  California 53 

Saint  Helena,  Napa  County,  California 65 

Saint  Joe,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Saint  John,  Meaeber  County,  Montana 354 

Saint  John,  Quicksilver,  California.: 30,31 

Saint  Lawrence,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 78,93 

Saint  Lawrence,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 283 

SaintLouis,  New  Mexico 340 

Saint  Mary,  Beaver  Count>y,  Utah 282 

Saint  Patrick,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 533 

Saint  Patrick,  Placer  County,  California '. 94 

Salmon,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana • 359 

Sam  Gaty,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana..., 355 

Samson,  Andreasberg 449 

San  Antonito,  New  Mexico 329,336 

San  Bernardino,  San  Bernardino  County,  California 63 

San  Bruno,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

San  Carlos,  Fresno  County,  California 37,381 

Sanchez,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Sanderson,  Calaveras  County,  California 72,76 

San  Domingo,  Utah 279 

San  Felipe,  Inyo  County,  California 59 

San  Joaquin,  East  CaQon,  Utah 271 

San  Jose,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

San  Miguel,  New  Mexico 328 

SanPeoro,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California .        38 

Santa  Eulalia,  Alpino  County,  California '. 53 

Santa  Maria,  Inyo  County,  California CO 

Santa  Rita,  New  Mexico 33(3 

Santa  Rosa,  New  Mexico i ^ 3*0 

Saturn,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 238 

Savage,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 260,262 

Savage,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,167,526,527,528,537 

S.  Biulock,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Scadden's  Flat,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Schenectady,  Alpine  County,  California 56 

Schofield,  Nevada  County,  California 126 

Scotia,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Scott,  Placer  County,  California 98 

Scott,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

S.  D.  McComb,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Seaton,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Second  National,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 355 

Segregated  Belcher,  Storey  County,  Nevada 526,528 

Senator  Extension,  Fremont  County,  Colorado • 310 

Senator,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Senator,  Storey  County,  Nevada 160, 533, 537 

Seven-Thirty,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado « 293 

Sevier,  East  Cafion,  Utah 272 

Sbadv  Side,  Placer  County,  California «...  9S 

Sbanley,  Lucien  District,  Utah 279 

Shasta,  Baker  County,  Oregon i^.  254 

Sheba,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 

Sheboygan,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada ^ 22:) 

Sheep  Ranch,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Shenandoah,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Shepardson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Sheridan,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Sheriff,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Sherman,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 299 

ShUo,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 
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Bhively,  Clear  Creek  Coanty,  Colorado ^ 293 

Shoebridge,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Shook  &Ti8ioD8,  New  Mezioo 340 

6hot-GaD,  Calaveras  Coauty,  California ^  74 

Sleneca,  New  Mexico 343 

Sierra  Biittes,  Sierra  County,  California 24,25,26 

Sierra  Iron  and  Mining  Company,  Sierra  Conn ty,  California 44, 138 

Sierra  Nevada,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,526,528,637 

Sierra,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California 38 

Silver  Cloud,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 311 

Silver  Cresoeut,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Silver  Crown,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Silver  Glance,  Alpine  County,  California 56 

Silver  Glance,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 360 

Silver  Hill,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Silver  Hill,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Silver  Islet,  Michigan ?^. 429 

Silver  King,  Tooele  County,  Utah 272,273 

Silver  Light,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Silveropolis,  East  Ca&on,  Utah ■ 271 

Silver  Ore,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Silver  Peak,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233,533,538 

Silver  Plate,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 224,225 

Silver  Plume,  Clear  Creek  Coun^,  Colorado 293 

Silver  Quartz,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

Silver  Queen,  Maricopa  County,  Arizona 346 

Silver,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Silver  Shield,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263,272 

Silver  Shower,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

SilverStar,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada..* 225 

Silver  Stone,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Silver  Tree,  New  Mexico 340 

Silver  Vault,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Silver  Wave,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223,527,530 

Silver  Wedge,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Silver  West  Consolidated,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

S.  Leber,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 362 

S.  LoDber,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

Smith  &  Cooper,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

S.  Neel,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Solsie,  Placer  County,  Calitbmia 98 

Sonoma,  California 30 

Sonoma,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Soulsby,  Tuolumne  County,  California 69 

South  America,  Lander  County,  Nevada 193,194,198 

South  Aurora,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 222 

South  Chariot,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 243,534 

Southern,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

South  Pacific,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355,360 

South  Star,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

South  Yuba,  Nevada  County,  California 115 

Spanish,  Amador  County,  California 87,94 

Spanish,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

Sparrow  Hawk,  Tooele  County,  Utah 276 

Spauldine,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 225 

Speckled  Trout,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Springfield,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Springfield  Mining  Company,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

Spring  Hill,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Spring  Mountain  Tunnel,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Spring  Mount,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company,  Butte  County,  California 133 

S.  S.  Harvey,  Jefferson  County,  Montana *      358 

8.  S.  Richards,  Jefferson  County,  Montana « 357 

Standard,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 538 

Stanley,  Altnras  County,  Idaho 247 

Stapleton,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Star,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Star,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 
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Atar  of  tbe  East,  Lewie  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 3G2 

Star  of  the  West,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana * 362 

Sterling,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Stevens,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Stevens,  Fremont;  County,  Colorado 310 

Stewart's  Wonder,Inyo  County, California » 60 

S.T.  Hauser,  Jefferson  County,*Montana 356,368 

S.T.  Hauser,Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356,357 

Stickle,  Calaveras  County,  California 77 

Stockbridee,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

Stockton,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Stoker,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah    262 

Stonewall  Jackson,  San  Diego  County,  California 61 

Strogsdale  Patch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Stuckshlager,  £1  Dorado  County,  California 92 

Succor,  Storey  County,  Nevada , 528,537 

Sugar  Pine,  Humbolfft  County,  Nevada 212 

Summit  Quicksilver,  California 30 

Summit,  Amador  County,  California 81 

Summit,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Summit,  Utah 278 

Sunnyside,  East  Calion,  Utah '. 271 

Sunrise,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Sunset,  Lucien  District,  Utah 279 

Sunshine,  Alpine  County,  California ^. 54 

Surveyor,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Susan,  Utah  County, Utah 276 

Sasanville  Gravel  Mine,  Lassen  County,  California 141 

Susquehanna,  Adams  District,  Utah -. 278 

Swamp  Angel, Nevada  County, California..-. 117 

Swansea,  Inyo  County,  California 59 

Sweetland  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 108,114 

T. 

T.  A.  Blain,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

T.  A.  Clark,  Madison  County,  Montana 357 

T.  A.  Cumraings,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Tailings,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 224 

T.  A.  Ray,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana •  356 

Tarshish,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

T.Buggy,Deer Lodge  County, Montana 357 

T.C.  Bailey,  Meagher  County,  Montana 356 

T. C. Brady,Deer  Lodge  County, Montana 357 

Tea  Cup,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 229 

Teale  Lake,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Teamster's, Humboldt  County, Nevada... i 213 

Tecora a,  Lucien  District,  Utah 279 

Tecumseh,  California  District 538 

Tehama,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 247 

Telegraph,  Newfoundland  District,  Utah 283 

Temperance,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Tenino,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 249 

Tennessee,  Fremont  CcKinty,  Colorado 310 

T.  E.  Pounds,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Terrible, Clear  Creek  County, Colorado 289,293,295 

Tes8ora,Utah  County,  Utah 276 

Texas,  New  Mexico 343 

Thad.  Stevens,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Thomas  Stuart,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 

Thorpe,  Calaveras  County,  California 73 

Three  Sisters,  Alpine  County,  California 54 

Tidal  Wave,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Tiffin,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Tiger,  Yavapai  Connty,  Arizona 347 

Timber  Line,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Tippecanoe,  Madison  County,  Montana ^-  366 

Tip-Top,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 201 

T.Marnell,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 
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ToboB,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Toledo,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 260,262 

Tom  Scott,  San  Diego  County,  California 63 

Topeka,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Trapper,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 367 

Treasure  Vault,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Trench,  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 

Trenton,  Lander  County,  Nevada 199 

Trinity,  Lander  County,  Nevada 199 

Trojan,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Troy,  White-Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

True,  Elko  County,  Nevada 220 

True  Fissure,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 369 

True  Silver,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Try  Again,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 361 

Try,  I^wis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

T.  Scanlan,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

Tucson,£a8t  Canon,  Utah 272 

Turquoise,  New  Mexico 334 

Tuscarora,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Twibell  &  Co.,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Twiliffht,  New  Mexico 340 

Twin,  New  Mexico 342 

Twin  No.  2,  New  Mexico •- 342 

Twin  Kiver,  Nye  County, Nevada...^ 232 

TwoG,  Nye  County,  Nevada 232 

Two  Ikes,  New  Mexico 343 

Tycoon,  Utah 279 

lyler.  Storey  County,  Nevada 537 


U. 


\ 


Uncle  Sam,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

Union,  Baker  County,  Oregon 252 

Union,  Calaveras  County,  California 73 

Union  Consolidated, Storey  County, Nevada 533,537 

Union,  Contra  Costa  County,  California 39 

Union,  Inyo  County.  California 59 

Union,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 359 

Union,  Nevada  County,  California 13«108, 113 

Union  No.  2,  Edgerton  County,  Montana 354 

Union  No.  2,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Union,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 283 

Ural,Nevada  County, California 119 

U.  S.  A.,Madison  County, Montana 366 

Utah,  Storey  County,  Nevada 159,533,537 

Utah,  Tooele  County,  Utah 262 

Utah  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263 

V. 

Vallejo,  Tooele  County,  Utah 260 

Valley,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 246 

Valley  Quicksilver,  California 30 

Vanderbilt,Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Vanderbtlt,  Summit  County,  Colorado 302 

Velocipede  No.  1,  East  Cafion,  Utah 272 

Velocipede  No.  2,  East  Caflon,  Utah 272 

Velocipede,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Venus  LeadjNew  Mexico 335 

Vermillion,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233 

Vespasian,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 268 

Veto,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 293 

Victor,  Alturas  County,Idaho 249 

Victorener,  Fresno  County,  California 37 

Victorii^  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263 

Victoria,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226,228 

Victorine,  Utah 279 

Victor,  Utah  County,  Utah 276 
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Virginia  Consolidated,  Storey  County,  Nevada • 159,527 

Virginia,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Virginia,  White  PineCoanty,  Nevada 530 

Virtue,  Baker  County,  Oregon 252,254 

Virtue,  Owyhee  County,Idaho 534 

Vishnu,  Alturaa  County,  Idaho 245 

Vulture,  Tavapai  County,  Arizona 347 

W. 

W.  A.  Chessman,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana. 356 

W.  A.  Clark,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Wadam's,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 355 

Wahsatch,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Walker  &  Majors,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Walker,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 277 

Wallace  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Walmissia,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 354 

Wande,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

Ward  Beecher  Consolidated,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 223 

Ward  Ellis,  White  Pine  County, Nevada 226,227 

War  Eagle,  Owyhee  County,  Idaho 243,534 

Washington  and  Creole,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233, 530, 538 

Washington,  Fresno  County,  California. *. 37 

Washington,  Mariposa  County,  California « 65 

Washington,  Pope  Valley,  California 30 

Washington,  Quicksilver,  California 30 

Watseka,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Watson,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 226 

W.  B.  Dance,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

>V.  B.  Wright,  Jcfiferson  County,  Montana 356 

W.  Collins,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

Webfoot,  Elko  County,  Nevada 221 

Webster,  Salt  Lake  County.  Utah 262,277 

Welch,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288,293 

Wellington,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 261,262,264 

Wells  Fargo  Tunnel,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Wescotte,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 1 354 

West  Bonanza,  New  Mexico 321 

Western  Star,  Meagher  County,  Montana 354 

Western  Star,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

West  Jordan,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

West,  Placer  County,  California 105 

West  Point,  Salt  Lake  County  Utah 263 

West  Virginia,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

W.  F.  MeUen,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 357 

W.  F.  Sanders,  Meagher  County,  Montana 358 

W.  F.  Wheeler,  Meagher  County,  Montana 357 

Whale,  Park  County,  Colorado 307 

W.  H.  Aimer,  Meagner  County,  Montana 356 

What  Cheer,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 288 

Whistle,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

White  Cloud,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

White  Cloud,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 262 

White  Horse,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

White,  Lander  County,  Nevada 198 

White  Mountain,  Amador  County,  California 87 

W.  H.  Stymest,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 356 

Wide  West,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 248 

Wild  Bill  No.  2,  Beaver  County,  Utah 282 

Wild  Irishman,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 263 

Wild  Yankee,  Alpine  County.  California ^ 54 

Wiley,  Amador  County,  Caliromia 86 

Willow  Creek,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Windsor,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 264 

Winnamuck,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 268 

Winter's,  Monterey  County,  California 38 

Wisconsin,  Nevada  County,  California 118 

W.  J.  Parel,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 356 
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W.  Eohlwes,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Conntv,  Montana 357 

W.  K.  Winchel,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 356 

W.  L.  Thomas,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 354 

Wolftone,  Lewis  and  Clarke  Connty,  Montana 361 

Wolvereen,  Fremont  County,  Colorado • 310 

Wolverine,  Boise  Connty,  Idaho 250 

Wolverine,  Calaveras  Connty,  California 72,76 

Woodruff,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Woodville,  Storey  County,  Nevada 531,537 

Wriffht,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

W.  Sandford,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 357 

W.  8.  Tntt,  Jefferson  Connty,  Montana 358 

W.  T.  Ballard,  Deer  Lodge  County ,  Montana :i56 

W.  T.  Dnnning,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 356 

W.  T.  Sweet,  Jefferson  County,  Montana 357 

W.W.  Carr,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Montana 355 

W.  W.  Higgins,  Deer  Lodge  Connty,  Montana 358 

W.W.Morris,  Madison  County,  Montana 355 

W.  W.  Prouse,  Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Wyoming,  Inyo  County,  California 60 

Wyoming,  Nevada  County,  California 119 

Wyoming,  Salt  Lake  Connty,  Utah 263,294 

Y. 

Yankee,  Yavapai  Connty,  Ariaona 347 

Yellow  Jacket,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 310 

Yellow  Jacket,  Pine  Flat,  California 30 

Yellow  Jacket,  Storey  Connty,  Nevada 161,527,537 

York,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265 

Yosemite,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 265,268 

YouncAmerica,  Pima  County,  Arizona 345 

Yubal)am,  Drum  District,  Utah 283 

Yule  Gravel : 528 

Z. 

Zaoatera,  Calaveras  County,  Califomia 72 

ZeUa,  East  Canon,  Utah 271 

ZiUah,  Clear  Creak  County,  Colorado 294 
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Adams,  Utah 278 

Alpine  County,  California 27,48 

Alpine  District,  Alpine  Coanty,  California.^ 53 

Altnras  Connty,  Idaho - 244 

Amador,  Amador  Connty,  California • «..  78 

Amador  County,  California • 22,27,77 

Amelia  CiW,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

American  Fork,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah 273 

Argenta,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 373- 

Argentine,  Clear  Creek  County,  Colorado 292 

Argentine,  Plumas  County,  CaUfomia 139 

Arkansas  CalLon,  California 21 

Arkansas  Ravine,  Placer  County,  Califomia 106 

Atlanta,  Alturas  County,  Idaho 246 

Auburn,  Oregon 253 

Auburn,  Placer  County,  California .' 93 

Aurelia,  Oregon 253 

B. 

Badger  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 108 

Baker  City,  Baker  County,  Oregon 252 

Baker  County,  Oregon 252 

Bald  Eagle,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 117 

Bald  Mountain,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 137 

Banner,  Boise  County,  Idaho 250 

Banner,  San  Diego  County,  Califomia 61 

Battle  Mountain,  Lander  County,  Nevada • 198 

Bear  Creek,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Bear  Gulch,  Utah 265 

Bear  Biver,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 117 

Bear  Biver,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Bear  Valley,  San  Bernardino  County,  Califomia 62 

Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 367 

Berrington  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Big  Cottonwood,  Utah 264 

Big  Hole,  Beaver  Head  Connty,  Montana 374 

Big  Meadows,  Lassen  County,  Califomia 140, 141 

Bingham  Ca&on,  Utah 257 

Birch  Creek,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 373 

Birdseye  Creek,  Califomia 21 

Bismarck  HiU,  Montana 361 

Bivin's  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Blue  Gravel,  lubaCounty,  Califomia 131 

Blue  Ledge,  Utah 277 

Blue  Point,  Tuba  Connty,  Califomia 131 

Blue  Wing,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 370 

Boalt's  Hill,  Trinity  County,  Califomia 153 

Boise  County,  Idaho 250 

Bolivia,  Churchill  County,  Nevada 212 

Bolivia,  Humboldt  CouuDv, Nevada ^..  212 

Bonanza  del  Caflon, New  Mexico 325 

Bonanza  del  Mater  Hoso,  New  Mexico 325 

Bonanza  Yiejo,  New  Mexico 325 

Bonanzita  de  las  Granos,  New  Mexico 325 

Bonanzita  del  Cabo  del  Mano,New  Mexico 325 

Bonanzita  de  Valentine  Vasquez,  New  Mexico ^5 

Boulder  County,  Colorado S^ 
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Bowman's  Ranch,  Nevada  County,  California 106 

Buckeye  Hill,  Nevada  Coanty,  California 116 

Brockenridge,  Sammit  County,  Colorado 302 

Bridgport,  Baker  Connty.  Oregon 254 

Brown's  Creek,  Trinity  County,  California 154 

Brown's  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Bryant,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 367 

Buena  Vista,  Humboldt  County^  Nevada 210 

Buckeye  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Buckeye  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 106 

Buckeve  Bidee,  Trinity  County,  California 153 

Buckskin  Gulch,  Park  County,  Colorado 304 

Bullion  City,  Pi  Ute  County,  Utah 282 

Butte  City,  Montana • 359 

Butte  County,  California 22,27 

Burnt  Riv^y  Oregon 253 

C- 

•  Cable  City,  Deer  Lodee  County,  Montana 359 

Calaveras  County,  Cfimfornia 22,27,71 

California  Gulch,  Lake  County,  Colorado 308 

California  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 3(m 

Camp  Floyd,  Touele  County,  Utali 276 

Canada  de  las  Minas,  New  Mexico 330 

Cane  Gulch,  Montana 363 

Cafiimo  Valley,  New  Mexico 321 

Ca&ondel  Agua,  New  Mexico 325 

Cascades,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Castle  Dome,  Tuma  County,  Arizona 314 

Cancow  Valley,  Butte  County,  California 134 

Central,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 213 

Chalk  Bluff;  Nevada  County,  California 116 

Chalk  Bluff.  Placer  County,  California 106 

Cherokee,  Nevada  County,  California 106 

Cherry  Creek,  White  Pine  County,  Nevada 227 

Chimney  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 108 

Chloride,  New  Mexico 335,342 

Clark's  Creek,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Clarksville,  Oregon 253 

ClearCreek  County,  Colorado 296 

Clear  Creek,  Shast-a  County,  California 143 

Clermont  Hill,  Plumas  County,  California } 139 

Columbia  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 108 

Conejos  County.  Colorado 313 

Conrederate  Gulch,  Montana 363 

Connor  Creek,  Oregon 253 

Cope,  Elko  County,  Nevada 222 

Copper  Cafion,  Lander  County,  Nevada^ 199 

Copper  Mountains,  Yavapai  County,  Arizona 347 

Cornucopia,  Elko  County,  Nevada 222 

Cottonwood  Fork,  Utah 279 

D. 

Dakota  No.  6,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 373 

Dakota  No.  7,  Beaver  Head  CouDty,  Montana 374 

Dei'Atur  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado .* 303 

Deer  Creek,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Deer  Lodge  County,  Montana 358 

Delaware  Flats,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Del  Norte  County,  California 22 

Democrat  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California • 117 

Desert  District,  Utah r. 283 

Diamond,  Eureka  County,  Nevada..'. 210 

Diamond  Mountain,  Lassen  County,  California 141 

Drum  District,  Utah 283 

Dry  Creek,  Shasta  County,  California 143 

Drytown,  Amador  County,  California 78 
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Paga 

Daok  Creek,  Montana 363 

DudleyjPark  Coanty,  Colorado 304* 

Dntch  Flat,  Placer  Connty,  California 102 

Dutch  Hill,  Plnmae  County,  California 139 

E. 

East  Calion,  Utah 5271 

Eeho,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada .  214 

El  Dorado  County^  California 22,27,91 

El  Dorado,  Oregon 253 

Elko  Connty,  Nevada 157,217 

Elmore,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

Ely,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada 233 

Empire,  Nevada  County,  California 129,130 

Enterprise,  Tuba  County,  California 131 

Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 157,232 

Eureka  County,  Nevada 158,200 

Eureka,  Eureka  County,  Nevada 200 

Eureka,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 129,130 

Excelsior  Hill,  Nevada  County,  California 117 

F. 

Fairweather,  Montana 366 

Forbestown,  Butte  County,  California .' 134 

Forest  City,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 136 

Forest  Hill,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 117 

Forest  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 100 

Four-Mile  District,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 298 

Fremont  County,  Colorado 309 

French  Corral,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 108 

French  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 299 

Fresno  County,  Califomia 22,27 

a 

OalenaOulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 308 

Galena,  Lauder  County,  Nevada • 191 

Gallatin  County,  Montana 364 

Gem,  Oregon 253 

Geneva,  Summit  County,  Colorado 303 

Georgetown,  El  Dorado  County,  Califomia 92 

Georgia  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Gila  City,  Yuma  County,  Arizona 344 

Gilpin  County,  Colorado 284 

Gimletville,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Gold  HUl,  Boulder  County,  Colorado 298 

Gold  Hill,  Montana 363 

Gold  Mountain,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada 232 

Gold  Run,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 

Gold  Run,  Lassen  County,  Califomia 140 

Gold  Run,  Nevada  Coun^,  Califomia 117 

Gold  Run,  Placer  County,  Califomia 105, 107 

Gold  Run,  Summit  County,  Colorado 301 

Grand  Island,  Boulder  County,  Colorado • 299 

Granite  Creek,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Granite  Gulch,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Grass  Valley  Creek,  Trinity  County^  Califomia 154 

Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County,  Caliromia  ..- • 117 

Greenhorn  Diggings,  Plumas  County,  Caliibrnia 140 

Greenhorn,  Nevada  County,  Califomia 117 

Green  Mountain  Cafion,  Placer  County,  Califomia 106 

Greenwoo<l,  £1  Dorado  County,  Califomia 92 

Griffin's  Gulch,  Baker  County,  Oregon 854 

GrizEly  Flat,  Utah 260 

Grizzly  Hill,  Nevada  Connty,  Califomia 108 


s 
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H. 

Hall  GaJcb,  Park  Connty,  Colorado 307 

Hardscrabble,  Fremont  County,  Colorado 309 

Harris  Gnlch,  Madison  County,  Montana 365 

Havana,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Haydon  Hill,  Lassen  County,  California 140 

Hepsidam,  Sierra  County,  California 136 

Highland,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Hoicombe  Valley,  San  Bernardino  County,  Califomia 62 

Honey-Comb  Fork,  Utah 265 

Hoosier  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

Horse  Prairie,  Beaver  Head  County,  Montana 374 

Horsetown,  Shasta  County,  California 143 

Hot  Spring,  Madison  County,  Montana 366 

Howlaud  Flat,  Sierra  County,  Califomia 136 

Rowland,  Utah 277 

Humboldt  Basiu,  Baker  County,  Oregon 254 

Humboldt  County,  Nevada 39,157,210 

Humboldt,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 214 

Humbug  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California 110 

Hunt's  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 106 


I. 


« 


Idaho  County,  Idaho 251 

Idaho  Gulch,  Montana 365 

Idaho^  Nevada  County,  Califomia 129,130 

Hlinoistown,  Placer  County,  Califomia lOO 

Indian  CreeK,  Trinity  County,  California 154 

Indian  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada 212 

Indian  Valley,  Plumas  County,  Califomia 140 

Inyo  County,  Califomia 22,27,59 

Iowa  Gulch,  Summit  County,  Colorado 300 

Iowa  Hill,  Placer  County,  California 100 
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